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THE  FUNCTION  OF  INTRANSIGEANCE 

Wilfrid  Ward.  B.  A 


/„  aecordance  ^.Uh  a  suggestion  made,  fcj,  «  -'':;^'^  "I  "''' ''±'^^;;'X 
1  «..  nl  ihp  Review  Inains  unlh  July  imtead  o    June.     The  change  ix 

:::^thiraZ:i  ^  raL  a^ku^nra  comUnalion:  Dcceml>er-January.     U  unit 
not,  of  course,  affect  in  any  way  subscriptiofis,  etc. 


lact  which  has  long  been  admitted  in  general  terms — namely,  that 
the  first  expression  of  divine  truths  was  necessarily  conditioned  by 
the  imperfect  secular  knowledge  of  their  exponents  just  as  it  was 
conditioned  by  the  limitations  of  human  language.  And  I  have  pointed 
out  the  existence  in  Catholic  theology  of  that  assimilative  adaptability 
which  is  necessary  for  the  re-explanation  of  ancient  formuUc  in  the 
light  of  new  secular  knowledge  and  intellectual  conditions.  It  is 
not  imnatural  that  critics  of  this  view  should  regard  it  at  the  first 
blush  as  a  deus  ex  machina — a  nineteenth  century  hypothesis  devised 
to  get  rid  of  a  nineteenth  century  difficulty;  that  they  should  point 
to  the  especial  rigidity  of  "  Roman  ^^  Catholicism,  and  should  argue 
that  facts  give  the  lie  to  any  such  plausible  theory;  that  the  history 
of  the  past  and  the  experience  of  the  present  show  that  the  genius  of 
Rome  is  not  assimilative  but  intransigeant, 

*See  Problems  and  Persona  (Longmans):    Essay  on  ''Unchanging  Dogma  and 
•Changeful  Man.'' 
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My  endeavor  in  the  present  paper  is  to  point  out  that  the  m- 
iraTisigeance  of  Rome  (which  I  am  far  from  denying)  has  its  function 
in  preparing  for  the  very  process  of  assimilation.  To  use  a  very 
homely  comparison — we  kill  and  eat  the  sheep  before  we  are  in  a 
position  to  gain  nourishment  from  it.  The  theory  I  urged  as  a  practical 
help  to  us  in  our  own  century  has  been  instinctively  acted  on  by  the 
Church  in  the  past.  Rigidity  and  intran^geance,  in  rejecting  fresh 
explanations  of  dogma  and  new  currents  of  thought,  have  no  doubt 
been  characteristic  of  Rome  and  of  the  authorities  of  the  Church  in 
in  the  past;  but  this  attitude  has  been  succeeded  by  partial  assimilation 
of  what  was  at  first  rejected.  The  view  then  which  would  be  so  helpful 
to  us  at  the  present  hour,  is  in  itself,  if  I  am  right,  no  new  one,  but 
only  the  clear  recognition  of  what  may  be  called  the  abiding  organic 
principle  of  theological  progress.  A  temporary  iniransiyeance  suc- 
ceeded by  partial  assimilation  of  what  she  has  opposed,  has  ever 
been  the  Church's  via  media  between  amorphous  plasticity  and  perma- 
nent obscurantism.  Historical  critics  have  aimed  a  blow  at  the 
ancient  faith.  Historv  should  save  it.  It  is  subtle  and  critical  Intel- 
lects  minutely  examining  the  history  of  the  sacred  documents,  who 
have  formulated  many  of  the  modern  objections  to  the  form  in  which 
dogmatic  propositions  have  been  currently  explained.  Let  us  in 
reply  generalise  from  the  history  of  the  Church.  We  shall  find  that 
such  explanations  have  not  been  in  the  long  run  immutable.^  However 
firm  and  unalterable  has  been  the  view  that  "  the  faith  ^'  cannot  change, 
however  marked  have  been  the  consequent  manifestations  of  m- 
transigeance  among  its  authorised  guardians,  the  theological  account 
and  exj  lanation  of  it  has  in  fact  taken  an  ever  growing  and  modifying 
form,  fi'om  the  discoveries  and  the  thought  of  nearly  every  century  of 
the  nineteen  hundred  years  through  which  it  has  lived.  It  was  largely 
by  adopting  the  intellectual  and  scientific  conceptions  of  the  early 
centuries  of  our  era  that  the  faith  was  first  able  to  find  articulate 
expression  at  all.  The  whole  >, terminology  of  the  definitions  which 
expressed  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  was  that  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy.  And  yet  those  philosophical  conceptions 
were  in  themselves  human  and  liable  to  growth  and  modification. 
What  human  thought  supplied,  human  thought  could  and  did  amend. 
The  view  here  indicated  is  at  least  in  itself  no  "retreat"  of  the  theo- 


'An  obvious  instance  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Ascension  which  was  long  explained 
as  the  going  up  of  our  Lord  into  the  sky  from  a  stationary  earth  until  Copemicanism 
show^ed  that  the  earth  moves. 
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logians,  but  their  persistence  in  the  course  which  they  have  ever 
held — though  now  they  may  have  to  move  more  rapidly  than  hereto- 
fore. In  an  age  when  we  telegraph  for  rooms  at  Lugano,  and  follow 
our  telegram  within  a  few  hours  by  the  "grande  vitesse/'  theology^ 
like  everything  else,  may  travel  faster — changes  may  be  more  abrupt 
and  startling  than  in  the  days  when  our  forefathers  crossed  the  Alps 
by  slow  stages  on  the  back  of  a  mule. 

It  is  to  be  especially  noted  that  these  changes  in  the  theological 
explication  of  the  one  ancient  "faith''  have  been  due  in  part  to  the 
asshnilation  of  modes  of  thought  distinctly  external,  and  even  hostile 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  orthodox  theology.  Novel  and  external 
systems,  albeit  opposed  at  first  by  the  orthodox,  or  even  condenmed 
as  heterodox,  have  ultimately  had  a  profound  influence  on  Catholic 
theology,  and  have  in  some  cases  eventually  entered  into  the  explana- 
tion of  dogma  adopted  in  the  formal  definitions  of  the  Church.'  The 
supposition,  therefore,  that  modern  Biblical  criticism  and  advancing^ 
physical  science  may  have  their  function  in  formulating  fresh  ex- 
plications of  Catholic  dogma  rests  none  the  less  on  precedents  in 
Church  History,  because  the  Church  has  shown  a  measiu-e  of  hostility 
to  the  leading  exponents  of  both  these  branches  of  inquiry. 

Of  this  phenomenon,  as  apparent  in  Church  History,  I  will  take 
four  illustrative  instances: 

(1)  The  first  of  all  the  heresies — Gnosticism — brought  with  it 
both  the  method  of  intellectual  reflection  on  the  faith,  and  its  detailed 
explication  in  terms  of  Greek  philosophy,  which  the  orthodox  dogmatic 
treatises  subsequently  adopted.  Yet  it  was  at  the  outset  opposed 
as  a  whole  by  the  Church. 

(2)  The  Montanists  were  the  first  to  introduce  that  systematic 
asceticism  which  medieval  Catholicism  afterwards  brought  to  its 
perfection.  Yet  the  Montanist  system  was  at  its  first  appearance 
condenmed  by  the  orthodox  as  self-willed  rigorism. 

(3)  Neo-Platonism  was,  in  the  days  of  Porphyry  and  of  Julian 
the  Apostate,  in  sharp  antithesis  to  Christianity.  Yet  the  teaching 
of  Plotinus  was  ultimately  fused  closely  with  the  most  approved 
Catholic  Mvsticism. 

(4)  Aristotle's  philosophy  was  regarded  by  most  of  the  Fathers 
with  the  greatest  suspicion.    The  dialectic  method  and  the  Aristotelian 
logic,  employed  by  Abelard,  were  condemned  by  St.  Bernard  as  ration- 
al need  hardly  instance  the  use  of  Aristotle's  philosophy  (so  emphatically  con- 
demned by  the  Fathers)  in  the  definition  of  the  Real  Presence. 
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Alistic.  Aristotle's  Metaphysic  was  burnt  by  a  Papal  Legate  in  the 
days  of  Innocent  III.  Both  the  dialectic  method  and  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  are  treated  as  the  key  to  sound  Christian  philosophy  in 
the  works  of  Albertus  Magnus  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

We  have  in  each  of  these  cases  an  attitude  of  uncompromising 
opposition  succeeded  by  partial  assimilation  and  incorporation. 

Does  this  phenomenon  disparage  the  system  of  official  condemna- 
tion? Does  the  subsequent  assimilation  show  that  the  previous 
resistance  was  a  mistake?  Was  the  Church  simply  wrong  in  opposing 
what  she  afterwards  accepted — in  Tertullian,  in  Aristotle,  in  Marcion? 
So  Hmne  thought.  The  heretics  were,  in  his  opinion,  always  right, 
And  the  Church,  which  condemned  them,  always  wrong.  If  this  be 
so,  the  subsequent  assimilation  on  the  part  of  the  Church  was  simply 
a  confession  of  error.  And  the  theory  of  "retreat"  is  established. 
The  Church  has  tacitly  receded  again  and  again  from  her  supposed 
infallible  teaching.  But  is  there  not  another  alternative?  May  not  a 
system  be  condemnable,  though  some  of  its  characteristic  doctrines 
and  methods  bear  a  true  sense?  May  not  doctrines,  practices,  modes 
of  reasoning,  or  inquiry,  be  false  or  objectionable  in  one  context, 
^and  yet  true  or  valuable  in  another — worthy  of  condemnation  when 
put  forward  without  or  to  the  exclusion  of  the  pre-suppositions  of 
Christian  tradition,  allowable  or  even  helpful  with  them?  dangerous 
and  false  as  absolute  or  unqualified  positions  or  as  parts  of  a  false 
"general  view,  useful  and  tenable  in  their  place? 

In  truth,  the  conception  of  any  new  philosophical  or  doctrinal 
system  as  merely  so  much  pure  thought,  each  item  of  which  may  be 
labelled  "true"  or  "false,"  is  unreal.  A  system  expresses  the  mind 
of  its  founder,  is  informed  by  his  enthusiasms,  his  passions  and  preju- 
dices; by  his  intellectual  character  and  convictions.  These  give 
to  the  system  a  context  which  in  the  first  instance  colors  and  largely 
interprets  it.  They  determine  its  ethos.  And  its  several  doctrines 
are  parts  of  a  whole. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  case  of  the  Gnostics.  It  is  the  story 
•of  the  Church's  first  conflict  with  heresy.  And  it  shows  her  fresh 
■spontaneous  genius  and  character  in  dealing  with  secular  thought 
AS  well  as  any  later  instance.  Harnack,  writing  from  an  independent 
standpoint,  agrees  with  Cardinal  Newman,  who  writes  from  the  Catholic 
and  Anglican  standpoint,  as  to  the  ultimate  obligations  of  orthodox 
theology  to  the  heretical  Gnostics.  Harnack  treats  this  fact  as  of 
capital  importance,  and  as  his  own  discovery — although  Cardinal 
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Newman  had  said  substantially  the  same  thing  forty  years  earlier. 
"The  position  to  be  assigned  to  the  Gnostics  in  the  history  of  dogma, 
which  has  hitherto  been  always  misunderstood/'  writes  Harnack/  "is^ 
obvious.  They  were,  in  short,  the  theologians  of  the  first  century. 
They  were  the  first  to  transform  Christianity  into  a  system  of  doc- 
trines." To  the  same  effect  Newman  had  written  in  1844.  "The 
Gnostics  seem  first  to  have  systematically  thrown  the  intellect  upoa 
matters  of  faith.''*  Catholic  dogmatic  theology  was  in  this  respect 
the  elaboration,  with  certain  important  safeguards  and  qualifications, 
of  the  process  they  first  began.  Their  speculations  supplied,  in  Cardinal* 
Newman's  words,  "the  raw  material,"  which  the  Church  "had  the- 
power  by  means  of  the  continuity  and  firmness  of  her  principles  to 
convert  to  her  own  uses."  The  phraseology  of  the  Nicene  theology 
imdoubtedly  owes  much  to  the  Gnostics.  They  supplied  the  terms 
and  the  intellectual  forms  from  which  the  Church  afterwards  selected.. 
Gibbon  went  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  trace  to  their  influence  the  very 
idea  of  the  Incarnation.  Yet  their  systems  as  a  whole  were  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  orthodox  of  their  own  day. 

Did  the  orthodox  then  simply  "retreat"  from  their  attitude  of 
opposition?  Did  they  simply  imsay  what  they  had  said?  A  little 
consideration  of  the  facts  of  the  case  will  show  that  the  case  was  far 
otherwise.  Gnosticism  was  not  merely  a  collection  of  philosophical 
ideas,  or  a  suggested  philosophical  method,  offered  to  the  Church  as 
material  for  its  use.  It  was  a  living  movement  inaugurated  by  certain 
writers  with  a  marked  character  of  their  own.  Its  spirit  was  not 
calm  and  philosophical,  but  restless  and  aggressive.  The  Gnostics 
represented,  in  Harnack's  phrase,  "the  acute  secularizing  or  Hellenizing. 
of  Christianity."'  A  crowd  of  Greek  ideas,  partly  profound,  partly 
fantastic,  was  thrown  wholesale  before  the  Christian  mind.  The 
Church  had  to  resist  by  all  means  in  its  power  a  flood  which  threatened 
to  carry  away  the  root-principles  of  Christianity,  or  bury  them  beneath 
an  immense  weight  of  extraneous  and  eminently  speculative  philosophy. 
The  Gnostics  professed  to  present  the  whole  Christian  faith  in  philo- 
sophical form.  They  asked  the  Christian  Church  to  recognise  in  this 
elaborate  and  complete,  and  in  part  highly  fanciful,  system  the  ex- 
pression of  its  own  latent  thought.  Christianity,  weak  as  yet  in 
words,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  its  own  ruling  ideas,  vague  ia 
its  intellectual  analysis,  but  most  definite  in  its  living  typej  summarily 

*HitAory  of  Dogma,  i,  227. 

*E98ay  an  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  365. 

*Hi8tary  of  Dogma,  p.  226. 
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refused.  '*The  traditional  religion,'^  says  Harnack,  "on  being,  as  it 
were,  suddenly  required  to  recognise  itself  in  a  picture  foreign  to  it, 
was  yet  vigorous  enough  to  reject  that  picture/' 

Yet  what  the  Church  simply  rejected  when  presented  as  a  complete 
rationalised  system,  brought  so  much  with  it  which  was  true,  that 
Harnack  does  not  hesitate  to  say  (not  without  some  exaggeration) 
that  Gnosticism  virtually  obtained  in  Catholicism  "half  a  victory.'* 
The  Church  accepted  gradually  and  with  qualifications  much  that 
Gnosticism  attempted  to  formulate  .prematurely  and  absolutely. 
She  profited  by  it  ultimately  as  a  philosophy,  though  she  opposed  it 
as  a  movement.  The  general  view  of  the  case,  then,  indicated  by 
Cardinal  Newman,  is  confirmed  by  the  more  recent  and  detailed 
studies  of  Professor  Harnack.  "The  Gnostic  systems,"  he  writes, 
"represent  the  acute  secularizing  or  Hellenizing  of  Christianity  with 
the  rejection  of  the  Old  Testament,  while  the  Catholic  system  represents 
a  gradual  process  of  the  same  kind,  with  the  conservation  of  the  Old 
Testament."  Orthodox  Christianity,  which  had  so  sternly  rejecte<l 
the  living  system  as  a  whole,  offered  but  little  resistance  "  to  the  gradual, 
and  one  might  say,  indulgent  remodelling  to  which  (the  Christian 
teaching)  was  subjected,"  in  the  extensive  introduction  of  the  Hellenic 
ideas  and  phraseology.  And  in  place  of  finally  rejecting  the  method 
of  intellectual  reflection  on  the  faith  introduced  by  the  Gnostics,  the 
Church  forthwith  pursued  it  in  the  science  of  dogmatic  theology. 
"Gnosticism  has  left  an  enduring  mark  on  the  history  of  the  Church," 
says  a  recent  writer.^  "  It  was  in  opposition  to  this  heresy  that  Irena^us 
wrote  the  earliest  treatise  we  possess  on  Catholic  dogma  .  .  .  the 
Arian  heresy  itself  did  not .  .  .  contribute  more  to  the  development 
of  Catholic  doctrine."  "The  scientific  labors  in  the  Church,"  writes 
Harnack,  "  were  merely  a  continuation  of  the  Gnostic  schools  under 
altered  circumstances,  i.  e.,  imder  the  sway  of  a  tradition  which  was 
now  more  clearly  defined  and  more  firmly  fenced  round  as  a  noli  me 
tangereJ^  The  Gnostic  Hellenism  was  rejected.  The  Hellenism  of 
the  Apologists  was  accepted.  And  the  Alexandrian  School  elaborated 
ft  system  in  which  the  Hellenic  elements  were  as  conspicuous  as  in 
Valentinus  himself.  With  the  Apologists  Christian  revelation  is  all 
in  all.  The  Hellenism  is  but  illustrative.  Their  attitude  was  reverent. 
The  main  outline,  instead  of  being  fantastic  and  speculative,  and 
startling  to  the  Christian  commimity,  on  the  contrary  justified  their 
deepest    convictions.      In    Harnack's    words,    they    "appeared    to 

"^Catholic  Dictionary:  Article  "Gnosticism." 
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advance  nothing  inconsistent  with  Christian  common  sense." 
Let  us  for  a  moment  consider,  in  further  justification  of  this  view 
of  the  case,  the  attitude  taken  up  against  the  Gnostics  by  St.  Irena?us 
himself.  He  condemned  primarily  their  method  and  their  intellectual 
pride.  Their  elaborate  attempt  to  set  forth  a  full  analysis  of  the 
faith  with  the  aid  of  fantastic  speculations  in  Greek  philosophy  was 
based  on  a  false  view  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  intellect  in  such  matters. 
St.  Irenaeus  invokes  the  one  tradition  handed  down  by  the  Apostles 
and  the  written  Scriptures,  as  the  primary  guides  to  enquiry  on  such 
subjects.  Mere  intellectual  curiosity  and  speculation  (he  maintains) 
lead  us  away  from  the  fundamental  truth  of  Revelation — the  knowledge 
of  God  himself.  The  reverent  study  of  God's  mysteries,  on  the  con- 
trary, under  the  guidance  of  Apostolic  tradition  and  Scripture,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  the  love  of  God,  will  lead  us  to  a  fuller  understanding 
of  the  truth.  "Having  therefore,"  he  writes,  "the  very  rule  of  truth 
and  the  witness  concerning  God  openly  set  forth  (in  Scripture)  we 
ought  not  by  solution  of  questions,  swerving  away  further  and  further, 
to  cast  out  the  firm  and  true  knowledge  of  God.  Rather  it  becomes 
us,  directing  our  resolution  of  difficulties  by  this  outline,  while  we 
practise  ourselves  in  enquiry  concerning  the  mystery  and  ordinance 
of  the  living  God,  to  grow  also  in  love  of  Him,  Who  did  and  doth  so 
great  things  for  us,  and  never  to  fall  away  from  that  conviction  w^hereby 
it  is  most  expressly  declared  that  He  alone  is  truly  God  and  Father."* 
The  full  solution  of  the  mysteries  revealed  in  Scripture  is  not,  he 
maintains,  a  matter  for  fanciful  speculation  without  adequate  data^ 
Human  reason  cannot  effect  the  full  solution.  We  must  "commit  it  to 
God."  Even  the  subject  matter  of  natural  science  we  must  often  be 
content  to  know  empirically  without  understanding  its  causes.  We 
may  make  ingenious  speculations,  but  we  can  have  no  certain  or  profit- 
able knowledge.  "Thus  if  we  try  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  rising 
of  the  Nile,  many  things  indeed  we  say,  perhaps  persuasive — perhaps 
also  not  persuasive;  but  what  is  true  and  certain  and  final  is  laid  up 
with  God.  ...  In  all  these  things  our  words  indeed  will  be  many,, 
while  we  seek  out  their  causes,  but  only  the  God  who  makes  them 
speaks  absolute  truth."  And  the  argument  is  a  fortiori  to  the  re- 
vealed mysteries  of  Religion.  We  cannot  find  their  ultimate  explana- 
tion. Our  ultimate  trust  is  in  what  God  alone  fully  knows  and  is 
revealing  to  us  partially.  Our  immediate  allegiance  is  to  the  guardians 
of  the  Apostolic  deposit  of  truth. 

^Adversus  HcereseSf  in  "Library  of^the  Fathers,"  p.  174. 
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Conservatism,  then,  is  the  very  basis  of  enquiry  among  Christians 
The  tradition  handed  down  (oral  and  Scriptural)  is  what  the  orthodox 
have  ever  been  exhorted  to  cling  to  as  a  guide  in  their  gradual  discovery 
of  the  true  intellectual  analysis  of  the  faith — though  so  far  as  its 
merely  verbal  expression  is  concerned,  that  tradition  was  only  (in 
the  early  centuries)  an  "outline."  It  contained,  however,  in  those 
^ho  guarded  and  transmitted  it  that  living  faith  which  inspired  the 
martyrs.  Its  words  by  themselves  were  no  more  adequate  to  its 
spirit  and  potential  content  than  the  body  of  a  child  represents  to  him 
who  sce.s  it,  the  child's  future  possibilities  as  a  man.  But  in  both 
cases  to  preserve  the  external  framework  is  to  keep  alive  the  identity 
of  spirit  and  the  principle  of  life  and  growth.  Gnosticism  was  a  pre- 
mature and  false  intellectual  synthesis  injurious  to  that  life  and  natural 
growth;  and  the  exponents  of  the  written  word,  who  were  the  inheritors 
of  the  imwritten  tradition,  energetically  rejected  the  heresy  which 
they  felt  to  be  at  variance  with  the  faith  as  a  whole,  though  they 
could  not  (it  may  be)  fully  and  precisely  answer  it  at  once  in  detail. 
It  jarred  with  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  which  they  were  the  guardians, 
though  they  might  be  unequal  to  the  task  of  adequately  expressing 
that  spirit  and  teaching  in  words,  or  of  fully  representing  the  points 
.at  issue.  Irenseus  declares  that  if  the  instructor  of  his  own  youth, 
blessed  Polycarp,  who  conversed  with  the  Apostles,  had  "heard  any 
tsuch  thing*'  as  some  of  the  Gnostic  extravagances  "he  would  have 
-cried  out  and  stopped  his  ears,  as  was  his  wont,  saying,  *0h,  good 
<jod,  unto  what  time  hast  thou  reserved  me  that  I  should  endure 
these  things,'  and  would  have  fled  from  the  place  where,  sitting  or 
standing,  he  had  heard  such  words.'"  The  instinctive  rejection  of 
lieresy  may  be  more  prompt,  and  confident,  and  secure,  than  the 
formulation  of  the  truth,  which  is  the  antithesis  to  it.  St.  Irenseus 
touchingly  apologizes  for  his  own  insufficient  equipment  to  express 
the  Catholic  truth.  He  has,  he  writes,  no  "skill  in  discourse,"  nor 
''^ eloquence  of  phrase,  nor  persuasiveness."  He  speaks  "in  simplicity 
land  truth  and  plainness,"  as  a  witness  that  Gnosticism  is  at  variance 
vsrith  the  Apostolic  teaching.  That  heresy  opposes  "the  faith"  is 
'dearer  and  easier  to  express  than  what  "the  faith"  is.  And  the 
.gradual  working  out  of  this  latter  problem  may  come  to  include 
the  acceptance  of  methods  and  ideas  contained  in  the  very  system 
which  has  been  as  a  whole  rejected  as  heretical. 

"Elsewhere  he  invokes  against  Gnosticism  the  testimony  of  Polycarp,  who  ''had 
l^een  trained  by  the  Apostles''  and  who  ''taught  them  things  which  he  learnt  from 
tthe  Apostles,  which  the  Church  delivers  and  which  alone  are  true." 
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We  have,  then,  (1)  the  condemnation  of  the  Gnostic  attempt 
to  reduce  the  faith  to  a  complete  speculative  philosophy;  (2)  the 
appeal  to  a  powerful,  definite  living  tradition  incompletely  analysed, 
which  clearly  rejects  Gnosticism  as  a  whole,  and  the  cardinal  elements 
of  the  Gnostic  system,*"  and  (3)  we  have  a  residuum  of  valuable  ideas 
first  broached  by  the  Gnostics  which  are  ultimately  incorporated  in 
theology — ^notably  by  St.  Clement  and  Origen — and  utilised  by  the 
Church. 

So  it  was,  also,  with  the  early  promoters  of  the  systematic  cult 
of  the  ascetic  life.  Their  excesses  were  out  of  harmony  with  the 
Christian  spirit.  They  struck  at  the  vitality  of  the  "religion  of  love.''' 
When  Tertullian  and  the  Montanists  indulged  in  self-righteous  con- 
demnation of  the  laxity  of  the  current  practice,  they  were  in  turn 
condemned  by  the  orthodox  theologians.  It  was  a  "movement''' 
which,-  whatever  truths  it  incidentally  contained,  was  as  a  whole  a 
foe  to  orthodoxy.  Yet  the  very  Church  which  condemned  this  system 
as  a  whole  ultimately  assimilated  the  main  features  of  its  ascetic 
teaching.  Tertullian  is  styled  by  Harnack  as  the  "precursor"  of 
later  Catholicism."  Cardinal  Newman  speaks  of  the  "rigorous  fasts 
(of  Montanism)  its  visions,  its  commendation  of  celibacy  and  mar-^ 
tyrdom,  its  contempt  of  temporal  goods,  its  penitential  discipline 
and  its  maintenance  of  a  centre  of  unity"  as  "Catholic  in  principle."* 
"The  doctrinal  determinations,"  he  adds,  "and  the  ecclesiastical 
usages. of  the  Middle  Ages  are  the  true  fulfilment  of  its  self-willed  and 
abortive  attempts  at  precipitating  the  growth  of  the  Church."*' 

Take  again  the  great  philosophical  opponents  of  Christianity  on 
the  very  eve  of  the  triumph  of  the  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire 
under  Theodosius.  The  dramatic  history  of  Julian  the  Apostate 
embodies  not  only  the  restoration  of  pagan  worship  in  Sanctuaries* 
where  the  cross  had  been  erected  and  the  relics  of  the  martyrs  enshrined, 
but  the  engrafting  on  the  old  paganism  of  a  sublimated  theology, 
based  on  the  Neo-Platonism  of  Plotinus.  The  trenchant  attack  of 
Porphyry  on  Christianity  received  imperial  sanction.  While  the 
name  of  Christ  was  struck  off  from  the  Labarum,  and  Julian  professed 

^^Ainong  the  Gnostic  doctrines  most  definitively  and  finally  condeipned  are- 
dualism,  which  divides  the  Demiurge  from  the  supreme  God,  the  elaborate  and  totally 
unproved  doctrine  of  ceons  and  of  the  pUromaf  the  impugning  of  the  authority  of  the- 
Old  Testament  and  unjust  infringement  of  the  continuity  between  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  churches,  the  disparagement  of  martyrdom — opinions  which  in  one  way 
or  another  clearly  struck  at  the  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

"history  of  Dogma,  vol.  vii,  p.  8. 

*^E9say  on  Development,  p.  364. 
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to  hold  converse  with  Mercury  and  Jove,  he  lived  the  life  of  an  ascetic 
mystic  and  wrote  on  a  Neo-Platonic  basis  his  work  against  Christians. 
Neo-Platonism  became  the  symbol  of  opposition  to  the  Chm-ch.  Yet 
St.  Augustine  records  how  he  found  all  that  was  beautiful  and  true 
in  the  writings  of  the  '*  modern  Platonist''  to  be  contained  in  a  higher 
degree  in  Christianity  itself;  and  later  on  the  opposition  was  bridged 
by  the  writings  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  The  language 
of  Christian  mysticism  in  later  years  was  largely  a  direct  transcription 
from  the  teaching  of  Plotinus,  including  the  very  phrases  which  he 
first  invented. 

In  each  instance,  then,  we  have  methods,  practices,  systems, 
distinctly  opposed  or  condemned  by  the  Church  for  a  long  time  and 
ultimately  used  by  her.  The  very  method  of  speculating  on  the  faith 
which  the  Gnostics  introduced,  is  opposed  by  Irenaeus.  Yet  his 
more  or  less  speculative  reply  is  our  first  orthodox  treatise  of  dogmatic 
theology.  The  Gnostics  were  condemned  for  the  wholesale  introduction 
of  Hellenic  intellectual  forms,  yet  Substance,  Person,  Nature,  in 
their  Greek  equivalents,  give  to  the  mature  Church  the  only  orthodox 
explication  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  Systematic  asceticism 
finds  its  first  devoted  exponents  among  tjie  condenmed  Montanists. 
Their  teaching  and  practice  is  assimilated  by  the  mediaeval  Church. 
The  mystic  philosophy  of  the  Neo-Platonists  is  the  antithesis  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  fourth  century,  and  a  part  of  it  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  philosophy  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  appears  to  the  present 
writer  at  once  to  be  borne  out  by  history  and  to  justify  and  explain 
this  mode  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  is  really  a  part  of  that 
very  generalisation  as  to  the  "development  of  Christian  doctrine,^' 
which  Newman  invoked  to  account  for  those  new  determinations  of 
Catholic  theology,  which  Protestants  had  condemned  as  innovations 
and  corruptions. 

The  Catholic  revelation  is  regarded  (on  this  view)  as  having  been 
entrusted  to  the  "Church";  yet  its  first  exponents  definitely  and 
explicitly  analysed  only  a  few  fundamental  points  of  faith.  The 
organism  had  to  grow  and  to  develop  more  and  more  clearly  the 
content  of  the  revelation.  It  was  a  body  of  ideas  largely  latent, 
which  had  gradually  to  realise  themselves  and  become  distinct.  As 
a  man  learns  to  formulate  his  opinions  and  express  his  mind  by  the 
pressure  of  events,  and  the  controversies  in  which  he  is  called  upon 
to  intervene,  so  with  the  Church.  The  formal  expression  of  what 
the  individual  holds,  what  is  the  expression  of  his  intellectual  character 
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and  point  of  view  in  reference  to  a  controverted  question,  is  elicited 
for  the  first  time  by  the  controversy  itself.  He  opposes,  or  he  assimi- 
lates, the  statements  placeil  before  him  as  the  case  may  be.  And  so 
too  with  the  Church.  In  this  way  the  primitive  Christian  ideas  gradu- 
ally developed  their  relations  to  the  philosophy  and  science  of  successive 
ages.  The  Revelation  was  in  its  original  expression  fragmentary 
and  unsystematic;  but  Christians  were  conscious  of  holding  a  real 
truth,  a  real  energising  system  of  religious  thought  in  embryo,  and 
the  orthodox  defenders  of  the  faith  were  looking  out  for  every  guiding 
sign  as  to  the  further  analysis  of  that  truth,  the  expression  of  the 
Christian  faith,  which  they  felt  to  be  so  real  and  living,  and  which 
was  yet  intellectually  so  little  defined. 

The  orthodox  were  keenly  conscious  of  what  jarred  with  the 
living  ideas  which  they  had  not  put  into  words.  Where  jarring  theories 
were  broached,  they  rejected  them  boldly  and  vigorously.  Intransige- 
<mce  was  the  first  weapon  of  orthodoxy,  ready  to  hand.  Their  point 
of  view  was  on  the  whole  hostile.  And  to  begin  with,  therefore,  they 
opposed  the  "heresies"  absolutely.  They  answered  them  as  they 
could,  and  often  at  first  only  partially.  The  negative  was  absolute. 
The  positive  analysis  was  incomplete.  Each  heresy  by  evoking  an 
answer  brought  out  some  fresh  attempt  to  effect  the  analysis  of  truth. 
The  heresy  was  dangerous  because  it  included  an  incidental  antithesis 
to  truth,  or  because  of  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  heresiarchs  at 
a  premature  synthesis,  or  because  of  the  aggressive  character  of  the 
system  as  a  whole — often  arising  from  these  very  features.  The 
heresiarch  was  generally  a  theorist  and  an  individualist.  He  affected 
systematic  completeness  and  tried  prematurely  to  put  into  words 
the  explanation  of  problems  the  material  for  whose  explicit  solution 
did  not  yet  exist;  problems  which  the  Church  can  only  gradually 
imravel  and  solve  up  to  a  certain  point,  by  living  her  life  and  developing, 
imder  pressure  of  experience,  her  corporate  consciousness. 

Such  attempts  to  substitute  the  intellectual  system  of  an  individual 
for  the  tradition  of  the  Gospel — an  invented  mechanism  for  a  growing 
organism — were  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  life  in  the  Church.  The 
Church  vindicated  the  reality  of  the  living  truth  of  revelation  by 
standing  out  against  them.  To  accept  such  rationalistic  explanations 
would  be  to  lose  her  own  principle  of  vitality,  and  to  destroy  her  own 
type  so  definite  in  its  mode  of  action  and  its  results,  though  its  intel- 
lectual analysis  was  as  yet  so  incomplete.  The  true  method  was  that 
of  the  discovery,  patient  and  (in  a  sense)  experimental,  of  what  state- 
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ments  loere  in  harmony  with  the  type  and  really  expressed  "the 
faith  *'  once  for  all  revealed.  The  heretical  method,  on  the  contrary, 
was  the  immediate  creation  by  force  of  reasoning,  of  a  more  or  less 
complete  system.  Thus  the  Apologists  are  at  once  full  of  reverence 
for  "the  faith,'*  and  incomplete — even  at  times  inconsistent — in 
their  analysis.  The  Gnostics  are  independent,  irreverent,  and  com- 
plete. 

In  such  cases  the  Church  condemned  the  heretical  system  as  a 
systeniy  broke  the  power  of  the  heresy  as  a  rationalising  movement, 
insisted  on  the  essential  necessity  of  a  modest  faith  as  a  stone  in  the 
theological  edifice  which  the  Christian  Chiu-ch  was  gradually  building. 
And  thertj  when  the  heretical  system  had  been  rejected  as  a  whole — 
when  intransigeance  had  done  its  work — the  orthodox  thinkers  were 
free  gradually  to  assimilate  its  true  parts — to  discover  gradually 
and  appropriate  those  parts  which  were  in  harmony  with  the  original 
type.  The  Church,  then,  opposed  Gnosticism,  Neo-Platonism,  Mon- 
tanism,  bodily  as  rival  systems;  but  the  whole  ground  of  opposition 
was  not  necessarily  to  be  foimd  in  the  several  doctrines  and  methods 
at  first  rejected — ^although  at  the  time  the  orthodox  might  oppose 
them  absolutely  and  imconditionally.  Particular  elements  might 
be  at  first  opposed  as  parts  of  the  whole  system,  and  yet  might  be  to 
a  large  extent  admitted  and  adopted  in  the  end.  The  real  gravamen 
against  the  Valentinians  and  their  friends  was  not  the  Gnostic  intel- 
lectual reflection  on  the  creed,  which  eventually  took  its  place  in  the 
Church's  own  theological  method;  not  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation  or  of  the  Trinity ;  but  the  complete  elaborate  rationalising^ 
system  which  destroyed  the  true  proportion  between  the  great  funda- 
mental facts  of  Christianity  concerning  God  and  Christ,  and  the  com- 
paratively idle  and  uncertain  results  of  an  imaginative  philosophy 
which  exalted  fanciful  speculation  at  the  expense  of  faith;  which 
struck  at  the  historical  roots  of  Christianity  as  a  fact — rejecting  the 
Old  Testament;  which  attempted  to  substitute  philosophical  roots, 
tending  to  reduce  Christianity  to  a  subjective  idea;  which  strove 
forcibly  to  Hellenise  Christianity  by  a  rapid  and  arbitrary  process; 
which  attached  an  absurdly  great  significance  to  the  philosophical 
fancy  of  individuals,  and  ventured  on  the  strength  of  it  to  strike  even 
at  the  unity  of  God  and  a  future  life.  But  when  the  Church  had 
made  her  protest  against  the  whole  system — for  the  whole  was  poisoned 
by  its  leading  ideas — and  had  successfully  resisted  its  encroachments, 
she  proceeded  to  assimilate  numerous  truths  which  its  framers  had 
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perceived,  and  to  which  the  system  had  owed  its  influence,  incidental 
truths  of  method  and  of  fact  which  had  necessarily  been  at  first  branded 
as  parts  of  a  dangerous  whole. 

This  first  exponent  of  heresy  in  Ecclesiastical  history  then,  supplied 
the  t3T}e  which  Cardinal  Newman  detects  in  heresy  as  such.  It  struggled 
to  absorb  into  itself  the  Catholic  Church ;  it  was  defeated  in  the  struggle, 
and  then  the  Church  in  its  turn  absorbed  much  of  that  teaching  which 
in  its  original  form  had  been  incompatible  with  the  Catholic  teaching 
and  ethos.  The  vigorous,  though  at  first  incompletely  analysed,  Catholic 
faith  struck  with  all  its  force  against  each  successive  heresy.  The  sects, 
in  Newman^s  words  "contained  elements  of  truth  amid  their  error; 
and  had  Christianity  been  as  they,  it  might  have  been  resolved  into 
them,  but  it  had  that  hold" of  truth  which  gave  its  teaching  a  gravity,  a 
directness,  a  consistency,  a  sternness,  a  force  tct  which  its  rivals  were 
for  the  most  part  strangers  .  .  .  hence  in  the  collision  it  broke  in 
pieces  its  antagonists  and  divided  the  spoils."" 

This  general  view  of  the  case  is  borne  out  distinctly  by  the  fourth 
instance  to  which  I  have  referred — namely  Abelard's  aggressive 
advocacy  of  the  scholastic  and  dialectic  method;  his  condemnation, 
and  yet  the  ultimate  adoption  of  that  method  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  by  the  Church  itself.  It  is  a  curious  parallel  to  the  Gnostics. 
Here  again  we  see  in  the  energetic  and  elaborate  repudiation  of  Abelard's 
teaching  by  St.  Bernard,  that  it  was  not  only  nor  even  primarily 
Abelard's  doctrines  themselves,  but  the  proud  and  rationalistic  temper 
which  characterized  his  intellectual  movement,  which  was  blamed 
by  his  great  opponent.  "Peter  Abelard,"  St.  Bernard  writes,^*  "is 
endeavoring  to  destroy  the  virtue  of  Christian  faith,  inasmuch  as  he 
thinks  he  is  able  to  comprehend  the  whole  that  God  is  by  his  imaided 
human  reason.  He  is  ascending  to  the  skies,  he  is  descending  to  the 
depths.  ...  He  is  a  great  man  in  his  own  eyes,  a  disputer  of  the 
faith  against  the  faith,  a  man  who  busies  himself  about  great  and 
wonderful  matters  out  of  his  reach,  a  prier  into  the  Majesty  of  God,  a 
manufactiu-er  of  heresies."  Again  we  have  these  noteworthy  words: 
"he  proves  his  heresy  not  so  much  by  his  error  as  by  his  obstinate 
adherence  to  his  error." 

In  this  case  as  with  Gnosticism  we  have  the  excesses  of  a  ration- 
alistic— and,  it  may  be  added,  individualistic — method  condemned; 
he  was  regarded  as  a  "negative  theologian";   we  have  the  disregard 

^Easay  on  Development,  p.  359. 

^•Letters  of  St.  Bernard  (John  Hodges),  p.  592. 
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of  the  authoritative  tradition  condemned  as  the  essence  of  the  heresy; 
and  then  we  have  the  doctrines  themselves  attacked  far  less  con- 
clusively or  satisfactorily.  And  again,  as  with  the  Gnostics,  we  find 
in  the  course  of  two  centuries  some  salient  features  of  the  method 
Accepted,  but  with  the  safeguards  required  to  prevent  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  traditional  faith  with  a  speculative  philosophy.  We  have 
a  Bonaventura  contemporary  with  an  Aquinas,  to  save  just  that 
mystical  and  meditative  element  which  in  St.  Bernard's  eyes  Abelard 
was  losing.  "The  fathers  are  derided,''  (by  Abelard)  wrote  St.  Ber- 
nard, "because  they  held  that  such  things  (of  God)  are  to  be  tasted 
rather  than  solved."  And  it  was  precisely  this  element  of  "tasting,'' 
of  mystic  contemplation  which  St.  Bonaventura  represented;  while 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  himself,  though  some  of  his  arguments,  if  isolated 
from  his  system  as  a  whole,  might  perhaps  have  incurred  the  very 
charges  laid  by  St.  Bernard  at  the  door  of  Abelard,  recognised  to 
the  full  the  sphere  of  patristic  mysticism  and  its  value.  For  the  rest 
far  more  was  ultimately  assimilated  than  rejected  of  what  Abelard 
taught.  The  dialectical  method  and  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle 
were  freely  admitted  as  raw  material  to  be  utilised,  after  their  claim 
to  all-sufficiency  had  been  once  for  all  set  aside.  "The  negative 
theologian,"  says  Harnack,  "really  laid  the  foundation  for  the  classical 
structure  of  mediaeval  conservative  theology."  But  that  theology 
was  ruled  and  penetrated  by  the  doctrines  of  St.  Bernard  and  the 
Fathers.  "Church  faith,  mysticism,  and  Aristotelian  science  formed 
a  close  alliance."** 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  maintained  that  it  is  not  in  all  cases 
the  nature  of  the  discoveries  or  hypotheses  made  by  science  or  advanced 
criticism  in  our  own  time,  but  the  living  aggressive  creed  of  modern 
scientific  men  and  critics,  which  inevitably  provokes  a  certain  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  Church.  So  far  as  the  creed  of  science  professes 
to  be  a  system  which  is  to  solve  the  problem  of  existence,  she  still 
fights  it.  She  began  with  speculative  Gnostics,  she  now  deals  with 
scientific  agnostics.  She  began  with  men  who  went  preposterously 
beyond  the  data  at  our  disposal,  to  construct  an  elaborate  and  minute 
intellectual  system  which  was  no  true  representative  of  that  unanalysed 
faith  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  fortitude  of  the  martyrs  and  the 
heroism  of  the  Christian  saints ;  she  now  faces  those  who  use  an  elaborate 

^*Thu8  some  theologians  have  held  that  the  Thomistic  doctrine  of  gratia  ayf- 
ficiens — which  the  Church  permits — logically  issues  in  Calvinism.  It  is  saved  by 
the  express  rejection  of  Calvinism  on  the  part  of  Thomists,  and  the  logic  of  the  accused 
passages  must  look  after  itself. 
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system  of  true  data  to  give  credit  to  scientific  theories  and  inferences 
far  beyond  their  warrant,  and  to  substitute  them  for  the  Reality 
which  the  Church  holds — so  self-assertive,  yet  so  elusive;  so  per- 
sistent in  its  claim,  so  unsatisfactory,  so  vague,  sometimes  so  self- 
contradictory,  to  the  mere  analysist.  The  Gnostic  said  "here  is  the 
Reality;  we  give  you  a  fully  intellectual  account  of  it";  the  Agnostic 
says  "we  are  discovering  all  that  is  to  be  known,  and  your  Reality 
is  not  there.  It  has  no  existence,  but  we  will  give  you  a  system  of 
known  facts,  which  is  better  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  true." 
The  two  systems  have  the  resemblance  which  Pantheism  has  to  Atheism. 
TheChiu-ch  obstinately  cleaves  to  her  via  media.  She  insists  that 
she  does  know,  and  that  there  is  a  Reality — a  body  of  real  truth  repre- 
sented by  the  growing  dogmatic  system;  and  yet  that  it  will,  on 
earth,  ever  be  seen  by  man  "through  a  glass  darkly."  The  Gnostic 
"it  is  philosophically  explicable  here,"  the  Agnostic  "it  is  simply 
inexplicable  and  nowhere  discoverable"  equally  contradict  the  funda- 
mental fact  of  which  she  is  conscious.  To  the  first  she  opposes  mysticism ; 
to  the  second  the  dogmatic  system.  She  urges  that  position  so  hard 
to  the  ordinary  man — even  to  the  man  of  science — suspense  as  to 
ultimate  speculalive  explanations,  coupled  with  implicit  trust  that  in 
adhering  to  the  dogmatic  system  we  are  keeping  a  true  hold  on  Reality 
— ^just  as  a  man  who  for  the  first  time  takes  in  Berkeley's  Idealism, 
may  be  at  a  loss  to  answer  it,  and  yet  does  not  doubt  that  his  knowledge 
of  a  table  is  something  more  than  simple  delusion.  Love  of  theory 
and  idolatry  of  forms  are  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  between  which 
she  steers.  How  hard  it  is  for  the  biological  evolutionist  to  keep 
to  his  perplexing  facts  without  canonising  the  theories  he  frames 
beyond  their  warrant — to  regard  even  evolution  itself  as  only  a  highly 
probable  working  h3T)othesis;  to  accept  natural  selection  and  yet  to 
recognise  how  little  it  explains;  to  face  oiu-  profound  ignorance  as 
to  the  main  factor — namely  the  causes  in  the  first  instance  of  the 
variations  themselves  as  distinct  from  the  causes  of  their  preservation. 
How  hard  it  was  for  the  Jew  to  worship  the  hidden  God  and 
not  adore  the  definite  "  graven  "  idol.  How  hard  it  is  for  the  dogmatist 
to  trust  the  Chiu-ch  revealing  the  dogma,  and  yet  not  to  idolise  the 
visible  tangible  symbol  itself — the  formula  or  the  rite — as  the  final 
object  of  his  belief  and  worship.  Yet  science  is  true,  though  its  creeds 
may  be  false.  Statues  symbolise  the  divine,  though  to  worship  them 
for  themselves  be  vain  superstition.  Dogmatic  formulae  fruitfully 
represent  transcendental  truth,  though  they  must  fail  if  they  are 
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regarded  as  co-extensive  with  the  Divine  mysteries  they  symbolise. 

But  if  certain  intellectual  views  rejected  by  the  Church  in  one 
generation  are  accepted  later,  what  becomes,  it  will  be  said,  of  the 
semper  eadem  of  Christianity?  Where  is  the  imchangeableness  of 
the  faith?  What  does  the  Christian  believe  which  he  may  not  ulti- 
mately have  to  sacrifice? 

Materials  for  the  answer  to  this  question  have  been  already  given. 
The  initial  error  has  been  in  identifying  the  semper  eadem  of  the  faith, 
or  of  the  Divine  Realities  themselves,  with  a  supposed  semper  eadem 
of  philosophical  or  scientific  explication.  The  faith  of  the  Apostles 
— which  preceded  dogmatic  science — was  the  same  as  the  faith  of 
Aquinas.  The  revealed  truth  was  the  same  in  itself.  The  general 
character  of  the  attitude  of  faith  which  formed  the  Christian  character 
was  the  same.  Scientific  explication,  on  the  other  hand,  has  ever 
moved  and  must  ever  move.  What  remain  the  same  are  the  Divine 
truths  which  are  partially  revealed,  and  that  revelation — the  ''  deposit 
of  faith  ^^ — ^which  is  the  subject  of  ever-growing  explication.  That 
the  sky  is  blue,  that  the  sun  rises,  are  constant  beliefs,  and  they  repre- 
sent an  abiding  reality  in  nature.  But  their  explication  is  not  ever 
the  same.  To  us  now  the  color  of  the  sky  is  not  objective  in  the 
sense  that  it  was  in  the  eyes  of  Aristotle;  to  speak  of  "the  rising  of 
the  sun''  is  not  an  ultimate  explanation  of  the  event  it  records  as  it 
was  to  Dante.  But  as  practical  facts,  accessible  to  gentle  and  simple 
alike,  the  blueness  of  the  sky  and  the  rising  of  the  sun  are  unchangeably 
true.  And  so,  too,  not  philosophical  explications  which  are  the 
property  of  the  few,  ever  incomplete,  ever  changing,  but  the  main 
practical  religious  beliefs  which  are  taught  to  "little  ones,"  have 
remained  the  same  for  the  uneducated  fishermen  who  first  taught 
the  gospel,  for  the  mediaeval  Aristotelians  who  saw  it  through  a  Greek 
medium  and  threw  it  into  syllogisms,  and  for  oiu-selves.  The  truth, 
as  it  is  to  God,  does  not  change.  The  practical  essential  teaching 
of  the  Church  which  guides  simple  souls  does  not  change.  It  is  in 
the  intervening  stages  of  intellectual  analysis  that  there  is  constant 
displacement.  The  depositum  fidei,  which  is  gradually  further  and 
further  defined,  is,  as  the  Vatican  Council  has  reminded  us,  something 
quite  distinct  from  any  philosophical  elaboration. 

And  in  the  coiu'se  of  these  inevitable  displacements  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  the  two  extremes  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  man  who 
investigates  physics  and  metaphysics,  who  learns  gradually  to  discount 
sensible  impressions  as  informants  concerning  the  ultimate  reality, 
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doubts  neither  the  practical  imchangeableness  of  sensible  knowledge, 
nor  the  fact  that  the  Universe  he  is  exploring  is  an  abiding  Reality. 
But  he  has  brought  home  to  him  the  limits  of  our  speculative  knowledge 
and  the  falsity  of  the  promise,  "ye  shall  be  as  Gods/'  Enough  knowl- 
edge for  the  practical  life  of  every  day  he  has.  And  it  is  knowledge 
of  that  which  as  known  to  God  is  intelligible  and  stable.  But 
when  his  limited  mind  tries  to  advance  to  speculative  analysis  he 
begins  what  he  cannot  complete.  He  starts  a  journey  on  the  infinite 
road  which  separates  the  normal  standpoint  of  man — enough  for  his 
daily  requirements — from  the  allnseeing,  all-knowing  view  of  God. 
If  he  is  wise  he  will  not  allow  the  pursuance  of  an  endless  speculative 
path  to  dim  his  clear  recognition  and  discrimination  of  the  two  resting 
points  at  either  end — the  abiding  sensible  knowledge  which  is  sufficient 
for  his  daily  wants,  and  the  larger  and  deeper  reality  known  to  God 
of  which  his  own  knowledge  is  but  a  practical  and  economical  repre- 
sentation. So,  too,  practical  orthodox  Christianity  preserves  its 
unchanged  character  and  ethos.  The  religious  life  is  what  it  was,  and 
it  rests  on  a  belief  in  supernatural  truths — the  depositum  fidei — in 
themselves  unchangeable. 

What  remains  speculatively  imchanged  in  the  Christian  himself 
is  the  dogmatic  principle,  the  assertion  that  there  is  such  an  unchange- 
able truth  in  the  Divine  mind,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  Church 
gradually  to  imfold  its  intellectual  analysis;  and  the  consequent 
acceptance  of  the  definitions  whereby  Divine  truth,  as  known  partially 
and  by  analogy  to  the  human  mind,  is  gradually  expressed.  It  is 
just  the  attempt  to  put  exhaustively  into  words  that  which  is  "  semper 
eadem,*'  to  identify  the  whole  speculative  truth  which  exists  only 
in  the  mind  of  God,  with  the  intellectual  formulae  which  represent 
portions  of  it  to  man  "through  a  glass  darkly,'^  which  has  been  the 
initial  error  of  all  heresy — from  Gnosticism  onwards.  The  heretics 
have  treated  single  formulw  as  though  they  were  in  themselves  ex- 
haustive, instead  of  being  portions  and  aspects  of  the  mind  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  deposituvt  fidei.  The  realities  which  the  Church 
represents  by  its  formulas  transcend  words,  and  words  and  intellectual 
conceptions  can  at  best  gradually  approximate  nearer  to  these  realities. 

The  most  immoveable  formulae  would  in  fact  quite  fail  by  them- 
selves to  keep  beliefs  immoveable.  Explaining  away  can  be  wrought 
to  a  high  pitch  of  art.  The  Church  therefore  has  from  the  first  used 
words  and  symbolic  rites,  not  dwelling  on  their  intrinsic  adequacy — 
often  indeed  expressly  insisting  on  their  inadequacy — ^but  confessedly 
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as  instruments  of  her  own  dogmatic  principle.  As  such  they  have 
inmiense  force.  To  offer  incense  to  the  "divinity  of  the  Emperor" 
could  in  itself  be  justified  by  a  clever  equivocator — for  Grod  is  the 
true  divinity  of  all  Emperors — the  di\'ine  power  by  whom  they  live 
— he  might  say.  But  the  Church  takes  the  phrase,  and  the  rite,  and 
holds  them  up  as  representing  a  principle  for  the  repudiation  of  which 
the  Christian  must  be  ready  to  die.  So,  too,  wdth  the  formulce  against 
heresy — enforced  by  the  condemnatory  phrase  "si  quis  dixerit,  ana- 
thema sit."  They  are  issued  by  the  teaching  Church  as  the  per- 
emptory insistance  upon  symbols  in  themselves  inadequate,  of  Catholic 
truth  against  the  heretical  rationalism  of  a  given  time.  As  such  they 
should  be  accepted  and  striven  for  to  the  death.  No  matter  that  in 
other  circumstances,  formuloe  which  seem  to  some  logically  equivalent 
to  those  now  anathematised,  may  bear  a  good  sense  and  be  admissible." 
The  Church  deals  ultimately  with  things  and  not  words.  And  words 
derive  their  immense  importance  from  the  importance  of  the  things 
they  effectively  represent  at  the  time.  Here  is  another  function  of 
intmnsigeance — to  put  down  the  foot  of  authority  at  the  point  at 
which  explanation  must  stop — to  say  this  jormxda  does  represent  truth 
or  its  denial  as  the  case  may  be.  "  Dogmatism  was  in  teaching  what 
confession  was  in  act,"  writes  Newman.  "Each  was  the  same  strong 
principle  of  life  in  a  different  aspect,  distinguishing  the  faith  which 
was  displayed  in  it  from  the  world's  philosophies,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  world's  religions  on  the  other."  You  can  only  die  for  maintaining 
a  truth,  by  dying  for  the  verbal  symbol  which  by  common  consent 
among  men  represents  it. 

In  point  of  fact  a  formula,  or  a  rite,  or  a  custom,  with  the  authority 
of  the  Church  at  the  back  of  it,  is  very  strong;  in  itself  it  is  very  weak. 
The  intellect  can  always,  in  O'Conneirs  phrase,  "drive  a  coach  and 
four  through"  any  form  of  words.  But  if  used  by  authority  as  the 
fixed  symbols  of  transcendental  truth  not  to  be  tampered  with  by 
one  iota,  words  are  immensely  strong. 

On  the  Definitions  of  faith  the  divine  seal  is  affixed  for  ever — 
but  this  does  not  make  even  these  formulce  necessarily  adequate  in- 
tellectvally^^  It  means  that  they  are  permanently  to  be  regarded  as 
authoritative  symbols  of  Divine  truth,  acceptance  of  which  is  obligatory. 

^•In  St,  Thomas  Aquinas'  phrase,  the  Reality  "exceeds  the  terms  used/'  when 
we  use  human  language  of  God.  "Not  even  the  Catholic  reasonings  and  conclusions 
as  contained  in  the  Confession  and  most  thoroughly  received  by  us,"  writes  Cardinal 
Newman,  "are  worthy  of  the  Divine  Verities  which  they  represent." 

"St.  Athanasius  speaks  of  Christ  having  only  "one  nature." 
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Thus  we  are  led  from  another  side  to  recognise  the  fact  (so  strongly 
Tirged  by  Cardinal  Newman)  that  the  essence  of  heresy  is  not  found 
ivholly  in  the  jormulce  it  defends — for  words  by  themselves  are  too 
indeterminate  to  incur  so  grave  a  responsibility.  It  consists  more 
fundamentally  in  the  rejection  of  the  dogmatic  principle,  and  of  that 
authority  of  the  Church  whereby  the  dogmatic  principle  is  secured. 
To  Irenaeus  the  capital  crime  of  the  Gnostics  is  their  rejection  of  the 
authority  of  Apostolic  tradition.  To  St.  Bernard,  Abelard^s  con- 
tumacy is  worse  than  his  doctrine.  The  Donatists  were  regarded 
as  heretics  for  maintaining  a  doctrine  of  baptism  which  St.  Cyprian 
held  without  offence,  because  in  the  time  of  the  Donatists  authority 
forbade  the  doctrine — "because,^'  as  St.  Augustine  said,  **the  Dona- 
tists had  broken  the  bond  of  peace  and  charity  with  the  other  churches 
which  St.  Cyprian  had  so  carefully  preserved."  Inaccurate  doctrinal 
expressions  may  often  be  used  without  offence  by  the  orthodox;" 
and  we  have  seen  that  valuable  discoveries  may  be  condemnable  under 
the  aegis  of  an  heretical  movement. 

And  now  to  apply  these  principles  on  which  the  Church  has  acted 
in  the  past,  to  her  action  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  said  that  the 
Christian  Church  is  the  enemy  of  progress,  the  enemy  of  science,  the 
enemy  of  historical  criticism,  the  enemy  of  modern  thought,  the 
enemy  of  the  new  civilization.  The  answer  to  this  is — she  professes 
to  have  the  true  creed,  and  she  is  the  enemy  of  rival  creeds,  of  rival 
theories  of  the  meaning  of  life.  She  asserts  her  individuality — she 
upholds  the  Christian  Creed  as  a  creed,  against  the  creed  of  science, 
and  the  creed  of  progress.  The  creed  of  Science  came,  like  Gnosticism, 
professing  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  all  that  can  be  known. 
If  *^a  lie  that  is  half  a  truth  is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies,"  the  Church 
is  rightly  on  her  guard  against  a  system  which  trades  upon  important 
new  discoveries  in  order  to  father  on  us  a  philosophy  of  life  which  it 
has  not  really  found.  Like  the  anatomist  who  gave  his  word  that  a 
complete  survey  of  the  human  frame  had  failed  to  find  the  soul,  which 
therefore  (he  maintained)  could  not  exist,  the  creed  of  modern  science 
came  first  in  the  form  of  an  assertion  that  "Naturalism"  accounted 
for  all  phenomena,  and  God  was  unnecessary.  Evolution  could 
dispense,  it  was  said,  with  Theism.  Natural  selection  could  account 
for  all  that  our  fathers  ascribed  to  providential  purpose.  The  in- 
vestigations of  Baur  and  Volkmar  discredited  the  early  Christian 
records.    Men  now  in  middle  life  remember  how  the  modern  creed 

"Apofoyia,  p.  265. 
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was  ushered  in  in  their  youth.    Agnostic  polemics  were  placed  before 
them  disguised  as  the  outcome  of  impartial  criticism  and  scientific 
investigation.    This  aggressive  character  has  diminished  in  England. 
But  in  Germany  it  is  still  visible.    If  science  is  ever  based  on  the  in-^ 
ductive  method  the  creed  of  science  is  most  certainly  not  so  based. 
In  its  self-confident  deductions  it  has  rivalled  Gnosticism  itself.    And 
Christianity,  conscious  of  the  reality  it  represents,  has  asserted  itself 
and  rejected  the  hostile  creed  as  a  whole.    The  assimilation  of  its 
true  parts  could  only  take  place  safely  after  its  rejection  as  a  whole 
A  little  weakness  among  the  orthodox,  too  much  fairness  to  the  true 
element  where  vigorous  rejection  of  the  false  was  the  first  thing  needed^ 
and  Christianity  would  have  been  as  completely  swamped  by  the 
creed  of  science,  as  it  would  have  been  by  the  crowd  of  Hellenic  specu-^ 
lations  which  the  Gnostics  would  have  thrown  in  pell-mell.    Had 
the  dogmatic  principle  been  moribund,  had  the  authorities  shrunk 
from  a  certain  intransigeance,  evolutionists  and  critics  would  have 
broken  into  the  church  en  masse  and  rifled  it  of  its  treasures.    The 
dogmatic  principle  represented  m  the  theological  framework  as  a 
whole,  had  to  protect  itself  from  the  intrusion.    The  bodily  frame  is 
not  the  personality.    It  is,  however,  mainly  as  the  medium  whereby 
the  personality  expresses  itself  and  represents  itself  to  others  that  it 
interests  us.    The  same  living  soul  could  imaginably  exist  as  informing 
quite  another  body.    Still  our  only  means  of  preserving  the  living 
soul,  in  this  world,  is  to  protect  from  violence  the  body  in  which 
it  actually  does  energise.    And  so,  too,  with  the  whole  system  of 
dogmatic  formiUcB,    It  is  not  the  spiritual  reality  as  that  exists  in 
itself  and  in  Grod^s  mind,  but  it  is  in  part  the  medium  through  which 
that  reality  is  represented  to  man  and  has  relations  with  him.    The 
assertion  of  the  dogmatic  principle  in  the  Church,  her  occasional 
intransigeance  J  is  the  law  of  self-preservation.    And  it  can  only  be 
effectively  asserted  by  means  of  actually  existing  formula;  whether 
they  be  ideally  the  best  or  not.    Had  the  evolutionists  and  critics- 
been  allowed  to  enter  into  Christian  theology  and  work  their  will, 
had  there  been  no  dogmatic  system  to  resist  them,  God  would  speedily 
have  become  '*a  stream  of  tendency''  appearing  in  the  consciousness. 
Historical  Christianity  would  have  descended  to  a  level  with  Buddhism. 
Conscience  would  have  lost  its  imperative  character.    Morality  would 
have  been  resolved  into  these  varjdng  subjective  moods  and  opinions 
which  to  the  Church  represent  the  disturbing  or  refracting  media 
through  which  the  eternal  law  is  perceived  by  men.    The  creed  of 
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Progress,  with  a  slight  Christian  tinge,  would  have  replaced  the  ancient 
faith.  And  such  destruction  of  the  sacred  inheritance  of  tradition 
ii\'ould  have  been  irreparable.  Criticism  grown  more  conservative 
might  eventually  replace  isolated  fragments;  but  the  divine  stamp 
upon  the  whole  handed  down  for  nineteen  centuries,  could  never  have 
been  restored.  And  indeed  in  quarters  where  the  dogmatic  principle 
has  failed,  Christianity  has  been  dangerously  tampered  with.  Socialistic 
theories  which  disparage  that  other-worldliness  which  was  the  primary 
support  of  the  first  Christians,  have  stepped  in.  Science  and  criticism 
(inevitably  colored  by  the  prejudices  of  their  exponents)  have  been 
accepted  as  sole  arbiters  on  the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  Where  the 
chain  of  continuous  tradition  had  been  broken,  conservative  views 
can  only  return  as  a  transient  fashion.  Authority  is  gone  as  an  effective 
principle.  Where,  however,  the  dogmatic  principle  has  been  strong 
the  fortress  has  been  held.  Baur  and  Volkmar  were  kept  out;  the 
Agnostic  evolutionists  were  held  at  bay.  And  what  are  we  now 
witnessing?  A  revolution  among  scientists  and  critics  themselves; 
a  conservative  reaction,  which  may  be  utilised  by  still  living  faith 
and  tradition  instead  of  ministering  only  to  the  regret  of  a  Clough 
or  an  Arnold,  and  benefitting  only  the  antiquarian  student.  Thomas 
Hill  Green  expelled  Naturalism  from  Oxford;  Huxley  gave  us  his 
Romanes  lecture  before  he  died.  Baur  and  Volkmar  are  replaced 
by  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen.  Harnack  detects  philosophical  order 
in  the  development  of  dogma.  The  monuments  are  found  by  Professor 
Sayce  to  be  more  and  more  conservative  in  their  testimony.  Professor 
Ramsay  and  Bishop  Lightfoot — in  different  departments — helped  on 
the  same  cause.  Dollinger,  Bickell,  Lagrange,  are  recognized  by  all 
schools  as  authorities  in  history  or  biblical  criticism. 

Thus  the  conditions  for  the  assimilation  of  science  and  criticism 
by  Christian  theology  are  growing  up.  The  attitude  of  intransigeance 
and  nan  possumus  is  absolutely  essential  at  times  in  the  Church  if  she 
is  to  protect  her  life.  She  must  keep  the  rival  creed  at  bay  and  break 
its  power  as  a  creed.  When  this  has  been  done  effectively,  she  can 
consider  its  details  on  their  merits  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  absorb 
truths  which  are  valuable,  instead  of  being  herself  absorbed  by  a 
system  on  the  whole  false  and  destructive  of  the  living  reality  which 
she  is  boimd  to  protect,  though  her  human  representatives  so  im- 
perfectly imderstand  it.  She  has  done  to  the  creed  of  scientific  Agnos- 
ticism what  she  did  in  the  first  instance  to  Gnosticism,  Montanism, 
Neo-Platonism,  Abelardism.    She  has  withstood  it  as  a  whole,  and 
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rejected  it  as  a  whole.  On  each  of  these  earlier  systems  she  performed 
a  second  process — that  of  partial  assimilation,  after  they  had  ceased 
to  be  actively  hostile  forces.  That  process  in  respect  of  modern 
science  and  criticism  should,  from  the  analogy  of  history,  be  the  work 
of  the  Church  of  the  future;  though  she  must  preserve  in  her  very 
changes  the  unity  of  type  which  has  characterised  the  Church  of  the 
past. 

One  other  point  must  be  noted.  The  conservative  resistance  to 
innovation  is  the  special  function  of  Rome  itself.  The  Roman  Church, 
in  Newman's  words,  has  ever  been  a  "remora  or  break  in  the  develop- 
ment of  doctrine.'*  The  active  investigation  of  new  lines  of  thought 
and  the  suggestion  of  fresh  theological  adaptations,  is  the  work  of  less 
responsible  organs.  "  It  is  individuals  and  not  the  Holy  See,"  Cardinal 
Newman  writes,  "  that  have  taken  the  initiative  and  given  the  lead 
to  the  Catholic  mind  in  theological  enquiry."**    That  conservative 

^*And  this  is  the  place  to  note  what  I  cannot  here  illustrate  by  detailed  Instances. 
A  heresy  called  for  an  answer  without  delay.  Those  who  answered  were  not  inspired 
men.  They  were  indignant.  They  felt — as  in  Irenseus^  fancy-picture  of  Polycarp — 
its  opposition  to  Christian  tradition.  But  it  did  not  follow  that  they  infaUibly  put 
their  hand  on  just  those  points,  and  those  only,  in  which  the  statements  of  heretics 
were  at  variance  with  the  true  Christian  faith.  The  analytic  intellect  ever  lags  behind 
the  spontaneous  judgment.  They  gave  the  best  they  could.  But  it  might  happen 
that  the  falsity  of  the  heresy  led  to  a  too  indiscriminate  attack  on  individual  propo- 
sitions objectively  tenable  when  interpreted  by  the  aid  of  orthodox  tradition.  Or 
the  falsehood  of  one  proposition  made  another  suspicious  as  held  by  the  same  man. 
The  heretical  animus  was  felt  and  not  necessarily  defined.  And  verbally  in  this, 
or  that  instance  the  heretic  might  he  defensible  and  the  saint  might  be  assailable. 
Time  alone  in  the  nature  of  the  case  could  set  right  such  incidental  injustice.  So, 
too,  on  the  other  hand,  the  truth  and  sacredness  really  belonging  to  the  Church, 
and,  too,  the  final  truth  laid  up  in  the  mind  of  the  Church,  attached  itself,  in  the- 
popular  imagination,  to  the  answers  poured  forth  with  holy  zeal  by  her  champions. 
Here  was  a  possible  cause  of  subsequent  difficulty.  All  the  loyalty  which  the  inde- 
fectible Church  called  forth  might  attach  itself  to  the  statements  of  the  orthodox^ 
A  halo  naturally  s|>reads  around  the  holy  or  learned  opponents  of  heresy,  and  their 
words  are  regarded  as  "the  truth."  This  might  become  a  great  difficulty  for  this, 
reason — that  the  subsequent  assimilation  of  true  and  valuable  discoveries  of  the 
heretic  would  have  as  far  as  possible  to  be  made  without  prejudice  to  statements 
which,  though  they  were  really  made  in  defence  of  the  truth,  were  not  themselves 
infallible  or  necessarily  exact.  Thus  we  must  avoid  condenming  St.  Augustine's 
statements  concerning  grace,  although  we  cannot  distinguish  some  of  them,  if  \'iewed 
in  isolation,  from  the  views  of  Jansenius.  And  Pelagius  may  help  us  here  and  there,, 
though  we  fully  recognise  the  false  excess  of  his  dodtrine.  The  heretical  systems, 
practically  false,  might  then,  include  the  first  statement  of  what  was  theoretically 
true.  The  orthodox  defence,  practically  true,  as  preserving  the  truth  against  what 
was  practically  false,  might  be  in  various  particulars  theoretically  inadequate.  Yet 
both  these  difficulties  contained  a  principle  of  progress.  For  a  heretical  system  wa& 
not  done  with  because  it  was  condemned.     Its  condenmation,  indeed,  placed  it  exactly^ 
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Rome  should  act  as  a  check  on  discussion  and  speculation,  as  a  break 
on  those  sanguine  specialists  who  would  at  once  identify  what  is 
plausible  with  what  is  true,  and  should  insist  as  did  the  orthodox 
Irenieus  on  the  doctrine  that  has  been  handed  down,  is  normal  and 
natural — often  necessary.  Changes  and  adaptations  in  the  official 
language  of  theology  are  far  too  serious  to  be  made  in  deference  to 
what  may  prove  to  be  only  a  brilliant  hypothesis.  Consequently 
Rome  urges  every  objection  until  the  new  point  of  view  has  made 
its  case  quite  clear.  A  degree  of  intransigeance  is  the  safe  and  prudent 
course  which  protects  religion  from  the  freaks  of  original  genius. 

This  is  the  true  function  of  Roman  intransigeance.  It  has  its 
parallel  in  any  Ecclesiastical  authority.  The  opposition  of  the  Anglican 
authorities  to  Essays  and  Reviews,  and  to  the  views  of  Bishop  Colenso 
was  an  instance  of  the  same  phenomenon.  It  is  more  marked  in  Rome 
than  at  Canterbury  because  Rome  is  more  highly  organized.  Where 
the  theological  tradition  has  been  broken,  new  ideas  can  enter  more 
readily.  It  is  easier  to  take  possession  of  vacant  ground  than  to  settle 
a  disputed  claim  with  an  existing  tenant.  But  the  danger  nmst  not 
be  forgotten  that  instead  of  Christianity  in  such  cases  assimilating 
what  is  true  in  modern  thought,  it  may  be  swallowed  up  by  its  ex- 
cesses, having  lost  the  machinery  wTiereby  its  unchanging  type  is 
normally  protected. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  essential  difference.  The  living  authority 
of  Rome  can  reform  and  reorganise  Acceptance  of  new  thought 
becomes  real  assimiliation  and  not  merely  fusion.  Its  rigidity  may 
lead  to  temporary  obscurantism — to  blind  instead  of  open-eyed  in- 
transigeance. But  assimilation  comes  eventually  and  the  new  form 
lives  as  the  old  one  did.  This  is  far  harder  elsewhere.  In  the  absence 
of  a  living  authority  obscurantism  may  be  the  only  alternative  to 
gradual  disintegration.  It  \vas  Protestants  and  not  Catholics  who 
framed  the  narrowest  doctrine  of  ^Werbal  inspiration.^'  And  it  is  a 
serious  question  whether  the  greater  facility  with  which  novelty  is 
swallowed  wholesale  in  our  own  day  outside  the  Catholic  communion 
is  not  a  witness  to  the  decay  of  the  dogmatic  principle  and  of  organic 

in  the  position  in  which  it  could  aid  in  the  development  of  Christian  thought — in 
which  it  was  no  longer  a  dangerous  living  religious  force  or  movement  to  be  resisted, 
but  a  philosophical  system  to  be  dissected  and  in  part  utilised  as  raw  material  for 
Catholic  theology.  The  practical  error  was  condemned,  the  elements  of  speculative 
truth  remained  at  the  service  of  the  orthodox.  Neither  was  the  original  orthodox 
statement  complete  because  it  was  approved.  It  represented  a  truth  whose  fuller 
intellectual  expression  was  a  matter  of  time. 
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religious  life.  If  Rome  for  the  moment  remains  too  coaservative, 
and  appears  to  some  to  be  blindly  insistent  on  the  traditional  forms 
of  Christianity,  the  excess  is  in  the  direction  of  preserving  identity 
at  a  time  when  Christian  ideals  are  very  generally  assailed,  and  are  in 
real  danger  of  destruction.  It  may  be  that  the  liberalism  outside 
her  communion,  however  wise  and  discriminating  in  indi\'iduals,. 
witnesses  in  the  separate  bodies  as  wholes  to  a  principle  of  decay. 

Wilfrid  Ward. 
Lotus,  Dorking,  England. 
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William  Turner,  D.  D. 

Let  it  be  understood  at  the  very  outset  that  between  the  con- 
temporary French  philosophical  movement  described  in  this  article 
and  the  tendency  known  in  America  and  England  as  Pragmatism 
there  exist  points  of  contrast  which  are  as  strongly  to  be  emphasized 
as  the  points  of  resemblance.  The  Pragmatism  with  which  so  much 
of  our  English  literature  of  the  present  decade  is  imbued  is  interested, 
indeed,  in  the  philosophy  of  Religion,  and  in  one  instance,  at  least/ 
does  not  hesitate  to  carry  its  method  into  the  systematic  examination 
of  the  significance  and  value  of  religious  feelings.  The  French  writers 
in  whom  the  pragmatic  tendency  is  prominent  are  also,  and,  one  may 
say,  primarily,  interested  in  the  application  of  their  method  to  the 
study  of  religion.  For  them,  however,  religion  has  a  restricted  meaning. 
It  means  a  definite  body  of  supernatural  truth,  and  a  divinely  in- 
stituted system  of  supernatural  aids  to  salvation ;  it  means  Christianity 
in  its  historical  identity;  it  means  the  dogmatic  teaching  and  sacra- 
mental system  of  the  Catholic  Church.  MM.  Blondel,  Denis,  Mano, 
Laberthonnifere  and  those  who  are  associated  with  them  and  think 
as  they  do  on  philosophical  subjects,  are  first,  and  above  all  else, 
Apologists  for  the  truth  and  transcendency  of  Catholic  dogma  and 
Catholic  institutions.  So  true  is  this  that  they  are  known  to  many 
as  Apologists  merely,  and  their  body  of  doctrine  is  commonly  described 
as  Vapologetiqvs  dHmmanence,  However,  when  one  considers  their 
method  and  examines  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  they  rely, 
one  will  find  that  both  in  the  destructive  and  the  constructive  phase 
of  their  activity  as  thinkers  they  have  many  points  of  contact  with 
the  method  and  with  the  principles  of  philosophical  pragmatism. 

The  School,  and  School  it  deserves  to  be  called  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word,  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  publication  of  M. 
BlondeFs  V Action  in  1893,  in  which,  as  the  name  implies,  action  and 
not  ihovghi  is  considered  to  be  the  starting-point  of  philosophical 
inquiry.    Who  the  precursors  of  the  movement  were  is  a  debateable, 

^Professor  James,  Varietiea  of  Religious  Experience  (New  York,  1902). 
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and,  as  we  shall  see,  a  delicate  question.  This  much,  at  least,  majr 
be  safely  said:  men  who,  like  Lachelier,  kept  alive  the  interest  in 
Pascal's  method  and  men  who,  like  0116-Laprune,  continuing  the 
influence  of  Pfere  Gratry,  insisted  that  one  should  bring  one's  whole 
self  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  had  their  share  in  preparing  the  audience 
for  M.  Blondel's  message,  even  if  they  did  not  directly  contribute  to 
the  message  itself.  M.  BlondePs  book  was  received  with  unusual 
favor;  in  it  some  saw  the  evidence  that  a  new"  Descartes  had  appeared, 
to  revolutionize  the  established  method  in  philosophy.  Among  the 
first  to  announce  his  adherence  to  the  new  method  was  Abb6  Denis, 
who  from  1895  until  his  death  in  1905,  was  editor  of  the  Annales  de 
Philosophie  Chritienne,  This  review  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  the 
official  organ  of  the  movement.  Next  to  Abb6  Denis,  Pere  Laber- 
thonni^re,  formerly  of  the  Oratory,  deserves  mention  as  an  exponent 
of  the  New  Apologetic,  as  it  is  called.  With  him  are  associated  Abb6^ 
Mano,  Abb6  Birot,  and  many  others  especially  of  the  younger  clergy. 
M.  Bruneti^re,  who  has  a  method  of  his  own  {une  m^thode  autoritaire,. 
psychologique,  sociologique)  j^  is  best  described  as  a  friend,  and  to  a 
certain  degree,  a  patron,  of  the  New  Apologists. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  the  polemical  phase  of  the 
movement  or  to  try  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  accusations,  de- 
nunciations, and  condemnations  in  which  the  movement  is  involved. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remark  that  one  definite  charge  has  been 
made  against  the  School,  namely,  that  it  was  imbued  with  Kant  ism. 
The  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  New  Apologetic  to  found  a  defence  of 
Christianity,  not  on  intellectual  formalism,  but  on  some  non-rational 
element  in  our  nature,  was,  to  use  a  phrase  made  famous  by  the  title 
of  a  recent  pamphlet,  an  infiltration  of  Kantian  philosophy.  Abb6 
Denis  vehemently,  too  vehemently,  it  seems  to  us,  rejects  the  charge 
of  Kantism,  and  traces  the  "intellectual  ancestry''  of  the  movement 
back  to  Abb6  de  Broglie,  Newman,  Bautain,  Portalis,  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  and  St.  Augustine.  He  goes  even  further;  he  finds  that  the 
method  of  the  new  school  is  essentially  contained  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John.  He  (and  the  same  is  true  of  the  whole  school)  has  not  very 
clear  ideas  of  the  limits  of  philosophical  enquiry,  as  when,  for  instance,, 
he  argues  that  the  philosophical  method  of  his  school  is  contained  in 
the  Gospel,  because  Christ  appealed  to  faith,  and  not  to  formal  dialecti- 
cal proof.'    There  were  reasons  why  in  1903  the  charge  of  Kantism 

^Annales  de  Phil.  Chr^t.,  Ser.  3,  tome  iii. 
^AnruUeSj  Ibid. 
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should  be  rejected,  although  in  1901  Kant  had  been  calmly  enumerated 
by  Abb6  Denis  himself  among  the  ancestors  of  the  movement/  Abb6 
Mano  was  better  inspired  when,  in  defending  his  Doctor  Thesis  at 
Toulouse  in  1899  he  met  the  charge  of  being  "a  disciple  of  Kant," 
by  saying  that,  while  he  disclaimed  the  title  in  the  adversary's  sense, 
he  could  not  ignore  the  new  direction  {orientation)  which  Kant  had 
given  to  philosophical  enquiry.  Elsewhere  he  contends  that  in  the 
presentation  of  supernatural  truth  to  those  who  do  not  believe,  we 
cannot  choose  the  battle-ground.  It  is  chosen  for  us.  The  modern 
world  has  taken  its  stand  on  a  position  which  the  weapons  of  intel- 
lectualism  cannot  reach.  In  such  conditions,  it  is  obviously  the 
duty  of  the  Christian  Apologist  to  arm  himself  with  weapons  fur- 
nished by  the  study  of  our  own  vital  action  (action  vivante).  Let 
us  suppose  that  an  appeal  is  made  to  miracles.  The  intellectualist 
is  met  at  every  step  with  the  crucial  question  of  the  determinism  or 
autonomy  of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  the  New  Apologist,  studying 
our  own  vital  action,  finds  that,  even  in  the  natural  order,  our  vital 
activity  is  not  a  law  unto  itself,  that  it  admits  a  heteronomy,  a  law 
from  without.  In  this  way,  the  Apologist  can  lead  the  unbeliever  to 
admit  that  the  heteronomy  of  the  supernatural  is  not  in  conflict  with 
nature,  but  merely  transcends  nature.  Nay  more,  the  observation 
of  our  psychic  life — not  of  our  thought-processes  alone — brings  home 
to  the  unbeliever  the  truth  that  our  nature  is  somehow  tuned  to  har- 
mony with  the  supernatural  (en  puissance  obedientielle  et  coordonn^e 
vis-a-vis  du  sumatnrel,)  and  thus  is  full  force  and  meaning  given  to 
St,  Augustine's  "  Fecisti  nos  Domine  ad  Te,  et  irrequietum  est  cor  nostrum 
donee  requiescat  in  Te^  There  is  little  in  all  this  that  has  a  distinctively 
Kantian  flavor.  The  treatment  of  the  fundamentals  of  Christian 
belief  as  resting  not  only  on  rational  but  on  spiritual-emotional  bases  is  to 
an  extent  Patristic  and  is  unmistakably  a  legacy  of  the  Traditionalist 
School.  Traditionalistic  also  is  the  onslaught  of  the  New  Apologists 
on  "puny  reason**:  reason  cannot  furnish  a  basis  for  religion,  science,, 
morality,  art,  social  institutions,  because  these  were  not  created  by 
reason  but  preceded  it.  A  more  modern  ground  of  opposition  to  a 
purely  rational  system  of  Apologetic  is  that  intellectualism  has,  in 
point  of  fact,  been  ruled  out  by  modern  science.  Intellectualism 
pretends  to  a  knowledge  of  the  noumenon  (chose-ensoi)  ^  whereas 
modern  science  knows  nothing  of  noumena  (essences).  The 
Scholastic     talks    about     the     essence,     for     example,     of     gold: 

KAnnaleSy  Oct.  1901,  p.  77. 
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modern  science  knows  nothing  about  gold  except  its  color, 
size,  shape,  weight,  chemical  properties,  and  so  forth.  These  alone 
are  revealed  by  laboratory  research;  of  these  alone  does  the  modem 
scientist  speak,  and  when  the  intellectnalist  talks  glibly  about  essences 
he  is  using  language  which  the  modern  world  does  not  understand. 
In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  New  Apologist,  suiting  himself  to  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  his  adversary  in  the  contest,  adopts  the  Kantian 
doctrine  of  the  unknowableness  of  noumenal  reality,  in  so  far  is  the 
charge  of  Kantism  acknowledged  to  be  true.*  That  accommodations 
of  this  kind  imply  a  compromise  with  the  adversary  and  a  consequent 
jdelding  of  principle  is  the  contention  of  the  opponents  of  the  New 
Apologetic.  The  case  of  the  Abb6  Loisy  affords  a  parallel;  and  in 
both  instances  ecclesiastical  authority  has  sided  with  those  who  think 
that  yielding  a  vital  point,  even  for  the  sake  of  meeting  the  adversary 
on  his  own  groimd,  can  have  none  but  disastrous  consequences. 

In  its  negative,  or  destructive,  phase,  the  New  Apologetic  not 
only  criticizes  the  prevailing  method  of  defending  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity  by  means  of  weapons  furnished  by  Scholastic 
theology  and  philosophy,  but  also  takes  to  task  the  Scholastic  method, 
as  such,  and  rehearses  every  objection  that  has  been  made  against  it 
from  it  the  days  of  Roger  Bacon  to  our  own  time.  The  sum  of 
these  objections  is  that  Scholasticism  is  intellectual  formalism. 
Scholasticism,  writes  Abb6  Denis,*  is  based  on  the  use  of  the  syllogism, 
which  has  the  disadvantage  of  proceeding  only  from  given  premisses 
and  can,  therefore,  discover  nothing  new.  The  syllogistic  process,  he 
continues,  recognizes  between  dogma  and  the  human  soul  only  the 
logical  nexus,  which  is  the  simplest  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  weakest. 
To  the  exclusive  use  of  this  intellectual  method  he  traces  "that  dia- 
lectical dogmatism  which  is  up  in  arms  against  facts,  as  soon  as  the 
facts  (physical,  psychological  or  historical)  contradict  so-called  self- 
evident  principles  or  the  conclusions  derived  therefrom."  In  similar 
strain  Abb6  Mano  inveighs  against  the  modern  representative  of 
Scholasticism^  who  from  the  a  priori  principle  "  The  less  cannot  contain 
the  greater,'^  argues  against  evolution!  This  false  method,  he  is  careful 
tofadd,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  St.  Thomas,  but  to  his  degenerate 
followers:  the  Philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  will  always  be,  and  should 
always  be,  considered  a  great  system  of  Christian  Philosophy;   that, 

*Annale8f  Ser.  2,  tome  xliii,  pp.  230ff. 
*Annales,  Ser.  2,  tome  xxxviii,  p.  110. 
^Annale8,  Ser.  3,  tome  i,  p.  559. 
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however,  does  not  mean  that  we  should  look  upon  it  as  a  "hieratic 
and  intangible  collection  of  sacred  formulas,  but  rather  as  a  broad, 
living  system  vivified  by  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity."  The  mental 
attitude  of  the  imdiscriminating  adherent  of  Scholasticism  had  al- 
ready been  characterized  by  0116-Laprune  as  "  psi/tocisme,"  and,  when 
the  facts  in  the  case  are  viewed  calmly  and  critically,  it  is  recognized 
that  imdue  deference  to  authority  is  no  more  a  part  of  Scholasticism 
than  it  is  of  any  other  system. 

In  an  age  long  since  gone  by,  men  rated  a  certain  popular  text- 
book of  logic  so  highly  as  to  argue  its  claims  thus:  Whoso  does  not 
understand  the  Isagoge  cannot  imderstand  Aristotle's  Categories;  he 
who  does  not  understand  Aristotle's  Categories  cannot  reason  rightly; 
he  who  does  not  reason  rightly  cannot  act  rightly;  but  he  who  does  not 
act  rightly  cannot  attain  salvation ;  therefore,  he  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  Isagoge  cannot  attain  salvation !'  The  modern  world  is 
neither  convinced  nor  edified  by  such  an  array  of  demonstrative 
force.  Whatever  it  thinks  of  Porphyry's  Isagoge,  it  certainly  hesitates 
at  the  assertion  "whoever  does  not  reason  well  cannot  act  rightly.'' 
If  any  men  ever  took  the  chain  of  argument  seriously  those  men  were 
not  Scholastics  of  the  type  of  Albert  the  Great  and  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquin.  This  much,  however,  is  true,  the  Scholastics,  especially  in 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Scholastic  movement  exaggerated  the  im- 
portance of  Dialectic.  It  may  be  said,  and  this  is  to  some  extent 
true  of  the  greatest  of  the  Schoolmen,  that  they  had  merely  a  dialectical 
concept  of  morality,  volition,  emotion.  They  were  intellectualists; 
they  inclined  to  formalism.  But  which  of  them,  when  put  to  the 
test  would  affirm  that  reality,  especially  the  Supreme  Reality,  God, 
can  be  adequately  expressed  in  any  one  intellectual  formula  or  series 
of  formulas?  They  would,  indeed,  insist  on  attempting  to  express 
all  things,  including  God,  in  rational  categories,  such  as  Substance, 
Cause,  Actuality,  etc.,  but  did  they  not,  one  and  all,  confess  the  in- 
adequacy of  such  categories  when  applied  to  the  Infinite?  And  if,. 
in  their  philosophical  enquiries  they,  the  heirs  of  preceding  centuries 
in  which  Dialectic  reigned  supreme,  insisted  on  the  logical  nexus 
between  God  and  the  human  mind,  did  they  not,  as  saints  and  the 
heirs  to  all  the  traditions  of  monastic  piety,  insist  on  the  all-important 
emotional  and  volitional  nexus  between  God  and  the  human  soul? 
The  whole  Scholastic  movement  was  rational,  or  intellectual,  which 
is  certainly  a  phase  of  philosophical  activity.    They,  and  they  alone, 

*Prantl,  Gesch,  der  Logik,  Bd.  i,  Absch.  xi,  Anmerk.  125. 
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incur  the  censure  of  the  New  Apologist  who,  looking  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  thirteenth  century  as  final,  consider  that  the  rational  or  in- 
tellectual is  the  only  philosophical  phase  of  human  activity,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  emotional  and  volitional.  No  thinking  person  to-day 
would  define  man  as  "a  rational  animal,"  except,  indeed,  for  the 
purely  didactic  purpose  of  Formal  Logic.  But,  if  we  do  recognise 
that  man  is  emotional,  volitional,  endowed  with  non-rational  vital 
force,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  deny  that  he  is  rational,  or 
that  he  can  by  his  reason  lay  hold  of  reality,  although  in  an  inadequate 
and  imperfect  manner. 

As  a  positive,  constructive  system,  the  New  Apologetic  may 
be  said  to  start  with  the  principle  that  reality  is  to  be  formulated 
in  terms  of  action  and  not  exclusively  in  terms  of  thoughtj  that,  con- 
sequently, truth  and  especially  religious  truth,  is  to  be  expounded 
and  rendered  acceptable  by  an  appeal  to  facts  and  not  by  an  appeal 
to  principle  alone.  M.  BlondeVs  book,  VAction^  is  an  elaborate  expo- 
sition of  the  method,  which  may  be  said  to  substitute  ^^Ago,  ergo  sum^^ 
for  the  Cartesian  ^^Cogito,  ergo  sum^  In  the  Introduction — ^and  few 
even  among  M.  BlondeFs  admirers  have  succeeded  in  following  his 
more  lengthy  exposition  in  the  body  of  the  book — the  starting-point 
is  clearly  defined  as  follows:  Immediate  evidence  tells  me  that  action 
is  a  fact,  the  most  general,  the  most  constant  of  facts:  action  is  often 
an  obligation,  but  always  a  necessity,  for  as  long  as  we  live  we  must 
act.  Can  I  determine  my  actions  by  my  thoughts?  No,  because 
I  cannot  postpone  action  until  I  have  subjected  my  thoughts  to  analysis, 
or  until  I  have  reached  a  point  at  which  I  can  think  clearly  about  my 
action.  I  must  act  before  my  ideas  are  cleared  up.  In  every  action, 
therejore,  there  is  implied  an  act  of  faiths  Consequently,  instead  of 
trying  to  construct  a  science  based  on  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  as 
Descartes  did,  we  must  endeavor  to  construct  a  science  of  action, 
since  action  is  more  elemental  than  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  But  a 
science  must  be  universal  and  necessary,  in  the  sense  tliat  the  reasons 
which  it  furnishes  must  be  valid  not  only  for  me  but  also  for  others, 
and  must,  moreover,  be  above  what  is  merely  fortuitous,  or  accidental, 
in  the  action  studied.  The  aim  and  scope  of  philosophy  must,  there- 
fore, be  to  find  in  human  action  universal  and  necessary  forms,  not 
of  thought,  but  of  action.  Thus  does  the  purpose  of  philosophy 
come  to  be  a  kind  of  Kantian  quest  of  action-categories,  without  a 

Categorical  Imperative  on  which  one  can  fall  back  as  a  refuge  from 
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universal  criticism:  tout  est  mis  en  question j  meme  de  savior  sHl  y  a 
vne  question, ^^  In  this  quest  one  must  beware  of  the  phantoms  (idoles) 
imposed  on  the  mind  by  intellectual  formalism.  "Nature/'  "Natural 
Laws,"  "Species,"  "Atom,"  "Chemical  Affinity,"  are  so  many  delusive 
shadows  that  impede,  rather  than  aid,  the  human  mind  in  its  effort 
to  attain  the  ultimate  reality  of  things.  The  time  has  gone  by  when 
one  could  turn  to  physical  and  mathematical  sciences  for  assistance. 
Those  sciences  have  no  bearing  on  philosophy;  they  cannot  conflict 
with  philosophy,  they  cannot  agree  with  philosophy.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  question  of  miracles.  Is  a  certain  miraculous  event  a 
fact?  The  intellectualist  approaches  the  problem  through  the  (to 
him)  necessary  preliminary  consideration  of  Nature's  Laws.  The 
New  Apologist  goes  directly  to  the  consideration  of  the  divine-human 
beauty  and  spiritual  truth  of  the  event.  This  is,  indeed,  as  M.  Blondel 
himself  confesses,  like  taking  refuge  behind  a  canvas  of  Raphael  to 
escape  the  merciless  sword  of  the  dialectician.  The  truth  is — and 
this  is  where  the  method  of  the  New  Apologetic  breaks  down — that  no 
amount  of  inner  adaptation,  need,  want  or  desire  {un  besoin  intime 
^  comme  un  appetit  imperieux)  can  enable  one  to  decide  whether  an 
event  is  or  is  not  a  fact.  Nay,  the  more  one  desires  that  an  event 
should  be  a  fact  the  less  competent  is  he  to  decide  whether  it  is  so  in 
reality.  What  would  it  avail  a  Catholic  in  controversy  with  a  Unitarian 
to  argue  that  the  Catholic  interpretation  of  the  Grospel  Narrative  is 
emotionally  and  esthetically  richer  than  the  rationaUstic  interpreta- 
tion? That  which  is  possible  may  be  merely  possible,  that  which  is 
desirable  may  be  merely  desirable:  to  prove  it  to  be  a  fact  we  must 
go  outside  the  range  of  subjective  experience. 

WTiat  is  new  in  M.  Blondel's  method  is  the  articulate  expression 
which  it  gives  to  the  pragmatic  principle:  it  transfers  the  center  of 
philosophical  enquiry  from  thought  to  action.  The  generic  principle 
of  Immanence, — not  the  transcendental  immanence  of  God  in  the 
Universe,  but  the  pyschological  immanence  of  something  in  us  which 
is  attuned  to  the  Divine, — is  not  by  any  means  new.  The  heart, 
sentiment,  instinct,  appetitu^  Dei,  are  different  names  for  an  immanent 
faculty  by  which  the  mind  or  the  soul  is  prepared  to  accept  super- 
natural truth.  Un  bon  esprit  et  surtoui  un  coeur  droit  are,  according 
to  De  Bonald,  the  qualities  without  which  a  man  is  incapable  of  at- 
taining a  knowledge  of  the  higher  truths.  With  voluntarism,  or 
non-rationalism,  in  that  form  the  intellectualist  has  no  quarrel.    Grod, 

**0p,  cU.,  p.  xxii. 
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who  created  reason,  is  the  Author  of  the  emotional  and  volitional 
faculties  as  well,  and  the  latter  are  in  some  temperaments  more  con- 
ducive to  the  attainment  of  religious  truth  then  the  purely  intellectual 
faculties. 

When  one  turns  from  the  New  Apologetic  to  that  philosophical 
tendency  which  is  known  in  America  and  England  as  pragmatism,  one 
finds  here  as  well  as  in  the  French  movement  (1)  a  protest  against 
the  attempt  to  interpret  all  reality  in  terms  of  intellect,  and  (2) 
an  insistance  on  action,  conduct  or  activity-crises,  as  the  center  of 
philosophical  enquiry.  "The  real,  whatever  it  is,  is  a  great  deal 
larger  than  can  be  stated  in  any  formula  or  series  of  formulas.^^" 
"Thought  and  the  products  of  thought  are  to  be  interpreted,  and, 
hence,  are  valid  only  with  reference  to  certain  crises,  or  tensions,  that 
arise  in  action.""  "Our  only  realities  are  functional  realities.  If 
there  are  others  we  know  not  of  them.""  "The  ultima  ratio  of  every 
creed,  the  ultima  ratio  of  truth  itself,  is  that  it  works."^*  In  English- 
speaking  countries  the  protest  against  intellectualism  has  been  less 
acrimonious  than  in  France.  In  its  positive  phase,  too,  pragnmtism,. 
among  us,  has  been  more  moderate  in  its  claims.  Mr.  C.  S.  Peirce  who 
first  formulated  the  principle  of  pragmatism  in  1878,  writes  as  recently 
as  April,  1905,  that  "if  the  pragmaticist  really  made  Doing 
the  Be-all  and  the  End-all  of  life,  that  would  be  its  death.  For  to 
say  that  we  live  for  the  mere  sake  of  action,  as  action,  regardless  of 
the  thought  it  carries  out,  would  be  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  rational  purport."" 

The  French  School  of  pragmatism,  or  the  New  Apologetic,  as; 
it  is  called,  has  taken  ho  account  of  recent  American  and  English 
pragmatism.  It  has,  however,  appealed  to  the  authority  of  Newman's 
name,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  enumerated  NewTnan  among  its  "intel- 
lectual ancestors."  The  influence  of  the  great  English  Tractarian- 
was,  indeed,  exerted  against  intellectualism;  but  it  must  be  remem-^ 
bered  that  the  intellectualism  which  Newman  had  in  mind  was  that 
of  the  Liberal,  not  that  of  the  Scholastic.  "  Resolve  to  believe  nothing,"" 
he  wTot€,  "and  you  must  prove  your  proofs  and  analyze  your  elements^ 
sinking  further  and  further,  and  finding  *in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower 

''The  Monist,  April,  1905,  p.  249. 

»Ihid. 

'*Ihid.,  p.  256. 

'*Man*8  Place  in  the  Cosmos ^  (Andrew  Seth),  pp.  3,  7. 

'*The  Monist,  April,  1905,  p.  175. 
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deep/  till  you  come  to  the  broad  bosom  of  scepticism/'  It  has  been 
remarkeil  that  Newman  does  not  once  quote  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin, 
nor  does  he  refer  to  any  treatise  of  Aristotle's  except  the  Ethics;  by 
'*  intellect "  as  opposed  to  "  faith,"  he  meant  the  "  wild,  living  intellect,'' 
the  **  universal  solvent."  It  is  true  that  in  the  Grammar  of  Assent  he 
questions  the  validity  of  the  syllogistic  process  as  a  means  of  attaining 
religious  truth,  he  relegates  "  paper  logic  "  to  the  region  of  mathematical 
abstractions,  and  insists  that  in  all  ratiocinative  processes  which  have 
to  do  with  the  "real"  we  must  "begin  with  the  individual  and  let  the 
so-calle<l  universal  come  second."  He  relies  on  the  Illative  Sense 
and  defines  Reasoning  as  "  a  living,  spontaneous  energy  within  us,  not 
an  art.''  But,  in  all  this,  Newman  is  writing  from  the  personal  point 
of  \aew.  A  recent  writer  has  described  him  as  a  "sublime  egotist," 
in  the  sense  that  he  was  not  by  nature  or  inclination  fitted  to  found 
a  school,  but  thought  and  spoke  and  wrote  from  the  point  of  view  of 
one  whose  own  salvation  was  his  chief  concern.  "Were  it  not  for 
this  voice,  speaking  so  clearly  in  my  conscience  and  my  heart,  I  should 
be  an  atheist,  or  a  pantheist,  or  a  polytheist,  when  I  looked  into  the 
world."  "Shall  I  be  saved,  if  I  die  to-night?"  was  his  ruling  thought, 
the  question  constantly  before  his  mind. 

In  so  far  as  the  French  Apologists  have  demanded  a  more  general 
recognition  of  Newman's  influence,  they  have,  it  seems  to  us,  done  a 
service  to  Catholic  education,  especially  to  Catholic  clerical  education. 
Young  men  trained  in  the  Scholastic  system  should  be,  and  the  best 
of  them  are,  capable  of  appreciating  and  developing  abstract  principles 
and  arguments  of  the  dialectical  type.  Those  of  them,  however,  who 
are  trained  in  the  Scholastic  method  without  any  supplementary 
training,  are  defective  in  the  power  to  appreciate  facts,  to  apprehend 
the  concrete,  to  examine  a  text  critically,  to  perceive  the  evidential 
value  of  historical  events,  to  allow  (in  their  examination  of  docu- 
mentary evidence)  for  the  personal  factor.  The  Scholastic  age  was 
strong  in  its  understanding  of  principles,  but  weak  in  its  appreciation 
of  facts;  it  excelled  in  the  logical  faculty,  but  was  lacking  in  historic 
sense.  To  supply  this  defect,  to  develop  the  mind  of  the  young  theo- 
logian in  the  direction  of  the  concrete,  there  is  no  writer  in  English 
whose  influence  would  be  more  productive  of  the  desired  result  than 
'Cardinal  Newman.  His  Apologiaf  his  Grammar  of  Assent  and  his 
Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine  would  supply  a  defect 
that  is  inherent  in  the  Scholastic  method,  but  is  not  necessarily  inherent 
in  Catholic  theology. 
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It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  many  of  Newman's  admirers  among^ 
the  New  Apologists  in  France  have  escaped  the  influence  of  Newman's 
moderation,  of  that  subUme  serenity  of  spirit  which  enabled  him  even 
under  the  stress  of  the  most  powerful  personal  feeling  to  wTite  with 
that  juM  sense  of  the  meaning  of  each  word  which  has  made  him  a 
master  and  model  of  English  style.  No  one  will  question  the  lucidity 
of  the  French  prose  of  the  Annales  de  PhUosophie  Chr^tienne  under 
the  editorship  of  Abb^  Denis.  Still,  one  feels  in  reading  it,  that  the 
word  often  expresses  more  than  a  philosophical  writer  should  feel. 
Indeed,  the  point  at  issue  has  been  so  obscured  by  the  introduction 
of  purely  personal  feeling,  and  so  many  hares  or  controversy  have 
been  started  without  any  hope  of  himting  them  down,  that  one  is  at 
a  loss  to  discover  what,  in  simple  terms,  the  New  Apologists  have  in 
view.  One  thing  is  certain :  the  Apologie  d' immanence  has  no  future, 
as  a  system.  It  may,  as  a  tendency,  be  productive  of  good.  The 
truth  is,  Intellectualism  as  applied  to  Scholastic  Philosophy  and 
Theology  has  never  had  a  fair  field  in  France;  it  has  always  been 
hindered  by  fideism,  traditionalism  or  Cartesianism,  and  no  matter 
how  much  one  may  approve  the  aim  of  the  New  Apologists  one  would 
like  to  remind  them,  in  all  kindness,  of  Pension's  saying,  ^^Cest  Id 
raison  que  nous  manque,  plus  que  la  foV^ 

William  Turner. 
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Francis  £•  Gigot,  D.  D. 

The  great  ancestor  of  the  Hebrews  is  designated  in  the  Bible- 
under  the  two  names  '^Abraham''  and  "Abram/^  whose  exact  relation 
to  each  other  and  precise  origin  are  alike  unknown.  The  former: 
"Abraham'^  means  "the  father  of  a  multitude,"  according  to  Genesis 
xvii,  5,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  two  Hebrew  words  "abi"  (father) 
and  "hamon''  (multitude).  The  latter:  "Abram,"  possibly  an 
earlier  form  of  ''Abraham,"  is  a  contraction  for  'Abiram,"  a  fairly 
common  name  in  ancient  Israel.  Its  traditional  meaning  is  "a  lofty 
father"  or  "the  father  is  exalted."  The  name  itself,  under  the  form 
of  "Abu-Ramu,"  appears  as  a  personal  name  on  a  Babylonian  tablet 
of  the  Reign  of  Apil-Sin  (about  2320  B.  C.) 

According  to  the  account  of  Genesis,  Abram  was  a  son  of  Thare.. 
He  lived  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  a  city  six  miles  distant  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates  and  125  miles  northwest  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
He  had  already  married  Sarai,  his  half-sister,*  when,  imder  the  guidance 
of  his  father,  and  in  company  with  Lot,  his  nephew,  he  left  his  birth- 
place to  go  into  the  land  of  Chanaan.  His  father  settled  for  a  while 
in  Haran.  some  550  miles  northwest  of  Ur,  and  died  there.  After 
his  father^s  death  and  in  compliance  with  a  divine  command,  Abram 
parted  from  his  country  and  kindred,  and  accompanied  by  Lot,  entered 
the  land  of  promise.  He  was  then  75  years  old.  While  traversing 
the  whole  country,  he  built  altars  to  the  Lord  at  Sichem  and  Bethel, 
his  halting  places.  In  the  Negeb,  or  southern  district  of  Chanaan^. 
he  was  driven  by  a  famine  into  Egypt,  the  granary  of  the  ancient 
world.  Fearing  lest  the  Egyptians  should  slay  him  to  secure  his  wife, 
he  said  that  Sarai  was  his  sister,  and  in  consequence,  she  was  taken 
by  Pharaohs  order  into  the  royal  household,  while  Abram  himself 
was  loaded  with  presents  on  her  account.  At  this  juncture,  divine 
scourges  befell  Pharao  and  his  house,  so  that  the  Egyptian  monarch,, 
summoning  Abram,  charged  him  with  deception  and  banished  him 
from  Egypt  with  his  wife  and  all  his  belongings.* 

»Gen.  XX,  12. 

»Gen.  xi,  26;  xii,  20. 
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Abram  then  returned  into  the  land  of  Chanaan  which  God  had 
already  twice  promised  him  as  his  possession.*  Together  ^^dth  Lot 
he  settled  in  the  district  of  Bethel.  But  as  its  pasture-land  proved 
inadequate  for  his  increased  flocks  and  herds  and  for  those  of  Lot, 
and  as  this  entailed  a  dispute  between  their  respective  herdsmen, 
the  uncle  and  the  nephew  agreed  to  separate.  Availing  himself  of 
Abram's  unselfish  offer  Lot  chose  the  richest  portion  of  the  land, 
departed  for  the  lower  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  settled  in  Sodom. 
Abram,  on  the  contrary,  remained  in  the  place  where  a  divine  promise 
of  the  land  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him,  and  moved  from  it  only  after 
Ood  renewed  for  him  that  glorious  prediction,  and  expressly  bade 
him  ^  arise,  walk  through  the  land  in  the  length  and  in  the  breadth 
thereof."  His  next  place  of  sojourn  was  under  the  terebinths  of 
Mambre,  near  Hebron,  where  he  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord.* 

While  Abram  was  encamped  there  a  war  broke  out  in  the  vicinity. 
Quite  recently,  Sodom,  with  four  neighboring  towns,  Gomorrha, 
Adama,  Seboim,  and  Bala,  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Elamite 
dynasty,  which  then  ruled  in  Babylonia.  The  revolt  was  headed 
by  the  king  of  Sodom,  and  to  put  it  down,  the  Elamite  king,  Chodor- 
iahomor,  invaded  the  country  with  his  vassals,  and  crowned  his  victor- 
ious march  with  a  crushing  defeat  of  the  king  of  Sodom  and  his  allies. 
The  conquerors  plundered  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  and  then  withdrew 
in  the  direction  of  Damascus.  Lot  was  among  their  captives,  and  as 
soon  as  Abraham  heard  of  this  he  armed  his  318  trained  slaves  and 
summoned  to  his  aid  the  chieftains  of  the  district  of  Hebron,  his 
Amorrhite  confederates.  The  combined  force  overtook  the  victorious 
kings  at  Dan,  in  the  north  of  Chanaan,  defeated  them  in  a  night  attack, 
and  recovered  both  the  captives  and  the  spoil.  On  his  return,  Abram 
was  blessed  by  Melchisedech,  the  priest-king  of  Salem,  to  whom  he 
gave  a  tenth  of  the  booty,  in  recognition  of  his  priestly  office,  while 
he  refused  for  himself  a  share  of  the  spoils,  and  accepted  it  only  for 
his  Amorrhite  allies.* 

But  although  Abram  had  thus  prospered  in  peace  and  in  war, 
he  had  no  son,  as  Sarai,  his  ^^'ife,  was  barren.  He  therefore  feared 
lest  his  possessions  should  be  inherited  by  Eliezer,  his  servant.  To 
reassure  him  God  told  him  again  in  a  vision  that  he  would  have  a  numer- 
ous posterity.    Abram  believed  God,  but  yet  requested  a  sign.    Where- 

'Gen.  xii,  1,  7. 
*Gen.  xiii. 
*Gen.  xiv. 
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upon  he  was  bidden  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  and  after  dividing  the  victims, 
to  place  the  several  pieces  opposite  each  other.  At  sunset,  he  fell  into 
a  deep  sleep,  and  then  learned  the  future  destiny  of  his  descendants. 
In  the  darkness  he  saw  a  flame  passing  between  the  pieces,  whereby  God 
ratified  His  covenant  with  him.  Thus  did  the  Almighty  pledge 
Himself  to  give  eventually  the  whole  land  of  Chanaan  to  Abram's 
posterity.     Gen.  XV. 

To  secure  this  posterity  so  solemnly  promised,  Sarai  gave  to- 
Abram  her  handmaid  Agar,  an  Eg3rptian,  who  conceived  by  him. 
Agar  finding  herself  with  child  became  insolent  towards  Sarai,  who 
thereupon  treated  her  most  harshly.  To  escape  this  treatment  Agar 
fled  into  the  desert,  and  only  returned  by  command  of  an  angel  who 
appeared  to  her  and  foretold  the  child^s  name  and  destiny.  She 
bore  Ismael  to  Abram  who  was  then  86  years  old.' 

However  dear  to  the  patriarch,  this  child  was  not  the  heir  of 
promise,  as  Abram  was  expressly  told  in  a  vision  granted  him  thirteen 
years  after  IsmaeFs  birth.  After  bidding  him  to  walk  in  holiness  of 
life,  God  declared  that  He  would  make  him  the  father  of  many  nations,. 
and  He  symbolized  this  by  the  change  of  Abram's  name  into  Abraham. 
He  renewed  His  promise  to  give  him  and  his  seed  the  land  of  Chanaan,, 
and  invested  the  practice  of  circumcision  with  a  reUgious  significance 
making  it  the  sign  of  His  covenant  with  the  house  of  Abraham.  He 
also  changed  the  name  of  Sarai  into  that  of  Sara,  and  distinctly  an- 
noimced  that  she  should  bear  a  son  who  would  be  called  Isaac,  and 
who  would  become  the  head  of  the  covenanted  race.  The  vision 
over,  Abraham  lost  no  time  in  circumcising  himself,  his  son  Ismael^ 
and  all  the  male  members  of  his  household.' 

Subsequently,  three  celestial  visitors, — the  Lord  and  two  angels, — 
appeared  to  Abraham,  as  he  sat  before  his  seat,  by  the  oaks  of  Mambre. 
While  they  partook  of  the  meal  which  Sara  had  prepared  for  them, 
the  patriarch  was  assured  again  that  she  should  bear  him  a  son,  despite 
Sara's  laugh  of  incredulity  at  the  announcement.  On  their  departure 
Abraham  accompanied  his  guests  and  received  of  God  the  intimation 
that  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  would  be  destroyed  for  their  wickedness. 
Then  followed  his  wonderful,  but  unavailing  prayer  in  behalf  of  the 
doomed  cities.  Sodom  and  the  other  towns  of  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Jordan  were  consumed  by  fire,  and  Abraham  had  from  afar  a 
glimpse  of  their  entire  overthrow.     However,  his  nephew,  Lot,  was 

•Gen.  xvi. 
'Gen.  xvii. 
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miraculously  and  safely  led  out  of  Sodom,  and  in  his  place  of  refuge 
begot  the  two  ancestors  of  the  Moabites  and  the  Ammorites." 

Abraham  next  journeyed  once  more  to  the  south-land  or  Negeb, 
and  dwelt  in  Gerara.  There  the  Egyptian  episode  anent  Sara  was 
repeated.  To  save  his  life  from  the  jealousy  of  Abimelech,  the  king 
of  Gerara,  Abraham  passed  her  off  as  his  sister,  whereupon  she  was 
taken  into  the  royal  harem.  Her  honor  was  again  saved  through 
God's  intervention,  and  Abraham  cleared  himself  of  Abimelech's 
charge  of  deception  by  saying  that  Sara  was  in  fact  his  half-sister. 
She  was  therefore  given  back  to  her  husband  together  with  substantial 
presents,  and  Abraham,  as  a  prophet  powerful  in  his  intercession 
\^ith  the  Almighty,  obtained  release  for  Amibelech  and  his  house  from 
the  divine  chastisement  inflicted  upon  them  on  Sarahs  account.* 

At  the  appointed  time  Sara  bore  a  son  to  Abraham,  who  cir- 
cumcised him  on  the  eighth  day  and  named  him  Isaac.  The  patriarch 
was  then  100  years  old.  Some  time  later  Sara  took  offence  at  the  sight 
of  Ismael  playing  with  her  child  and  requested  Abraham  to  cast  him 
out  with  Agar,  his  mother.  To  this  Abraham  agreed  only  after  God 
had  bidden  him  to  do  so  and  had  promised,  for  his  sake,  to  make  Ismael 
the  father  of  a  gi-eat  nation.  He  then  dismissed  the  bond-woman 
and  her  son,  giving  them  a  modicum  of  provision  for  their  journey.** 

Abraham's  prosperity  induced  Abimelech  to  seek  alliance  with 
him,  and  Abraham  readily  consented  to  it.  The  covenant,  however, 
was  not  struck  before  the  well  which  the  king's  servants  had  taken  by 
force, — and  which,  from  the  oaths  exchanged  on  the  occasion  of  the 
covenant,  received  the  name  of  Bersabee, — ^had  been  restored  to  the 
patriarch.  Abraham  lived  a  considerable  time  in  Philistine  territory, 
encamped  near  Bersabee." 

Next  came  the  supreme  trial  of  Abraham's  faith.  ".The  patriarch's 
only  son  is  now  grown  into  a  lad,  when  he  receives  the  command  to 
offer  him  to  God  in  sacrifice.  Obedient  and  devoted,  he  makes  the 
necessary  preparations,  and  betakes  himself  to  the  appointed  place 
-of  sacrifice,  resolved  to  satisfy  even  this  extreme  demand.  His  hand 
is  even  raised  to  slay  his  son,  when  he  hears  the  divine  voice,  clear 
and  distinct,  saying  that  God  does  not  desire  the  completion  of  the 
sacrifice,  but  is  satisfied  with  the  pi*oved  willingness  of  the  patriarch 

*Gen.  xviii,  xix. 
•Gen.  XX. 
^oQen.  xxi,  1-21. 
"Gen.  xxi,  22-34. 
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to  surrender  even  his  beloved  son  to  Him.  The  animal  which  is  to 
be  substituted  for  Isaac  stands  there  ready  by  Divine  Providence,  and 
is  offered  in  his  stead.  The  reward  for  his  perfected  obedience  is  a 
solemn  renewal  of  all  the  divine  promises  hitherto  given  him.  Thus 
(1)  Abraham's  faith  is  triumphantly  established  in  the  face  of  the 
most  severe  test  of  all;  (2)  his  son  is  a  second  time  granted  to  his  faith^ 
and  reserved  to  become  the  foundation  of  the  future  people  of  God;. 
(3)  above  all,  in  contradistinction  to  Chanaanite  practice,  the  knowl- 
edge that  God  does  not  demand  human  sacrifices,  is  acquired  and 
secured  for  all  time  to  come.''" 

The  great  trial  over,  Abraham  went  back  to  his  encampment  at 
Bersabee."  Subsequently  to  this,  Sara  died  at  the  age  of  127  years. 
She  was  buried  in  a  place  near  Hebron,  which  Abraham  had  formally 
purchased  as  a  family  burial-ground,  from  the  sons  of  Heth."  As 
the  aged  patriarch  felt  his  own  days  drawing  to  an  end,  he  caused  his 
trusty  steward,  Eliezer,  to  swear  that  he  would  not  take  for  \nfe  to 
Isaac  one  of  the  daughters  of  Chanaan.  He  also  sent  him  to  Haran^. 
where  lived  Bathuel,  the  son  of  Nachor,  Abraham's  brother.  There 
Eliezer  found  Rebecca,  and  brought  her  back  to  be  Isaac's  wife.**" 
Finally,  shortly  before  his  death  Abraham  left  all  his  possessions  to 
Isaac,  bestowing  simply  gifts  on  the  children  of  his  secondary  wives, 
and  sending  them  away  from  their  Palestinian  home  into  Arabia. 
He  died  at  the  good  old  age  of  175  years,  and  his  sons  Isaac  and  Ismael 
buried  him  beside  Sara  in  Machpelah,  near  Hebron.*' 

As  might  be  naturally  expected,  the  other  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  refer  to  most  of  the  events  narrated  in  the  book  of  Genesis 
concerning  Abraham's  career.  These  writings  do  not  aim  at  giving 
an  account  of  the  life  of  that  great  patriarch,  and  speak  of  him  only 
occasionally.  And  yet,  when  their  various  references  to  Abraham 
are  put  together,  they  form  a  picture  of  his  life  and  character  which 
agrees  closely  with  that  drawn  in  Gen.  xi,  26-xxv,  10,  as  can  be  readily 
seen  from  the  following  summary  of  the  particulars  to  which  they 
allude. 

They  distinctly  mention  Abraham's  father,  Thare,"  and  state 
that  God  chose  Abram  and  brought  him  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.**^ 

"DiUmann,  Comm.  on  GensiSf  vol.  ii,  p.  138  sq.  (Engl.  Transl.). 

**Gen.  xxii. 

"Gen.  xxiii. 

"Gen.  xxiv. 

^•Gen.  XXV,  1-10. 

"JoBue  xxiv,  2;  I  Paralip.  i,  26. 

"II  Esdras  ix,  7. 
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His  two  names  are  given/*  and  the  change  of  " Abram  "  into  ''Abraham  " 
is  directly  ascribed  to  the  Lord."  He  lived  for  some  time  beyond 
the  great  river  Euphrates,  apparently  in  Haran,  wherefrom  God  took 
him  and  led  him  throughout  all  the  land  of  Chanaan."  God^s  blessings 
upon  him,  upon  his  race,  and  upon  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  through 
him  are  explicitly  mentioned."  Abraham^s  seed  was  multiplied  as 
the  dust  of  the  earth  and  the  stars  of  heaven,"  and  his  faith  in  God's 
promise  was  reputed  to  him  unto  justice.'*  The  covenant  whereby 
the  Almighty  pledged  Himself  to  give  the  whole  land  of  Chanaan  to 
the  patriarch  and  his  posterity  is  prominently  brought  forward."  Abra- 
ham's beloved  sons,  Isaac  and  Ismael,  are  mentioned  by  name,"  and 
Isaac  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  given  him  by  the  Almighty."  He 
bore  the  mark  of  God's  covenant  (circumcision)  in  his  flesh,"  and  in 
his  heart  was  faithful  to  the  Lord."  His  faithfulness  caused  him  to 
•overcome  the  severest  trials,"  and  thus  he  proved  himself  the  servant 
of  God,"  and  the  worthy  father  of  the  Hebrews." 

Besides  these  and  similar  references  to  the  data  of  Genesis  the 
other  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  contain  several  interesting  par- 
ticulars about  Abraham.  Thus  Isai.  xxxix,  22,  apparently  alludes 
to  special  tribulations  of  the  great  patriarch  from  which  God  redeemed 
him;  Josue  xxiv,  2,  informs  us  that  Abraham's  father  was  an  idolater; 
Ecclus.  xliv,  21,  states  that  the  Lord  promised  to  His  faithful  servant 
the  possession  of  the  whole  country  "from  the  river  Euphrates  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth;"  Ps.  civ.  6,  42,  speaks  of  him  only  as  the  servant 
of  God,  but  other  passages"  give  him  the  more  glorious  title  of  His 
friend;  Daniel  iii,  35,  shows  that  the  ancient  Jews  firmly  believed  in 
his  power  of  intercession  in  their  behalf;    Ecclus.  xliv,  20,  declares 

"I  Paralip.  i,  27. 
»II  Esdras  ix,  7. 
"Josue  xxiv,  3. 

"See  Tobias  vi,  22;  Isai.  li,  2;  Ecclesiasticus  xliv,  21. 
"Ecclus.  xliv,  22,  23. 
**I  Machabees  ii,  52. 

"I  Paralip.  xvi,  16;  II  Paralip.  xx,  7;  Baruch.  ii,  34;  II  Esdras  ix,  8;  IV  Kings 
xiii,  23;  Psalm  civ,  9;  Ecclus.  xliv,  20;  II  Machabees  i,  2. 
»I  Paralip.  i,  28. 
"I  Paralip.  i,  34. 
"Ecclus.  xliv,  20. 
»II  Esdras  ix,  7. 

"Ecclus.  xliv,  20;  II  Mach.  ii,  52;  Judith  viii,  22. 
«Ps.  civ,  6,  42. 

"Isai.  li,  2;  Ps.  xli,  10;  Jeremias  xxxiii,  26;  etc. 
""II  Paralip.  xx,  7;  Judith  viii,  22;  Isai.  xli,  8;  Daniel  iii,  35. 
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that  "there  was  not  found  the  like  to  him  in  glory/'  and  finally ^ 
Isai.  Ixiii,  16,  proclaims  that  Hebrews  unfaithful  to  their  calling  are 
disowned  by  Abraham. 

In  several  respects  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  deal  with 
Abraham  in  the  same  manner  as  do  the  writings  of  the  Old  Covenant 
apart  from  Genesis.  First  of  aU,  they  do  not  contain  a  detailed  record 
of  his  life.  On  the  other  hand,  their  occasional  references  to  liis 
words  and  deeds  are  in  constant  harmony  with  the  account  found  in 
Genesis  xi,  26-xxv,  10.  Thus  the  expression  "he  that  is  called  Abra- 
ham*' in  Heb.  xi,  8,  while  giving  the  ordinarily  received  name  of  the 
patriarch,  suggests  that  he  had  another  name  "Abram  *';  God's  appari- 
tion to  him  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  is  mentioned  in  Acts  vii,  2,  as  is 
also  his  sojourn  in  Haran;"  it  was  after  his  father's  death  that  in 
compliance  with  a  divine  command  he  moved  into  the  land  of  Chanaan,'*' 
not  knowing  exactly  whither  he  was  going;"  it  was  through  an  oath 
that  a  covenant  was  made  with  him  and  his  race;"  He  became  the 
father  of  Isaac  and  Ismael,"  and  through  faith  was  willing  to  offer 
up  Isaac;"  the  promise  of  the  release  of  his  race  from  Egypt  is  distinctly 
mentioned/'  as  is  also  the  important  prediction  that  in  him  all  nations 
should  be  blessed;**  not  only  did  he  believe  in  God,*'  but  his  faith  was 
reputed  to  him  unto  justice;*'  he  is  the  father  of  the  Jews,"  and  his 
formal  purchase  of  a  family  burial-groimd  is  recorded  in  Acts  vii,  16; 
the  incident  of  Abraham's  meeting  with  Melchisedech  is  dwelt  upon  at 
length  in  Heb.  vii,  4  sqq. ;  etc.  Furthermore,  like  the  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament  distinct  from  Genesis,  those  of  the  New  Law  speak 
repeatedly  of  God  as  the  God  of  Abraham,**  and  reflect  the  Jewish 
belief  that  none  could  be  considered  greater  than  Abraham,**  for  he 
enjoys  the  greatest  glory  in  paradise*'  where  he  welcomes  his  children 
after  death  into  his  bosom.*' 

**Act8  vii,  2,  4. 

**Act8  vii,  4. 

"•Heb.  xi,  8. 

•'Luke  i,  55,  73. 

"Gal.  iv,  22. 

»Heb.  xi,  17. 

**Act8  vii,  17. 

^^Gal.  iii,  8,  14. 

*'Gal.  iii,  6;  James  ii,  23,  etc. 

*«Rom.  iv,  9. 

**Mt.  iii,  9;  John  viii,  56;  Acts  xiii,  26;  James  ii,  21. 

*»Mt.  xxii,  32;   Mk.  xii,  36;   Lk.  xx,  37;  Acts  iii,  33;  vii,  32. 

♦•John  viii,  52,  53,  58,  59. 

«Lk.  xiii,  28. 

«Lk.  xvi,  22,  23.  | 
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Side  by  side  with  these  references  to  Abraham  which  are  common 
to  the  Scriptures  of  both  Testaments,  we  notice  in  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  New  Covenant  other  references  which  stand  in  the  relation  of 
a  true  religious  development  with  regard  to  those  we  have  thus  far 
pointed  out.  As  Jesus  is  the  Messias  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament, 
so  is  He  the  "Seed''  of  Abraham  to  Whom  the  promises  truly  refer/* 
Again,  as  He  is  pre-eminently  Abraham's  Son,"  the  patriarch's  joy 
on  the  day  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  new  Isaac,  is  distinctly  men- 
tioned in  John  viii,  56.  Abraham  is  the  spiritual  father  of  all  those, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  who  share  in  his  faith,"  and  descent  from 
him  through  the  flesh  is  of  no  avail  unless  the  Jews  live  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  Abraham;"  such  a  descent  without  holiness  of  life  cannot 
make  men  children  of  God."  In  Abraham's  casting  out  of  the 
bond-woman  Agar,  and  her  son  Ismael,  St.  Paul  sees  a  type  of  what 
was  to  happen  later  to  the  Law,  and  to  all  men  remaining  under  its 
yoke.**  Lastly,  although  Abraham  is  the  ancestor  of  Christ  according 
to  the  flesh,  yet  Jesus,  as  the  true  Son  of  God,  existed  before,  and  is 
far  superior  to  that  patriarch." 

When  we  pass  from  the  Biblical  account  of  Abraham's  life  to  the 
writings  which  embody  the  Jewish  tradition  we  find  that  the  latter 
stand  in  the  same  general  relation  to  the  former  as  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels  do  to  our  evangelical  records:  they  presuppose  the  Scriptual 
data  and  aim  at  completing  and  interpreting  them,  by  means  of  what 
is  usually  a  childish  and  fanciful  narrative.  Thus  from  the  fact 
mentioned  in  Holy  Writ  that  Abraham  received  God's  call  in  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  and  that  ur  in  Hebrew  meant  "flame,"  the  rabbinical 
story  was  invented, — a  trace  of  which  is  still  found  in  St.  Jerome's 
translation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  II  E^dras  ix,  7, — that  the  great 
partiarch  was  cast  by  Nemrod  into  a  fiery  furnace  from  which  he 
was  miraculously  delivered.  The  story  once  framed  naturally  assumed 
different  forms,  all  in  honor  of  Abraham  and  of  the  God  whom  he 
worshipped.  Again,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  recorded  that  Abraham 
went  down  into  Egypt  it  was  added  that  when  there,  he  disputed 
-with  all  the  Egyptian  priests  and  wise  men,  winning  some  to  his  higher 

*»Gal.  iii,  16. 

"Mt.  i,  1. 

»»Gal.  iii,  7,  29. 

"John  viii,  39. 

"Romans  ix,  7,  8;  John  viii,  40,  41. 

»*Gal.  iii,  22-31. 

"John  viii,  53,  58. 
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views  of  the  Godhead,  and  that  he  imparted  to  them  the  knowledge 
of  arithmetic  and  astrology.  According  to  one  opinion,  Abraham 
obtained  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  when  he  was  only  three  years 
old;  according  to  another,  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age;  while  accord- 
ing to  another  he  was  already  forty  years  old.  The  ram  to  be  offered 
in  the  place  of  his  son,  Isaac,  had  stood  on  the  mount  ready,  prepared 
from  the  beginning  of  creation.  The  facts  that  Abraham  won  his 
great  victory  over  the  Eastern  kings,  near  Damascus,  and  that  Eliezer, 
his  servant,  was  a  native  of  that  city,  were  completeil  by  the  story 
that  he  came  with  an  army  out  of  the  land  of  Babylon,  conquered 
Damascus  and  reigned  there.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  incidents  of 
Abraham's  life  are  thus  embellished,  or,  rather,  distorted,  by  marvelous 
additions.  About  his  death,  we  have  the  rabbinical  statements  that 
the  angel  of  death  had  really  no  power  over  him,  and  that  the  men  of 
his  time  expressed  their  grief  at  his  bier;  in  the  following  words :  "Alas 
for  the  ship  which  has  lost  its  captain!  alas  for  mankind  which  has 
lost  its  leader! '^ 

The  Koran  and  the  later  Arabic  writings  contain  very  little  about 
Abraham  that  is  not  derived  from  either  the  Bible  or  the  rabbinical 
sources.  But  further,  what  is  original  in  these  Arabic  documents 
cannot  for  a  moment  claim  a  right  to  be  considered  as  of  any  historical 
value  concerning  the  venerable  ancestor  of  the  Hebrews.  This  is 
clearly  the  case,  for  instance,  with  Mohammed's  story  that  Abraham 
along  with  Ismael  built  the  Caaba,  or  holy  house  of  Mecca;  with  the 
Koran's  statement  that  the  great  patriarch  went  every  year  as  a 
pilgrim  to  that  city ;  with  the  legends  that  he  left  his  foot-print  on  the 
black  stone  of  the  temple  at  Mecca,  and  bequeathed  the  religion  of 
Islam  to  his  children,  etc.  These,  and  similar  narratives  are  practically 
of  the  same  order  as  those  which  we  have  referred  to  above  as  con- 
tained in  the  so-called  Jewish  traditions.  They  all  alike  prove  the 
utter  lack  of  historical  and  critical  sense  on  the  part  of  their  Oriental 
authors,  and  show  no  less  conclusively  the  superiority  of  the  Biblical 
account  of  Abraham's  words  and  deeds  and  place  in  the  history  of 
Revelation,  over  such  merely  human  inventions.  Hence,  one  can 
readily  see  why  critical  students  of  ancient  history  desirous  of  securing 
a  judicious  estimate  of  Abraham's  life  and  character  have  discarded 
altogether  these  stories  and  centered  their  efforts,  during  the  last 
century,  in  duly  appreciating  the  data  supplied  by  our  sacred  records. 

Passing  now  to  the  investigations  of  Modern  Criticism,  its  best  ascer- 
tained results  concerning  Abraham's  life  and  character  bare  (1)  on 
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the  sources  embodied  in  Gren.  xi,  26-xxv,  10;  and  (2)  on  the  career 
of  that  great  patriarch  as  it  comes  out  of  these  records. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  critical  students  of  the  Old  Testament 
agree  generally  that  the  account  of  Abraham's  life  given  in  Gen.  xi, 
26-xxv,  10,  is  traceable  to  three  chief  sources  of  information  which 
are  usually  called  the  Judean ,  the  Ephraimite,  and  the  Priestly  narra- 
tives, and  which  were  finally  combined  by  an  unknown  writer  into 
their  present  form.  The  existence  of  these  main  documents, — which 
are  commonly  denoted  by  their  respective  initial  letters:  J.,  E.,  P., — 
is  rendered  antecedently  probable  by  the  fact  (1)  that  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Genesis  lived  centuries  after  the  events  narrated  in  Gen. 
xi,  26-xxv,  10,  and  therefore  necessarily  depended  on  earlier  sources 
of  information;  and  (2)  that  Hebrew  historians  usually  employed 
documents  for  the  composition  of  their  works.  It  is  ascertained  by 
a  careful  examination  of  the  peculiarities  of  style,  vocabulary,  mode 
of  representation,  etc.,  which  can  even  now  be  discovered  in  the  chapters 
of  Genesis  which  record  Abraham's  life;  for  it  is  admitted,  on  all 
hands,  that  Oriental  writers  of  history  are  essentially  compilers  or 
arrangers  of  pre-existing  documents  and  preserve  carefully  the  various 
literary  features  of  the  excerpts  which  they  combine  together  to  make 
up  a  book.  In  fact,  it  is  this  actual  combination  of  different  sources 
in  Gen.  xi,  26-xxv,  10,  which  accounts  best  for  most  of  the  difficulties 
and  discrepancies  which  may  be  noticed  in  the  present  narrative. 
Only  a  few  instances  of  this  need  be  given  here.  The  use  of  different 
sources  explains  naturally  how  in  one  case,"  "Ur  of  the  Chaldees'' 
is  given  as  Abraham's  own  country,,  while  in  another,"  *^Haran''  is 
named  as  such.  It  accounts  naturally  also  for  the  twofold  narrative 
of  Sara's  seizure,  once  in  Egypt,"  and  a  second  time  in  Gerara."  Again, 
the  number  of  times  that  the  promises  made  to  Abraham  appear  in* 
Gen.  xi,  26-xxv,  10, — they  appear  not  less  than  eight  times, — "  is  due 
to  the  compilers  having  selected  this  as  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  narrative  of  Abraham  in  each  of  the  sources  of  tradition.  The 
seemingly  strange  fact,  that  the  narrative  in  chapter  xvii  should  take 
no  notice  of  the  mention  of  the  same  promise  in  chapter  xv,  is  at 
once  accounted  for  when  it  is  seen  to  be  an  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  different  narratives  overlap  one  another.    The  promises, 

*'Gen.  xi,  31 ;  see  also  xi,  28. 
"Gen.  xi,  32;  xii,  1. 
**Gen.  xii,  10  sqq. 
"Gen.  XX. 
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•contained  in  different  traditions  seemed  to  the  compiler  so  important 
in  \new  of  the  general  purpose  of  his  book,  that,  at  the  risk  of  con- 
siderable repetition,  he  has  incorporated  them  all/'*® 

As  regards  the  manner  in  which  Abraham's  life  and  character 
are  appreciated  by  most  critical  students  of  the  sources  embodied 
in  Gen.  xi,  26-xxv,  10,  it  may  be  described  as  conservative  in  its  general 
tenor.  At  the  present  day,  but  few  scholars  venture  to  regard  the 
great  patriarch  as  a  pure  mythical  creation,  or  as  an  impersonation 
of  a  Semitic  tribe.  Modem  criticism  distinctly  feels  that  for  such 
bold  assertions  there  is  no  real  ground  in  the  sources  imbedded  in 
Abraham's  life  as  told  in  Genesis;  that,  on  the  contrary,  these  sources 
when  carefully  studied  afford  material  evidence — even  apart  from  the 
inspired  character  of  the  narrative, — ^for  the  views  that  Abraham 
was  a  historical  person,  with  a  definitely  marked  religious  character. 
The  following  are  the  principal  reasons  for  regarding  the  Judean 
and  Ephraimite  as  historical  narratives,  which,  although  they  exhibit 
a  picture  of  Abraham  somewhat  idealized,  contain  trustworthy  in- 
formation concerning  him.  Their  variations  with  regard  to  certain 
details  tend  to  confirm  their  reliability  as  to  the  main  features  of 
Abraham's  life  upon  which  they  agree.  Again,  the  supernatural 
occurrences  which  they  record  are  marked  by  great  sobriety  of  state- 
ment and  representation,  and  thus  stand  in  the  strongest  contrast 
with  the  fantastic  extravagances  of  the  Jewish  and  Arabic  stories  of 
a  later  date.  Throughout  their  description  of  natural  events,  they 
are  truthful  to  Eastern  life  even  in  modern  times,  and  constantly 
set  forth  the  facts  of  Abraham's  career  as  moving  on  by  the  orderly 
sequence  of  natural  cause  and  effect.  Abraham  remains,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life,  a  wandering  sheik,  whose  name  is  a 
distinctly  personal  name,  and  whose  character  is  sketched  with  both 
its  moral  good  traits  and  its  blemishes.  Besides  these,  three  other 
important  remarks  go  far,  in  the  eyes  of  most  modern  critics,  to  show 
that  the  narrative  of  Abraham's  life  in  Gen.  xi,  26-xxv,  10,  contains 
a  substantially  correct  picture  of  his  career:  (1)  the  history  of  religion 
shows  that  a  great  religious  advance  such  as  Genesis  said  was  made 
by  Abraham,  has  always  an  individual  character  and  experience 
as  its  starting  point;  (2)  the  documents  embodied  in  Genesis  agree 
in  setting  forth  as  the  divine  purpose  that  Abraham  shall  provisionally 
take  possession  of  the  land  of  Chanaan,  yet  they  never  represent  him 

••H.  E.  Ryle,  in  Hastings  Diet,  of  the  Bibles  vol.  i,  p.  15. 
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as  actually  possessing  the  whole:  Abraham  dwells  in  the  Souths 
pasturing  alternately  in  very  limited  districts.  Now,  if  the  patriarch 
had  never  lived  in  Chanaan,  if  his  abode  there  and  his  very  personality 
had  belonged  merely  to  the  realm  of  legend,  it  might  have  been  con- 
fidently expected  that  later  legends  would  have  provided  a  firmer 
and  more  lasting  foundation  for  the  Israelite's  claim  to  the  whole 
land  than  this  mere  partial  possession  by  their  great  ancestor;  (3)  had 
not  positive  historical  recollections  forbidden  it  to  do  so,  Israelite 
tradition  would  have  naturally  concentrated  all  the  glory  of  founding 
the  national  Church  and  State  upon  Moses.  Now  since,  in  spite  of 
the  great  deliverance  undoubtedly  achieved  by  Moses,  Hebrew  tradition 
nevertheless  goes  back  of  him,  and  finds  in  Abraham  the  primary 
source  not  only  of  the  possession  of  the  land,  but  also  of  the  people's 
higher  worship  of  God,  this  can  be  reasonably  accounted  for  only  by 
the  assimiption  that  memory  had  retained  a  hold  of  the  actual  course 
of  events." 

The  foregoing  survey  of  our  various  sources  of  information 
concerning  Abraham  suggests  a  few  important  conclusions. 

In  the  first  place,  despite  the  undeniable  fact  that  some  of  these 
sources  contain  much  of  the  legendary  and  fictitious,  yet  they  all  pre- 
suppose a  great  patriarch  whose  actual  life  and  individual  features 
have  supplied  matter  for  history  and  legend. 

In  the  second  place,  the  source  which  affords  most,  and  also  best 
historical  information,  is,  as  might  be  well  expected,  the  oldest  which 
has  come  down  to  us,  viz. :  Gen.  xi,  26-xxv,  10. 

Lastly,  modern  criticism  far  from  doing  away  with  the  historical 
character  of  Abraham,  has  rather  confirmed  it  by  showing  that  our 
oldest  source  of  information  is  based  on  earlier  documents  which  it 
has  faithfully  transmitted  with  their  varying  particulars  of  style  and 
representation. 

Francis  E.  Gigot. 


•*See  Driver,  Commentary  on  GeneaiSy  p.  xlvii. 


LUCIAN  OF   SAMOSATA  AND  THE 
ASIATIC  AND  SYRIAN  CHRISTIANITY 

OF  HIS  TIMES 

Ernesto  Buonaiuti^  D.   D. 

In  the  following  study,  we  propose  to  analyze  the  ideas  and 
attitude  of  Lucian,  with  reference  to  the  events,  currents  of  thought 
and  social  conditions  of  his  times.  Hence,  after  making  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers  who  were  his  contem- 
poraries, especially  the  Asiatic  and  Syrian  ones,  we  propose  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  of  his  real  aversion  to  Christianity,  and  to  examine 
the  psychological  reasons  thereof.  A  patient  examination  of  the 
Dialogues  in  which  the  rhetor  of  Antioch  has  exhautsed  the  hilarious 
and  petulant  hiunor  of  decadent  paganism,  causes  us  to  suspect  that 
the  difference  between  his  ideas  (we  are  not  speaking  here  of  his  morals) 
and  those  of  the  Syrian  Christians  of  the  end  of  the  II  century,  are 
not  so  deep  nor  so  wide  as  has  been  commonly  supposed.*  Our  essay ^ 
therefore,  is  not  of  a  character  exclusively  critico-literary.    We  are 

*Some  of  his  Dialoaues  (amongst  others  De  Morte  Peregnni)  were  placed  on  the 
Index  by  Alexander  VII  in  1664,  but  were  afterwards  taken  off.  We  wish  here 
simply  to  give  a  basis  for  estimating  the  very  siinunary  and  rather  superficial  judg- 
ment which  Hamack  has  pronounced  upon  the  works  of  Lucian  in  general  and  upon 
De  Marie  Peregrini  in  particular:  "In  Peregrinus  Lucian  has  overwhelmed  the 
Cynics  with  the  bitterest  scorn,  whereas  he  has  shielded  the  Christians.  .  .  .  His 
motive,  however,  as  is  quite  evident,  is  far  from  being  a  friendly  one.  But  it  is 
significant  that  he  treats  them  not  as  swindlers,  not  as  lawbreakers,  not  as  revolu- 
tionaries; but  as  blind  believers,  capable  of  becoming  enthusiasts  for  self-sacrifice 
and  for  the  common  good.  The  one  word  "Sophist"  as  applied  to  Chiist  has  sufficed, 
in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  to  stamp  Lucian  as  a  blasphemer  not  to  be  trusted  even  in 
the  reports  wherein  he,  as  an  historian,  bears  witness  to  the  purity  of  Christian  life 
and  customs.'*  See  Realencyklopadie,  vol.  xi,  p.  665.  Cf.  Freppel,  Les  Apologistes, 
vol.  ii.  Cotterill,  in  his  Peregrinus  Proteus,  Edinburgh,  1879,  has  attributed  De 
Morte  Peregrini  to  a  forger  of  the  V  century.  But  his  opinion  was  never  followed 
up.  H.  Kestner,  in  his  De  Agape,  Jena,  1819,  wrote  concerning  the  conversion  of 
Lucian  j  but  his  arguments  are  not  very  conclusive.  Others  (such  as  Scholaste  and 
Volateranus)  have  said  that  Lucian  was  an  apostate.  Bemays,  in  his  Lucian  und 
die  Kyniker,  Berlin,  1879,  has  maintained  that  De  Morte  Pere^ni  w^as  directed  solely 
against  the  Cynics.  This  thesis  is  demonstrably  one-sided.  Cf.  the  article  by  L. 
Tonetti,  "II  Peregrinus  di  Luciano  e  i  christiani  del  suo  tempo"  in  the  Miscellanea 
di  St.  e  Cult.  EccL,  for  Dec.  1904,  pp.  72-84. 
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not  here  concerned  to  know  just  what  degree  of  historical  reality  must 
be  attributed  to  the  protagonist  of  De  Morte  Peregrini,  nor  to  deter- 
mine what  verisimilitude  there  may  be  in  the  rare  notes  left  by  the 
Epicurean  dialogist  concerning  the  organization  of  the  Christians; 
neither  shall  we  ask  what  personal  relations  Lucian  may  have  had 
with  the  religious  community  from  which  there  went  forth  one  day 
to  Rome  and  to  martyrdom  Ignatius  the  Bishop;  nor  shall  we  inquire 
which  were  spurious  and  which  authentic  amongst  the  Dialogues.' 
Our  essay,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  an  historico-psychological  character; 
and,  presupposing  the  solution  of  all  these  critical  problems,  we  put 
the  question:  Concerning  the  character  of  Lucian  in  his  social  and 
intellectual  surroxmdings,  do  we  not  notice  at  the  bottom  of  the  spirit 
of  this  sceptical  scouter  of  religious  beliefs,  an  affinity  with  the  Chris- 
tians ridiculed  by  him;  an  affinity  w^hich  was  arrested  in  its  natural 
evolution  only  by  exterior  circumstances?  And  again,  can  we  not 
verify  here,  the  oft-occurring  moral  paradox  by  which  individuals, 
working  under  the  most  diverse  circumstances,  may  conceive  of  life 
imder  aspects  substantially  parallel?  Let  us  endeavor  to  get  a  clear 
notion  of  the  problem,  which  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood:  we  do 
not  say  that  Lucian  had  once  been  Christian,  or  that  he  became  one  in 
later  life;  upon  this  obscene  author,  who,  with  sarcasm  upon  his 
lips,  and  not  a  ray  of  ideality  regarding  the  future,  seems  to  lean  over 
the  open  tomb  of  the  old  world  and  to  croon  over  it  the  most  idle  of 
fxmereal  chants,  surely  the  Grood  Tidings  never  took  any  hold,  but 
fell  as  amongst  the  thorns  of  the  Grospel  parable;  still,  xmder  these 
thorns,  thick  as  they  were  by  nature,  and  doubtless  forced  into  an 
exuberant  growth  by  a  mistaken  education,  did  there  not  lie  a  magnifi- 
cent soil,  eager  to  be  dug  by  some  beneficent  husbandman?  This  is 
the  case  of  conscience  which  we  propose  to  resolve  from  the  pages  of 
a  writer  who,  eighteen  hxmdred  years  ago,  constructed  the  caricature 
of  the  world  about  him :  a  world  that  had,  in  those  times  been  slowly 
disintegrated  by  the  new  spirit  of  the  Christian  life.  This  research 
seems  to  us  interesting,  because  all  critical  inquiries  are  vain  which 
do  not  strive  to  resolve  problems  of  the  soul  and  attitudes  of  thought. 

The  traditional  judgments  on  Lucian  have  always  been  of  an  extreme  severity. 
Prescinding  from  the  examinations  instituted  by  modem  writers,  amongst  whom 
we  must  number  Voltaire,  it  will  suffice  to  recall  the  long-standing  contempt  which 
has  obscured  the  figure  of  Lucian,  from  the  time  of  Suidas,  who  called  him  a  blasphem- 
er, doi^Ti  to  the  anonymous  vituperation  of  the  mediaeval  Mss.,  which  abound  in 
marginal  exclamations  of:  accursed  Lucian  .  .  .  impious  .  .  .  execrable.  .  .  . 
Cf.  Martha,  Lea  MoraHstes  sous  V Empire  Romairiy  Paris,  Hachette,  1881. 
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First  of  all,  a  few  biographical  notes.  Lucian  was  born  at  Samo- 
sata  towards  the  year  120.  As  a  boy  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to 
study  sculpture  wnth  a  relative.  Then  he  became  a  lawyer,  practicing 
his  profession  in  the  courts  of  Antioch,  and  displaying  the  brilliant 
and  eccentric  qualities  of  his  genius.  But  he  abandoned  his  legal 
career  in  order  to  follow  that  of  rhetor  and  sophist.  He  travelled 
throughout  Asia,  Greece,  Gaul  and  Italy,  delivering  his  entertaining 
discourses  and  his  poisonous  declamations.  About  his  fortieth  year, 
impatient  of  routine,  he  renounced  this  frivolous,  though  popular  art, 
and  became  engrossed  in  the  Selicate  questions  of  his  time;  and,  at 
Athens,  followed,  amongst  others,  the  lessons  of  the  philosopher 
Demonax — but  merely  as  a  dillettante  and  a  "superman,"  ready 
to  seize  upon  the  contradictions  of  his  masters,  and  to  deride  the 
differences  between  their  theories  and  their  practices.  Caressed  by 
polite  society  and  applauded  by  all  the  malcontents  of  the  great 
cities  under  the  Roman  dominion,  be  was  appointed  by  Marcus  Autelius, 
about  the  year  180,  through  clever  political  play,  to  the  administration 
of  a  part  of  Egypt.  He  profited  by  his  position  to  enrich  himself. 
Pursued  by  the  accusations  of  his  subjects,  he  defended  himself  in 
an  Apologia;  and  died  about  the  year  200.'  As  fruits  of  his  literary 
activity,  there  remain  a  large  number  of  Dialogues,  written  in  the 
purest  Hellenic  tongue,  not  very  deep,  but  always  racy  of  the  liveliest 
satire.* 

The  life  of  Lucian  falls  within  that  period  of  the  Roman  Empire 
in  which  it  seems  as  if  the  destinies  of  the  Roman  fatherland  must 
flourish  anew,  under  the  wise  and  energetic  government  of  the  Antonini. 
And  the  most  intense  period  of  his  activity  coincides  with  the  long 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180),  who,  bringing  to  the  throne  the 
rigid  doctrine  of  the  Stoa,  seemed  to  wish  to  prove  what  were  the 
limits  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  when  abandoned 
to  its  own  unaided  strength,  and  how  poor  they  were  in 
point  of  practicability  and  efficaciousness,  when  compared 
to  the  forces  of  the  Christian  propaganda.  The  contemporaneous 
existence  of  the  only  sane  philosopher  among  the  Emperors,  and  of 
the  most  atrocious  scoffer  of  philosophy  and  of  the  gods,  that  Paganism 

"Cf.  M.  Croiset:  Essai  aur  la  vie  et  les  auvres  de  Lucien^  Paris,  Hachette,  1882; 
Planck,  Ludanus  und  das  Christenium.     (Stud.  u.  Krit,  1851,  Part  IV.) 

*The  edition  of  Lucian  which  we  have  used  is  that  of  Dindorf,  in  Didot's  collection, 
which  gives  the  Greek  text  with  I^tin  translations,  and  in  which  the  spurious  works 
are  carefully  pointed  out. 
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has  ever  produced,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of;  for  it  throws  a  flash  of 
light  upon  the  innermost  texture  of  the  empire,  to  discover  that  the 
philosopher-emperor  elevated  Lucian  to  a  high  beaurocratic  dignity, 
and  that  the  author  of  Piscator  and  Nigrinus  indulged  in  such  heartless 
sarcasm,  during  the  very  reign  of  him  who  had  changed  the  purple  into 
the  rough  mantle  of  the  Stoic,  and  had  learned  from  philosophers  the 
art  of  government.*  In  the  mind  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  pagan  faith 
was  tempered  by  a  mystical  veil  of  fatalism,  and  the  poverty  of  moral 
criteria  was  compensated  by  an  exquisite  nobility  of  conscience: 
'^Thou  shalt  work  and  think  and  speak*  as  if  thou  wert  immediately  to 
depart  from  this  Ufe.  If  the  gods  exist,  thou  shalt  by  no  means  fear 
death;  for  they  will  not  abandon  thee  to  misfortune;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  do  not  exist,  or  do  not  watch  over  the  affairs  of  men,  what 
boots  it  to  me  to  live  in  a  world  devoid  of  divinity  and  of  providence? 
But  they  do  indeed  exist,  and  do  care  for  human  things:  and  they 
entrust  to  the  power  of  man  the  task  of  delivering  himself  from  real 
evils.  .  .  .  Death  and  life,  honor  and  ignominy,  pain  and  pleasure, 
riches  and  poverty,  all  these  befall  indifferently  the  just  and  the  imjust, 
because  they  are  things  neither  honorable  nor  dishonorable,  and 
therefore  neither  good  nor  bad.''*  The  philosophy  which  Marcus 
Aurelius  endeavored  to  reconcile  with  the  Roman  aristocratic  tradition, 
if  it  may  for  a  time  seduce  us  by  the  quiet  serenity  of  its  formulas, 
cannot  deceive  us  as  to  its  fundamental  character,  so  essentially 
and  mistrustful  of  all  novelty  in  the  domain  of  the  government  and 
of  life,  both  civil  and  religious.^  And  therefore  it  is  of  the  most  singular 
interest  to  note  that,  in  the  fierce  struggle  in  defence  of  the  whole 
classical  patrimony  both  moral  and  theological,  Lucian  and  the 
Christians  are  found  to  agree.  The  arms  used  in  this  battle,  and  the 
limits  of  the  opposition,  the  positive  ideas  of  reconstruction,  ethical 

^PensieSy  Didot's  edit.:  *'A  Frontone  didici  intelligere,  qualis  sit  tyrannorum 
et  invidentia  et  versutia  et  simulatio:  studiosi,  et,  ut  opinantur,  ex  philosophic 
prescriptis  negotia  gerentes  homunciones!  Quam  plena  muco!  Mi  homo,  quid 
tandem?  Fac  quod  nunc  natura  abs  te  postulat.  Aggredere  rem,  si  tibi  datur, 
neque  circumspice,  an  quis  cogniturus  sit;  et  noli  sperare  Platonis  rempublicam, 
sed  sufliciat  tibi,  si  vel  minimum  res  procedit,  et  cogita,  hunc  ipsum  eventum  non 
parvi  quid  esse.  Decreta  enim  eorum  quis  mutare  potest?  Sine  horum  mutatione, 
quid  aliud,  quam  servitus  ingemiscentium  et  persuasum  habere  simulantium?  .  .  . 
Simplex  est  et  verecundum  philosophia;  opus:  noli  me  ad  fastum,  gravitate  tectum, 
abducere." 

•ii,  11. 

'ix,  29:  "Torrens  est  rerum  omnium  natura:  omniia  rapit.  Quam  viles  quoque 
civilis  peritia;." 
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and  social,  are,  of  course,  diverse  in  the  one  and  in  the  others:  but,  in 
the  negative  aspect  of  a  critique  irreconcilable  to  the  organization  of 
the  Roman  world,  the  identity  is  complete,  and  reveals  to  us  an  affinity 
of  spirit  worthy  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

*  *  * 

The  arguments  which  Lucian  unfolds  in  his  numerous  Dialogues 
{nearly  one  hxmdred)  are  of  the  most  diverse:  from  the  fine  discussions 
of  the  gods,  to  the  most  immoral  extravagances  of  the  fifteen  'Eraipucoi 
AtdXoyot,  A  detailed  study  of  these  same  might  lead  to  brilliant 
observations  on  the  diverse  ways  of  conceiving  and  relishing  satire 
in  the  II  and  XX  centuries.  There  were  three  themes  upon  which 
Lucian  loved  especially  to  exercise  his  sarcasm:  against  the  gods, 
against  the  philosophers  and  against  the  social  conditions  of  his  times. 
Against  the  mythological  gods  he  did  not  make  war  in  the  name  of  a 
complex  system  of  metaphysics,  like  that  of  Seneca  or  Lucretius; 
nor  did  he  stimulate  the  facile  and  foolish  petulance  of  the  people,  as 
did  Aristophanes.  He  despoiled  of  their  literary  dress,  the  beautiful 
traditions  which,  sung  in  verse,  had  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
older  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  presented  them  in  a  species  of  prose 
both  simple  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  underlying  meaning.  In 
order  to  exhibit  the  ridiculous  absurdity  of  the  pol5'^theistic  theology, 
he  refrained  from  sapient  argumentation  and  from  the  creation  of 
grotesque  situations:  but  he  exposed  mythological  episodes  with 
candor  and  fidelity,  in  such  a  way  that  the  intrinsic  and  ridiculous 
folly  thereof  became  visible  at  a  glance.  Martha  has  well  said :  "  He 
adopted  the  procedure  of  those  politicians  who,  in  order  to  cast  dis- 
credit upon  a  monarch,  made  common  news  of  the  chronique  scan- 
daleuse  of  the  palace.  Lucian  was  the  Saint-Simon  of  the  court  of 
Jove."*    Here,  for  example,  are  two  fragments  of  celestial  dialogues: 

VuLCAX — What  have  I  to  do,  Jupiter?  For  I  am  come,  as  you  ordered 
me,  with  my  sharpest  axe — sharp  enough  to  cut  through  a  stone 
at  one  stroke. 

Jupiter — Well  done,  Vulcan;  now  bring  it  down  hard  so  as  to  split 
my  head  in  two. 

VuLC.\N — Do  you  take  me  for  a  madman?    Order,  pray,  anything 

else  which  you  want  done  to  you. 

- 

•Op.  cU.,  p.  345. 
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Jupiter — Only  this  and  nothing  else — to  have  my  skull  split  open. 
If  you  disobey  me,  it  will  not  be  your  first  experience  of  my  anger. 
But  really  you  must  come  down  with  all  your  strength,  and  that 
without  delay;  for  I  am  simply  dying  with  the  pain  which  racks 
my  poor  brain  terribly. 

Vulcan — Take  care,  Jupiter,  that  we  do  no  mischief;  for  the  axe  is 
sharp.  .    .    . 

Jupiter — Come  now,  bring  it  down  boldly,  Vulcan;  I  know  what 
is  best. 

Vulcan — I  shall  do  so  but  unwillingly;  for  what  is  not  to  be  done  when 
you  command  it?  Ha!  what^s  this?  An  armed  virgin!  Surely 
you  did  have  a  mighty  pain  in  your  head,  Jupiter.*  .    .    . 

And  a  little  further  on: 

Neptune — May  one  speak  with  Jupiter  just  now,  Mercury? 
Mercury — By  no  means,  Neptune. 
Neptune — At  all  events  tell  him  I  am  here. 

Mercury — Don't  bother  him,  I  tell  you;   for  it  is  not  a  convenient- 
moment  for  you  to  see  him  at  present. 
Neptitne — Is  he  with  Juno? 
Mercury — No,  it  is  quite  another  affair. 
Neptune — I  understand:  Gannymede  is  with  him. 
Mercury — Not  that  either.    He  is  rather  indisposed. 
Neptune — How  is  this.  Mercury?    For  this  is  alarming  news. 
Mercury — I  am  ashamed  to  tell  it,  such  is  its  nature. 
Neptune — But  you  should  not  he  ashamed  to  tell  me,  your  uncle. 
Mercury — He  has  just  now  been  brought  to  bed,  Neptune.*" 

Thus,  Lucian,  with  a  mocking  laugh,  destroys,  as  he  explains 
them  in  the  simplest  of  prose,  the  amiable  fancies  of  his  Hellenic 
forbears.  Far  more  aggressive  is  Lucian's  tone  when  he  wishes  to 
cast  discredit  upon  philosophers,  whom,  by  the  way,  he  is  always 
careful  to  distinguish  from  philosophy  itself.  Here  his  satire  suffers 
no  longer  any  restraint,  and  he  exhausts  all  his  resources  in  order  to 
deter  the  cultivated  and  elegant  society  whom  he  diverted  by  his 
writings,  from  following  the  masters  who  were  then  opening  schools 
in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  empire.  In  his  EunuchuSy  he  imagines  a 
dispute  between  two  philosophers,  Diodes  and  Bagoas,  each  trying 
to  get  possession  of  a  body  of  students,  and,  because  the  latter  is  a 

^DiaL  Deorum.  viii. 
^^Dial.  Deorum^  ix. 
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€unuch,  the  competitor  hales  him  before  the  comets  in  order  to  prove 
that,  according  to  the  law,  it  is  not  proper  to  confide  youths  to  him 
for  instruction.  In  his  Hermotimos  sive  de  Sectis,  he  demonstrates 
the  impossibility  of  embracing  one  opinion  rather  than  another,  when 
good  arguments  are  wanting  and  the  lives  of  the  philosophers  be- 
longing to  the  various  schools  are  always  stained  with  vices.  *^  Here, 
too,  he  describes  with  evident  satisfaction,  a  philosopher  who,  not 
haAang  received  from  his  pupil  the  fee  agreed  upon,  violently  drags 
the  latter  before  the  court  of  justice."  In  his  Convivium,  he  describes 
a  philosophical  discussion  which  degenerates  into  a  fight.*'  Finally, 
in  his  Piscator  vel  ReviviscenteSy  he  imagines  a  court  of  philosophers 
who  sit  in  judgment  upon  himself  for  his  anti-philosophical  mania. 
The  culprit  defends  himself  by  distinguishing  between  the  noble 
philosophers  who  are  judging  him  and  those  who  are  philosophers 
only  in  name  and  whom  he  has  persecuted  with  his  irony.** 

"Audiebam  quoque  omnes  dicere,  Epicureos  quidem  delicatos  esse  et  voluptarios; 
peripateticos  vero  divitiarum  amantes  et  contentiosos;  platonicos  denique  inflatos 
gloriaeque  cupidos.     Edit.  Dindorf ,  p.  2 14. 

*The  masters  of  philosophy  in  the  free  schools  were  paid  directly  by  the  scholars. 
Vid.  Boissier,  La  fin  du  Paganismey  vol.  ii.  "Ilium  ipsum  quum  mercedem  puto 
in  tempore  non  solveret,  rapuit  nuper  ad  magistratum,  obtorto  collo,  vociferans 
et  irarum  plenus,  et  nisi  familiarium  quidam  eripiussent  ipsius  manibus  juvenem, 
crede  mihi^  correptum  morsu  nasum  homini  abstiilisset  senex:  adeo  indignabatur." 
Edit,  cit.,  p.  211. 

"Heri  in  coena  apud  Aristsnetum,  (dixit)  philosophos  quosdam  sermones  habuisse, 
et  contentionem  non  parvam  super  iis  ortam,  ac  si  non  mentita  est  Charinus,  ad 
vulnera  U8(|ue  rem  processisse,  ac  tandem  sanguine  dissolutam  disputationem.  Eklit. 
cit.,  p.  321. 

^^Quem  vero  viderem  multos  non  amore  philosophise  captos,  sed  sola,  quse  ab 
illo  negotio  sperari  potest,  gloria  ductos,  promptis  istis  et  palam  gestis,  quse  imitari 
unicuique  facile  est,  satis  bene  referre  viros  bonos,  barbam  dico  incessum  et  amictum; 
vita  vero  et  actionibus  contradicere  habitui,  et  contraria  vestris  studia  habere,  digni- 
tatemque  professionis  corrpumere,  indignabar  equidem;  videbaturque  mihi  negotium 
illi  simile,  si  quis  actor  tragicus  mollis  ipse  atque  efifeminatus,  Achillem  aut  Thesea  ut 
ipsiun  Herculem  agens,  neque  incessu  utatur  neque  voce  heroica,  sed  sub  tanta 
persona  fractas  delicias  faciat;  quem  neque  Helena  quondam,  neque  Polyxena 
ferret  ultra  modum  sibi  similem;  nedum  ille  decorus  victoriis  Hercules,  qui  videtur 
mihi  mox  eum  ipsa  persona  actorem  talem  sua  clava  elisurus,  a  quo  ignominiose 
adeo  in  feminam  fractus  esset.  Huic  trionis  turpitudinem,  simios  hosce  heroum 
personas  induere  ausos,  et  Cumanum  ilium  asinum  imitari:  qui  leoninam  indutus, 
postulabat  ipse  leo  esse,  quum  apud  ignaros  eius  rei  Cumanos  aspcros  terribilisque 
niditus  ederet,  donee  ilium  peregrinus,  qui  et  leonem  ssspe  et  asinum  vidisset,  redar- 
gueret,  et  fustibus  dolatum*  abigeret.  Prseter  cetera  vero  indignum  hoc  mihi,  O 
Philosophia,  videbatur  quod  nemo  non  hominum,  si  quem  horum  prave  aut  indecore 
aut  libidinose  quicquam  facere  videret,  ipsam  statim  philosophiam  accusaret,  et 
Chrysippum  aut  Platonem  aut  Pythagoram,  aut  cujuscumque  se  cognomine  peccator 
ille  ferret,  disputationesque  imitaretur.     Itaque  ob  male  illo  vivente,  male  de  vobis 
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Under  the  convenient  guise  of  the  writer  of  dialogues,  Lucian^ 
while  never  posing  as  a  social  reformer  or  as  a  champion  of  the  rights 
of  the  humble,  nevertheless  shows  constantly  that  he  deplored  the  too 
strongly  marked  economic  differences  which  he  saw  all  about  him,, 
and  that  he  dreamed  of  a  judicial  state  of  things,  under  which  conditions 
of  life  less  harsh  and  degrading  might  be  afforded  to  the  suffering, 
people.  Lucian,  of  course,  did  not  offer  any  program  of  civil  re- 
demption, neither  did  he  incite  the  crowds  to  rebellion:  he  wrote 
for  the  upper  classes,  to  whom  he  dispensed  with  a  generous  hand 
subjects  for  laughter  and  for  solace:  the  people  in  the  street  never 
had  hirti  with  them,  and  never  succeeded  in  stirring  up  within  his 
superficial  and  merry  soul  any  effective  sense  of  pity.  Precisely  on 
this  accoxmt,  the  calculated  extravagances  in  which  Lucian,  usually 
under  some  paradoxical  and  hilarious  form,  treats  of  social  conditions 
as  he  saw  them  on  all  sides,  take  on  a  great  significance,  and  show, 
better  than  any  other  of  his  writings,  the  profound  character  and 
quick  sympathy  of  the  writer.  All  the  more  so,  as  we  have  often 
noted  the  psychological  fact  that,  when  certain  men  are  elevated  by 
their  genius  to  a  position  and  a  social  order  to  which  they  were 
not  born,  while  they,  of  course,  wish  to  establish  themselves  firmly 
in  their  surroundings,  nevertheless,  they  delight  in  assuming  in  that 
state  certain  attitudes  quite  at  variance  with  it.  Lucian's  idea  of 
society  is  full  of  pessimism:  "Videtur  mihi  hominum  vita  pompa&^ 
cuiusdam  longae  similitudinem  habere;  administrare  vero  atque 
ordinare  singula,  fortuna,  diversos  ac  varios  pompam  ducentibus 
habitus  attribuens:  hunc  enini  oblatum,  si  fors  fert  regali  cultu  in- 
struxit,  tiara  imposita,  satellitibus  additis  et  capite  diademate  corona  to : 

coniectabant,  olim  mortuis:  neque  enim  ad  vos  viventes  exigebatur,  sed  vos  dis- 
cesseratisie  medio;  ilium  vero  aperte  videbant  omnes  indigne  et  inhoneste  se  geren- 
tem.  Ita  quasi  disserto  vos  vadimonio  cum  illo  damnati,  et  in  simile  cum  illo  crimine 
pertracti  estis.  .  .  .  Eo  usque  unusquisque  eorum  amicus  est,  quoad  argentum 
vel  aurum  in  medio  positum  non  fuerit;  si  quis  vero  obolum  imum  ostenderit,  ilicet 
rupta  pax,  ut  nee  jam  foederi  locus,  nee  praeconi  sit  securitas:  libri  deleti,  fugit  virtus, 
cuius  rei  simile  quiddam  usu  venit  canibus:  quis  os  in  medios  illos  projecerit,  ex- 
siliimt,  mordent  invicem;  eumque  qui  os  pnecipuit,  allatrant.  Dicitur  autem  res 
aliquis  Aegyptius  simios  quondam  docuisse  sal  tare  pyrricham,  easque  bestias  (facil- 
lime  autem  humanas  imitantur  actiones)  didicisse  celeriter,  et  saltasse  in  vestibus 
purpureis,  et  personatas,  diuque  probatum  spectaculum:  donee  spectator  aliquis 
festivus,  qui  nuces  sinu  gereret,  proficeret  eas  in  medifim:  tum  vero  simii,  visa  re, 
obliti  saltationis,  repente  pro  pyrrichistis,  simii,  quod  erant  scilicet,  facti,  larvas 
contrivere,  laceratisque  vestibus,  de  fructibus  invicem  repugnarunt:  ilia  autem 
pyrriches  institutio  dissoluta  est  risui  spectatoribus.  Talia  igitur  hi  quoque  faciimt^ 
Edit,  cit.,  vx,  31,  p.  163. 
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alteri  servilem  schemam  circumdedit :  alium  quemdam  formie  decore 
ornavit :  ilium  deformeni  ac  ridiculuin  finxit :  ex  omnigenis  enim  puto, 
forniis  decet  componi  hoc  spectaculuni.  Saepe  vero  per  mediam 
pompam  immutare  solet  nonnullorum  habitum,  baud  sinens  ad  finem 
usque  pompae  interesse  quo  coUocati  fuerant  ordine:  atque  adeo 
detracto  priore  vestitu  Croesum  coegit  servi  captivique  ornatum 
suseipere;  Macandrio  contra,  (jui  bactenus  in  pompa  erat  immixtus, 
Polycratis  tyrannidem  induit,  eoque  ad  aliquod  tempus  permisit  uti 
babitu.  Veruni  ubi  ponipa)  tempus  pra^teriit,  tunc  unusquisque, 
reddito  ornatu  exutoque  babitu  cum  corpore,  qualis  erat  ante,  fit, 
nibil  ab  alio  quolibet  diversus/*  But  tbe  contrast  wbicb  most  sharplv 
struck  the  observant  mind  of  Lucian  was  tbe  difference  of  tbe  classes, 
tbe  economic  abyss  wbicb  divided  society  into  two  antagonistic  groups. 
He  puts  into  tbe  moutb  of  a  priest  of  Saturn  a  protest  against  tbis 
intolerable  state  of  tbings;  and,  considering  tbe  difficulties  of  life, 
be  seems  to  pray  tbat  tbe  fabulous  times  of  Saturn  may  return  once 
more  to  revive  tbe  waning  powers  of  tbe  buman  race:  tbat  all  tbings 
may  become  common,  and  tbat  it  be  no  longer  licit  for  one  man  to 
bave  unlimited  enjoyment  wbilst  tbe  otber  is  in  tbe  agonies  of  starva- 
tion." InequaUty  dominates  tbe  world:  you  must  be  eitber  an  ant 
or  a  camel,  says  tbe  proverb."  Humanity  seems  to  go  lame,  because 
sbe  bas  one  foot  sbod  and  tbe  otber  bare.  But,  beyond  tbe  platonic 
desire  to  restore  communism  upon  eartb,  Lucian  bas  no  practical 
notion;  be  does  not  court  reform,  neitber  does  be  favor  any  com- 
pensation  for   conditions   so   arbitrarily   heterogeneous.    He   places 

^^Menippus  sive  Oraculum  Mortuorum  ConsuUum.    Edit,  cit.,  p.  125. 

^•Hfec  nos  maxime,  Satume,  angunt,  et  rem  esse  intolerabilem  arbitramur; 
istum  quidem  jacentem  in  purpura  tot  in  bonis  delicias  agere,  ructanteni,  et  beatum 
prapdicari  a  familiaribus,  peq>etuos  dies  festos  agentem:  me  vero  ac  mei  similes  hoc 
ipsum  per  quietem  etiam  et  in  soinnis  curare  sicunde  quatuor  confieri  possint 
aboli,  ut  pane  certe  aut  pulse  oppleti,  adhibito  nasturtii  aut  porri  aut  cepae  obsonio, 
ire  cubitum  queamus.  Aut  igitur  immuta,  Satume,  et  reduc  ad  sequalitatem,  aut, 
quod  extremum  est,  ipsis,  illis  divitibus  impera  ne  soli  fruantur  bonis  illis,  sed  de 
tot  modiis  aurl  chocuicem  certe  in  nos  omnes  spargant:  de  vestib\is  a\item  tantum, 
quantum  a  tineis  corrodatur,  segre  non  ferant;  h®c  ergo  omnino  non  p>eritura,  et 
quffi  futurum  sit  ut  corrumpantur  a  tempore,  nobis  uti  dent  induenda  potuit,  quam 
in  arcis  ac  cistis  multo  situ  computrescant.     Saturnalia,  Edit,  cit.,  p.  715. 

^Ub.  c.  xix.  Decebat  te,  Satume  optime,  sublata  prius  ilia  insequalitate,  bonis 
in  medio  omnium  positis,  deinde  imperare  dies  festos.  Ut  vero  nunc  habemus, 
formica  aut  camelus,  ait  proverbium.  Quin  tu  tragicum  mihi  actorem  cogita,  altcro 
quidem  pede  alte  calceatum  quales  sunt  cothurni  tragici:  alter  vero  eius  pes  dis- 
calceatus  sit.  Eo  igitur  babitu  si  ingrediatur,  vides  necesse  ill!  esse  ut  modo  excelsus 
sit,  modo  humilis,  prout  hoc  vel  illo  pede  procedat.  Tanta  est  etiam  in  vita  nostra 
im&qualitas. 
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the  reward  of  the  humble  and  the  punishment  of  the  rich  beyond  the 
tomb,  imagining  that  the  latter  will  be  transformed  into  asses  and 
the  former  into  drivers/'  In  this  life,  however,  the  rich  bethink 
themselves  to  succour  the  poor,  since  without  these  latter,  their  pomp 
and  luxury  would  be  useless  and  inglorious  because  deprived  of  spec- 
tators. They  offer  food  to  the  indigent,  because  otherwise  these 
latter  would  go  and  get  food  for  themselves;  in  short,  they  make 
to  themselves  friends  of  those  who  might  become  terrible  enemies.** 
When  Lucian  WTote  these  things,  during  the  severe  reign  of  the  An- 
tonini,  there  was  in  the  air  a  thin  veil  of  mysticism,  and  philanthropy 
was  all  the  fashion."  But  philanthropic  sentiments,  when  they  are 
not  upheld  by  a  broad  and  tolerant  doctrine,  when  not  accompanied 
by  an  upright  ethical  conscience,  when*not  founded  on  deep  religious 
faith,  are,  as  a  rule,  but  a  deception  of  self-love  and  a  cloak  to  egotism. 
Although  Lucian  exempts  himself  from  a  detailed  study  of  the  causes 
of  social  troubles,  he  nevertheless  goes  very  deep  into  the  problem, 
reveals  the  gravity  of  it,  and  carefully  examines  the  more  general 
lines  and  solvable  questions  thereof.  In  this  matter  he  occupies  a 
singular  place  amongst  the  writers  and  thinkers  of  his  times.  Under 
the  smiling  placidity  of  his  sardonic  speech  there  lurks  an  ill-repressed 
hatred  of  the  Roman  social  order  and  its  forms.  In  his  Nigriniis, 
for  example,  he  establishe;s  a  comparison  between  Rome  and  Athens, 

**Quandoquidem  multa  et  iniusta  divites  perpetrant  in  vita,  rapiendo,  vim 
inferendo,  omnibusque  modis  pauperes  despicatui  habendo,  visum  est  senatui  Popu- 
loque,  ut  quum  obierint,  eorum  corpora  poenas  subeant  non  secus  atque  alionim 
improborum:  animas  autem  sursus  remissas  in  vitam  demergi  in  asinos,  usr^ue  dura 
in  tali  statu  transegerint  bis  centum  et  quinquaginta  nullia  annorum,  asinis  prognati^ 
onera  ferentes,  atque  a  pauperibus  acti:  exinde  demum  ut  liceat  ipsis  mori.  .  .  . 
Philippum  quidem  macedonem  quando  contemplabar,  plane  me  continere  non  po- 
teram:  scilicet  ministrabatur  mihi  in  angulo  quodam  mercede  resarcians  attritoa 
calceos.  Multos  prseterea  alios  videre  licebat  in  triviis  stipem  petentes,  Xerxes,. 
inquam,  Darios  et  Polycratas.    Menippus,  Edit,  cit.,  p.  127. 

"Satumus  divitibus  salutem.  Interrogabo  vos,  si  clausis  oculis  incederent 
pauperes,  nonne  vobis  id  molestum  esset?  non  habentibus  nempe  quibus  ostenderetis. 
Testes  purpureas,  et  pedissequorum  turbam,  aut  magnitudinem  anulorum.  Omitto 
dicere  fieri  non  posse  quin  insidiie  et  odia  contra  vos  conclpiant  pauperes,  si  vivere- 
in  deliciis  soli  velitis.  Qua?  enim  se  vota  contra  vos  facturos  minantur,  abominanda 
sunt:  et  absit  ut  in  necessitatem  vovendi  talia  deveniant:  nam  neque  farcimen 
turn  gustabilis  neque  placentam,  nisi  si  quid  forte  canis  reliquerit:  lenticula  vobi» 
aaperdse  tabem  habebit;  aper  et  cervus  interea  dum  assuantr,  fugam  de  culina  medi> 
tabantur  in  saltum;  et  gallin»,  ilicet,  contentis  alis  etiam  implumes  ad  ipsos  pauperes 
avolabunt,  Ac.  Saturnalia.  Cf.  Guignebett:  TertuUien.  Etude  sur  les  sentiments 
a  regard  de  Vempire  et  de  la  aociiti  civile.     Paris,  Leroux,  1901. 

«>Cf.  Pliny  the  Younger.    Ep,  ix,  30. 
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anything  but  flattering  to  the  capital  of  the  empire,  which  he  describes 
as  the  throne  of  vice  and  of  luxury,  of  unnamable  corruption  and  of 
fraud.  In  another  dialogue,"  a  young  girl  refuses  her  favors  to  a 
soldier:  "At  impiatus  homo  es,  stillavitque  in  te  sanguis  de  capite 
barbari,  quod  ferebas  in  sarissa.  Deinde  talem  ego  hominem  amem? 
Absit  hoc,  O  Gratia?,  Nihil  enim  hie  homo  carnifice  melior." 

Meanwhile,  what  did  the  Christians  of  his  native  land  think  of 
all  these  questions?" 

Lucian  speaks  but  rarely  of  them.  In  his  AlexandeTj  narrating 
an  uprising  of  the  people,  he  reports  a  cry  in  which  are  strangely 
coupled  these  two  antithetical  terms:  "Foras  Christianos,  foras 
Epicureos!''  In  the  same  dialogue,  he  informs  us  incidentally  that: 
^'Atheis  atque  Christianis  plenus  erat  Pontus."  Finally,  in  his  De 
Morte  Peregriniy  summing  up  all  the  episodes  in  the  story  of  this 
semi-legendary  personage,  he  exposes  what  was,  doubtless,  the  com- 
mon opinion  concerning  the  new  religion;  and,  while  recognizing 
the  virtue,  the  righteousness,  the  spirit  of  abnegation  and  of  brotherly 
love  thereof,  he  concludes:  "Bona  cuncta  pariter  contemnunt,  et 
arbitrantur  commxmia,  de  idoneo  nullo  et  exacto  argumento  recepta 
hac  doctrina.''  The  generic  manner  in  which  Lucian  speaks  of  the 
Christians,  the  error  into  which  he  falls  in  describing  their  organization 
and  their  duties,  the  confusion  which  he  allows  between  them  and 
certain  philosophical  schools,  all  go  to  show  that  he  had  no  precise 
information  concerning  them,  and  that  he  spoke  according  to  the 
commonly  received  ideas." 

The  so\irces  of  information  concerning  the  social  and  scientific 
ideals  of  the  Christians  of  Asia  in  the  II  century,  are  not  very  copious. 
But,  fragments  of  apologetic  writings,  some  small  ascetical  works,  a 
few  acts  of  martyrs,  suffice  to  indicate  that,  between  the  characters 
described  by  Lucian  in  the  above  mentioned  work,  and  the  Christian 
<loctrine  of  the  time,  there  are  many  points  of  affinity.    We  need 

'*One  of  the  'Eraiptifoi  AiiXo7oc. 

^Vithin  this  geographical  limitation,  we  do  not  intend  to  consider  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  Church  concerning  property  and  wealth,  but  only  the  ideas  prevalent 
in  Syria  and  Asia. 

**Tonetti  (in  the  article  quoted  above)  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  prototype 
of  Peregrinus  Proteus  was  furnished  by  the  Montanists.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  char- 
acters described  do  not  seem  to  warrant  such  an  assumption:  the  less  so,  as  that 
Montanism  is  a  state  of  exaltation  of  mind,  rather  than  a  heresy  or  sect:  and  all 
the  faithful  of  Asia  in  the  II  century  were  slightly  Montanistic,  at  least  enough  so 
to  have  inspired  in  Lucian's  mind  the  type  which  he  describes  of  a  Christian  enthusiast 
^lesirovis  of  martyrdom. 
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hardly  insist  upon  their  common  contempt  of  the  gods.  The  whole 
life  of  a  Christian  was  a  standing  protest  against  polytheism,  much 
more  efficacious  and  significant  than  mere  sarcasm.  As  against  the 
Greek  philosophers  we  have  the  burning  words  of  all  the  apologists 
whose  works  have  survived  and  come  down  to  us.  Tatian,  who 
was  of  Syrian  nationality,"  points  out  the  weaknesses  of  the  Aristotelian 
doctrine  concerning  human  happiness,  and  does  it  in  terms  which 
are  often  very  ironical."  Erusia,  whose  nationality,  by  reason  of 
the  dififerences  of  the  extrinsic  arguments,  is  uncertain,  but  who,  by 
reason  of  the  internal  character  of  his  WTitings,  seems  to  come  from 
Syria,"  and  who,  without  doubt  belongs  to  the  II  or  III  century, 
exposes  very  fully  and  brilliantly,  in  his  "Irrisio  Gentilium  Philoso- 
phorum,**  the  contradictions  of  the  various  systems,  concluding  as 
follows:  *'Ha?c  itaque  enarravi,  ut  contrarietat^m,  quse  in  eorum  est 
opinionibus  patefacerem,  et  inquisitionem  rerum  quam  suscipiunt, 
vagari,  et  nullo  termino  contineri,  eorumque  finem  esse  inexplicabilem 
atque  inutilem:  quippe  qui  nulla  re  evidenti  et  oratione  perspicua 
confirmetur."*'  These  Syrian  Christian  wTiters  are,  moreover,  dis- 
trustful of  the  speculative  and  systematic  forms  of  the  Greeks,  and 
do  not  like,  in  their  demonstrations,  to  make  use  of  dialectical  argu- 
ments borrowed  from  the  school  of  rationalistic  speculation.  Theophi- 
los,  seventh  Bishop  of  Antioch,"  a  contemporary  of  Lucian,  writes:" 
"Seii  si  dicas:  Ostende  mihi  Deum  tuum,  dicam  tibi:  ostende  homi- 
nem  tuum  et  ergo  tibi  ostendam  Deiun  meum.  Proinde  ostende  an 
oculi  mentis  tua»  \ddeant,  et  aures  cordis  tui  audiant.  Quemadmodum 
enim,  qui  vident  oculis  corporis,  perspiciunt  quae  in  hac  vita  terrena 
peragimtur,  ac  ea  qua>  inter  se  differunt  explorant,  lucem  et  tenebras, 
album  et  nigrum,  deforme  et  formosum,  concinnum  et  inconcinnum, 
apte  dimensum  et  inepte,  partibus  excedens  et  mutilum;  quod  idem 
etiam  de  iis  dicendum,  qua?  sub  aures  cadunt,  acutis  sonis  aut  gravibus 
aut  jucundis:  ita  etiam  se  habent  aures  cordis  et  oculi  mentis,  ut 
Deum  videre  possint.  Videtur  enim  Deus  ab  his  qui  euni  videre 
possunt,  siquidem  oculos  mentis  apertos  habent.    Omnes  enim  habent 

**Clem.  A.  Strom,  iii,  12,  81.  Epiph.  Har,  46,  i,  Cf.  Bardenhewer.  Patro- 
logia,  p.  73. 

^ApoL  c.  ii,  in  Migne's  P.  G.,  v. 

^V.  Intr.  to  the  German  translation  by  Leitl;  Ksempteni,  1873. 

"Cf.  A.  Hamack,  Gesch.  d.  altchrisil.  Lit.,  i,  182,  H.  DiePs  edit.,  Doxographi 
Greed,  Berlin'  1879. 

»»Eu8.    Hist.  Eccl.  iv,  20. 

^Libri  ad  Antolicum,  i,  2  et  seq. 
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oculos,  sed  quidani  caligine  suffusos,  ac  solis  lucem  non  videntes, 
Neque  ex  eo  quod  caeci  non  videant,  idcirco  lux  solis  non  lucet,  sed 
sibi  ipsis  assignent  et  suis  oculis.  Sic  et  tu  mentis  ture  oculos  caligine 
suffusos  habes,  ob  peccata  et  malas  actiones  tuas.  .  .  .  Ut  speculum 
renidens,  ita  animam  hominis  puram  esse  decet.  Cum  igitur  aerugo 
in  speculo  extiterit,  non  potest  hominis  vultus  in  speculo  conspici: 
ita  cum  peccatum  in  homine  fuerit,  non  potest  quisquam  huiusmodi 
Deum  videre.  Ostende  igitur  teipsiun  an  non  moechus  sis,  an  non 
scortator,  an  non  fur,  an  non  prsedo,  an  non  spoliator,  an  non  puerorum 
stuprator,  an  non  contumeliosus,  an  non  maledicus,  an  non  iracundus, 
an  non  invidus,  annon  arrogans,  an  non  superbus,  an  non  percussor, 
an  non  avarus,  an  non  filiorum  tuorum  venditor;  ha?c  enim  qui  agunt, 
lis  Deus  non  apparet,  nisi  prius  se  ab  omni  labe  expurgaverint.  Haec 
igitur  omnia  tenebras  tibi  injiciunt,  velut  si  obstet  humor  in  oculos 
trajectus,  quominus  in  lucem  solis  defigi  possint :  ita  et  tibi  impietatis 
tenebras  offendunt,  quominus  Deum  videre  possis/*"  Tatian, 
too,  holds  that  faith  in  God  depends  rather  upon  righteous  living 
than  upon  mere  reason.  He  says:  "Mundo  morere,  eius  insaniam 
rejiciens;  vive  Deo,  per  iuam  ipsius  amiprehensionem.^^  veterem 
genera tionem  repudians.'*  Later  on,  he  tells  of  a  philosopher  named 
Crescentius,  and  narrates  his  dishonorable  acts  and  his  frauds,  in  a 
style  closely  resembling  that  of  Lucian." 

'•L.  Paul.     "Die  Glaube  Theoph.,  etc.,"  in  Jahrb.  /.  prot.  theoL,  1875,  iv. 

•*Vid  Migne,  in  a  variant:  Z^^i  ry  ^<v,  «iA  TijsiavTov  KaraXiJ^eoj  Ed.  Schwartz's 
edit.,  however,  T.  u.  U.  iv,  i,  Tatiani  Oratio  ad  Groecos,  p.  125)  has  ai>rou  ipsius 
(mundi)  without  even  noticing  the  above-mentioned  variant.  The  edition  has  some 
errors  in  the  text  and  in  the  indexes.  The  variant  recalls  certain  words  of  one  of 
the  Logia  recently  discovered  at  Benhesa: 

The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  you;  and  whatsoever  knoweth  himself  shall  find  it. 
Then  it  continues: 

If  you  kno\t  yourself  well,  you  are  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Almighty  Father,  and 
you  will  perceive  that  you  are  within  the  city,  yea,  ye  are  the  city.  Cf.  Swete,  in 
Expos.  Times,  1904,  p.  488  et  seqq.     "The  new  Oxyrinchus  Sayings." 

"Vestri  philosophi  (O  Grseci)  tantum  absunt  a  studio  veritatis,  ut  quotannis 
nonnulli  a  Romanorum  rege  (there  is  disdain  in  this  phrase)  sexentos  anulos  accipiant, 
nullam  ad  rem  utilem,  sed  ne  gratis  barbam  promissam  gerant.  Crescens  quidem 
ille,  qui  in  magna  urbe  nidum  posuerat,  puerorum  amore  superabat  omnes,  et  omnino 
pecunis  studio  attentus  erat.  Iste  autem  mortis  contemptor  ita  mortem  metuebat, 
ut  earn  Justino  non  secus  ac  mihi,  veluti  modum  aliquod,  machinationibu.s  inferre 
conatus  sit,  quia  veritatem  prsedicans,  gulae  et  fraudibus  philosophos  arguebat." 
See  concerning  the  anti-philosophism  of  TertuUian,  which  offers  so  many  points 
of  likeness  with  the  Syrian  writers,  E.  Buonaiuti,  " Clemen te  Al.  e  la  cultura  classica.'* 
R.d.sc.teol.    Annoi.  j.6. 
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Finally,  an  affinity  is  to  be  noticed  between  the  Christian  tradition 
of  the  Orient  and  Lucian,  in  the  constant  manner  of  considering  the 
social  worid  and  the  hardships  of  the  rebellious  slaves.  We  will  not 
discuss  here  the  general  doctrines  of  the  church  on  the  difficult  questions 
of  possession  and  private  riches.  We  wish  to  touch  briefly  upon  and 
to  revive  the  most  ancient  attitude  of  the  Syrian  and  Asiatic  Christians 
towards  the  economic  problem.  Without  doubt  there  went  towards 
the  determining  of  this  attitude,  manifold  and  imponderable  co- 
efficients which  it  were  impossible  for  us  to  re-evoke  even  with  remote 
approximation.  How  far  did  not  the  expectation  of  the  yarousia, 
silentlv  alive  in  the  Oriental  Christian  conscience  of  the  first  two 
centuries,  detach  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  from  the  affections  and 
interests  of  earth,  and  sustain  them  in  their  contemplation  of  the 
imminent  mirage?  Or,  to  what  point  were  they  not  stimulated  by 
the  memories  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  to  renounce  earthly  goods 
and  to  hold  them  in  common?  The  Diddche  says:  "Noli  extendere 
manus  tuas  ad  accipiendimn,  ad  dandiun  vero  contrahere.  .  .  - 
Non  dubitabis  dare  neque  murmurabis  cum  das;  cognosces  enim 
quis  sit  bonus  mercedis.  Non  repudiabis  indigentem,  communicabis 
autem  omnia  cum  fratre  tuo,  nee  dices  tua  esse;  nam  si  in  immortalibus 
consortes  estis,  quanto  magis  in  mortalibus?"  The  words  are,  of 
course,  not  to  be  taken  literally;  but  they  give  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  widely  diffused  and  profoxmd  sentiment  of  fraternity.  Tatian 
in  his  Ratio  shows  that  rather  proud  indifference  to  the  various  states 
of  life,  which  reveals  also,  in  its  own  way,  the  contempt  for  riches 
and  the  desire  for  equality.  "Regnare  nolo,  ditescere  non  lil)et, 
praeturam  recuso,  scortationem  odi,  navigare  ob  insatiabilem  avaritiam 
non  cupio,  de  coronis  consequendis  non  dimico,  liber  sum  ab  insana 
gloria*  cupiditate,  mortem  contemno,  quovis  morbo  genere  superior 
sum.  Si  servus  simn,  servitutem  sustineo;  si  liber  ingenuinitatem 
non  ostento.  Soleri  video  omnium  eundem,  unam  omnium  mortem, 
sive  in  voluptate  vivas,  sive  inedire  labores.  Dives  seminat  et  pauper 
eodem  semente  perfruitur.  Moriuntur  ditissimi,  eundem  vita?  exitum 
habent  mendici.  Pluribus  rebus  indigent  divites,  quamvis  fides  illis 
et  honos  habeatur.  Pauper  autem  et  modestissimus  quisque  id 
quod  sibi  satis  est  desiderans,  facilius  consequitur."  How  often  do 
we  not  find  in  the  mouths  of  judges,  especially  in  cases  where  Oriental 

"The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  peiiodically  reviving  mystical  manias  of  the 
Encratists,  Montanists  and  Millenarists.  Cf.  N.  Bonwitsch:  Die  Geschichte  dea 
Monianismus.     Erlanger,  1881. 
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Christians  appear  before  them,  words  of  astonishment  when  the  con- 
dition of  the  accused  is  noble  and  wealthy."  Having  come  into  the 
world  with  a  vast  plan  of  restoration  individual  and  collective,  ethical 
and  social,  the  Christians  had  simply  inverted  the  ancient  estimate 
of  life  and  had  set  on  high,  according  to  the  precepts  of  their  Founder, 
the  gifts  which  heretofore  had  been  despised.  Ostentation  had  ap- 
peared to  their  eyes  as  a  sin,  and  they  had  bitterly  combated  it. 
In  certain  parts  of  the  empire,  where  the  Roman  dominion  had  weighed 
most  heavily  upon  men,  and  where  the  most  squalid  misery  prevailed, 
superinduced  by  over-taxation  and  slavery,  the  Christians  had,  per- 
haps, platonically  dreamt  of  a  new  economic  order;"  and  within  the 
narrow  boundaries  of  their  community,  they  encouraged  the  most 
advanced  practices  of  beneficence.  In  their  serene  minds,  the  aversion 
to  Rome  and  to  the  world,  was  fused  with  the  placid  dream  of  the 
proximate  conversion  of  the  world.  Lost  in  remote  corners  of  the 
tumultuous  cities,  these  souls  had  despised  in  their  retirement,  the 
rumors  that  were  bruited  without,  and  the  passions  which  were  swirling 
in  the  open.  From  society  mad  with  vice  came  the  ferocious  perse- 
cution; a  persecution  inspired  by  profane  might  and  cunning.  And 
yet,  in  that  fervid  stirring  up  of  conscience  which  characterizes  the 
dawn  of  the  III  century,  more  than  one  spirit  must  have  found  itself 
compelled  to  come  into  agreement  with  that  Christianity  it  had  de- 
spised, in  the  course  of  that  destructive  analysis  and  criticism  which 
was  devouring  the  agonizing  world.  Lucian  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  one  of  these  spirits.  Like  the  Christians  who  moved  about 
him,  he  derided  the  silly  polytheistic  beliefs,  he  mocked  at  the  sterile 
philosophy,  now  incapable  of  really  resolving  the  problems  of  hfe,  in 
his  heart  he  strongly  felt  the  sad  injustice  wherewith  the  social  body 
was  afflicted.  But  the  surroundings  in  which  he  persistently  lived, 
distracted  him  from  reflection  upon  the  real  condition  of  his  soul, 
and  suffocated  within  him  the  germs  of  spontaneous  maturity. 

*      * 


•*Let  us  select  an  example  from  Ruinart.  Act.  SS.  PhUece  et  PhUormi:  .  .  . 
Culcianus  praises  dixit:  si  scirem  te  indigere  et  sic  in  hanc  amentiam  venisse,  non 
tibi  parcerem.  Sed  quia  multam  substantiam  babes,  ita  ut  non  solum  te,  sed  prope 
cunctam  provinciam  alere  possis;  ideo  parco  tibi  et  suadeo  te  immolare." 

""Whether  consciously  or  not,  in  spite  of  his  protests,  and  however  good  his 
will,  Tertullian  is  substantially  a  revolutionary  and  an  enemy  of  the  Roman  empire." 
Although  somewhat  exaggerated,  this  judgment  of  Guignebert  is,  at  bottom,  true. 
Vid.  Op.  cit.j  p.  145.  The  ecclesiastical  notion  of  property  was  not  clearly  and  com- 
pletely formulated  till  St.  Augustine's  time.    £p.  cl.  lii,  23.  ad  Hilarium. 
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He  has,  indeed,  often  been  compared  to  Voltaire.  Writers,  both 
of  them,  poor  in  moral  sense,  discouragers  of  all  ideality,  incapable  of 
courageous  purpose,  eager  to  destroy  with  the  most  potent  arm 
of  derision,  without  distinction,  whatever  surrounded  them,  whether 
wholesome  or  perverse. 

Still,  Lucian's  humor  hides  a  sentiment  by  no  means  ignoble, 
and  reveals  a  soul  not  unfit  to  play  an  honorable  and  memorable  part 
in  history.  He  lived  in  that  Syria,  in  which,  together  with  Asia 
Minor,  the  Gospel  was,  from  the  very  beginning,  so  extensively  preached. 
Christianity  often  came  within  easy  reach  of  him;  and  he  knew  it 
but  ill.  So  imperfectly  did  he  know  it,  that  we  cannot  suspect  him 
of  any  studied  avoidance  of  it,  as  of  a  dangerous  enemy  which,  if  it 
came  too  near  to  him,  might  subjugate  him,  and  constrain  him  to  a 
mode  of  life  too  diverse  from  that  which  he  had  so  joyfully  embraced. 
In  his  Dream,  he  relates  how  having  been  educated  as  a  sculptor,  he 
"was  at  once  disgusted  with  that  art,  and  preferred  the  sumptuous 
and  suggestive  mistress  Erudition.''"  This  episode  throws  a  vivid 
ray  of  light  upon  the  psychology  of  the  fine  dialogist.  Risen  from 
the  depths  of  obscurity  and  misery,  he  made  the  most  of  his  brilliant 
and  versatile  genius;  welcomed,  caressed  and  prized  by  high  society, 
still  pagan  and  oriental  as  it  was,  Lucian  must  have  satisfied  their 
jaded  and  sceptical  tastes;  his  literary  works  show  the  influence  of 
the  class  in  whose  interest  they  were  composed.  His  sarcasm  was 
spent  upon  religious  ideals  which  pagans  no  longer  held  in  esteem; 
upon  intellectual  speculations  which,  while  they  still  followed  them, 
they  really  despised;  upon  the  Christians,  innocuous  \dctims  of  the 
ferocious  derision  of  their  persecutors.  And  yet,  in  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  there  must  have  been  at  times  a  sympathetic  beat  for  the 
purity  of  those  humble  ones  who  realized  fraternity  amongst  men. 
In  general,  it  is  vain  to  imagine  the  various  destinies  of  a  great  man 
of  genius  supposing  him  to  have  followed  a  path  different  from  that 
which  he  actually  took;  and  still  more  vain  is  it  to  put  to  oneself 
such  a  question  regarding  men  who  lived  so  long  ago.  But,  if  it  be 
licit  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  this  evocation  of  the  principal  ideas 
of  Lucian,  and  from  their  comparison  with  those  prevalent  among 
the  Christians  of  his  country,  we  should  say  that  the  author  of  De 


**H8BC  quidem  adhuc  quum  daret,  ego,  non  expectato  sermonum  fine,  sui^ens 
litem  decrevi;  atque  deformi  ilia  et  operaria  spreta,  conferebam  me  ad  Eruditionem 
valde  luetus:  maxime  quandoquidem  in  men  tern  mihi  venit  scutica,  et  plagas  statim 
non  paucas  inchoanti  mihi  hestemo  die  fuisse  impositas.    Somniiim,  c.  xiv. 
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Morte  Peregrini,  whilst  striking  vAih  the  same  astire  the  cj-nics  and 
the  followers  of  the  Gospel,  was  not  perfectly  consistent  with  himself, 
and  dissimulated,  by  promiscuously  applying  to  all  their  attributes 
the  most  degrading  adjectives,  the  real  contradiction  that  he  bore 
Ti-ithin  himself.  Perhaps,  had  he  not  been  poisoned  and  misled  by  a 
false  education,  by  a  worldliness  so  exaggerated  and  so  \'icious,  Lucian 
might  have  become  an  apologist  of  the  Christ. 

E.  Buox.\iUTi. 


THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM   OF 

THE  BIBLE: 

NATURE    OF    ITS    PROBLEMS.* 

Francis  E.  Gigot,  D*  D* 

The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible  deals  with  most  important 
questions  anent  the  sacred  writings  of  both  Testaments.  Its  precise 
object  is  not  to  restore  to  its  primitive  form  the  text  of  Holy  Writ,  by 
pointing  out  the  erroneous  readings  which  have  crept  into  the  inspired 
books,  and  by  determining  the  original  reading  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
canons  of  criticism.  This  work  it  willingly  leaves  to  the  care  of  that 
branch  of  Biblical  Introduction  which  is  usually  called  the  Textual 
or  Lower  Criticism.  Its  special  province  is  of  a  higher  order,  for  it} 
comprises  all  such  problems  as  bear  directly  on  the  authorship,  date,] 
literary  form,  integrity,  reliability,  &c.,  of  the  canonical  writings.      J 

When  the  treatment  of  these  difficult  and  important  topics  is 
clearly  seen  to  form  the  distinct  object  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  it 
becomes  easy  to  realize  that  although  the  name  of  that  branch  of 
Biblical  study  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  yet  Jhe  problems 
h  agitates  are  of  old  standing.  These  are  the  problems  which  Literary 
criticism  has  freely  dealt  with  for  centuries  in  reference  to  the  ancient 
productions  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  but  which  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  most  Christian  scholars  of  the  past  did  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  handle  with  regard  to  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New 
Testaments.  In  the  eyes  of  many  of  them  to  examine  with  an  equal 
freedom  these  questions  anent  both  the  inspired  And  the  non-inspired 
writings  of  antiquity  would  have  seemed  to  place  both  sets  of  works 
on  one  and  the  same  level,  and  therefore  to  lack  seriously  in  the  respect 
due  to  the  divine  Scriptures  alone.  In  fact,  according  to  a  most 
ancient,  and  for  a  long  time  most  prevalent,  view  of  Biblical  inspiration, 
the  very  words  which  make  up  the  canonical  books  were  dictated  by 
God  himself,  so  that  questions  regarding  the  human  authorship,  date, 

*  In  the  wording  of  this  paper,  the  writer  has  freely  utilized  what  he  has  already 
set  forth  in  his  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  3d  edition,, 
p.  166  sq. 
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and  literary  form  of  an  inspired  work  appeared  them  quite  secondary, 
while  that  of  its  reliability  was  ruled  out  as  a  matter  of  course.  Even 
after  this  mechanical  conception  of  inspiration  had  given  way  to  one 
corresponding  better  with  the  actual  features  of  the  sacred  writings, 
Christian  scholars  generally  continued  to  regard  the  questions  of 
the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible  as  not  forming  the  subject  matter 
of  a  scientific  investigation.  In  the  eyes  of  their  faith,  it  was  sufficient 
that  a  book  of  Holy  Scripture  should  apparently  claim  to  have  been 
written  by  Moses,  David,  or  Solomon,  &c.,  for  admitting  at  once  this 
authorship,  and  for  taking  as  granted  that  the  authorship  extended 
to  all  the  integrant  parts  of  the  book  in  question.  It  is  true  that  at 
times,  they  appealed  to  external  evidence,  in  the  shape  of  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  traditions,  to  confirm  the  data  of  Holy  Writ  concern- 
ing authorship.  But  this  was  rather  an  appeal  to  authority  than  to 
scientific  inquiry :  the  appeal  was  made  simply  because  those  traditions 
were  in  harmony  with  the  data  of  the  Bible,  and  altogether  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  the  traditions  themselves  had  been  founded  mostly 
on  the  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  or  at  least  on  the  titles  inscribed 
to  the  inspired  writings. 

On  account  of  the  same  implicit  belief  in  the  written  Word  of 
God,  it  never  occurred  to  the  minds  of  most  Christian  scholars  of  the 
past  centuries  that  the  scientific  and  the  historical  reliabiUty  of  the 
sacred  books  could  be  the  object  of  searching  criticism.  As  nearly 
all  their  knowledge  of  ancient  history  and  of  the  physical  sciences 
was  drawn  from  the  inspired  volume  or  from  traditions  grounded  on 
its  contents,  they  had  practically  no  extrinsic  means  of  testing  the 
accuracy  of  the  scientific  and  the  historical  statements  found  in  Holy 
Writ.  With  regard  to  the  historical  facts  recorded  in  several  books, 
or  in  several  parts  of  a  book,  of  the  Bible,  either  they  did  not  notice 
the  variations  existing  between  these  accounts,  or,  if  they  noticed 
them,  they  were  not  at  a  loss  to  point  out  many  theoretical  ways  in 
which  the  variations  could  be  disposed  of. 

Again,  as  long  as  they  knew  by  the  infallible  teaching  of  the  Church 
that  all  the  books  of  the  Bible  were  inspired  it  imported  little  in  their 
eyes  to  determine  what  was  the  special  literary  form  of  any  one  of 
them.  Finally,  they  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  a  book  should  be 
considered  as  p\u*e  history  whenever  it  wore  the  appearance  of  a  historical 
record,  as  strict  prophecy  if  it  apparently  referred  to  future  events,  &c. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  questions  pertaining  to  the  Higher 
Criticism  of  the  Bible  have  been  commonly  viewed  in  the  past  from 
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the  standpoint  of  authority  and  considered  as  matters  which  belong 
to  the  domain  of  theology,  not  to  that  of  criticism.  And  it  is  because  of 
this  general  attitude  of  past  generations  of  Christian  theologians  and 
apologists,  that  many  contemporary  writers  on  Biblical  topics,  appeal 
still  to  the  data  of  Holy  Writ,  and  in  particular,  to  the  words  of  our 
Blessed  Savior  in  the  Gk)spels,  as  decisive  in  matters  relative  to  the 
authorship,  historical  character,  &c.,  of  certain  books,  notably  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  of  Jonas.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  tendency 
among  CathoUcs  and  Protestants  alike,  is  towards  a  different  frame 
of  mind,  towards  deciding  the  questions  of  genuineness,  literary  form, 
date,  integrity,  reliability,  &c.,  of  the  sacred  writings,  not  by  way  of 
authority,  but  chiefly  by  that  of  scientific  investigation.  For, 
during  the  whole  quarter  of  a  century,  men  whose  thorough  belief  in 
the  inspired  character  of  the  Bible  is  unimpeachable,  have  in  increasing 
numbers  adopted  this  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Biblical  problems 
treated  by  Higher  Criticism. 

According  to  them,  all  such  problems  cannot  seriously  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  body  of  doctrines  actually  revealed  to  the  Chiu^ch 
of  God;  and  further,  to  present  them  all  indiscriminately  as  directly 
and  necessarily  connected  with  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  faith^ 
would  be  a  fatal  mistake  from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  apologetics. 
They  also  think  that  the  principle"  that  the  questions  concerning 
the  Author,  Redactor,  Composition,  Origin,  History  of  the  inspired 
books,  in  a  word  the  questions  of  Higher  Criticism,  are  of  their  own 
nature  and  under  certain  restrictions,  not  theological,  but  secular 
(profanwissenschaftliche)  questions,  is  a  welcome  key  to  the  solution 
of  critical  difficutlies."^  In  fact,  they  look  upon  a  thoroughly  scientific 
investigations  of  three  problems,  as  the  only  means  of  meeting  Ration- 
alistic Higher  Critics  on  their  own  ground.  Again,  they  can  point 
to  the  critical  work  done  by  such  great  Christian  scholars  as  Origen, 
St.  Jerome,  Eusebius,  and  by  others  of  a  later  date,  as  proving  that 
the  scientific  study  of  the  problems  now  dealt  with  by  the  Higher 
Criticism  of  the  Bible,  is  no  novelty  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  as 
conferring  upon  them  a  right  to  tread,  however  humbly,  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  careful  and  able  critics  of  past  centuries.  Lastly,  they  can. 
even  quote  in  their  favor  no  less  an  authority  than  his  Holiness,  Pope 
Pius  X.  For  in  his  very  recent  letter  to  Bp.  Le  Camus,  a  learned 
French  critic,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  speaks  in  the  following  explicit 

Tranz  von  Hummelauer,  S.  J.,  Exegetuches  zur  Inspirations/rage,  p.  vii.     The- 
earned  Jesuit  is  a  member  of  the  Roman  Biblical  Commission. 
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terms:  ^'As  we  must  condemn  the  temerity  of  those  who,  having  more 
regard  for  novelty  than  for  the  teaching  authority  of  the  Church,  da 
not  hesitate  to  adopt  a  method  of  criticism  altogether  too  free,  so- 
we  should  not  approve  the  attitude  of  those  who  in  no  way  dare  to- 
depart  from  the  usual  exegesis  of  Scripture  even  when,  faith  not  being 
at  stake,  the  real  advancement  of  learning  requires  such  departure. 
You  follow  a  wise  middle  course,  and  by  your  example  show  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  feared  for  the  sacred  books  from  the  true  progress  of 
the  art  of  criticism,  nay  that  a  beneficial  light  may  be  derived  from 
it,  provided  its  use  be  coupled  with  a  wise  and  prudent  discernment."* 
Thus,  then,  for  the  defense  of  the  sacred  writings  of  both  Testa- 
ments, it  is  right  not  to  consider  the  questions  of  criticism  as  decided 
once  for  all  by  the  authority  which  may  appear  to  be  attached  to- 
the  "usual  exegesis  of  Scripture.".  It  seems  to  be  right  likewise  to* 
examine  these  same  questions  with  that  open-mindedness  which 
befits  scientific  investigation,  and  which  alone  causes  one  to  be  fully 
ready  to  gather  up  whatever  particles  of  truth  Higher  Criticism  may 
have  discovered.  In  point  of  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  , 
frame  of  mind  more  becoming  an  apologist  of  revealed  truth,  since  he 
has  nothing  to  fear  for  the  solidity  of  defined  belief.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  granted  that  throughout  his  scientific  study  of  the 
problems  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible,  a  Catholic  worthy  of 
the  name  will  feel  in  his  heart  that  respect  due  to  the  teaching  authority  ^ 
of  the  Church  of  God,  which  should  always  accompany  him  in  the^ 
pursuit  of  any  branch  of  knowledge  which  borders  on  the  domain  of 
divine  Revelation. 

Francis  E.  Gigot. 
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THE  IDEA  OF  LIGHT  IN  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT* 

Leon  Gry 

The  Hebrews,  like  the  other  Semitic  peoples,  considered  light 
as  something  mysterious  and  incomprehensible.  A  knowledge  of  its 
abode,  of  the  place  to  which  it  withdrew  when  darkness  settled  down 
upon  the  earth  was  beyond  mortal  ken,  nor  could  any  man  however 
audacious,  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  the  path  leading  to  that  abode.* 
On  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ  it  was  held  that  a  separation  had  been 
|[  made  by  Yahweh  between  light  and  darkness,  and  that  the  line  of 
demarcation  dividing  one  from  the  other  had  been  drawn  over  the 
waters  of  the  primitive  chaos.'  Whence  came  this  idea?  Was  it 
imported  from  without?  And  in  particular  does  this  last  passage 
from  the  book  of  Job  contain  an  allusion  to  certain  ancient  Babylonian 
Y  rites?'  These  questions  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  study.  One 
ything,  however,  is  to  be  remarked  in  this  connection,  viz.,  that  this  repre- 
entation  of  things  was  in  no  wise  looked  upon  as  mythical,  nor  was 
a  concept  adopted  because  of  its  poetical  affinities  and  possibilities, 
the  Hebrew  it  was  simply  the  embodiment  of  a  traditional  historic 

The  selection  of  Scripture  texts  and  their  arrangement  in  groups  in  order  to 
St udiX  these  groups  and  note  the  characteristics  of  each,  is  a  process  which  should 
presupJ)ose  as  already  accomplished,  the  exegetical  study  of  each  text,  together 
w  ith  a  c^ear  notion  of  the  ideas  that  the  original  writer  wished  to  express.  It  is  hardly 
necessaiV  to  say  that  this  work  of  analysis  is  yet  far  from  being  accomplished  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all.  Moreover,  the  texts  to  be  studied  with  reference  to  a  given  topic 
are  generaHjy  few  in  nximber,  and,  on  that  account,  x)f ten  susceptible  of  very  divergent 
explanatioil^.  Thus  the  synthesis  of  ideas  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  is  a  particularly 
difficult  and^delicate  task,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  certain  views  and  con- 
clusions have  to  be  presented  tentatively  and  with  reser\*e.  Only  through  patient 
careful  discrinfaiation  can  scientific  results  be  achieved  that  are  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  writer  thin*^s  it  opportune  to  make  this  general  remark  before  taking  up  the 
present  subject.  S 

*Job  xxxviii,  1^ 

'Job  xxvi,  10.     X 

•Gunkel,  Schoepfi^  itnd  ChaoSj  pass,  ad  h.  1.  36. 
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truth.  This  is  clear  from  the  first  account  of  the  Creation  (P)  wherein 
it  is  stated  that  light  was  made  the  first  day,  and  that  when  Gk)d 
beheld  the  goodness  of  this  first  creature  he  separated  it  from  the 
darkness.*  In  other  words,  light  was  created  in  the  bosom  of  the 
chaotic  darkness  that  hovered  over  the  face  of  the  abyss  and  following 
upon  this  creation  it  was  separated  from  the  regular  darkness  which 
constitutes  night.  Though  light  was  created  on  the  first  day,  it  was 
only  on  the  fourth  that  the  sun  and  the  moon  were  made.'  These 
are  designated  in  the  Biblical  text  as  r^iwo  a  term  which  is  naturally 
associated  with  the  equivalent  one  used  occasionally  to  designate 
the  liturgical  candlestick.  Thus  the  two  celestial  bodies  formed  by 
God  were  ccnceived  of  as  light-bearers.  In  them  was  located  a  portion 
of  the  light  created  on  the  first  day,  and  their  function  was  to  diffuse 
it  throughout  the  extent  of  the  heavens  and  upon  the  earth.  By 
means  of  these  bodies  it  would  be  easift*  to  distinguish  day  from  night, 
but  they  were  not  looked  upon  as  causing  that  distinction.*  The 
latter  indeed  existed  from  the  moment  when  the  light  had  been  separated 
from  the  darkness  and  when,  according  to  the  divine  command,  they 
began  to  follow  each  other  regularly  in  succession.  From  the  first 
day  in  fact,  there  had  been  an  evening  and  a  morning.  How  explain 
this  reiterated  notion  of  light  enjoying  a  distinct  existence,  an  existence 
independent  of  the  celestial  bodies  through  whose  instrumentality 
it  is  diffused  here  below?  If  we  recall  the  fact  that  the  science  of 
the  Hebrews  as  of  primitive  peoples  generally,  consisted  in  a  superficial 
observation  of  natural  phenomena,  followed  by  very  simple  and  crude 
explanations  of  the  constant  laws  which  were  observed  in  connection 
with  the  recurrence  of  these  phenomena,  it  will  not  seem  improbable 
that  the  observation  of  the  regular  uninterrupted  succession  of  day 
and  night  even  when  the  heavenly  bodies  were  hidden  by  clouds, 
was  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  the  distinction  made  between 
light  and  the  heavenly  luminaries — suggesting  the  possibility  or  even 
the  fact  of  a  separate  creation  for  each.* 

*Gen.  i,  3  s. 

•Gen.  i,  16  s. 

•The  expressions  in  Gen.  i,  14.  should  not  therefore  be  taken  in  a  strictly  rigorous 
sense.  Such  an  understanding  of  them  renders  simply  unintelligible  the  "evenings" 
and  "mornings"  as  well  as  the  "days"  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verses. 

'It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  here  the  futility  and  shortsightedness  of  the 
apologetic  policy  that  would  fain  recognize  in  this  afRrmed  independent  existence  of 
Hght,  an  anticipation  on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writer  of  certain  recent  scientific 
discoveries.  Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the  various  concordlstic  systems  so 
laboriously  constructed  during  the  last  century  each  upon  the  ruins  of  its  predecessor 
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Light  being  the  first  of  God's  creatures,  it  was  quite  natural 
that  it  should  take  on  a  signification  synonymous  with  existence  itself. 
Thus,  to  those  who  are  yet  unborn,  Yahweh  lias  not  given  light.* 
and  the  same  has  been  withdrawn  by  Him  from  those  who  are  dead.' 
In  some  poetical  passages  the  term  is  employed  alone,  but  in  other 
places  mention  is  made  of  the  "light  of  the  living/'  In  either  case 
the  sense  is  the  same,  only  in  the  latter  the  context  shows  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  writer  to  mark  more- distinctly  the  opposition 
between  the  life  of  this  world  and  the  condition  of  the  dead  in  the 
grave  or  in  Sheol/' 

As  in  poetical  language  Sheol  was  darkness,  it  was  only  natural 
by  way  of  extension  to  designate  also  as  darkness  whatever  was  of  a 
nature  to  cause  the  loss  of  existence  and  precipitate  one  into  the 
abode  of  the  dead;  viz.,  dangers  of  all  kinds,  famine  and  the  sword, 
etc.,  as  also  the  feelings  of  anguish  occasioned  by  them.**  But  the 
term  was  found  particularly  apt  to  describe  the  situation  of  those 
who  pass  away  without  leaving  behind  them  anyone  to  perpetuate 
their  memory  amid  coming  generations.  Such  persons  are  said  to  be 
^Hhrust  from  the  light  into  darkness."  From  the  day  of  their  death 
they  are  forgotten — their  portion  is  everlasting  darkness."  It  is 
possibly  along  this  line  of  thought  that  we  should  seek  the  explanation 
of  the  term  *^lamp''  sometimes  used  by  the  sacred  writers  to  signify 
"Son,''  mostly  the  eldest  son  who  inherits,  as  it  were,  the  public  life 
of  his'father."  His  was  especially  the  mission  to  bear  aloft  the  "light" 
of  the  father's  memory,  to  cause  his  name  and  his  glory  to  survive 
through  coming  generations.  Indeed  this  view  would  be  very  probable 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  expression  "lamp,"  in  the  sense  of  "son" 

have  now  little  or  no  interest  for  the  biblical  student.  The  Bible  is  in  no  sense  a 
repertory  of  scientific  knowledge,  nor  have  the  sacred  wnters  anything  in  common 
with  our  modem  astronomers  and  physicists.  Are  we  to  look  upon  the  series  of  suc- 
-cessive  creations  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  described  in  Genesis  as  being  beyond 
question,  because  the  narration  seems  guaranteed  by  divine  authority?  Such  a 
position  would  indeed  be  precarious.  From  the  theological  standpoint  it  would 
involve  a  confusion  of  inspiration  with  revelation,  and  practically  it  would  be  to  enter 
upon  an  apologetic  course  beset  with  grave  difficulties.  Besides,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  encyclical  ProviderUissimvs  Deus  speaks  as  if  Biblical  concordism  had 
already  ceased  to  exist. 

•Job  iii,  20  seqq. 

•Eccli.  xxii,  11  seqq. 

^''Job  xvii,  12;  xxxiii,  30;  Ps.  Ivi,  14  seqq. 

"Job  XV,  22;  xviii,  5,  (11  seqq.) 

"Job  xviii,  17  seqq. 

"The  term  is  used  especially  in  connection  with  the  person  of  David. 
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belongs  to  the  poetical  style;  but  the  fact  that  though  occurring 
frequently  in  the  narratives,  it  appears  only  once  in  the  Psalms  (in  a 
psalm,  too,  which  borrows  not  a  little  from  prose  narratives)^*' 
should  make  us  cautious  in  our  inferences.  Another  explanation  of 
the  term  is  suggested  by  Schwalby.  With  a  view  to  honor  their  an- 
cestors the  ancient  Israelites  may  have  had  the  custom  of  placing 
small  lamps  before  the  teraphim  which  symbolized  their  presence 
around  the  hearth,  and  hence  the  "paterfamilias''  of  the  present  gen- 
eration, on  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  looking  after  this  detail  of 
filial  piety,  and  to  whom  his  forebears  had  looked  forward  for  its 
fulfilment,  may  have  been  conceived  of  by  them  as  the  "lamp''  on 
which  they  were  counting."  But  however  ingenious  this  explanation, 
it  can  hardly  be  made  to  cover  such  a  passage  as  I  Reg.  xi,  36,  where 
in  favor  of  David  is  promised  not  simply  a  lampy  but  a  perpetual  lamp 
before  Yahweh  in  Jerusalem,  It  would  be  preferable  here  to  understand 
the  expression  as  referring  to  a  whole  line  of  descendants  who  will 
continually  recall  to  Yahweh  the  memory  of  David  and  the  glorious 
promises  made  to  him.  All  things  considered,  the  first  explanation 
seems  to  us  more  satisfactory  and  more  probable. 

While  before  all  else  light  stands  for  existence,  it  is  also  used 
metaphorically  to  signify  that  which  makes  existence  desirable  and 
happy,  that  which  gives  assurance  of  its  continuation,  and  generally 
the  fortunate  happenings  of  this  life. 

I  form  the  light,  and  create  darkness 
I  make  peace  and  create  evil. 

Is.  xlv.  7. 

Parallelisms  of  this  kind  are  frequent,  and  not  only  is  prosperity 
in  general  identified  with  light,  but  also  this  or  that  particular  event./' 
Thus  too  the  dawn  which  announces  that  light  is  about  to  take  the 
place  of  darkness,  becomes  the  graceful  symbol  of  a  happy  era  which 
is  going  to  follow  a  period  of  tribulation."  And  not  only  the  happy 
event  itself  is  thus  poetized  in  terms  of  light,  but  also  the  joy  resulting 
therefrom  in  man's  soul  and  which  causes  his  countenance  to  beam 
with  charming  radiance.*' 

In  other  instances  the  poetical  figures  are  more  tame  and  reserved. 
They  do  not  go  so  far  as  the  bold  identifications  noticed  above,  and 

"Ps.  cxxxii,  17;  cf.  I  Reg.  xi,  16;  xv,  4;  II  Reg.  vlii,  19. 

"Schwalby,  Leben  nach  dem  Tode,  p.  40. 

^•Cf.  Is.  Ix,  9  seqq.  (the  deliverance  of  the  people  from  a  distressing  situation). 

"Is.  viii,  29.     (The  similitude  is  extensively  drawn  out);  cf.  also  Ibid.  Ivlii,  8. 

"Ps.  xcvii   10  seq. 
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it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  come  across  beautiful  and  discreet  com- 
parisons between  celestial  light  and  the  man  whom  Yahweh  has  made 
happy.  Thus  the  righteous  king  is  compared  to  the  morning  light 
when  the  sun  shines  and  the  sky  is  cloudless.  (II  Sam.  xxiii,  4); 
the  great  hero,  Simon  Maccabaeus,  is  likened  to  the  sun  which  from 
the  horizon  sheds  its  rays  upon  the  Temple  of  God.  (Eccli.  iv,  7) 
The  glory  and  the  happiness  thus  so  beautifully  described  are  dependent 
upon  man^s  faithfulness  in  carrying  out  the  commendments  of  Yahweh. 
Fidelity  in  the  observance  of  the  Torah  is  itself  compared  to  light, 
and  quite  naturally  so,  since  it  leads  to  the  possession  of  the  divinely 
appointed  recompense  of  which  light  is  made  the  symbol.**  At  times 
the  sense  of  such  texts  is  purposely  ambiguous.  Thus  Job  speaks 
of  certain  persons  who  are  enemies  of  the  light.  (Ch.  xxiii).  The 
obvious  sense  is  that  assassins  and  other  malefactors  naturally  shun 
the  daylight  and  choose  the  night  for  the  perpetration  of  their  crimes. 
But  there  is  also  another  more  subtle  meaning,  viz.,  that  all  such 
persons  studiously  avoid  the  path  of  light  marked  by  the  Torah,  In 
this  play  of  ideas  there  is  already  more  than  a  germ  of  the  twofold 
meanings  of  the  Fourth  Gospel :  "  Everyone  that  doth  evil  hateth  the 
light  ^*  (Jo.  iii,  20).  Righteousness,  which  of  course,  consists  in  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  Yahweh,  is  likewise  poetically  identified  with 
light : 

"Woe  to  you  that  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil: 
That  put  darkness  for  light  and  light  for  darkness."" 

From  this  it  was  easy  and  natural  to  pass  to  the  application  of 
the  same  figure  to  the  divine  precepts,'*  and  even  to  paternal  advice, 
since  all  that  should  be  taught  by  a  father  to  his  children,  could  in 
last  analysis,  be  reduced  to  the  fear  of  Yahweh,  together  with  the 
knowledge  and  observance  of  His  law. 

This  metaphorical  use  of  the  idea  of  light  leads  directly  enough 
to  a  semi-poetical,  semi-philosophical  adaptation  of  the  same  notion 
in  the  Sapiential  books,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  in  the  Book 
of  Wisdom.    What  in  fact  is  wisdom  if  not  the  faithful  fulfilment  of 


^•\Ve  have  erred  from  the  way  of  truth, 
And  the  light  of  justice  hath  not  shined  unto  us, 
And  the  sun  of  understanding  hath  not  risen  upon  us. 

Wisdom  v,  6. 
"Is.  v,  20. 
'^'^Thy  word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feet 

And  a  light  to  my  paths.**     Ps.  cxix,  105. 
^Prov.  vi,  23. 
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the  divine  precepts?  Or,  in  other  words,  it  is  these  divine  precepts 
themselves  which,  as  aheady  stated,  were  symboHzed  by  light.  Like 
unto  light,  wisdom  shines  and  its  radiance  makes  it  discernible 
from  afar  to  those  who  love  and  seek  it."  Its  brightness  cannot  be 
extinguished  because  with  it  all  other  good  things  come  to  man." 
In  a  word,  it  is  "the  brightness  of  eternal  light",  "  for  it  is  something 
immanent  in  Gk)d,  the  prototype  doubtless  of  the  divine  works,  the 
original  idea  that  Gk)d  wished  to  realize  in  time. 

Here  one  feels  himself  entering  upon  theological  ground  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  tarry  there  for  some  little  time.  There  was^ 
indeed  no  need  to  await  a  period  so  late  and  the  influence  of  Greek 
culture  in  order  that  the  notion  of  light  might  serve  to  illustrate  the* 
current  notions  concerning  Gk)d  and  the  beings  standing  in  more 
or  less  direct  relation  to  Him.  The  more  simple  these  ideas  the  more 
natural  it  was  to  illustrate  them  by  means  of  this  notion  so  easily 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  and  rudest  minds,  and  which  suggested 
to  all  the  idea  of  the  immaterial  and  the  wonderful.  Even  at  an 
early  date,  light  must  therefore  have  been  employed  as  a  theological 
symbol.  But  at  bottom  was  it  always  merely  a  symbol?  Thus  far 
only  poetical  texts  have  been  examined,  and  whatever  care  might 
be  necessary  to  point  out  the  process  of  thought  whereby  the  sacred 
writer  was  led  more  or  less  consciously  to  use  the  concept  of  light  in 
such  or  such  a  particular  sense,  one  had  at  least  the  assurance  that 
only  metaphors  were  being  dealt  with.  But  the  relations  established 
in  the  Bible  between  light  and  supernatural  beings  are  found  expressed 
in  the  prose  narratives  as  well  as  in  the  poetry.  Rather  they  are 
assumed  to  be  already  known  to  the  readers  for  whom  the  Bible  was 
intended,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  never  explicitly  characterized 
or  defined.  There  is  consequently  reason  to  ask  if  the  references  to 
light  in  the  prose  portions  should  be  understood  metaphorically  or 
taken  in  their  literal  meaning.  Here  we  touch  upon  the  difficulty 
of  a  study  such  as  this,  but  herein  also  lies  its  great  importance  with 
regard  to  the  history  of  theological  ideas  among  the  Hebrews. 

In  the  earliest  times  what  idea  was  entertained  concerning  the 
relation  between  Yahweh  and  light?  Is  there  not  reason  to  suspect 
in  this  connection  an  influence  derived  from  some  pagan  source  and 

»Sap.  vi,  12. 
**Sap.  vii,  10  seqq, 
»Sap.  vii,  26. 
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to  see  in  Yahweh  a  solar  divinity  or  the  god  of  the  tempest?"  Of 
this,  let  it  be  said  once  for  all,  there  is  not  the  least  trace  in  oiu*  present 
Bible."  If  the  various  texts  be  compared  and  submitted  to  a  careful 
theological  analysis,  the  conclusion  must  be  that  in  the  minds  of  the 
earliest  sacred  writers  Yahweh  was  essentially  the  Gk)d  of  Israel — 
the  war-god  of  a  warlike  nation.  As  to  the  essential  localization  of 
His  being  in  the  light  of  the  sun  or  in  the  lightning  of  the  tempest,  none 
«uch  appears.  The  account  which  is  given  in  I  Kings  (xix,  11  seqq.) 
of  the  theophany  on  Mt.  Horeb  is  quite  suggestive  in  this  connection. 
While  Elias  miraculously  warned  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern, 
Yahweh  appears  before  him.  First  there  was  a  violent  wind  that 
rent  the  mountains  and  shattered  the  rocks,  then  an  earthquake,  then 
a  fire;  in  a  word  all  the  constituent  elements  of  the  tempest  distinct 
from  one  another  pass  successively  before  the  cavern  of  the  vision. 
Yet  none  of  them  contain  the  divinity.  It  is  explicitly  stated:  "and 
Yahweh  was  not  in  the  fire,  ''etc.  It  is  true  that  after  the  commotion 
a  gentle  murmur  is  heard:  it  is  the  majesty  of  God  that  is  passing. 
In  our  opinion  the  greatest  importance  should  be  attached  to  this 
narrative.  From  the  standpoint  of  our  religious  education  and  ideas 
it  looks  very  strange,  and  for  that  very  reason  it  recommends  itself 
as  being  i)robably  if  not  primitive,  at  least  very  ancient.  Its  in- 
fluence will  be  found  later  on  in  the  apocalyptic  visions  of  Ezechiel," 
and  the  same  influence  affords  a  key  to  a  fuller  explanation  of  the 
imagery  found  in  certain  psalms." 

Nevertheless  the  originality  of  this  account  has  been  impugned, 
and  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  narrative  "  has  been  worked  over  in 
the  interests  of  a  spiritual  meaning  and  that  in  the  process  it  was 
divested  of  its  heteroclitical  elements.''  The  critical  scholar  will 
not  be  guilty  of  rashness  in  thinking  that  the  author  of  this  assertion 
would  be  not  a  little  embarrassed  were  he  called  upon  to  prove  it. 
If,  however,  the  flavor  of  originality  that  attaches  to  this  account 
is  not  sufficiently  pronounced  to  warrant  us  in  making  it  the  basis 
of  a  solid  argument,  other  proofs  can  be  alleged  of  sufficient  cogency 

**It  is  needless  to  remark  that  this  conception  of  God  identifying  Himself  really 
with  light  and  with  the  storm,  and  thus  materializing  Himself,  as  it  were,  is,  if  it  be 
supposed  primitive,  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of  a  primitive  revelation,  and  by 
the  same  is  contrary  to  Catholic  dogma. 

''Sun-worjhip  appears  only  at  a  late  date,  and  being  derived  from  the  ever- 
rgrowing  influence  of  Babylonia,  is  looked  upon  with  horror  by  the  faithful  Jews. 

"See  below. 

»Cf.  Ps.  xcvii,  3;  1,  3. 
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to  establish  at  least  a  serious  probability  in  favor  of  our  conclusions. 
That  the  sun-god  was  worshipped  in  Chaldea  together  with  the  other 
astral  di\dnities,  and  even  in  the  first  rank  among  them,  need  not  be 
matter  for  sm-prise.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  very  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  Hebrews  adopted  Yahwehism  (i.  e.,  the  worship  of  a  sun  or 
storm-god"  at  a  time  when  they  themselves  were  wandering  in  the 
desert,  and  naturally  were  often  exposed  to  suffer  from  the  heat  of 
the  day.  Adoration  is  not  given  to  a  divinity  whose  chief  characteristic 
is  the  infliction  of  pain;  and  if  it  be  said  that  Yahweh  may  first  have 
been  conjured  as  a  maleficent  deity,"  how  then,  we  ask,  could  he 
later  become  the  one  God,  meriting  alone  all  the  homage  of  the  Hebrews 
when  they  passed  over  to  henotheism?  A  deity  whose  only  efficiency 
was  to  inspire  fear,  could  never  have  become  the  tutelary  god  of 
the  nation:  such  a  distinction  could  only  be  bestowed  on  one  who 
was  able  and  willing  to  protect  as  well  as  to  punish.  Hence  we  may 
dismiss  the  theory  that  in  the  beginning  Yahweh  was  essentially  a 
storm-god.  Nothing  in  the  Bible  account  gives  any  ground  for  assum- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews  a  naturalistic  conception  of  the  being 
of  Yahweh,  nor  is  it  possible  to  find  elsewhere  any  solid  or  sufficient 
basis  for  such  an  assumption.  That  the  word  rnn^  is  kindred  with 
the  Arabic  fcaim,  air,  atmosphere,  and  that  this  etymology  cannot 
be  otherwise  explained  than  by  connecting  Yahweh  originally  with 
the  storm;  or  that  it  is  necessarily  akin  to  hawaj  fall  (taken  in  the 
causative  sense)  and  thus  involves  the  idea  of  a  similar  connection; 
these  and  such  like  are  conjectural  arguments  which  we  may  well 
hesitate  to  accept  as  convincing.  The  etymology  of  the  divine  name 
is  by  no  means  clear  and  it  is  likely  to  remain  a  mysterious  exegetical 
question  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  would  therefore  be  rather  hasty 
and  premature  to  accept  simply  and  without  discussion  the  affirmation 
of  Winekler"  that  the  Canaanitish  Bel  Hadad,  which  was  doubtless 
a  storm-god,  since  he  was  surnamed  Ramman,  the  thunderer,  bore 
the  name  Yahu  (mn»)  among  the  Habiri  of  Tell-el-Amarna. 

That  Yahweh  was  not  originally  and  essentially  a  storm-god 
is  far  more  than  probable,  and  very  few  scholars  of  to-day  would 

'^In  this  reasoning  it  is  assumed  that  light  did  not  become  an  essential  element 
in  the  theophanies  until  after  the  station  at  Sinai  and  the  adaption  of  Yahwehism. 
This  point  will  be  discussed  later  on. 

'^In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  precisely  the  opposite  sentiment 
that  prevails  amongst  the  Israelites.  They  are  anxious  that  Yahweh  w  ithdraw  not 
from  them  during  their  wanderings.     Cf.  Exodus  xxxiii,  16. 

^GeschichU  Israels,  11,  78. 
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venture  to  maintain  the  contrary.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
Yahweh  is  often  and  with  complacency  associated  with  light  and 
with  the  great  pertubations  of  nature.  In  the  realm  of  awe-inspiring 
physical  phenomena  His  power  and  other  attributes  find  their  strongest 
manifestation.  A  simple  comparison  of  two  poetical  fragments,  both 
of  which  are  ranged  by  the  common  consent  of  critics  among  the 
most  ancient  specimens  of  Hebrew  literature,  will  serve  to  indicate 
sufficiently  the  relation  recognized  by  the  Israelites  between  the  deity 
and  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  the  lightning  of  the  storm.  The  first  is  a 
passage  of  the  book  of  Yashar  which  found  its  way  into  the  First 
Book  of  Samuel  (viii,  12)  and  which,  following  Wellhausen,"  Cheyne'* 
has  succeeded  in  reconstructing. 

''Yahweh  has  established  the  sun  in  the  heavens." 

Doubtless  this  '^construction^*  or  "building"  (r^n)  of  the 
sun  by  Yahweh  appears  rather  materialistic  to  the  modern  theologian, 
especially  preoccupied  with  the  abstract  notion  of  creation;  but  it 
expresses  very  clearly  the  belief  in  an  essential  distinction  between 
Yahweh  and  the  orb  of  day — in  an  entire  dependence  of  the  sun  upon 
the  efficient  power  of  God;  and  that  is  all  that  is  needed  to  cover 
the  present  issue. 

"Yahweh  when  thou  wentest  forth  out  of  Seir, 
When  thou  marchedst  out  of  the  fields  of  Edom. 
The  earth  trembled,  the  heavens  also  dropped, 
Yea,  the  clouds  dropped  water.*' 

Judges  V,  4. 

According  to  Deborah  the  coming  of  Yahweh  coincides  with 
the  coming  of  the  storm;  it  is  a  representation  which  occurs  frequently 
in  the  Bible. 

In  every  age,  even  the  most  cultured  minds  have  felt  at  times 
the  need  of  constructing  for  themselves  a  more  human  conception  of 
God,  giving  up  for  the  nonce  the  continual  abstraction  from  the  ele- 
ments derived  from  human  experience  and  the  data  furnished  by  the 
imagination.  Much  more  is  such  a  need  felt  by  peoples  who  are  yet, 
as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  childhood.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  ancient 
Hebrews.  For  them  God  was  like  a  man;  He  was  eminently  so,  and 
thus  they  understood  His  goodness  and  His  providence  towards  Israel^ 
His  anger  against  His  enemies.  They  conceived  of  Him  as  coming 
with  the  storm  and  thus  formed  for  themselves  a  vivid  idea  of  His 


^Compofdhon  den  Hejateuchs,  ad  h.  loc. 
^Origina  of  the  Psalter,  p.  212. 
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power  and  majesty.  This  general  view  of  the  Old  Testament  theology 
no  one  will  ventiire  to  deny,  but  to  set  it  up  as  a  principle  and  pretend 
to  explain  solely  according  to  the  sentiments  attributed  to  Yahweh 
by  His  worshippers  the  form  wherein  He  chose  to  manifest  Himself" 
is  a  e\ident  exaggeration.  Perhaps,  however,  an  examination  of 
the  texts  of  the  Hexateuch,  taking  into  account  the  distinction  of  the 
sources,  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result  with  regard 
to  the  conceptions  formed  by  the  people  of  that  remote  age  concerning 
the  form  of  the  theophanies. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  Biblical  texts  it  may  be  said 
that  prior  to  the  revelation  on  Sinai  God  appeared  to  men  in  human 
form.  More  than  once,  it  is  true.  He  or  His  angel  spoke  from  heaven, 
but  there  is  no  indication  that  on  these  occasions  the  speaker  was 
made  \isible,  or  was  manifested  under  the  form  of  light.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  note  that  the  various  documents  of  the  Hexateuch — even 
J  in  which  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  Yahweh  is  represented  as 
going  back  to  the  time  of  Enoch" — are  at  one  in  not  chronicling  in 
the  entire  Book  of  Genesis  a  single  luminous  theophany.  An  objection 
might  perhaps  be  raised  against  this  statement  in  connection  with 
the  burning  furnace  seen  in  vision  by  Abraham,  and  the  flame  of  fire 
that  i^assed  as  a  sign  of  divine  assurance  between  the  divided  portions 
of  the  victims.  (Gen.  xv,  17).  But  in  this  passage  no  mention  is 
made  of  an  apparition  of  the  divinity,  and  the  prodigy  may  be  con- 
sidered as  simply  a  seal  put  upon  the  divine  promise  and  alliance. 
It  appears  not  precisely  as  a  theophany  but  as  something  following 
upon  a  theophany  the  form  of  which  has  not  been  otherwise  deter- 
mined. 

Beginning  with  the  revelation  on  Sinai  the  divinity  manifests 
itself  under  the  form  of  light  or  in  the  storm."  If  we  confine  our 
attention  to  the  narratives  it  would  seem  that  the  theological  use  of 
light  and  its  application  to  the  divinity,  were  contemporaneous  with 
the  beginnings  of  Yahwehism.  Furthermore,  J,  differently  from  E, 
magnifies  the  splendor  of  the  divine  refulgence  and  in  the  same  measure 
also  the  representation  of  Yahweh's  glory.  Thus  it  is  Moses  alone 
who  will  approach  the  divinity  (Exod.  xxiv,  1,  2),  and  even  he  is 
unable  to  gaze  upon  the  apparition  and  live.     It  is  not  a  little  that 

'*Stade,  Gcschichte  dea  Volkes  Israel^  i,  441. 
"•Gen.  iv. 

•The  episode  of  Gedeon  at  Ophra  (Judges,  vi,  11-24)  shows  that  this  rule  still 
admits  exceptions. 
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he  be  able  to  look  upon  the  manifestations  of  Yahweh  from  behind 
after  He  has  passed.  (Exod.  xxxiii,  20).  Assuredly  the  apparitions 
of  the  Deity  in  human  guise  so  naively  described,  and  which  hitherto 
had  obtained  a  generous  place  in  that  same  document,  have  been  lost 
sight  of,"  and  one  perceives  thus  what  an  immense  progress  with 
regard  to  the  idea  of  God's  majesty  begins,  even  according  to  J,  with 
the  revelation  on  Sinai.  The  splendor  of  the  theophany  appears 
less  dazzling  in  E  and  this  document  still  continues  to  retain  traces 
of  anthropomorphic  representations:  "And  Yahweh  spoke  unto 
Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend."  (Exod.  xxxiii, 
11).  We  have  here  precisely  a  case  of  that  too  strictly  human  con- 
ception of  God  which,  a  few  lines  further  on  will  be  rectified  by  a 
redactional  insertion  of  the  known  text  of  J  concerning  the  impossibility 
for  any  mortal  to  look  upon  the  face  of  Yahweh  and  live.  The  opposi- 
tion of  this  last  text  to  the  ideas  prevalent  in  E  is  confirmed  by  other 
passages;  thus  not  only  Moses,  but  also  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu 
with  the  seventy  Elders  of  Israel  are  represented  as  beholding  the 
lumnous  vision,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  God  stretch  forth  His  hand 
to  protect  them  against  His  deadly  splendor:  "And  upon  the  nobles 
of  the  children  of  Israel  he  laid  not  his  hand:  and  they  beheld  God, 
and  did  eat  and  drink""  (Exod.  xxiv,  11).  The  same  idea  is  met 
with  elsewhere,  v.  g.  "With  him  (Moses)  will  I  (Yahweh)  speak 
mouth  to  mouth,  even  manifestly  and  not  in  dark  speeches;  and  the 
form  (naon)  of  Yahweh  shall  he  behold"  (Num.  xii,  8). 

If  after  the  thoroughly  anthropomorphic  representations  of 
(Jod  in  the  primitive  period,  the  sacred  books  begin  to  describe  the 
divine  apparitions  as  occurring  under  luminious  forms — forms  so 
luminous  that  according  to  J  no  mortal  can  withstand  the  splendor 
thereof — it  may  be  asked  to  what  sentiment  does  this  new  representa^ 
tion  correspond,  and  what  attribute  of  God  is  thus  more  clearly  revealed 
to  the  Israelites.  According  to  the  accounts  themselves  it  is  the  sanctity 
of  God  understood  in  the  sense  of  inaccessibility,  His  physical  trans- 
cendence above  all  human  beings.  Once  the  Law  pronmlgated  on 
Sinai,  a  limit  was  fixed  beyond  which  the  Israelites  might  not  go,  and 

'■To  be  more  accurate,  it  should  be  said  that  we  have  here  a  minglinfi:  of  the  twa 
representations:  Yahweh  appearing  doubtless  in  human  form,  (since  mention  is  made 
apparently  without  metaphor,  of  His  face,  hand  and  back)  but  appearing  in  the 
midst  of  a  most  dazzling  light  which  is  centered  in  His  countenance,  and  it  is  this- 
circumstance  that  is  absent  in  the  accounts  of  the  previous  apparitions. 

'•This  passage  is  ascribed  to  E  by  nearly  all  the  critics  with  the  exception  of  Dill- 
man  and  Bacon. 
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none  of  them  would  have  the  audacity  to  transgress  the  orders  of 
Moses  on  this  point.'*  The  Tabernacle  that  is  set  up  is  to  be  full  of 
the  glory  of  Yahweh  and  even  Moses  himself  cannot  come  nigh  imto 
it/*  Later  the  same  divine  glory  will  fill  the  Temple  built  by  Solomon 
and  on  that  account  the  priests  will  be  obliged  to  interrupt  the  services 
and  withdraw/'  At  bottom  the  idea  is  ever  the  same.  God  wishes  to 
show  in  a  striking  manner  to  the  people  His  supreme  transcendance 
over  all  the  faithful.  His  manifestations  take  place  amid  the  thunders 
of  the  storm  or  in  an  overwhelming  refulgence  of  light,  in  order,  as 
the  author  of  Exod.  xx,  20,  justly  remarks,  "that  his  fear  may  be 
before  you,  that  ye  sin  not.''  The  prophets  of  Israel  and  the  poets 
will  continue  the  same  tradition,  threatening  the  enemies  of  Yahweh 
and  of  Israel — they  are  one  and  the  same — with  the  avenging  power 
of  God  as  manifested  in  the  thunderstorm.'*  Hence  the  phrase  "the 
fire  of  the  WTath  of  God*' — which  is  not  merely  a  metaphor.  How 
often  has  not  God  s^nt  fire  from  heaven,  either  as  a  mark  of  his  pleasure, 
to  surround  the  victims  offered  to  Him,'*  or  to  avenge  Himself  for 
offenses  against  His  majesty  by  devouring  the  culprits?'*  Sometimes 
the  light  of  Yahweh  is  spoken  of  in  an  accommodated  sense,  as  we 
speak  of  the  light  of  man,  to  indicate  the  existence  of  God,"  or  His 
satisfaction,  and  hence  His  inclination  towards  a  kindly  distribution 
of  His  favors;"  but  these  are  poetic  figures  used  only  in  quite  special 
cases:  the  rule  remains  that  Yahweh  manifests  Himself  in  the  midst 
of  light  to  impress  upon  the  spectators  His  transcendence  and  His 
holiness. 

The  use  of  "light''  in  a  theological  sense,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
majesty  of  Yahweh  and  as  a  manifestation  of  His  presence,  is  governed 
by  the  development  of  the  idea  of  God  in  the  course  of  ages.  Ezechiel 
perceived  following  one  another  in  his  apocalyptic  vision,  the  same 
phenomena  as  Elias  had  seen  long  before  on  Horeb;  with  this  sole 

^Ebcod.  xix,  18,  et  alibi  pasnm. 

*>Exod.  xl,  34.    The  text  belongs  to  P. 

*»I  Reg.  viii,  10. 

**Job  xxxvi,  32;  Ps.  civ,  7  (the  waters  of  chaos);  xviii,  14;  Hab.iii,  4;   Is.  x,  15 
(theAjasyriaos);  etc. 

**TH.  xxxii,  22;  Job  xx,  23;  Ps.  xxi,  10;  Ixxix,  5. 

**Lev.  ix,  24;  Jud.  vi,  21;  I  Kings  xviii;  II  Chron.  vii,  1. 

**Nuni.  xi,  2;  xvi,  35;  xxvi,  10;  II  Kings  1, 10.     Mention  of  this  belief:  P:?.  Ixvi'ri, 
3;  Is.  xxvi,  11;  xxix,  6. 

^niVith  thee  is  the  fountain  of  life: 
By  thy  light  we  sec  the  light.     Ps.  xxxvi,  9. 

^•Ps.  iv,  7;  Ixxxix,  16. 
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difference,  however,  that  a  thick  cloud  takes  the  place  of  the  earth- 
quake ;"*  some  other  minor  details  are  added  which  recall  the  theophany 
of  Exod.  xxiv,  10."  But  this  light  no  longer  manifests  Yahweh 
Himself,  nor  the  naon;  it  is  'Hhe  vision  of  the  likeness  of  the  glory 
of  God''  (Ezec.  ii,  1).  The  same  care  to  avoid  the  least  shadow  of 
an  anthropomorphic  representation  of  God  or  the  slightest  point 
which  could  lessen  His  absolute  transcendence  is  also  found  in  the 
Priest's  Code.  On  Sinai,  the  Israelites  saw  "like  a  devouring  fire 
the  vision  of  the  glory  of  Yahweh."  (Exod.  xxiv,  10).  The  round- 
about expressions  and  qualifying  phrases  are  used  to  mitigate  the 
concept  of  God  manifesting  Himself  in  light.  This  also  leaves  a 
greater  liberty  to  the  author  if  he  is  going  to  ascribe  a  share  in  this 
glory  to  the  elect  individual  who  has  relations  with  the  Di^anity: 
a  reflection  remained  on  the  countenance  of  Moses,  and  his  face  shone 
so  brightly  that  he  had  to  cover  it  with  a  veil.     (Exod.  xxxiv,  33.) 

Light,  therefore,  in  the  Biblical  texts  where  it  is  connected  with 
God,  is  either  directly,  or  indirectily,  through  the  intermediary  of 
the  Kabod,  an  attribute  of  Yahweh.  It  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  distinct  theohgumenon,  a  living  and  acting  substitute 
for  Divinity.  It  is  in  this  sense,  however,  that  Duhm  has  at  least 
a  tendency  to  interpret  Ps.  xliii,  3.*^  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
this  text  is  one  of  the  most  difficult.  If  Light  be  here  personified,  it 
must  be  considered  as  taking  the  place  of  the  Glory  of  God,  and  hence 
of  God  Himself;  we  would  then  have  the  translation:  "Send  forth 
thy  Glory — let  it  lead  me  and  bring  me  to  thy  holy  mount  and  to 
thy  tabernacle."  This  is  not  very  satisfactory,"  and  we  have  yet 
to  take  account  of  a  still  more  embarrassing  term:  inoK.  One  is 
almost  tempted  to  adopt  the  reading  which  Lagarde  believes  to  be 

*•!.  Ivings  XIX,  11 — the  great  wind   .    .    .  the  earthquake   .    .    .   fire. 
Ezec.  i,  4 — the  great  wind   .    .    .   the  cloud   .    .    .   fire. 

**Cf.  the  firmanent  in  its  splendor  (Ezec.  1,  22;  Exod.  xxH',  10  b);  the  sapphire- 
stone  (Ezec.  i,  26;  Exod.  xxiv,  10  a). 

*^Licht  und  Treue  werden,  wie  Jes.  v,  11,  das  Wort  Jahwes  als  Engel  gedacht,  die 
mit  einer  gewissen  Sclbstandigkcit  in  die  Welt  ausgehen  und  bestimmte  Auftrage 
ausrichten."     Psalmen,  125. 

*^Some  may  be  inchned  to  see  in  this  an  allusion  to  Is.  li,  1-5.  The  elect  are  to 
reach  the  mount  of  the  Eternal,  and  His  house.  But  the  Prophet  has  in  mind  the 
thought  of  the  last  days,  which  is  quite  foreign  to  that  of  the  Psalmist.  Moreover 
he  conceives  the  divine  light  as  a  beacon  lifted  up  on  the  mountain  top,  not  as  a  torch 
which  is  earned  along  before  the  traveller  to  lead  him  to  his  destination.  If  the 
Psalmist  had  in  mind  the  figure  of  Isaias,  he  has  certainly  modified  it,  being  p>erhaps 
affected  by  the  thought  of  the  pillar  of  fire  which  led  the  Israelites  through  the  desert. 
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primitive  inwui^w:  "Send  forth  thy  Urim  and  thy  Thummim, 
etc."  At  any  rate,  the  personification  of  Light  is  not  certain  from 
this  text;  and,  if  it  were  certain,  it  would  be  the  only  instance  of  it 
in  the  whole  Bible. 

Yahweh  manifests  Himself  to  men  under  the  appearance  of  fire 
and  light;  to  a  certain  extent  these  representations  belong  also  to 
the  heavenly  beings  who  surround  Him.  A  Psalmist  says  that  Yahweh 
makes  the  flames  his  messengers  (Ps.  civ,  4).  It  is  thus  perhaps  tliat 
we  should  conceive  the  Seraphim"  of  Isaias  vi,  2.  It  would  be  wrong, 
however,  to  attempt  to  draw  any  argument  from  the  current  etymology 
of  the  name;  this  etymology  is  none  too  certain;  and  moreover,  «)ib^ 
signifies  "to  burn"  (cf.  the  burning  coals,  Is.  vi,  6)  and  not  "to  shine." 
As  for  the  Cherubim  of  Ezechiel,  they  are  clearly  spoken  of  as  beings 
of  light  and  flame.  (Cf .  Ezech.  x,  19,  20,  explained  by  i,  13) :  "  their 
appearance  was  like  burning  coals  of  fire,  and  like  the  appearance  of 
lamps."  It  is  because  they  are  in  the  fire  which  accompanies  the  Divinity 
that  they  themselves  present  "  the  appearance  of  the  glory  of  Yahweh." 

When  it  came  to  treating  of  eschatology  in  general,  the  idea  of 
God  symbolized  by  light  was  naturally  brought  into  service.  On  the 
Day  of  Yahweh  all  the  stars  shall  be  darkened"  as  one  of  the  punish- 
ments of  guilty  humanity.  When  the  new  Jerusalem  comes,  there 
shall  be  no  need  of  sun  or  moon;"  Yahweh  appears,  and  behold!  with 
His  glory  comes  a  light  which  lights  up  the  city,  scatters  the  darkness, 
and  spreads  itself  afar.  This  is  the  splendid  idea  so  magnificently 
presented  in  Isaias  Ix. 

As  for  the  lot  of  individuals  in  the  new  creation,  it  seemed  evident 
that  Yahweh  would  give  each  of  them  a  share  in  the  general  distri- 
bution of  supernatural  light.  Were  not  the  heavenly  beings 
of  Ezechiel's  vision  brilliant  by  reason  of  the  Glory  of  the  Eternal 
which  rested  upon  them.  The  elect  will  shine  in  hke  manner,  since 
they  will  have  drawn  nigh  to  the  Glory  of  the  Eternal.  The  germ 
of  this  idea  that  even  mere  mortals  when  they  draw  near  to  Divinity, 
share  in  a  reflection  of  His  glory,  is  found  in  the  Priests'  Code:   the 

••It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  article  cannot  go  into  the  discussion  of 
the  primitive  representation  of  celestial  beings,  any  more  than  it  was  possible  in  the 
preceding  pages  to  give  a  careful  study  of  the  development  of  the  idea  of  God,  or  than 
it  will  be  in  those  to  come  to  treat  the  evolution  of  views  on  eschatology.  The  article 
aims  merely  at  showing  how  the  idea  of  light  was  made  to  do  service  for  this  and  that 
theological  concept  in  different  phases  of  development. 

••Amos  viii,  9;  Is.  xiii,  10. 

"Is.  Ix,  19. 
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face  of  Moses  when  he  came  down  from  the  Holy  Mount,  bore  the 
dazzling  reflection  of  light  divine."  The  formal  expression"  of  this 
same  idea  is  found  in  Dan.  xii,  3:  "They  that  are  wise  shall  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  do  good  as  stars  forever 
and  ever.''  But  might  it  not  be  that  the  Seer  has  embraced  in  his 
thought  the  whole  assembly  of  the  just?  and  are  not  his  expressions 
conditioned  by  the  verse  preceding?  However  that  may  be,  there 
are  no  reservations  in  the  statement  of  the  author  of  Wisdom:  "On 
the  day  when  He  (the  Eternal)  shall  visit  them  .  .  .  the  just  shall 
shine  (iwtXdM^oi/o-ci'z  pnr)  and  shall  run  to  and  fro  as  sparks  among 
the  reeds."  (Sap.  iii,  7).  This  latter  image  is  found  in  Abdias,  18, 
but  if  we  consider  it,  we  shall  find  that  the  thought  it  conveys  is  new. 
It  is  because  of  the  visit  of  the  Lord  that  the  just  will  shine,  and  it 
is  because  they  shine,  because  they  have  a  fire  which  belongs  to  them, 
that  they  become  sparks  and  can  propagate  fire.  The  elect  here 
spoken  of  have,  by  participation  and  in  their  own  degree,  that  brightness 
which  at  first  was  attributed  directly  to  God,  and  with  it  the  power 
to  reduce  their  enemies  by  fire.  No  doubt  there  is  a  poetic  element  in 
this;  but  it  is  not  all  poetry  and  metaphor.  The  matter  will  be 
made  clearer  by  referring  to  an  historical  account — the  apparition  of 
Jeremias  to  Judas  Machabeus  (II  Mach,  xv,  13:)  "And  after  this 
appeared  a  man  admirable  for  his  age  and  his  majesty,  and  he  had 
about  him  a  certain  grandeur  (^'poxiJ")  wonderful  and  superb.''  What 
is  this  (*»<poxi>)  which  surrounds  the  figureof  the  Prophet?  The  author 
distinguishes  it  from  the  gloss  of  his  white  locks  (iroxia)  and  from 
the  majesty  of  his  person  {^Hv);  it  is  something  within  Jeremias, 
and  something  wonderful  and  impressive.  This  is  all  we  are  told, 
but  is  there  need  for  anything  more?  What  can  this  "something'' 
be  which  wondrously  wrapped  him  round  except  the  shining  reflection 
of  glory?  C!ompare  this  apparition  with  that  of  Samuel  in  the  cave 
of  the  witch  of  En-Dor  {1  Sam.  xxviii,  14),  and  it  will  give  a  better 
view  of  the  road  traversed  in  the  application  of  the  idea  of  light. 
The  two  cases  are  in  some  points  the  same:  a  great  Prophet  comes 
back  from  the  dead  to  address  a  hero.  Samuel,  it  is  true,  is  called 
an  Elohim,  but  remark  that  it  is  onlv  in  the  deutero-canonical  book 
that  allusion  is  made  to  the  radiant  majesty  of  the  vision." 


••Exod.  xxxiv,  30. 

"We  do  not  count  Eccli.  xlviii,  1,  where  Elias  is  compared  to  a  fire.     This  is,  at 
least  to  a  great  extent,  a  poetic  metaphor. 

*rrhis  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  since  the  extacy  of  Judas  probably  took  place 
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To  sum  up,  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  our  later  canonical 
books,  light  is  not  purely  and  simply  a  poetic  adaptation;  it  is  a  reality. 
And  this  reality  is  no  longer,  at  least  with  any  frequency,  connected 
directly  with  God  Himself,  who  is  now  conceived  as  too  transcendent 
and  supramundane;  but  rather  with  the  saints  who  are  dead,  and 
who  will  appear  at  the  end  of  time,  glorified  by  Yahweh.  Light 
has  been  taken  into  the  service  of  eschatology." 

Lkon  Gry. 


while  he  was  awake,  and  hence  probably  in  the  daytime  (if  >\ith  Fritzscke  and  Bissel, 
we  adopt  the  reading  ^"""^^P  ^»,  1.  e.  11),  while  the  apparition  of  Samuel  took  place  at 
night. 

••This  conclusion  will  be  corroborated  by  an  examination  of  the  extra-canonical 
Apocalyj>8es  of  the  time.  We  may  mention  in  passing  the  radiant  metamorphosis  of 
the  just  at  the  time  of  judgment  (Bar.  Syr.  II,  1);  such  expressions  as  *'  the  generation 
of  light"  (Hen.  cviii,  11),  "the  spirits  of  light,"  i.  e.,  the  angels  and  just  men  in  glory 
(Hen.  Ixi,  12),  etc.  Here  we  are  told  explicitly  the  source  of  this  supernatural  bright- 
ness. It  is  the  reflected  light  of  God,  which  remains  on  the  countenance  of  the  blessed 
until  the  end  of  time.  "Henceforth  those  who  will  possess  the  earth  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  look  upon  the  faces  of  the  saints,  for  the  Lord  of  Spirits  will  make  His 
light  to  Shine  on  the  face  of  the  saints  and  the  elect. .   (Hen.  xxxviii,  4). 


THE  DOGMA  OF  THE  TRINITY  IN 

ST.  AUGUSTINE 

Joseph  Turmd 

At  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  the  dognia  of  the  Trinity  harf 
been  for  a  long  time  in  the  Church  in  a  practically  settled  state.  Two- 
things,  however,  were  yet  lacking  to  it:  a  philosophical  theory  to- 
adapt  it,  at  least  in  a  measure,  to  the  categories  of  reason;  and  a 
formula  which  could  pupularize  it  and  imprint  it  on  the  minds  of  the 
faithful.  The  first  of  these  needs  was  filled  by  St.  Augustine;  the 
second  by  the  Symbol  Quicumqve,  commonly  called  the  "Creed  of 
St.  Athanasius." 

Almost  immediately  after  his  conversion  St.  Augustine  was  led 
to  discuss  the  difficult  problem  of  the  Trinity.  His  letter  wTitten 
about  389,  makes  known  to  us  the  manner  in  which  the  young  convert, 
as  yet  a  layman,  conceived  the  mutual  relations  of  the  three  divine 
Persons.*  During  a  great  part  of  his  life  he  had  to  return  to  the  subject 
sometimes  as  a  controversialist,  sometimes  as  a  preacher,  sometimes* 
in  order  to  reply  to  the  questions  which  his  friends  addressed  to  him. 
His  views  upon  the  Trinity  are  spread  throughout  a  great  number 
of  his  writings.  In  order  to  know  them  one  should  consult  in  his 
correspondence,  besides  his  letter  to  Nebridius  already  mentioned,  his 
letter  to  Conventius  and  to  Evodius.*  In  his  preaching,  six  sermons 
or  homilies  deserve  special  attention:'  It  will  be  necessary  to  study 
also  his  book  entitled  Contra  Sermonem  Arianorum*  the  two  writings 
against  Maximinus,*  and  above  all,  the  vast  treatise  De  Trinitate^ 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  there  still  remained  in  Africa 
some  belated  partisans  of  Arius,  who  wished  to  see  in  the  Son  nothing 
more  than  a  creature  of  the  Father,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost  merely  a 

^Ejris.  11.     MIgne,  xxxiii,  75. 

^Epis.  120,  169.  Migne,  xxxiii,  452,  742.  Cf.  also  Epis.  238  ad  Pascent.  Migne^ 
xxxiii,  1038. 

•Serin.  52,  71,  126.  Migne,  xxxviii,  354,  445,  698;  in  Joan.  Tract,  20,  39,  77 
Migne  xxxv,  1556,  1682,  1833. 

^Migne,  xlii,  683. 

»Migne,  ibid.,  709,  743. 

•Ibid.  819  S8. 
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<;reature  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Augustine  had  many  discussions 
with  them,  and  we  have  an  echo  of  these  discussions  in  some  of  the 
wTitings  we  are  to  consider. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  he  rejects  the  Arian  thesis.  He 
rejects  at  the  same  time  the  doctrine  that  subordinates  the  Son  to 
the  Father  and  considers  him  as  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  Supreme 
God.'  According  to  him  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  not  inferior  in 
Aught  to  the  Father.  He  does  not  ignore  the  text  Pater  major  me  est; 
he  cites  it,  on  the  contrary,  time  and  again,  but  with  the  explanation 
that  this  text  applies  to  the  human  nature  taken  by  the  Son  and  not 
to  the  Son  considered  in  himself.'  The  divinity,  the  absolute  equality 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  in  his  eyes  truths 
w^hich  belong  to  the  Catholic  faith.  But  how  can  the  three  divine 
Persons  participate  in  the  same  divinity?  How  can  the  Trinity  be 
reconciled  with  the  unity  of  God?  It  is  to  this  point  that  the  re- 
searches of  our  holy  Doctor  were  directed.  There  is  the  problem 
whose  solution  he  sought. 

It  is  true  that  St.  Basil  and  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  had  already 
broached  the  same  problem.  They  themselves  had  sought  to  reconcile 
the  Trinity  with  monotheism.  But  their  sole  preoccupation  had 
been  to  put  in  relief  the  distinction  of  the  divine  hypostases.  The 
danger  they  feared  was  that  of  lowering  the  barriers  which  separated 
the  Persons,  and  they  faced  this  danger  without  any  fear  of  putting 
in  jeopardy  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature.  Quite  different  was  the 
question  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Augustine.  True,  he  proclaimed 
the  distinction  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  "Our 
faith,''  he  says  in  a  letter,  "consists  in  beUeving  and  confessing  that 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  only  one  God,  but  we  nmst  avoid 
confounding  the  Father  with  the  Son,  the  Son  with  the  Father,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  with  the  Father  and  the  Son."'  But  what  he  sought 
above  all,  was  to  safeguard  their  imity  of  nature.    The  Doctors  of 


'He  alludes  to  this  doctrine  in  the  following  text  (De  Trinit.  2,  20):  "lUi  qui 
dicunt  et  priusquam  de  Virgine  nasceretur  per  suara  substantiam  visibilem  Filiom, 
quid  aliud  quam  ipsum  elamarent?  Quoniam  de  Patre,  inquiunt,  dictum  est,  in- 
\isibili  soli  Deo."  TertuUian  seems  to  be  here  referred  to.  Cf.  Turmel,  Teri^dlien^ 
p.  72. 

*De  Trinit.  2,  3.  "Quaedam  vero  ita  (ponuntur)  ut  minorem  ostendant  Filium 
propter  fonnan  servi,  id  est  propter  assumptam  creaturam  mutabilis  humana^que 
substantiip,  sicuti  est  quod  ait:  Quoniam  Pater  major  me  est."  Cf.  also  De  Trinit. 
i,  14;  In  Joan.  Tract.  78,  2;  Epis.  238,  10.  In  his  earlier  years  Augustine  underwent 
the  influence  of  Greek  theology.     Cf .  Histoire  de  la  Thiologie  Positive,  i.  43. 

^Epis.  238,  14.     Cf.  also  Serm.  52,  6;  De  Civitate,  xi,  10,  1. 


\ 
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Cappadocia  had  accentuated  the  Trinity  of  the  divine  Persons;  Augus- 
tine accentuates  their  unity.  The  Cappadocians  had  defended  the 
theology  of  the  East ;  Augustine  defended  the  theology  of  the  West^ 
The  following  passage,  borrowed  from  one  of  the  homilies  on  St. 
John,  shows  the  broad  lines  of  his  conception  of  the  Trinity.  "The 
Trinity  is  only  one  God,  only  one  eternity;  only  one  power,  only  one- 
majesty.  .  .  .  What  are  these  three  that  they  are  called  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost?  Are  they  three  gods?  No.  Is  the  Father 
omnipotent?  Yes,  certainly.  And  the  Son?  He  is  equally  so. 
And  the  Holy  Ghost?  He  is  not  less  so.  Are  there  then  three  omni- 
potent beings?  No,  there  is  only  one  omnipotent.'***  We  read  in 
a  letter  that  the  Trinity  possesses  the  same  nature,  the  same  substance;, 
that  this  is  not  lesser  considered  in  each  Person,  than  it  is  in  the  three 
taken  together;  and  that  the  three  Persons  together  are  not  greater 
than  any  One."  Hence  we  see  that  according  to  St.  Augustine  the 
nature  of  the  divine  Persons  is  numerically  the  same.  But  the  Cap- 
padocians  attributed  to  their  hypostases  only  a  specific  unit5\ 

Being  concerned  with  maintaining  the  substantial  imity  of  the 
three  divine  persons,  St.  Augustine  took  up  the  task  of  sohdng  the 
objections  made  against  it.  The  objections  came  from  different 
sides.  First  of  all,  must  one  not  admit  a  difference  of  substances  or 
natures  when  there  is  difference  in  the  several  principles  of  operation?* 
And  since  each  divine  Person  has  His  own  activity,  must  we  not 
conclude  that  He  has  a  distinct  substance?  Furthermore,  the  divine 
Persons  have,  on  different  occasions,  manifested  themselves  separately. 
Could  this  be  the  case,  if  they  had  the  same  substance;  on  such  a 
hypothesis,  would  it  not  be  absolutely  impossible  for  One  of  them 
to  separate  Himself  from  His  peers?  And  the  divine  missions!  How 
are  they  reconciled  wdth  the  unity  of  substance?  How  explain  that, 
with  a  nature  numerically  the  same,  there  may  be  foimd  two  beings, 
one  giving  a  mission,  the  other  receiving  it?  Moreover,  is  not  the 
existence  of  three  Persons  in  the  same  substance  of  itself  a  tremendous 
difficulty?    If  the  divine  Persons  have  the  same  substance,  the  same 

*®/n  Joan.  Tract.  39,  3,  4.  Cf.  also  De  Trin.  5,  9.  "...  non  tamen  tres 
deos  sed  unuin  Deum  dicimus  earn  ipsam  pra?8tantissiinam  Trinitatem.  Ita  maguus 
Pater,  maguns  Filius,  mafi^uns  Spiritus  Sanctus;  non  tamen  tres  magni  sed  unus 
magnus  .  .  .  Et  bonus  Pater,  bonus  Filius,  bonus  Spiritus  Sanctus,  sed  unus  est 
bonus  .  .  .  itaqiie  omnipotens  Pater,  omnipotens  Filius,  omnipotens  Spiritus 
Sanctus;  nee  tamen  tres  omnipotentes  sed  unus  omnipotens." 

^^Epis.  170,  5.  Cf.  also  Collatio  cvm  Maximino,  14.  Migne  xlii,  722;  "Quando- 
dicitur  unum  sunt,  etsi  non  dicatur  quid  unum,  intelligitur  una  substantia." 
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perfections,  whence  then  does  then*  distinction  come?  In  short,  the 
question  was  to  reconcile  with  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  activity  of  the  Persons  possessing  this  essence; 
and  on  the  other,  their  apparitions,  their  missions,  and  finally  their 
very  existence.  These  four  problems  St.  Augustme  endeavored  to 
solve. 

The  problem  of  the  activity  of  the  divine  Persons  was  solved 
with  comparatively  little  difficulty.  No  doubt  the  unity  of  the  divine 
essence  would  be  seriously  endangered  if  each  Person  acted  separately. 
But  St.  Augustine  rejects  this  hypothesis  energetically.  Over  and 
over  again  he  proclaims  as  an  axiom  that  the  Trinity  acts  always 
inseparably.  "Catholic  faith,''  he  says  in  a  homily,  "teaches  that 
the  works  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  are  inseparable.  .  .  .  And 
this  principle  does  not  apply  merely  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  it 
extends  equally  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  . .  .  Catholic  faith  does  not 
say  that  the  Father  did  one  thing,  and  the  Son  another;  it  says  that 
what  the  Father  has  done,  the  Son  has  done,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
likewise.  .  .  .  The  Father  made  the  world,  the  Son  made  the  world, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  made  the  world.  If  there  were  three  gods  there 
are  three  worlds;  but  if  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are 
only  one  and  the  same  God,  only  one  world  has  been  made  by  the 
Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost."*'  We  learn  also  in  De  Trinitate 
that  the  action  of  the  divine  Persons  is  not  only  inseparable  but  unique.*' 
Hence  the  activity  of  the  divine  essence  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
activity  of  the  Persons.  Of  course  the  BLshop  of  Hippo  knew  well 
that  certain  scriptural  texts  seem  opposed  to  his  view.  But  he  sub- 
mits them  to  the  general  law;  when,  for  example,  he  reads  in  St.  Paul 
that  the  Spirit  divides  his  gifts  to  men  according  as  he  wills,  he  explains 
that  this  text  is  not  to  be  taken  Uterally,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
does  nothing  without  the  Father  and  the  Son, 

The  problem  of  the  divine  apparitions  was  a  more  delicate  one. 
According  to  the  received  doctrine  of  the  second  and  third  centuries 
the  Theophanies  of  the  Old  Testament  had  had  as  their  author  the 
Logos  and  not  the  Father,  who  could  not  without  compromising  His 
majesty,  put  Himself  in  touch  with  men.  Moreover  do  we  not  read 
in  the  Gospels  that  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  had  taken  part 

"/n  Joan,  Tract.,  20,  3-9.     Of.  also  Serm.  52,  4;  71,  26;   126,  10  and  passim. 
^De  Trinit.  5,  14:    "Et  ideo  quum  dicimus  et  Patrem  pnncipium  et  FiUum 
principium,  non  duo  principia  creaturse  dicimus,  quia  et  Pater  et  Filius  simul  ad 
<;reaturam  unum  principium  est,  sicut  unus  creator,  sicut  unus  Deus." 
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personally  in  the  baptism  of  Christ  in  order  to  give  solemn  assurance 
of  His  celestial  origin?  And  who  was  Christ  but  the  second  Person 
of  the  Trinity  clothed  with  a  body  and  become  visible  to  our  eyes? 
How  then  do  we  find  a  numerical  unity  of  essence  in  Persons  who 
appeared  separately?  St.  Augustine  resolutely  broaches  this  objection. 
He  is  especially  occupied  with  it  when  treating  the  circumstances  of 
the  baptism  and  of  the  Incarnation. 

The  Gospel  account  of  the  baptism  of  Our  Lord  seemed  to  attri-^ 
bute  to  the  divine  Persons  an  undeniable  separation.  In  the  course 
of  a  sermon  St.  Augustine  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  interlocutor 
the  following  objection:  "They  are  not  in  the  same  place,  they  do  not 
fulfil  the  same  functions,  they  do  not  do  the  same  work.  Show  us 
then  the  inseparable  Trinity!^'  And  this  is  the  solution  that  he  offers: 
"It  is  the  Trinity  which  made  the  flesh  of  Christ,  although  this  flesh 
belongs  only  to  Christ.  It  is  the  Trinity  which  made  the  dove,  although 
this  dove  belongs  only  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  the  Trinity  which 
had  the  voice  which  made  itself  heard,  although  this  voice  belongs 
only  to  the  Father.^'**  Since  the  three  divine  Persons  concurred  in 
forming  the  voice  which  was  heard,  the  dove  which  appeared,  and 
the  body  of  Christ,  the  realization  of  these  divine  objects  has  not 
broken  their  union,  and  the  objection  is  partly  solved.  There  remains,, 
however,  a  further  difficulty.  If  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  were  united  in  producing  these  things,  were  they  not  in  the 
after  event  separated?  Is  it  not  the  Father  alone  who  dwells  in  the 
voice?  Is  it  not  the  Holy  Ghost  alone  who  dwells  in  the  dove?  The 
reply  we  have  just  received  seems  to  warrant  this  conclusion,  since 
it  says  that  the  voice  belongs  to  the  Father  alone,  the  dove  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  alone.  One  would  then  be  tempted  to  believe,  that 
according  to  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  the  Father  alone  dw^elt  in  the  voice^ 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  alone  in  the  dove.  This  would  be  an  error.  The 
great  Doctor  teaches  in  another  passage  that  the  voice  as  well  as  the 
dove  were  simply  symbols  used  to  present  the  divine  Persons  under 


'*Semi.  52,  2,  21.  Cf.  also  De  Trin.  4,  30;  Serm.  71,  27;  Epis.  169,  6.  In  this 
latter  we  read:  **(intelligatur)  nullam  esse  creaturam  qua  vel  soliis  Pater,  vcl  solus 
Filius,  vel  solus  Spiritus  Sanetus  demonstretur,  quam  non  simul  Trinitas  operetur 
quse  inseparabiliter  opera tur:  ac  per  hoc  nee  vocem  Patns,  nee  animam  et  caniem 
Filii,  nee  columbam  Spiritus  Sanrti  esse  factam  nisi  cooperante  Trinitate."  This 
applies  to  the  Theophanies  at  the  Baptism,  and  to  the  body  of  Christ.  As  for  the 
Theophanies  of  the  Old  Testament,  St.  Aug\istine  beheves  that  they  were  effected 
by  means  of  Angels,  in  the  name  of  one  or  more  of  the  dixiue  Persons.  Cf.  De  Trin, 
3,  20  ss;  4.  31,  etc. 
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forms  suited  to  the  needs  of  our  intellect.**  He  even  adds  that  these 
symbols  are  with  the  divine  Persons  in  the  same  relation  as  the  names 
that  serve  to  designate  them.  It  must  then  be  recognized,  that  in 
his  mind  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  existed  simultaneously 
under  each  of  the  sensible  objects  in  question,  and  that  the  special 
bond  which  united  each  Person  with  its  object  wa  ^  purely  conventional. 
"*'  Do  not  be  astonished,"  says  St.  Augustine  a  pre  pos  of  this,  "  at  seeing 
the  symbol  bear  the  name  of  the  thing  symb^  lized.  We  read  that 
the  Holy  Ghost,  taking  the  form  of  a  dove,  do  .cended  upon  Christ, 
and  rested  upon  Him.  But  we  also  read  elscvhere,  that  the  rock 
was  Christ,  that  is  that  it  symbolized  Christ."** 

This  interpretation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  baptism,  St. 
Augustine  extends  to  the  Theophanies  of  the  Old  Testament.  Who 
is  it  that  spoke  and  walked  with  Adam?  Who  was  manifested  to 
Abraham,  to  Moses,  and  to  the  Prophets?  Is  it  the  entire  Trinity 
or  one  of  the  divine  Persons?  And  if  it  is  a  particular  Person,  is  it 
always  the  same  one?  Is  it  now  one,  now  another?  Could  the  Father 
have  revealed  Himself  under  certain  circumstances,  or  must  this 
hypothesis  be  rejected  a  priori  as  impossible?  The  greater  part  of 
the  second  book  De  Trinitate  is  devoted  to  discussing  these  questions." 
After  a  lengthy  treatment,  the  following  conclusions  are  arrived  at: 
that  it  is  difficult  to  state  precisely  in  a  given  instance  the  name  of 
the  divine  Person  who  was  manifested;  that  some  of  the  apparitions 
could  have  been  made  in  the  name  of  the  entire  Trinity,**  but  that 
each  Person,  even  the  Father  Himself,  could  have  appeared.**  How- 
ever we  are  carefully  warned  that  what  appeared  was  only  a  symbol 
of  the  Person  Himself.  "The  apparitions,"  we  read,  "have  been 
realized,  by  means  of  a  changeable  creature,  submitted  to  the  un- 

«Z>c  THn.  2,  32;  Epis.  169,  5,  9. 

'•Epis,  169,  9.     Cf.  De  THn.  2,  32;   4,  30. 

"De   Trin.  2,   12  ss. 

^•He  passes  in  review  the  principal  Theophanies  and  gives  a  solution  for  each: 
<n.  19)  **Neque  hie  ergo  evidenter  apparet  utnim  aliqua  ex  Trinitate  persona,  an 
Deus  ipse  Trinitas  .  .  .  visus  fuerit  Abrahse";  (n.  23)  *'Non  satis  elucet  quam 
in  Trinitate  personam  et  utrum  aliquam  an  ipsius  Trinitatis  gerebat  ille  Angeliis 
,  .  .  ^';  Cf.  n.  24,  35.  It  has  been  held,  but  incorrectly,  that  he  ascribes  the  ap- 
pearances in  Paradise  to  the  whole  Trinity.  The  mistake  arises  from  the  fact  that 
a  question  is  taken  for  an  affirmation  (n.  17,  18);  ''An  omnlno  Deus  indiscrete  ipsa 
Trinitas  in  forma  hominis  homini  loquebatur?  ...  res  tamen  .  .  .  quantum 
«xi8timo  occulta  est." 

**Dc  Trin.  2,  32:  "  .  .  .  ut  nimis  temerariiun  sit  diccre  Deum  Patrem  nunquam 
patribus  aut  prophetis  per  aliquas  visibiles  formas  apparuisse." 
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changeable  divinity,  and  they  have  shown  God  not  as  He  is,  but  only^ 
in  symbol.""  St.  Justin  and  Tertullian  thought  it  unbecoming  for 
the  Father  to  place  Himself  in  touch  with  men;  they  reserve  this 
function  to  the  Logos.  St.  Augustine  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  have 
a  broader  and  less  formalistic  theology.  He  allows,  in  fact,  the  three- 
divine  Persons  to  descend  upon  earth  at  their  will.  But  it  is  only 
in  appearance.  The  ancient  theologians  take  the  Theophanies  in  a 
realistic  sense;  they  regard  them  as  true  descents  of  the  divinity  upon 
the  earth;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  reserve  them  to  a  sub- 
ordinate god,  that  is  to  say  the  Logos.  St.  Augustine  sees  in  the 
Theophanies  only  symbols  to  which  usage  of  speech  gives  the  name 
of  the  divinity.  He  can  thereforei>without  difficulty  ascribe  them 
to  the  different  Persons  of  the  Trinfty.  The  indissoluble  union  which 
binds  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  does  not  suffer  any 
hurt. 

But  why  does  the  evangelist  say  that  the  voice  of  the  Father  was 
heard  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  when  this  voice,  the  common  work 
of  the  three  divine  Persons,  had  no  particular  relation  to  the  Father? 
Why  does  he  say  that  the  Holy  Ghost  appeared  under  the  form  of  a 
dove,  when  this  dove  owed  no  more  to  the  Holy  Ghost  than  to  the 
other  divine  Persons?  Why  in  a  word,  does  he  attribute  to  any  divine 
Person  a  work  in  which  this  Person  had  no  preponderating  part? 
St.  Augustine  foresaw  this  objection  and  answered  it.  According 
to  him  when  Scripture  attributes  an  apparition  to  a  special  Person, 
its  end  is  to  aid  us  to  understand  the  Trinity  by  putting  it  within  our 
reach.  The  divine  Persons,  having  the  same  nature,  can  do  nothing 
separately;  but  our  intellect,  which  is  limited,  needs  to  consider 
them  apart,  to  isolate  them  one  from  another.  Scripture  taking 
account  of  our  weakness  assigns  to  each  of  the  divine  Persons  a  charac- 
teristic symbol  to  help  us  to  recognize  and  distinguish  them.'*  So 
speaks  the  Bishop  of  Hippo;  so  too  will  the  Schoolmen  speak. 

It  might  have  been  remarked  that  in  the  passage  where  he  treats 
of  the  scene  of  the  baptism,  St.  Augustine  seems  to  liken  the  status  of 
the  body  of  Christ  to  that  of  the  two  other  sensible  objects,  and  to 
say  that  the  humanity  of  Jesus  belongs  to  the  Son,  just  as  the  voice 

^Ihid.  loc.  cit.  Cf.  ibid.  2,  16;  2,  24:  "...  per  subjectam  sua?  potestatl 
creaturam." 

^^Epis.  169,  5:  "Multa  autem  etiam  separatim  In  Scriptuns  de  singulis  did,  ut 
insinuetiir  quamvis  inseparabilis  Trinitas,  tameii  Trinitas."  Cf.  In  Joan.  Tracts 
77,  2;  De  Tnn.  \,  19;  2,  10, 11;  Epis.  11,4. 
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which  was  heard  belongs  to  the  Father,  just  as  the  dove  which  appeared 
belongs  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  have  here  for  solution  a  question  of 
considerable  importance.  We  have  just  seen  that,  according  to  St. 
Augustine,  the  voice  and  the  dove  of  baptism,  as  all  the  Theophanies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  are  the  works  of  the  entire  Trinity,  that  they 
have  in  reality  no  special  relation  with  any  one  Person,  and  that  it 
is  only  by  a  fiction  that  we  attribute  one  to  the  Father,  the  other  to 
the  Holy  Ghost.  If  then  he  has  asserted  a  complete  similarity  between 
the  status  of  the  body  of  Chrisf  and  that  of  the  voice  and  of  the  dove, 
he  has  placed  the  three  divine  Persons  without  distinction  in  Jesus, 
and  has  reduced  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  to  the  level  of  a  fiction. 
What  was  his  mind  on  this  point?  Did  he  confound  the  apparition  of 
the  Son  upon  the  earth  with  the  other  Theophanies;  and,  in  order 
to  maintain  indissoluble  the  union  of  the  three  divine  Persons,  did 
he  suppress  the  Incarnation? 

St.  Augustine's  views  on  this  point  varied.  In  his  letter  to 
Nebridius  he  acknowledges  without  difficulty  that  the  three  divine 
Persons  have  had  an  equal  part  in  the  Incarnation.  ''If  a  thing,'' 
he  says,  "can  have  existence  without  being  determined  to  be  this  or 
that  object,  and  without  possessing  permanence  in  its  specific  kind; 
or  if  it  can  have  the  determination  without  the  existence  or,  finally,  if 
it  can  have  the  permanence  without  the  existence  or  determination, — 
then  it  is  also  possible  that  in  the  Trinity  one  Person  can  do  some- 
thing in  which  the  others  have  no  part.  But  if  you  see  that  wliatever 
exists  must  forthwith  possess  determined  individuality  and  perma- 
nence in  generic  form,  you  see  also  that  these  three  do  nothing  in 
which  all  have  not  a  part."" 

How  is  the  Incarnation  of  the  5on  reconciled  with  these  principles? 
Instead  of  advancing  this  problem,  St.  Augustine  puts  the  following 
question:  why  is  the  assuming  of  manhood  attributed  to  the  Son? 
And  to  solve  it  he  is  satisfied  with  an  appeal  to  a  rule  of  language 
and  to  a  fact.  The  rule  of  language  is  that  when  an  object  is  designated, 
account  is  not  taken  of  all  the  elements  included  in  it,  but  only  of  the 
element  which  predominates.  The  fact  is  that  the  mission  of  Christ 
has  been  to  teach  us  by  His  doctrine  and  by  His  example  how  to  live 
virtuously.  Here  St.  Augustine  shows  the  relation  between  the  work 
accomplished  by  Christ  and  the  distinctive  character  of  the  second 
Person  of  the  Trinity.    Christ  has  come  to  do  the  work  of  a  teacher. 

»J5:pi«.  11,3. 
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But  the  distinctive  character  of  the  second  divine  Person  (species  Filii) 
is  knowledge.  The  mission  of  Christ  has,  then,  an  affinity  with  the 
Son  that  it  has  not  with  the  two  other  Persons.  The  rule  of  language 
which  has  just  been  mentioned  finds  its  application  here  and  the 
assumption  of  human  nature,  though  an  action  done  in  common  by  the 
three  divine  Persons,  has  been  legitimately  attributed  to  the  Son." 
It  is  evident  that  at  the  beginning  of  his  conversion,  and  while  yet  a 
layman,  Augustine  viewed  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  as  a  mere  attribu- 
tion based  on  analogy.  At  bottom  he^considered  Christ  as  the  temple 
in  which  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  dwelled  equally  and  with 
equal  rights.  Thus  conceived,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  does  not 
create  any  difficulty  in  the  dogma  of  the  indissoluble  union  of  the 
three  divine  Persons. 

Later,  St.  Augustine  presents  a  view  of  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  which  better  maintains  the  reality  of  that  event.  He 
proclaims  as  beyond  doubt  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  the  common 
work  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  just  as  the  voice 
which  was  heard  and  the  dove  which  appeared  at  the  baptism.  But 
he  takes  care  to  remark  that  the  comparison  is  not  perfect.  We  read 
in  the  second  book  of  the  treatise  De  Triniiate:  "The  creature, 
then,  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  should  appear  was  not  so  taken,  as 
that  flesh  and  human  form  were  taken,  of  the  Virgin  Mary  .  .  .  the 
Holy  Spirit  did  not  beatify  the  dove  .  .  .  and  join  it  forever  to 
Himself.  .  .  .  We  cannot  call  the  Holy  Spirit  both  God  and  a  dove 
...  in  the  same  way  as  we  call  the  Son  both  God  and  man.^^'*  Else- 
where the  same  observation  is  applied  to  the  voice  of  the  Father." 
In  fine,  St.  Augustine  learned  early  to  distinguish  between  the  appear- 
ance of  the  second  Person  in  Christ  and  the  other  Theophanies  either 
of  the  Old  or  of  the  New  Testament.  He  recognized  that  the  bond 
which  united  the  body  of  Christ  to  the  Son  had  a  particular  character, 
and  this  character  consists  in  the  unity  of  Person. 

With  this  conception,  the  dogma  of  the  Incarnation  was  fully 
safeguarded;  but  what  became  of  the  principle  of  the  indissoluble 
union  of  the  divine  Persons?  If  the  body  of  Christ  has  been  really 
united  to  the  Person  of  the  Son,  if  it  is  the  body  of  the  Son  and  not 

^Epis.  11,4:  "Quoniam  per  illam  susceptionem  hominis  id  actum  est  ut  quaedam 
nobis  disciplina  vivendi  et  exemplum  praecepti,  sub  quanimdam  sententiarum 
majestate  ac  perapicuitate  insinuaretur,  non  sine  ratione  hoc  totiun  FILo  tribuitur." 

^De  THn,  2,  11. 

^De  THn,  4,  31. 
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the  body  of  the  Father  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  follows  that  there  is 
between  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  and  the  Son  an  agreement  in  which 
neither  the  Father  nor  the  Holy  Ghost  participate — which  agreement,  in 
whatever  manner  it  be  conceived,  supposes  on  the  part  of  the  second 
Person  a  work  in  which  the  two  others  have  not  shared.  But  is  not 
this  hypothesis  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  unity 
of  the  divine  Persons?  He  had  here  a  singularly  deUcate  and  knotty 
problem.  This  problem  St.  Augustine  did  not  discuss;  he  did  not 
even  propose  it.  It  is  the  Son,^'  he  tells  us,  "and  not  the  Father 
who  is  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  but  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  the 
cause  of  the  Son's  birth.  .  .  .  The  Father  did  not  suffer,  it  was  the 
Son;  but  this  passion  of  the  Son  is  the  operation  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  The  Father  did  not  rise  from  the  dead,  it  was  the  Son. 
But  the  resurrection  of  the  Son  was  the  operation  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son."" 

If,  in  this  passage,  the  Father  alone  is  mentioned  as  an  agent 
working  with  the  Son  in  order  to  produce  various  events  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  it  is  only  on  account  of  the  context.  In  the  main,  our  holy 
Doctor  associates  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  common  work  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  and  he  is  convinced  that  the  three  divine  Persons  have 
worked  equally  to  produce  the  birth,  the  passion,  the  resurrection,  in 
a  word  all  the  acts  of  the  life  of  Christ.  However,  the  Son  alone  was 
bom,  suffered,  died  and  rose  again!  This  was  the  place  to  explain  to 
us  how  the  works,  produced  by  the  common,  or  rather  unified,  action 
of  the  three  Persons  belong  only  to  the  Son.  Neither  here  nor  else- 
where does  St.  Augustine  give  us  the  explanation  that  we  seek.  He 
states,  on  the  one  band,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Son  in  Christ  and  the  other  Theophanies;  that  the 
Son  is  truly  incarnate;  that  the  Son  was  made  man,  and  not  the  other 
two  divine  Persons;  while  the  other  Theophanies  were  works  of  the 
entire  Trinity  and  are  referred  to  some  one  of  the  divine  Persons  only 
by  convention.  He  states  on  the  other  hand,  that  even  in  the  Incar- 
nation the  principle  of  the  unity  of  action  of  the  three  divine  Persons 
has  remained  unchanged.  He  closes  his  eyes  to  the  at  least  seeming 
contradiction  which  confronts  him.  He  believes  in  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Son  and  in  the  Trinity  without  trying  to  reconcile  one  with 
the  other. 

^Serm.  52,  8.  Cf.  In  Joan.  Tract.  20,  6:  **Ambulatio  ilia  caniis  supra  mare  a 
Patre  fiebat,  per  Filium  fiebat.  Ergo  ilia  ambulatio  opus  est  Patris  et  Filii  insep- 
arabile." 
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We  have  just  seen  by  what  processes  St.  Augustine  has  reconciled 
the  action  of  the  divine  Persons  in  the  world  and  their  apparitions 
with  their  substantial  unity.  But  it  may  be  remembered  that  this 
principle  was  found  to  conflict  with  facts;  namely,  the  divine  Missions 
and  the  very  existence  of  the  divine  Persons.  We  shall  now  see  how 
the  Bishop  of  Hippo  escapes  from  these  new  difficulties. 

During  the  three  first  centuries  the  divine  Missions  had  been 
the  main  support  of  the  theory  of  subordination.  Those  ante-Nicene 
writers  who  placed  the  Father  above  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
relied  chiefly  upon  the  scriptural  texts  which  present  to  us  the  Son 
as  sent  by  His  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  sent  by  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  If  the  texts  forbid  the  equality  of  the  divine  Persons,  much 
more  do  they  forbid  the  numerical  unity  of  these  Persons.  St.  Augus- 
tine succeeded  in  reducing  them  to  silence,  but  this  result  was  not 
attained  without  much  labor.  He  sometimes  explained  that  the 
word  Mission  was  not  used  i?vdth  reference  to  the  divine  Persons  con- 
sidered in  themselves,  but  to  the  sensible  objects  under  which  They 
had  appeared."  According  to  this  theory,  when  the  Scripture  spokfe 
of  the  Mission  of  the  Son,  it  had  in  view  only  the  human  nature  taken 
by  the  Son  at  the  moment  of  the  Incarnation.  And  when  it  spoke 
of  the  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  it  referred  to  the  dove  of  the  baptism 
and  the  tongues  of  fire  on  Pentecost.  At  other  times  he  endeavors 
to  show  that  the  idea  of  Mission  was  identical  "^^sith  the  idea  of  Pro- 
cession or  that  it  was  in  some  manner  a  sensible  symbol  of  it."    This 

"Dc  Trin.  2,  9:  "Quum  itaque  hoc  a  Patre  et  Filio  factum  esset  ut  in  came  Filius 
appareret,  congnienter  dictus  est  missus  ille  qui  in  ea  came  apparuit,  missise  autem 
qui  in  ea  non  appamit;  quoniam  ilia  quae  coram  corporeis  oculis  foris  geruntur,  ab 
interiori  apparatu  naturae  spiritualis  exietunt,  et  propterea  convenienter  missa  di- 
cuntur  .  . .  Pater  invisibilis  una  cum  Filio  secum  invisibill  eundcm  Filium  visibilem 
faciendo  misisse  eum  dictus  est  .  .  .  (n.  ]0).  Si  ergo  missus  dicitur  in  quantum 
apparuit  foris  m  creatura  cor[x>rah  .  .  .  jam  in  promptu  est  intelligere  etiam  de 
Spint\i  Sancto  cur  missus  et  ipse  dicatur.  .  .  .  Hsec  operatio  visibiliter  expressa 
.  .  .  missio  Spiritus  Sancti  dicta  est."  (^f.  Contra  Serm.  Arianorum,  4.  Mxgne, 
xlii,  686:  "Hie  autem  etiam  hoc  potest  intelligi  ut  eo  ipso  a  Patre  Filius  missus  ease 
dicatur  quod  Fihus  hominibus  apparuit  in  came,  non  Pater/' 

^Contra  Serm.  Arian.  4.  Here  "mission"  is  identified  with  "procession,"  and 
illustrated  by  the  analogy  of  rays  sent  forth  by  fire.  But  we  are  speedily  mformed 
that  the  metaphor  is  an  imperfect  one.  Being  dissatisfied  with  it,  St.  Augustine 
finally  rejects  it.  In  Contra  Ma:imxnum,  2,  14,  8,  we  read  that  the  mission  of  the 
Son  "non  est  imequalitas  substantias  sed  ordo  naturae,  non  quod  alter  prior  esaet 
altero,  sed  quod  alter  esset  ex  altero."  Here  we  find  the  idea  of  mission-procession, 
but  it  is  taught  only  in  passing.  De  Trinit.  2,  7,  comments  on  the  text:  /  came 
forth  frojn  the  Father  and  am  come  into  the  world:  "Ergo  a  Patre  exire  et  venire  m 
hunc  mundum,  hoc  est  mitti."     But  this  formula,  which  seems  to  connect  the  pro- 
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second  explanation  did  not  seem  well  qualified  to  safeguard  the  two 
principles  of  the  equality  of  the  divine  Persons  and  the  numerical 
unity  of  their  substance,  and  St.  Augustine  was  not  very  well  satisfied 
with  it.  In  the  first  interpretation  the  unity  and  the  equality  of  the 
Persons  had  nothing  to  fear.  But  here  another  objection  presented 
itself.  If  the  sending  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  was  constituted 
by  the  sensible  object  imder  which  these  two  Persons  had  appeared, 
why  was  it  that  the  Father  could  not  be  sent?  But  St.  Augustine, 
who  saw  no  difficulty  in  attributing  some  of  the  Theophanies  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  Father,  regarded  the  idea  of  the  first  Person's 
being  sent  as  an  absurdity."  And  when  he  sought  the  reason  of  this 
impossibiUty  he  found  it  precisely  in  the  dogma  of  the  Processions. 
"The  Father,'-  he  said,  "was  never  sent,  because  He  does  not  proceed 
from  another  Person.'*"  If  it  is  because  He  does  not  proceed  that  th  e 
first  Person  was  not  sent,  then  it  is  because  They  do  proceed  tha  t 
the  other  two  Persons  received  Their  Missions.  Thus  brought  back 
in  spite  of  himself,  to  the  Mission-Procession  theory,  Augustine  felt 
an  embarrassment  which  he  did  not  always  conceal:  "The  Mission 
of  the  Son,''  we  read  somewhere,  "is  absolutely  ineflFable  and  surpasses 
our  reason."^^ 

Of  all  the  problems  to  which  the  Trinity  gave  rise,  the  most  con- 
siderable lay  in  the  very  center  of  this  dogma,  the  problem,  namely, 
of  the  existence  of  the  three  Persons.  Of  what  use  was  it  to  prove 
that  in  Their  works,  in  Their  appearances  and  in  Their  Missions,  the 
Father,  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  acted  as  a  single  substance,  if  never- 
theless they  were  made  up  of  different  substances?    But  how  can 

<^e8Slon  and  the  Incarnation  with  the  idea  of  mission,  has  no  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  St.  Augustine,  who  says  further  on  (n.  8):  "Ostendit  eo  ipso  missum  Fihum  quo 
factus  est  ex  muliere." 

^De  Trin.  4,  32:  *'  .  . ,  etiamsi  voluisset  Deus  Pater  per  subjectam  creaturam 
visibiliter  apparere,  absvrdissime  tamen  .  .  .  missus  diceretur." 

'^Contra  Serm.  Arian.f  4. 

^^Ibid.:  "Quum  igitur  ha^c  a  Patre  missio  Filii  prorsus  ineffabilis  sit,  nee  capi 
ullius  cognitatione  possit.  ..."  In  De  Trin.  4,  27,  tlie  theory  of  mission-procession 
is  at  first  presented:  "...  id  est,  ut  iioii  tantuni  homo  mii»$us  intelligatur  .  .  . 
sed  et  Veibum  miasum  ut  homo  fieret."  Follows  the  comparison  with  the  rays  which 
we  notefl  in  Contra  Serm.  Arian.  (See  note  28  supra).  Then  (4,  28)  we  read:  "Et 
tunc  unicuique  mittitur  quum  a  quoquam  cognoscitur  atque  percipitur  .  .  .  (n. 
29)  mitti  est  Filio  cognosci  quod  ab  illo  sit.  Et  Spintui  Sancto  .  .  .  mitti  est 
'cognosci  quia  ab  illo  procedat."  We  have  here  a  third  theory  according  to  which 
the  mission  is  identified  with  the  knowledge  which  we  have  of  the  divine  processions. 
Evidently  St.  Augustine  did  not  have  a  clearly  defined  explanation  of  the  missions 
to  offer  us. 
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numerical  unity  of  substance  be  found  in  three  distinct  Persons?  St, 
Augustine,  however,  had  no  doubts  on  this  point.  He  was  so  con- 
vinced of  the  numerical  unity  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  purposely  employed  in  exposing 
this  doctrine,  the  most  aggressive  formulas.  We  read  in  De  Trinitate 
the  following  phrase:  "The  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
taken  together  are  no  longer  the  Father  only,  the  Son  only,  or  the 
Holy  Ghost  only;  these  three  substances  or  Persons,  whatever  name 
we  call  them,  are  equal  to  any  one  of  them.""  We  read  in  another 
passage  of  the  same  book  that  in  the  august  Trinity,  one  Person  is  as 
much  as  the  three  Persons  together  and  that  two  are  no  more  than 

ss 

one. 

But  these  bold  expressions  could  only  confuse  the  intellect  without 
enlightening  it.  St.  Augustine  understood  this.  So  in  order  to  give 
body  to  his  doctrine  he  had  recourse  to  comparisons  and  analogies. 
In  order  to  explain  to  his  friend  Nebridius  the  imity  of  the  divine 
Persons  he  observed  that,  in  each  object,  there  is  necessarily  an  ex- 
istence, an  essence  and  a  duration  or  permanence;  that  each  of  these 
entities  is  distinct  from  the  two  others,  but  that  nevertheless  no  one 
of  them  can  exist  without  the  other  two;  that,  for  example,  there 
is  neither  existence  nor  duration  without  an  object  which  exists  and 
endures,  no  real  object  deprived  of  existence  and  duration."  When 
Augustine  wrote  this  letter  we  know  he  had  just  received  baptism. 
It  is  then  upon  the  type  of  existence,  essence,  and  duration,  as  three 
entities  united  in  the  same  object  that  he  represents  at  first  the  Trinity 
of  the  divine  Persons.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  analogy 
safeguarded  fully  the  unity  of  substance  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Nevertheless,  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  soon  abandoned 
it.  He  preferred  to  seek  in  man  for  some  traces  of  the  mystery,  and 
in  man  he  applied  himself,  if  not  exclusively,  at  least  by  preference, 
to  the  soul."  It  was,  then,  in  the  soul  especially  that  he  looked  for 
light  upon  the  Trinity;  it  was  in  it  that  he  sought  the  reflection  of 
the  mysterious  union  of  the  three  divine  Persons. 


«Z)c  THn.  8,  2. 

»/W£/.,  6,  12.    Cf.  6,  9;   7,  11,  etc. 

^Ejns.  11,  3. 

"In  De  Trin.  12,  5,  6,  he  rejects  the  comparison  drawn  from  the  family.     Ibid. 
11,  2-5,  he  proposes  an  analogy  with  sight,  in  which  he  distinguishes:   (a)  body  as  the* 
object  of  sight;    (b)  the  act  of  seeing,  stimulated  and,  so  to  speak,  begotten  by  the 
body;   (c)  the  will  which  applies  the  pense  of  sight  to  the  body,  and,  after  a  fashion ,. 
unites  the  two. 
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The  human  soul  furnished  St.  Augustine  with  many  images  of 
the  Trinity  with  all  of  which  he  does  not  seem  to  be  equally  satisfied." 
The  analogy  which  he  prefers,  the  one  which  he  somewhere  calls  "  the 
most  e\adent,""  is  borrowed  from  the  presence  in  the  soul  of  memory, 
intelligence  and  will.  "In  order  to  help  us  understand  what  is  in 
God/'  he  says,  "we  take  memory,  intelligence  and  will.''"  Not  that 
he  ascribes  an  absolute  exactness  to  this  comparison.  On  the  con- 
trary he  explains  to  us  that  it  is  lacking  in  several  ways  and  that  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  conceive  the  divine  essence  as  a  soul  whose 
persons  would  be  the  faculties.  But  in  spite  of  the  imperfections 
and  deficiencies  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  in  the 
trinity  that  we  bear  about  in  ourselves,  he  is  attached  to  it  on  account 
of  the  good  use  he  can  make  of  it.  We  have  just  seen  that,  according 
to  St.  Augustine,  the  divine  Persons  produce  all  Their  works  and 
that  They  act  as  if  They  constituted  only  one  principle.  But  how 
is  this  unity  of  action  conceived?  The  analogy  of  the  human  soul 
throws  a  Ught  on  this  mystery.  "When  I  name  my  memory  and 
intellect  and  will,"  we  read  in  De  Trinitate,  "each  one  of  the  words 
which  I  use,  means  only  one  of  the  faculties  in  question,  but  in  order 
to  produce  it  the  co-operation  of  my  memory,  my  intellect  and  my 
will  has  been  indispensable.  This  image  aids  us  in  understanding 
.  .  .  how  the  inseparable  action  of  the  Trinity  is  foimd  in  the 
objects  which  symboUze  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost."" 

The  example  of  the  human  soul  served  Augustine  not  only  in 
explaining  the  imity  of  action  of  the  divine  Persons;  it  helped  him  to 
unravel  another  problem.  It  was  not  enough  to  have  placed  in  relief 
the  substantial  unity  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Though  welded  together  by  their  substance  these  three  Persons  are 
in  some  way  distinct ;  otherwise  the  names  by  which  they  are  designated 
would  be  only  denominations  corresponding  to  no  reality.  In  what 
way  then  do  the  divine  Persons  differ?  It  is  to  the  solution  of  this 
-question  that  the  fifth  book  of  De  Trinitate  is  devoted.  After  reminding 
the  reader  that  the  explanation  of  the  distinction  of  the  Persons 


**ln  De  Trin.  9,  3  ss.,  he  offers  an  analogy  drawn  from  niind  which  knows  itself 
^nd  which  knowing  itself  loves  itself,  and  loves  at  the  same  time  the  knowledge  it 
has  of  itself. 

"De  Trin.  15,  5:  "  .  .  .  ut  inveuiretur  in  mente  evidentior  trinitas  ejus,  in 
memoria  scilicet  et  intelligentia  et  voluntate."  This  analogy  is  developed  in  De 
Tnn.  10,  17-19.     Cf.  also  15,  39  ss. 

^Epis.  169,  6. 

-2>e7Wn.4,30.  oG59  7  T 
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ought  not  to  be  sought  in  the  divine  substance,  since  all  three  have 
precisely  the  same  substance,**  the  author  asks  if  the  accidents  could 
not  furnish  the  solution  sought.  We  see  that  the  same  substance 
possesses  many  qualities  or  modes  of  existence  which  seem  to  be  as 
if  placed  and  plated  upon  it,  for  which  reason  philosophers  give  them 
the  name  accidents.  Hence,  since  the  explanation  of  the  distinction 
of  the  divine  Persons  cannot  be  found  in  substance,  the  first  thought 
which  presents  itself  is  to  demand  this  explanation  from  the  accidents 
and  to  conceive  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  three 
accidents  subsisting  in  the  divine  substance.  This  solution  would  be 
a  convenient  one,  but  the  illustrious  Doctor  was  obliged  to  recognize 
that  it  was  unsatisfactory.  In  order  to  prove  this,  it  was  sufficient 
to  remark  that  an  accident  is,  by  its  very  definition,  a  reality  distinct 
from  substance,  a  something  of  which  the  latter  ex  se  could  be  deprived, 
without  ceasing  to  exist.  But  God  is  necessarily  all  that  He  has; 
His  perfections  are  one  with  His  essence,  and  consequently  there 
are  no  accidents  in  the  divinity.**  But  then  where  are  we  to  look 
for  the  reason  of  the  distinction  of  the  three  divine  Persons?  "In 
Their  relation,"  replies  St.  Augustine.*'  •  Here  he  explains  to  us  that 
the  words  "Father"  and  "Son"  are  necessarily  related  to  each  other 
since  there  is  no  father  without  a  son,  nor  son  without  a  father,  so 
that  in  viewing  them,  they  are  set  in  opposition,  and  consequently 
they  are  mutually  distinguished.  He  concludes  from  this  that  the. 
Father,  inasmuch  as  He  is  Father,  is  necessarily  distinct  from  the 
Son,  although  outside  of  this  point  of  view  they  make  but  one  and 
the  same  Being,  since  They  possess  the  same  perfection.  He  then 
extends  the  same  view  to  include  the  Holy  Ghost  Who  is  the  gift 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  and  with  regard  to  Whom  consequently 
the  Father  and  the  Son  bear  the  relation  of  the  giver  and  the  thing 
given.*'  In  short,  the  conclusion  at  which  Augustine  arrives  is,  that, 
in  God,  if  the  substance  and  perfections  are  considered,  the  most 
absolute  unity  nmst  be  maintained,  and  that  the  only  distinction 

^/Wrf.  5, 4. 
*7Wrf.  5,  5. 

*^Ibid.  5,  6:  "In  Deo  autem  nihil  equidem  secundum  accidens  dicitur,  quia  nihil 
in  eo  mutabile  est;  nee  tamen  omne  quod  dicitur  secundum  substantiam  dicitur. 
Dicitur  enim  ad  aliquid,  ricut  Pater  ad  Fihum  et  Filius  ad  Patrem  .  .  .  hiaec  non 
secundum  substantiam  dicuntur,  sed  secundum  relativum;  quod  tamen  relativum 
non  est  accidens  quia  non  est  mutabile. '^ 

**Ihid.  5,  13:  "Sed  tamen  ille  Spiritus  Sanctus  .  .  .  in  eo  quod  proprie  dicitur 
Spiritus  Sanctus,  relative  dicitur,  quum  et  ad  Patrem  et  ad  Filium  refertur.  Sed 
ipsa  relatio  non  apparet  in  hoc  nomine;  apparet  autem  quum  dicitur  Donum  Dei." 
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which  exists  between  the  divine  Persons  comes  from  their  mutual 
relations,  or  if  you  will,  the  part  that  They  play  with  regard  to  one 
another.  The  Father  is  Father  only  in  so  far  as  He  is  opposed  to  the 
Son;  when  we  abstract  from  the  opposition,  we  have  before  us  only 
the  divine  substance  with  its  infinite  perfections.  It  is  the  same 
'with  the  other  two  Persons.  Hence  the  principle  of  Augustine  that 
all  that  is  not  relative — that  is  to  say,  that  every  other  term  than 
the  terms  ''Father,"  "Son"  and  "Holy  Ghost"— ought  to  be  left 
in  the  singular."  "The  Father  is  God,"  he  says,  "the  Son  is  God, 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  God;  but  as  this  is  applied  to  substance,  it  follows 
that  there  are  not  three  gods,  but  only  one  God,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  Trinity.  The  Father  is  great,  the  Son  is  great,  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  great;  however,  there  are  not  three  great  beings  but  only  one.  .  .  . 
The  Father  is  omnipotent,  the  Son  is  omnipotent,  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
omnipotent,  and  yet  there  are  not  three  omnipotents  but  only  one."** 

These  three  divine  Persons  are  then  simply  relations.  But  how 
can  we  conceive  such  a  state  of  being?  How  can  we  understand 
persons  who  possess  the  same  essence  and  who  are  nevertheless  dis- 
tinguished by  the  relations  that  exist  between  them?  Augustine 
believed  he  found  in  the  soul  an  explanation  of  this  difficulty.  He 
remarked  that  the  three  faculties  of  the  soul  in  which  he  had  perceived 
a  reflection  of  the  divinity  here  again  furnished  an  analogy ;  "  Memory,^' 
he  says,  "considered  in  itself  is  life,  mind,  and  substance;  but  in  so 
far  as  it  is  memory  it  is  in  relation  with  other  things;  it  is  the  same 
with  the  intelligence  and  will.  Each  of  these  faculties  is  in  itself 
life,  mind  and  essence.  Fundamentally  they  are  the  same;  they 
are  distinguished  only  by  their  relations."**  However  after  having 
sought  to  explain  the  presence  of  three  Persons  in  one  substance  by 
the  human  soul,  he  himself  felt  all  the  defects  of  his  explanation; 
"The  memory,"  he  says,  "the  intellect  and  the  will  belong  to  me,  they 
do  not  belong  to  themselves;  it  is  not  for  themselves,  it  is  for  me^ 
that  they  act,  rather  it  is  I  who  act  by  them.  .  .  .  They  are  the 
property  of  only  one  person  but  they  are  not  that  person.  On  the 
contrary,  in  this  sovereignly  simple  nature  which  is  God,  although 

**Ihid,  5,  9:  "Quidquid  ergo  ad  seipsum  dicitur  Deus  et  de  singulis  Personis 
aingiilariter  dicitur,  id  est  de  Patre  et  Filio  et  Spiritu  Sancto,  et  siinul  de  ipsa  Trinitate, 
Don  pluraliter  sed  singulariter  dicitur/' 

**Ibid.  5,  9.  Cf.  De  CivHatey  ii,  10:  "Quod  habet  (Trinitas)  hoc  est  excepto  quod 
relative  quaeque  persona  ad  alteram  dicitur  ...  .In  quo  ergo  ad  seipsum  dicitur 
non  ad  alterum,  hoc  est  quod  habet.'' 

^Z>e  Tnn.  10, 18. 
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there  is  only  one  God,  there  are,  however,  three  Persons:  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost/'*^  Moreover  after  having  made  this 
uvowal  the  holy  Doctor  consoles  himself  by  observing  that  the  human 
soul  was  only  an  image  of  the  Trinity." 

Now  that  we  know  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine  on  the  three 
divine  Persons,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  trace  the  path  he  trod  to  the  dogma 
of  the  Trinity.  When  he  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  St.  Ambrose, 
the  Latin  Church  had  long  believed  in  the  unity  of  substance  in  the 
Trinity.  While  the  East,  in  order  to  maintain  the  distinction  of  the 
hypostases,  conceived  the  divine  nature  common  to  the  Father,  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  the  type  of  the  human  nature  common  to  all 
the  children  of  Adam,  the  West,  on  the  contrary,  impregnated  with 
the  spirit  of  Sabellius,  conceived  the  divine  substance  common  to  the 
three  Persons  on  the  type  of  substance  such  as  it  is  in  each  one  of  us.** 
Here  they  consider  the  divine  nature  as  an  individual,  as  a  species. 
If  St.  Augustine  could  have  compared  Greek  theology  with  the  Latin 
theology,  he  would  probably  have  felt  some  difficulties,  but  that 
theology  was  an  enigma  for  him.  Doubtless  he  read  the  discourses 
of  the  Cappadocians,  notably  those  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen;  but 
he  read  them  only  to  find  arms  against  his  adversaries  and  not  for 
instruction.'*  Accordingly,  he  was  but  little  influenced  by  them. 
Moreover  the  following  passage  of  De  Trinitate  shows  us  how  the 
Eastern  terminology  impressed  him:  "What  the  Greeks  call  o^^ 
-we  call  essence  and  more  commonly  substance.  They  also  employ 
the  term  hypostasis;  but  I  do  not  see  the  difference  which  they  make 
between  ousia  and  hypostasis.  It  is  certain  that  the  most  of  those 
who  speak  Greek  use  the  formula  fiiav  oi<riap^  rpeis  irrdaroff^s -which  in 
Latin  is  equivalent  to:  only  one  essencCj  three  substances. ^^^^  It  is 
evident  that  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  did  not  understand  the  conceptions 
which  the  Greeks  wished  to  express  by  their  formulas. 

Shut  up  though  he  was  within  the  circle  of  Western  ideas  St. 
Augustine  brought  to  bear  upon  these  ideas  a  philosophical  mind. 
Up  to  his  time,  little  had  been  done  except  to  preserve  the  formula 

'Ubid.  15,  42. 

'^Ibid.  15,  43. 

**HippolytU8  And  Tertullian,  who  are  exceptions,  do  not  rept-esent  the  theology 
of  the  West  on  this  point. 

^'^He  may  have  borrowed  from  St.  Gregory  Nazienzen  his  explanation  of  the 
divine  Persons  by  the  notion  of  relation.  At  any  rate,  we  find  the  germ  of  this  theory 
in  Orat.  29,  16. 

«Z)e   Trin.  5,   10. 
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first  made  by  Pope  Callistus,  and  afterwards  retouched  by  Pope 
Dionysius.  It  was  deemed  sufficient  to  set  alongside  the  notion  of 
the  unity  of  divine  substance  that  of  the  three  Persons.  Augustine 
endeavored  to  explain  how  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
could  have  acted,  appeared  to  men,  how  above  all  They  could  have 
subsisted  in  the  di\nne  essence  without  destroying  the  sovereign  unity. 
In  a  word  he  undertook  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him, 
to  explain  the  myster)'  to  which  he  was  attached  by  faith  which  no 
doubt  could  dim. 

Has  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt?  Has  he  managed  to  make  the 
human  reason  understand  how  three  Persons  can  possess  the  same 
substance?  If  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  consisted  wholly  in  main- 
taining the  unity  of  the  divine  essence,  then  indeed  we  should  have 
to  bear  witness  for  him  that  the  results  which  he  has  obtained,  accord 
fully  with  his  intentions.  In  fact,  the  explanation  that  he  gives  of 
the  divine  Persons,  of  Their  apparitions.  Their  Missions,  of  Their 
existence  itself,  maintains  and  safeguards  the  unity  of  the  divine 
substance  under  the  strictest  and  most  absolute  conception  that 
can  be  formed.  But  there  are  two  sides  to  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity , 
and  the  Trinity  of  the  diAone  substance  is  only  one  of  these  phases. 
After  having  shown  that  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
are  not  three  substances,  St.  Augustine,  in  order  to  complete  the  task 
that  he  had  imposed  upon  himself,  ought  to  have  shown  us  that  the 
Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  distinct  as  Persons  without 
being  distinct  from  the  point  of  view  of  substance.  But  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  he  has  brought  to  this  problem  no  beginnings  of  the 
solution.  He  offers  us  the  example  of  memory,  intellect,  and  will 
which  exist  simultaneously  in  the  human  soul.  He  warns  us,  how- 
ever, that  the  comparison  of  the  trinity  which  is  in  the  human  soul 
with  the  divine  trinity  is  not  exact  in  every  detail."  Doubtless 
we  would  be  wrong  in  demanding  that  he  give  us  comparisons  which 
should  bear  a  perfect  resemblance.  We  should  be  satisfied  if,  between 
the  three  faculties  of  the  human  soul  and  the  divine  Persons,  the 
divergencies  bear  only  on  points  foreign  to  the  comparison. 

*^Epis.  169,  6:  "Nee  ideo  putanda  sunt  h«c  tria  Trinitati  sic  comparata  ut  omnS 
ex  parte  conveniant  .  .  .  pnmo  ergo  in  hoc  invenitur  ista  simihtudo  dissimilis 
quod  tria  h«ec,  memoria,  intelligentia,  voluntas  aniniu;  insunt,  non  eadem  tha  est 
anima;  ilia  vero  Trinitas  non  iuest  sed  ipsa  Deus  est  .  .  .  Delude  quis  audeat 
dicere  Patrem  non  intelligere  per  se  ipsum  sed  per  Filium,  sicut  memoria  non  intelligit 
per  G€  ipsam." 
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But  it  is  not  asking  too  much  to  demand  that  the  objects  com- 
pared should  resemble  each  other  in  the  very  point  in  which  comparison 
is  instituted.  If  the  faculties  of  the  soul  are  to  give  us  an  image  of 
the  Trinity,  these  faculties  should  at  least  be  persons.  With  this 
element  in  common,  we  might  shut  our  eyes  to  the  profound  differences 
which  must  necessarily  exist  between  created  persons  and  divine 
Persons.  Now  memory,  intelligence,  and  will  have  not  their  own 
individuality,  or,  to  use  St.  Augustine's  expression:  "They  belong 
to  a  person;  they  are  not  this  person."  Hence  the  condition  indis- 
pensable for  the  comparison  is  totally  lacking.  The  human  soul, 
possessing  multiform  activities  despite  its  unity  of  substance,  may 
help  us  to  conceive  the  substantial  imity  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost;  but  it  affords  no  explanation  of  Their  personal  distinction. 
It  throws  perhaps  a  light  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity;  it  leaves  the  other  in  complete  darkness.  And  since  the 
mystery  consists  in  the  combination  of  the  notions  of  imity  of  substance 
and  plurality  of  Persons,  the  example  of  the  human  soul  furnishes  no 
illustration  of  the  Trinity;  it  is  no  help  for  our  understanding  of  it. 

St.  Augustine  also  teaches  us  that  the  divine  Persons  are  dis- 
tinguished and  constituted  by  the  relations  which  they  have  to  each 
other.  This  theory  of  relations  would  be  most  acceptable  if  it  could 
fulfil  what  it  promises,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  could  show  us  out  of  what 
the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  are  made.  Unfortunately  it  can  not. 
After  all,  what  are  these  relations  in  which  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost  are  found?  Are  they  the  divine  substance  itself?  But  this 
substance,  being  absolutely  simple,  rejects  the  slightest  shadow  of 
multiplicity  or  distinction.  Are  they  modes  of  being  which  are  at- 
tached to  substance?  But  St.  Augustine  himself  acknowledges  that 
what  we  call  modes  of  being  or  accidents  cannot  exist  in  God.  He 
tells  us,  it  is  true,  that  a  father  is  necessarily  distinct  from  his  son, 
and  that  their  relations  set  them  apart  from  each  other.  No  doubt 
the  relations  of  fatherhood  and  sonship  are  opix)sed  to  each  other, 
and  set  apart  the  beings  to  whom  they  belong.  It  is  evident  that 
if  there  be  in  the  divinity  a  relation  of  fatherhood  and  a  relation  of 
sonship,  these  two  relations  demand  two  distinct  subjects,  two  Persons. 
The  question  is  precisely  to  know  how  these  two  relations  can  co- 
exist in  one  essence  which  is  absolutely  simple.  Do  the  fatherhood 
and  the  sonship  modify  the  divine  substance,  or  do  they  leave  it  un- 
changed? If  they  leave  the  substance  untouched,  they  cannot  produce 
distinct  subjects.    If  they  modify  it  and  give  it  a  special  stamp  then 
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we  have  two  substances,  one  with  the  stamp  of  fatherhood,  the  other 
with  that  of  sonship.  No  doubt  the  two  substances  possess  the  same 
properties;  they  possess  them  in  common;  they  possess  them  all — 
save  one.  The  first  has  paternity,  which  the  second  has  not;  the 
second  has  sonship,  which  the  first  has  not.  These  substances  therefore 
are  not  in  every  respect  the  same;  they  are  not  absolutely  at  one;, 
and  it  is  inexact  to  say  that  the  Father  has  the  same  substance  as  the 
Son.  Needless  to  say,  the  same  holds  good  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  a 
word,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  these  relations  are  not;  it  is  hard  to  see 
what  they  are,  or  that  they  are  anything  more  than  words.  Moreover, 
in  spite  of  the  ingenuity  he  displays  in  his  efforts  to  hold  to  the  received 
terminology,  St.  Augustine  was  nevertheless  embarrassed  by  this 
terminology.  At  the  end  of  a  long  dissertation  on  the  absolute  and 
the  relative  in  the  Divinity,  he  lets  slip  this  avowal:  "WTien  the 
question  comes  up:  what  are  the  three,  human  language  shows  itself 
as  strikingly  deficient.  However  we  call  them  three  PersonSy  not  that 
this  expresses  what  they  are,  but  that  some  term  must  be  used.""  It 
seems  safe  to  say  that  the  writer  of  these  lines  woulp^never  have  spoken 
of  three  divine  Persons  if  he  had  not  found  this  formula  already  estab- 
lished. 

Joseph  Turmel. 


**De  Trin.  5,  10:   "Tamen  quum  quseritur  quid  tree,  magna  prorsus  inopia  hu- 
manum  laborat  eloquium.     Dictum  est  tamen  tres  persome,  non  ut  illud  diceretur^. 
sed  ne  taceretur."    Ibid,  7,   11:    "   .  .  .  ne  omnino    taceremus    mterrogati    quid 
tres,  quum  tres  esse  fateremur/' 
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The  Holy  Father  has  issued  an  important  decree  on  the  Study  of 
Sacred  Scriptures,  a  translation  of  which  is  here  given: 

I.  The  instruction  in  Sacred  Scripture  to  be  imparted  in  every 
seminary  should  embrace:  first,  the  principal  ideas  concerning  inspiration, 
the  canon  of  the  Scripture,  the  original  text  and  the  most  important 
variants,  the  laws  of  Hermeneutics;  secondly,  the  history  of  both  Testa- 
ments; and  thirdly,  the  analysis  and  exegesis  of  the  different  books  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  each. 

II.  The  curriculum  of  Biblical  studies  is  to  be  divided  over  the  entire 
period  during  which  ecclesiastical  students  pursue  their  course  of  sacred 
studies  within  the  walls  of  tlje  seminary ;  so  that  when  the  course  is  finished 
each  student  may  have  gone  through  the  entire  curriculum. 

III.  The  Chairs  of  Scripture  are  to  be  filled  according  to  the  circum- 
stances and  the  means  of  the  different  seminaries,  but  always  in  such  a 
way  that  no  student  shall  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  learning  those 
things  of  which  a  priest  may  not  lawfully  be  ignorant. 

IV.  Since,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  detailed 
exposition  of  the  whole  of  Scripture,  and  on  the  other,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  whole  of  Scripture  should  be  in  some  sense  known  to  the  priest,  the 
professor  should  take  care  to  have  special  treatises  or  introductions  for 
each  of  the  books,  analysis,  proofs  of  authenticity,  etc.;  but  he  will,  at 
the  same  time,  dwell  at  greater  length  on  the  more  important  books  and 
parts  of  books. 

V.  With  regard  to  the  Old  Testament  he  will  make  use  of  the  latest 
results  of  research  in  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and 
their  relations  with  other  Oriental  nations;  he  will  treat  of  the  main 
features  of  the  Mosaic  Law;  and  he  will  explain  the  principal  prophecies. 

VI.  He  will  take  special  pains  to  imbue  his  students  with  zeal  to 
^tudy  and  understand  those  Psalms  which  they  recite  daily  in  the  divine 
Office;  he  will  select  some  of  those  Psalms  for  interpretaton  in  order  to 
show  by  way  of  example  the  method  to  be  followed  by  the  students  in 
their  private  studies  to  interpret  the  others. 

VII.  Treating  of  the  New  Testament  he  will  explain  briefly  and 
clearly  the  special  characteristics  of  each  of  the  four  Gospels  and  the  proofs 
of  their  authenticity;  he  will  also  illustrate  the  general  character  of  the 
entire  Gospel  story,  and  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Epistles  and  the 
other  Books. 

VIII.  He  will  pay  special  attention  to  those  parts  of  both  Testaments 
^which  concern  Christian  faith  and  morals. 

IX.  He  will  always  remember,  especially  in  treating  of  the  New 
Testament,  to  imbue  with  its  teachings  those  who  are  afterwards  by  their 
ivords  and  their  example  to  teach  the  people  the  doctrine  of  salvation. 
He  will,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  his  instruction  explain  to  his  students 

^he  best  way  of  preaching  the  Gospel  and  will  stimulate  them  as  occasion 
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arises  to  observe  diligently  the  commands  of  the  Ix)rd  Christ  and  the- 
Apostles. 

X.  The  more  promising  students  are  to  be  iastructed  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  in  Biblical  Greek,  and  whenever  possible,  in  some  other  Semitic 
language,  such  as  Syriac  or  Arabic.  **It  is  necessary  for  professors  in 
Scripture  and  it  is  becoming  in  theologians  to  know  those  languages  in 
which  the  canonical  books  were  originally  written  by  the  sacred  writers ^. 
and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  these  languages  should  be  studied 
by  ecclesiastical  students  and  especially  by  such  of  them  as  aim  at  obtaining 
academical  degrees  in  theology.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  have  chairs  in 
all  academies  for  other  ancient  languages  and  especially  the  Semitic.'' 
(Encyclical  **Providentissimus'0. 

XI.  In  seminaries  which  enjoy  the  right  of  conferring  academic 
degrees,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  lectures  on  Sacred 
Scripture  and  coasequently  to  go  more  deeply  into  general  and  special 
questions  and  to  devote  more  time  and  study  to  Biblical  exegesis,  arch- 
aelogy,  geography,  chronology,  theology  and  history. 

XII.  Special  diligence  is  to  be  shown  in  preparing  select  students, 
for  the  academic  degrees  in  Sacred  Scripture  according  to  the  rules  laid 
dowTi  by  the  Biblical  Conunission — a  matter  of  no  small  importance  for 
securing  suitable  professors  of  Scripture  for  the  seminary. 

XIII.  Every  Doctor  in  Sacred  Scripture  will  be  most  careful  never 
to  swerve  in  the  least  in  his  teaching  from  the  doctrine  and  tradition  of 
the  Church ;  he  will  of  course  make  use  of  the  real  additions  to  our  knowledge 
which  modem  research  supplies,  but  he  will  avoid  the  rash  commentaries 
of  innovators;  so  too  he  will  confine  himself  to  the  treatment  of  questions 
which  contribute  to  the  elucidation  and  defense  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures; 
and  finally  he  will  be  guided  in  his  plan  of  treatment  by  those  rules  full  of 
prudence  contained  in  the  Encylical  **  Providentissimus.'' 

XIV.  Students  should  endeavor  to  make  up  by  private  study  what 
the  schools  fail  to  supply  in  this  branch  of  sacred  learning.  As  lack  of 
time  will  render  it  impossible  for  the  professor  to  go  over  the  whole  of 
Scripture  in  detail,  they  will  by  themselves  devote  a  portion  of  time  every 
day  to  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments — and  in  this^ 
they  will  be  greatly  helped  by  the  use  of  some  commentary  to  throw  light 
on  obscure  passages  and  explain  the  more  difficult  ones. 

XV.  Students  are  to  undergo  an  examination  in  Scripture  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  theology  to  show  the  profit  they  have  derived  from 
the  lesson  before  they  are  allowed  to  pass  into  another  class  or  to  be 
initiated   in  Sacred   Orders. 

XVI.  In  all  academies  every  candidate  for  academic  degrees  in 
theology  will  be  asked  certain  questions  on  Scripture  relating  to  the  histori- 
cal and  critical  introduction  as  well  as  to  exegesis;  and  will  prove  by 
examination  that  he  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
and  has  a  knowledge  of  Biblical  Greek. 

XVII.  The  students  of  Sacred  Scripture  are  to  be  exhorted  to  read 
not  only  interpretations  of  the  Scripture,  but  good  authors  who  treat  of 
subjects  connected  with  this  study — for  instance  the  History  of  both 
Testaments,  the  Life  of  Our  liord  and  the  Apostles,  and  books  of  travel 
in  Palestine — from  all  of  which  they  will  easily  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
biblical  places  and  customs. 


i 
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XVIII.  To  further  this  object  efforts  will  be  made  to  supply  each 
•seminary,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  with  a  small  library  in  which 
books  of  this  kind  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  students. 


The  recent  issue  of  the  Gerachia  Cattolica  contains  a  list  of  the  members 
•and  consultors  of  the  Pontifical  Conunission  for  Biblical  Studies.  The 
•Commission  proper  consists  of  Cardinals  Rampolla,  Satolli,  Merry  del 
Val,  Segna,  and  Vives  y  Tuto.    The  consultors  are  given  as  follows: 

Father  Vigouroux,  S.  S.,  formerly  Professor  of  Scripture  in  the  Catholic 
Institute  of  Paris,  First  Secretary, 

Dom  Laurens  Janssens,  O.S.  B.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  College  of 
San  Anselmo,  Rome,  Second  Secretary, 

Father  David  Fleming,  0.  F.  M.,  Provincial  of  the  Irish  Province  of 
his  Order. 

Father  A.  Lepidi,  O.  P.,  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace  and  Assistant  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index.    . 

Father  Thomas  Esser,  0.  P.,  Secretary  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index. 

Mgr.  Ceriani,  Prefect  of  the  Ambrosian  Library,  Milan. 

Father  de  Hunmielauer,  S.  J. 

Mgr.  Lamy,  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain. 

Dr.  Otto  Bardenhewer,  Professor  of  Exegesis  at  Munich. 

Mgr.  Mercati,  of  the  Vatican  Library. 

Father  Gismondi,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Gregor- 
ian University. 

Father  Cereseto,  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip,  Genoa. 

Dr.  Van  Hoonacker,  Professor  of  Scripture  at  Ix)uvain. 

Mgr.  Salvatore  Talamo,  Rome. 

Dr.  Grannan,  Professor  of  Scripture  in  the  Catholic  University  of 
America. 

Mgr.  Kaulen,  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  at  Strasburg. 

Dom  Ambrogio  Amelli,  O.  S.  B.,  Prior  of  the  Monastery  of  Monte 
Cassino. 

Father  Robert  Clarke,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Westminster,  (lately 
deceased).  ^ 

Father  M.  J.  Lagrange,  O.  P.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  in  the 
College  of  St.  Stephen,  Jerusalem ;  editor  of  Tm  Revue  Biblique  Internationale. 

Dr.  Umberto  Fracassini,  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  in  the  Seminary 
of  Perugia. 

Father  Comely,  S.  J.,  Rome. 

Dr.  Hoberg,  Professor  of  Scripture  in  the  University  of  Freiburg  (in 
Baden). 

Dom  Weikert,  O.  S.  R,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Collie 
of  San  Anselmo,  Rome. 

Father  Vincent  Scheil,  O.  P.,  Professor  of  the  Institute  "des  Hautes 
Etudes.^' 

Mgr.  Confalonieri,  Professor  of  Scripture  in  the  Seminary  of  Florence. 

Dr.  Bernard  Schaefer,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Scripture  in  the  University 
of  Vienna. 

Mgr.  liCgendre,  Professor  of  Scripture  in  the  Catholic  Institute,  Angers. 

Father  Prat,  S.  J.,  Rome. 

Mgr.  Gutberlet,  of  the  Seminary  of  Fulda. 
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Dr.  Paul  Vetter,  Professor  of  Exegesis  at  Tubingen. 

Dr.  Poels,  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 

Father  Fillion,  S.  S.,  of  the  Catholic  Institute,  Paris. 

Dr.  Hugo  Weiss,  Professor  of  Exegesis  at  Bamberg. 

Dr.  Torio,  of  the  Seminary  of  Valencia. 

Dr.  Henri  Les^tre,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Paris. 

Dr.  Diisterwald,  Rector  Emeritus  of  the  Collegium  Albertinum,  Bonn. 

Dr.  Chauvin,  Superior  of  the  Seminary  of  Mayenne  (Laval). 

Father  Balestri,  O.  S.  A.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Scripture  in  the  College 
of  St.  Monica,  Rome. 

Father  Giovanni  Genocchi,  Procurator  General  of  the  Missionary 
Fathers  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Father  Lepicier,  O.  S.  M.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  College  of  the 
Propaganda. 

Father  Delattre,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Scripture  in  the  Gregorian  Univer- 
sity, Rome. 

Dom  Hildebrand  Hopfe,  O.  S.  B.,  Professor  of  Scripture  in  the  College 
of  San  Anselmo,  Rome. 

Father  Molini,  O.  F.  M.,  Professor  of  Scripture  in  the  College  of  San 
Antonio,  Rome. 


Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  has  been  considerable  activity 
amongst  theologians  and  exegetes  concerning  the  all  important  Biblical 
question.  Just  a  year  ago  we  chronicled  a  number  of  books  and  articles — 
by  Abbot  Ford,  Dr.  Poels,  Father  Lagrange,  Pr.  Sydney  Smith,  Fr.  von 
Hummelauer — which  at  least  tended  towards  broader  views  on  the  question. 
The  most  striking  of  these  was  the  book  of  Father  von  Hummelauer,  a 
work  which  was  sufficiently  remarkable  for  its  intrinsic  merits,  but  which 
gained  an  extrinsic  interest  on  account  of  the  great  Society  to  which  the 
author  belongs.  Perhaps  it  was  the  latter  fact  that  aroused  the  activity 
of  the  more  conservative  elements  in  the  Society  to  undertake  a  campaign 
against  the  rapidly  spreading  broader  views  of  Inspiration.  At  any  rate, 
we  have  been  presented  with  a  series  of  books  and  articles — in  Etudes, 
Civilta  Cattolica,  Razon  y  Ft,  and  the  Innsbruck  Zeitschrift — by  Pesch, 
Murillo,  Schiffini,  Brucker,  Billot,  Fonck,  Dorsch,  and  others,  mainly  in 
defense  of  traditional  opinions.  Of  these.  Father  Pesch's  work  De  Inspira- 
tione  Scriptural  Sacrrp  merits — and  will  receive — ampler  notice  in  our 
next  number. 


Many  of  these  writers  direct  no  small  portion  of  their  attack  against 
Father  Lagrange,  the  eminent  editor  of  La  Revue  Biblique,  whose  work  on 
Historical  Criticism  and  the  Old  Testament  was  done  into  English  last  year 
at  the  request  of  authority  as  being  an  excellent  work  for  these  times. 
After  a  period  of  restraint,  he  at  last  broke  silence,  and  in  the  Etudes 
(Jan.  5  and  Mar.  20)  there  is  **a  gentle  and  joyous  passage-at-arms " 
between  himself  and  P6re  Brucker.  As  it  stands  at  present,  it  is  a  drawn 
battle,  especially  as  the  only  referee,  the  Church,,  is  not  likely  to  pronounce 
a  hastv  decision.  Father  Brucker  thinks  that  his  learned  brother  in 
the  priesthood  does  not  take  sufficiently  into  account  the  ecclesi- 
astical traditions.  On  the  other  hand.  Father  Lagrange  replies  that  those 
who  criticise  his  solutions  of  the  acknowledged  difficulties  content  them- 
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selves  with  attacking  his  orthodoxy,  but  carefully  refrain  from  any  straight- 
forward attempt  to  deal  with  these  same  difficulties. 

Meanwhile  an  Italian  Jesuit,  Father  Schiffini,  had  taken  the  field. 
Compared  with  him,  his  French  confrbre  of  the  Etudes  is  "as  water  into 
wine^';  his  German  brother — well,  without  metaphor,  as  a  Teuton  to  a 
Latin.  The  very  title  of  his  book  is  a  war-cry — Divinitas  Scnpturarum 
AdversiLS  Hodiemas  Noviiates  Asserta  et  Vindicata,  He  is  not  reticent 
of  his  mind;  even  when  his  own  brethren  in  religion  are  in  question.  He 
attacks  openly  the  views  of  Father  von  Hummelauer,  and  is  impatient 
at  the  mildness  of  Father  Brucker;  he  ranges  himself  at  the  side  of  Father 
Delattre.  Father  Schiffini  is  an  eminent  theologian,  and  his  latest  work 
has  undoubted  merits,  which  have  won  for  it  Papal  commendation,  but 
he  has  something  of  the  forensic  cast  of  mind;  and  something  too  of  the 
forensic  style  of  dealing  with  those  who  do  not  agree  with  him.  Much 
may  be  pardoned  in  a  man  who  is  contending  earnestly  for  a  point  which 
he  considers  of  the  utmost  importance  to  religion,  but  it  would  be  a  case 
of  charity  sinning  against  charity  to  condone  the  language  used  concerning 
Father  Lagrange,  which  the  latter  quotes  in  Rew£  BMique,  April,  (p.  323). 
The  method  of  the  distinguished  Dominican  differs  from  that  of  the  Ration- 
alists only  in  not  being  as  open  and  honest:  **Haec  itaque  methodus 
errori  mendacium  addit.*'  His  letter  to  Mgr.  Batiflfol  arouses  this  com- 
ment: "An  haec  ad  fucum  faciendum  sint  gesta,  lectores  viderint.  Deus 
certe  non  irridetur!*'  And  in  another  connection:  "Hunc  quoque 
locum,  more  suo,  sophistice  corrumpere  sategit."  He  worked  out  his 
historical  method,  we  are  told :  "  ut  rationalisticam  methodum  ad  catholica 
castra  adduceret." 


Father  Lagrange's  views  should  be  made  to  stand  the  test  of  the 
most  thorough-going  criticism;  but  concerning  himself  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion.  We  pass  over  what  may  be  considered  his  external  titles 
to  consideration,  such  as  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  great  historic  Order 
in  the  Church,  a  distinguished  Thomistic  theologian,  the  editor  of  the 
leading  Catholic  Biblical  Review,  the  founder  and  head  of  a  Catholic 
School  for  Bible  Studies  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  a  consultor  of  the  Biblical 
Commission.  Considered  in  himself,  he  is  an  able  and  honest  scholar, 
and  a  devoted  and  loyal  priest,  and  one  who  has  done  more  to  keep  heads 
sane  and  steady  during  these  times  of  transition  than  any  other  man  in 
the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  he  reads  these  words 
of  Father  Schiffini  with  pain  and  indignation  that  render  him  speechless. 

It  is  a  pleasure  after  all  this  to  be  able  to  quote  the  sincere  testimony 
of  Father  Lagrange  to  the  fair  and  courteous  treatment  he  has  received 
from  the  eminent  German  Jesuit  theologian.  Father  Christian  Pesch: 
"Conscious  that  I  have  not  burdened  the  Remie  Biblique  with  my  personal 
quarrels,  I  feel  myself  free  to  thank  Father  Pesch  for  his  method  of  treat- 
ment. I  am  so  used  to  being  dealt  with  as  a  public  enemy,  or  at  least 
as  a  self-styled  critic  who  is  altogether  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of 
theology,  that  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  him  for  having  spared  me  from 
insults,  and  indeed  from  a  single  disagreeable  allusion.  In  the  ten  pages 
which  he  has  seen  fit  to  devote  to  me,  he  has  cited  numerous  passages 
which  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  translate  into  Latin,  not  as  is  too  often 
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done,  to  throw  the  emphasis  on  a  phrase  which  can  be  made  compromising 
by  taking  it  out  of  its  context,  with  a  sly  hint  by  way  of  commentary, 
but  in  a  way  to  present  what,  I  scarcely  dare  call,  on  account  of  the  'occa- 
sional '  character  of  my  work,  a  general  view  of  the  Bible.  I  am  especially 
grateful  for  his  saying — and  the  saying  is  perfectly  correct:  'Principia 
sunt  schote  thomisticfie. ' "  Father  Lagrange  goes  on  to  say  that  in  the 
main  he  feels  himself  at  one  with  Father  Pesch  on  the  question  of  inspiration. 

We  have  just  referred  to  Father  Lagrange's  services  to  the  Church 
in  a  period  of  transition  like  the  present.  Turning  to  the  June  nimiber 
of  the  Ecclesiasticaly  we  meet  with  the  following  passages,  which  are  wTitten 
in  connection  with  a  fine  and  generous  tribute  to  another  Catholic  editor, 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward:  ''Those  who  seemed  to  be  best  skilled  in  reading  the 
signs  of  the  times  think  the  world  is  passing  through  a  '  transitional  era.' 
Certainly  the  saying  approves  itself  in  the  domain  of  industry,  the  mechani- 
cal arts,  and  the  physical  sciences.  Hardly  less  obviously  true  is  it  in 
the  order  of  thought,  philosophical,  theological,  and  spiritual.  In  a 
very  vital  sense  indeed,  every  period  of  thought  may  be  called  transitional, 
for  thought  is  a  living  thing  that  grows  and  changes,  and  every  age  is 
rooted  in  its  predecessor  and  flowers  and  fruits  in  its  successor.  Never- 
theless there  are  eras  that  show  phenomena  of  thought,  belief,  aspiration, 
and  endeavor  which  stamp  them  as  signally  'transitional,'  as  bearing  their 
human  freight  from  one  stage  of  thinking  and  doing  to  another  widely 
different.  During  'transitional  eras/  such  as  the  present  is  deemed  to 
be,  the  difficulty  of  adjustment  and  passage  from  the  past  to  the  future, 
lies  as  usual  in  either  extreme — on  the  one  hand,  in  an  ultra-conservatism 
that  sees  no  room  or  grounds  for  progress  and  so  holds  stubbornly  to  the 
quod  traditum  est,  not  distinguishing  herein  the  substance  and  the  divine 
elements,  from  the  human  and  purely  transient  accretions;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  excessively  hasty  and  rash  radicalism  that  seizes  upon 
the  newest  and  often  unverified  findings  or  the  inadequately  based  in- 
ferences and  interpretations  in  order  to  substitute  them  for  the  essential 
content  of  the  racial  and  Christian  possession — thus  needlessly  pouring 
out  the  babv  with  the  bath. 


"One  reason  at  least  for  these  extreme  attitudes  in  the  face  of  actual 
demands  may  probably  be  found  in  the  fact  that  both  fail  to  interpret, 
or  rather  to  imderstand,  the  implications  or  relations  of  their  respective 
positions.  The  ultra-conservative,  the  intransigeanty  having  come  by 
heredity  and  education  to  reduce  the  content  of  faith  to  a  formula,  and 
its  practice  to  the  use  of  the  sensible  sign,  has  lost  sight  of  the  inner  life 
and  hence  progressiveness  of  both  theory  and  conduct:  while  the  too 
eager  innovator,  the  rashly  transigeanty  fails  to  notice  that  the  new 
conquests  of  the  mind,  in  so  far  as  they  are  proven  to  be  true,  must  be 
implied  or  connected  with  the  older  deposit  of  truth.  Mediating  between 
these  two  extremes  there  have  always  been — nor  are  they  wholly  wanting 
now — men  of  larger  mould,  minds  that  see  farther  and  deeper  and  are 
steadier  and  surer  in  their  methods.  These  are  the  providential  leaders 
who  carry  over  without  destroying  the  old  to  the  new.  To  seize  this 
mediating  spirit,  to  organize,  and  effectuate  it,  should  obviously  be  the 
aim  and  programme  of  our  reviews.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  how  clearly 
this  is  discerned  and  is  now  being  carried  out  by  the  Nestor  among  the 
Catholic  reviews  in  England." 
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Passing  to  the  Tablet,  we  find  that  the  always  interesting  writer  of 
"Literary  Notes"  has  hit  upon  a  citation  which  opens  up  a  line  of  thought 
equally  pertinent  to  present  conditions.  He  quotes  a  phrase  from  Cardinal 
Pallavicino's  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  possibly  Luther's  oppo- 
nents by  declaring  him  a  heretic,  forced  him  to  become  one.  The  writer 
goes  on  to  say :  *'  We  venture  to  think  that  these  weighty  words  of  Cardinal 
Pallavicino  contain  a  warning  which  Catholic  controversialists  will  do 
well  to  take  to  heart.  And  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  this  lesson  is 
more  especially  needed  at  the  present  moment.  We  are  passing  through 
a  period  of  crisis  and  transition.  Many  minds  are  bewildered  by  new 
difficulties  unknown  in  earlier  ages,  or  dazzled,  it  may  be,  by  the  light  of 
new  discoveries  or  by  the  brilliant  theories  put  forward  by  modern  critics 
and  philosophers.  Quite  apart  from  anything  that  may  be  said  or  done 
by  Catholic  writers,  there  is  an  inherent  danger  in  the  situation.  But 
when  an  adventurous  apologist  strikes  out  a  new  line,  and  makes  con- 
cessions or  suggests  compromises,  many  fear  or  feel  that  this  is  adding  to 
the  danger.  And  a  host  of  zealous  champions  come  forward  to  refute 
the  rash  innovator,  and  denounce  him  as  little  better  than  a  heretic  or 
an  unbeliever.  But  let  them  beware  of  the  danger  against  which  they 
are  warned  by  the  Jesuit  historian:  '  Puo  essere  che  col  dichiararlo  Eretico 
prima  del  tempo,  lo  facessero  diventare. '" 


Catholic  scholarship  in  England  has  suffered  a  loss  by  the  death  of 
Father  Robert  Clarke,  priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Westminster  and  one 
of  the  Consultors  to  the  Pontifical  Commission  on  Biblical  studies.  It 
is  true  that  Father  Clarke's  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject 
were  rather  insignificant,  but  he  was  a  true  scholar  and  a  devoted  priest, 
and  as  such  exercised  a  wide  and  beneficent  influence.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  when  Prof.  Mivart  was  writing  the  series  of  letters  which 
ended  in  his  break  with  the  Church,  Cardinal  Vaughan  recommended 
him  to  place  his  difficulties  before  Father  Clarke.  If  the  eminent  scientist 
had  done  so,  the  unfortunate  ending  of  the  affair  might  have  been  avoided, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  think  so,  as  Mivart  wanted  categorical  answers 
to  questions  which  will  not  have  been  thoroughly  threshed  out  till  a  few 
generations  have  worked  over  them. 


It  is  announced  that  the  Franciscans,  following  the  example  of  the 
sons  of  St.  Dominic,  have  opened  a  Biblical  School  in  Jerusalem.  No 
bodv  of  men  in  the  Western  Church  has  been  in  such  intimate  touch 
with  the  Holy  Land  as  the  Franciscans,  on  account  of  their  position  as 
custodians  of  the  holy  places.  The  courses  offered  comprise  General 
and  Special  Introduction,  the  archaeology  and  geography  of  Palestine,^ 
Exegesis  (in  harmony  with  the  traditions  of  the  Order),  and  a  special 
course  to  defend  the  authenticity  of  the  sanctuaries  and  the  Franciscan 
traditions.  The  Revue  Augustinienne  says  that  Father  David  Fleming 
is  supposed  to  be  the  originator  of  the  idea.  There  may  be  some  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  minds  of  many  that  the  new  school  conceives  its  functions 
somewhat  narrowly.  But  in  the  long  run  nothing  but  good  can  come 
of  the  undertaking.  It  will  breed  Catholic  scholars — exegetes  and  arch- 
aeologists— who  will  give  a  new  lustre  to  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  and 
an  efficient  defence  to  Catholic  positions. 
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The  Valerian  Persecution — by  Patrick  J.  Healy,  D.  D.    Houghton, 
Mifllin  &  Co.    Boston,  1905.    pp.  285. 

To  John  Baptist  de  Rossi,  the  first  archaeologist  who  took  up 
seriously  the  work  of  exploring  the  Roman  catacombs  interrupted 
by  the  death  of  Bosio,  must  largely  be  attributed  the  honor  of  attracting 
the  special  attention  of  historians  to  the  first  age  of  the  Chiu'ch.  This 
laudable  result  of  modern  archax)logical  investigations  suggests  a 
contrast  between  the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth  centiu'y  by  no  means 
creditable  to  the  former.  No  one  of  his  contemporaries,  Catholic 
or  non-Catholic,  fully  realized  the  importance  of  the  great  work  accom- 
plished by  Bosio;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  achievements  of 
De  Rossi  have  won  universal  recognition. 

Among  the  earliest  of  De  Rossi^s  disciples  was  M.  Paul  Allard, 
the  historian  of  the  Martyrs.  The  numerous  interesting  details  of 
early  Christian  life  made  known  to  the  world  through  the  famous 
BoUeiino  and  the  Roma  Sotteranea  of  De  Rossi,  added  so  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  Chiu'ch  in  the  first  three  centuries  as  to  make 
a  revision  of  the  history  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  during 
this  period  very  desirable.  This  useful  work  has  been  excellently 
performed  by  M.  Allard  in  his  monumental  Histoire  des  Persecutions. 
In  English,  however,  we  have  so  far  no  exhaustive  history  of  the 
pre-Continian  period,  and  therefore,  Dr.  Healy's  excellent  book  on 
one  of  its  most  important  epochs  is  all  the  more  welcome. 

The  author  in  his  preface  informs  us  that  the  reign  of  Valerian 
saw  the  most  critical  period  in  the  relations  of  Church  and  State 
before  the  age  of  Constantine.  Hence,  evidently,  his  selection  of 
this  vantage  ground  as  the  best  from  which  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
policy  of  the  Emperors  with  regard  to  the  Church  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  third  century.  A  detailed  history  of  the  most  conspicuous 
martyrs  of  the  Valerian  Persecution  occupies  the  latter  part  of  this 
volume,  and  the  record  of  their  sufferings,  as  graphically  described 
by  the  author,  is  of  absorbing  interest.  But  the  first  two  chapters, 
with  the  fifth  and  seventh,  will  be  found  of  particular  value  for  the 
clear,  concise  account  they  contain  of  the  principles  upon  which  were 
based  the  policy  of  persecution. 

At  first  view  it  is  surprising  to  find  in  the  ranks  of  the  persecutors 
of  the  Christians  such  Emperors  as  Trajan  and   Marcus  Aurelius, 
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while  on  the  other  hand  we  find  the  brutal  Commodus  and  the  con- 
temptible Elagabalus  indiflferent  or  friendly.  The  reason  for  this 
anomaly  is  tersely  stated  by  the  author:  "Each  side  seemed  to  have 
attained  (in  the  reign  of  Valerian)  to  a  full  realization  of  the  fact  that 
it  contained  in  it  qualities  destructive  of  vital  elements  in  the  other." 
Consequently,  "  the  Roman  Empire  as  then  constituted  could  scarcely 
co-exist  w^ith  any  considerable  organization  of  Christians.'* 

But  why  could  not  the  two  societies  co-exist  and  work  in  harmony 
for  the  good  of  their  common  subjects?  For  the  very  reason  that  no 
Roman  statesman  would  entertain  the  idea  that  there  could  be  two 
authorities,  each  supreme  in  its  own  sphere,  the  one  concerned  with 
the  spiritual,  the  other  with  the  temporal  interests  of  the  citizen. 
The  religions  of  antiquity  were  national  in  character,  and,  consequently, 
the  regulation  of  the  worship  of  the  gods  was  the  most  important 
fimction  of  civil  administration.  But  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
introduced  a  new  principle,  the  antithesis  of  that  imiversally  accepted 
hitherto,  when  He  instructed  His  disciples  to  give  to  Caesar  what 
belonged  to  Csesar,  and  to  God  what  belonged  to  God.  But  Caesar 
was  not  easily  induced  to  allow  so  important  a  department  of  imperial 
administration  to  escape  his  control.  Back  of  the  thousand  calumnies 
which  were  the  outcome  of  popular  prejudice,  the  antagonistic  principles 
of  Christianity  and  imperial  Rome  in  this  regard  were  the  statesman's 
final  reason  for  hostility  to  the  Church. 

The  persecutions  of  Decius  and  Valerian,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  carried  out  and  the  object  aimed  at,  were  far  more 
dangerous  than  any  that  preceded  them.  The  former  of  these  Emper- 
ors, by  means  of  torture  and  confiscation,  endeavored  to  bring  about 
a  wholesale  apostasy  from  Christianity.  Valerian's  policy  differed 
in  several  respects  from  that  of  Decius.  He  did  not  ask  Christians 
to  renounce  Christ :  they  might,  if  they  wished  to,  worship  their  own 
God,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  gods  of  the  State.  His  edicts, 
too,  were  directed  against  the  clergy  and  the  nobility  only;  if  these 
two  orders  could  be  compelled  to  renounce  their  faith,  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  faithful  could  easily  be  disposed  of.  But  Decius  and  Valerian 
were  in  the  end  no  more  successful  than  preceding  Emperors  whose 
names  are  associated  with  persecution.  Their  failure  foreshadowed 
the  time  when  the  question  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  would 
take  a  new  form  in  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

Maurice  M.  Hassett. 
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The  Unseen  World :  An  Exposition  of  Catholic  Theology  in  Its  Relation 
to  Modem  Spiritism — by  Alexius  M.  Lepicier,  O.  S.  M.  Benziger 
Bros.,  1906.    pp.  284. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  timely  task  that  is  undertaken  in  these 
pages  by  the  eminent  professor  of  the  College  of  the  Propaganda. 
To  very  many  minds, — and  those  among  the  best, — there  is  no  subject 
that  exercises  a  stronger  attraction  than  eschatology,  although  there 
are  few  fields  of  human  knowledge  in  which  investigation  is  more 
difficult  or  speculation  more  insecure.  The  boldest  and  most  thorough 
handling  of  the  matter  which  we  have  had  is  the  product  of  scholastic 
thinking.  It  is  based  on  facts  of  Sacred  Writ  and  hints  given  in 
divine  revelation,  but  many  of  its  conclusions  are  the  deductions 
of  active  logical  minds  from  the  concept  of  spirit.  The  nineteenth 
century,  true  to  the  methods  which  won  so  great  success  in  the  visible 
world,  began  a  systematic  attempt  to  examine  into  the  facts  of  present 
experience  and  to  sift  the  true  from  the  fraudulent,  as  a  basis  for  a 
new  rational  explanation  of  the  phenomena.  Although  this  move- 
ment has  been  made  the  occasion  of  much  criticism  and  of  some  thought- 
less merriment,  it  cannot  but  go  on;  and  it  may  be  that  the  twentieth 
century  will  bring  to  the  investigation  of  the  unseen  world  the  same 
devotion  as  its  predecessors  did  to  the  things  that  are  visible. 

As  results  of  this  interest  in  the  phenomena  of  spirit,  we  already 
have  a  number  of  proposed  philosophical  explanations,  and  in  addition, 
a  religion.  Accordingly,  Father  Lepicier  rightly  considers  that  it  is 
time  to  examine  the  new  theories  in  the  light  of  the  views  of  Catholic 
theologians.  For  this  task,  his  competence  on  the  side  of  theology 
is  beyond  doubt;  for  the  facts,  he  seems  to  rely  largely  on  the  excellent 
summary  given  by  Mr.  J.  Godfrey  Raupert  in  his  Modem  Spiritism. 
However,  he  treats  the  facts  with  such  openness  of  mind  and  breadth 
of  view  as  to  disarm  criticism,  especially  since  the  question  he  puts 
himself  is:  granting  the  reality  of  the  facts,  what  hypothesis  will 
best  account  for  them?  The  hypotheses  advanced  are,  he  says,  mainly 
two.  "The  first  attempts  to  account  for  the  manifestations  by  the 
action  of  a  purely  natural  and  material  agent  of  a  conceivably  subtle 
and  complex  character.  The  second  attributes  them  to  the  operation 
of  an  intelligent  order  of  beings  of  an  immaterial  and  spiritual  charac- 
ter." This  latter  theory,  he  says,  usually  connects  the  phenomena 
with  the  souls  of  the  dead;  but  he  advances  as  another  and  better 
explanation,  that  they  are  the  product  of  pure  spirits  who  never 
possessed  bodies. 
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To  prove  his  position,  the  author  examines  in  two  long  chapters: 

(1)  the  existence,  nature,  knowledge,  and  power  of  the  angels,  and 

(2)  the  condition  and  powers  of  departed  souls,  carefully  applying 
his  conclusions  to  the  classes  of  facts  offered  by  investigators  of  spirit- 
istic phenomena.  His  finding  is  that  all  of  them  can  be  explained 
on  the  theory  of  pure  intelligences,  while  many  cannot  be  accounted 
for  on  a  ghost-theory.  He  examines  and  rejects  such  theories  as 
subliminal  consciousness,  astral  body,  dual  personality,  magnetic 
fluid,  etc.  Then  continuing  his  main  line  of  argument,  he  judges 
from  moral  effects  that  the  spirits  back  of  the  phenomena  are  evil. 

Father  Lepicier's  exposition  of  the  views  of  theologians  is  always 
direct,  concise  and  accurate,  Those  who  are  familiar  with  scholastic 
terminology  and  with  the  difficulty  often  felt  of  expressing  scholastic 
positions  in  English,  will  be  pleased  with  his  ease  and  clearness  or 
presentation.  Even  the  reader  who  has  been  hitherto  unfamilifa 
with  the  topics  treated  cannot  complain  that  he  is  unable  to  follow 
them;  although  we  feel,  on  the  other  hand,  that  very  many  will  remain 
sceptical  about  the  value  of  the  proofs  offered,  and  in  general,  as  to 
whether  the  Schoolmen  knew  as  much  as  they  claimed  about  what 
spirits  can  or  cannot  do. 

Francis  P.  Duffy. 


The  Key  to  the  World's  Progress:  Being  an  Essay  on  Historical 
Logic — by  Charles  Stanton  Devas,  M.  A.,  Oxon.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1906. 

Before  giving  into  his  reader's  hands  that  pattern  of  The  Key 
to  the  World^s  Progress^  which  the  author  of  this  book  has  fashioned 
out  of  his  personal  views  and  interpretations  of  Christianity's  influence 
upon  the  world,  he  makes  provision  against  the  possibility  of  this 
key  proving  a  misfit  to  some  of  the  problems  the  student  of  history 
might  happen  upon  in  his  researches  by  recommending  the  latter's 
arming  himself  with  "an  imperial  theory  of  history  that  shall  serve 
as  a  fruitful  hypothesis,  and  that  the  severest  test  of  ascertained  fact 
shall  not  be  able  to  dissolve."  (p.  7).  As  a  precedent  for  this  method 
of  approaching  historical  research  he  points  out  that  *^the  example 
of  serious  historians  shows  that  it  is  no  mere  accumulation  of  facts 
taken  at  random,  nor  a  blind  induction  which  guides  them  and  leads 
them  to  such  contradictory  results,  but  rather  for  each  historian  his 
own  implicit  or  explicit  assumptions,  tacit  imderstandings,  an  impalp- 
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-able  notion  of  reasonableness,  critical  feeling,  personal  conceptions 
and  historical  tact,  that  determine  his  choice  of  facts  and  the  issue 
of  his  argimient."     (p.  5). 

The  author^s  measure  of  civilization  as  a  test  of  the  world's  pro- 
gress is  profoundly  philosophical  as  well  as  rational.  The  ignorant 
practice  of  many  present  day  demagogues  of  applying  the  word  progress 
to  every  spasmodic  achievement  in  mechanical  invention  or  industrial 
art  without  stopping  to  examine  into  the  actual  results  of  such  achieve- 
ments in  the  economic  or  social  conditions  of  the  people — not  to 
speak  of  their  moral  effects — is  made  to  look  very  foolish  under  the 
fine  test  of  values  that  Mr.  Devas  uses  in  his  measure  of  the  world's 
progress  and  civilization.  "The  word  progress,''  he  remarks,  "no 
less  than  civiUzation,  requires  to  be  used  with  precision,  and  precisely 
in  these  pages  is  used  to  express  an  increase  in  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  some  good."  (p.  11).  He  would  make  us  ask  not  what  material 
loss  has  resulted  from  a  great  national  calamity,  but  what  ethical 
gain  has  been  derived  from  it?    This  is  the  only  good  to  be  considered. 

It  is  from  his  originally  determined  conviction,  or  "imperial 
theory"  that  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  men  is  the  measure 
of  the  progress  of  the  good  in  the  world  that  Mr.  Devas  proceeds  with 
his  arguments  for  the  claims  of  Christianity,  and  specifically  of  CathoUc 
Christianity,  as  the  only  solution  or  "Key"  to  the  true  civilization 
and  progress  of  the  race.  In  beginning  these  arguments  he  assumes 
at  once  an  attitude  of  antagonism  toward  all  contrary  theories  as  to 
any  other  causes  claiming  a  share  in  this  progress,  particularly  in  the 
moral  or  spiritual  order.  Indeed  he  has  elected  this  attitude  of  con- 
tradiction to  the  "world"  as  being  the  most  distinctive  mark  of  the 
•Christian  character;  and,  consistently  with  it,  he  prepares  a  plan  of 
argument  for  the  Church's  claims  by  classifying  the  apparent  con- 
tradictions of  the  latter  imder  what  he  calls  her  "  antimonies,"  ("  Taking 
the  word  antimony  to  mean  a  seeming  and  soluble  as  distinct  from  a 
real  and  insoluble  contradiction,"  p.  38)  ten  of  which  he  defines 
imder  the  following  propositions :  (1)  The  Church  appears  in  opposition 
to  intellectual  civilization  amd  yet  to  foster  it;  (2)  in  opposition  to 
material  civilization  and  yet  to  foster  it;  (3)  represents  a  religion  of 
sorrow  and  yet  of  gladness;  (4)  appears  the  opponent  and  yet  the 
support  of  the  state;  (5)  upholds  the  equality  of  men  and  yet  the  in- 
^uality  of  property  and  power;  (6)  is  full  of  scandals  and  yet  all 
holy;  (7)  upholds  and  yet  opposes  religious  freedom  and  liberty  of 
'Conscience;    (8)  is  one  and  yet  Christendom  has  ever  been  divided; 
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(9)  is  ever  the  same  and  yet  ever  changing;  (10)  is  ever  being  defeated 
and  yet  is  ever  victorious/' 

While  there  is  nothing  novel  or  original  in  any  of  the  above  as 
bases  for  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Church's  claims  the  author  has 
originated  some  other  classifications  besides  these  that  seem  very 
singular  indeed  as  propositions  upon  which  to  base  an  explanation 
of  Christianity's  success  and  failure  in  the  world.  Before  proceeding 
to  expound  the  above  "ten  antinomies"  he  takes  a  world-view  of  the 
human  race  as  a  whole,  and  from  the  beginning  imtil  now,  and  then 
divides  it,  not  according  to  the  ordinary  classification  of  it  into  races, 
nationalities,  etc.,  but  according  to  the  different  moral  and  religious 
characteristics  of  races  or  nations,  which  he  puts  under  three  principle 
categories:  '* Fore-Christians — those  races  and  nations  which  have 
to  this  day  never  been  penetrated  by  Christian  influence"  (though 
developing  into  a  high  state  of  civilization,  like  the  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese, or  the  ancient  Peruvians,  Persians,  Hindus,  etc.);  ** After- 
Christians — a  distinct  body  of  men  whose  fathers  or  forefathers,  or 
it  may  be  themselves,  have  passed  through  Christian  influence,  and 
rejected  it  for  something  that  seemed  to  them  better,  an  improved 
or  complete  religion,  or  a  truer  philosophy  of  life."  (p.  42).  This 
body  of  "After-Christians"  he,  in  turn,  divides  into  two  distinct 
groups,  "the  Mahometans,  who  have  supplanted  the  Christians  in 
vast  regions  of  Africa  and  the  East;  and,  secondly,  a  group  with 
various  names,  who  have  spread  in  less  than  a  century  and  a  half 
through  parts  of  Europe,  North  America  and  Australasia;  nowhere 
wholly  dominant,  but  in  most  of  France  and  Australasia,  in  much  of 
the  North  American  Union,  and  in  parts  of  England  and  Germany, 
sufficiently  powerful  to  be  a  serious  influence  on  social  life."  (p.  43). 
He  puts  the  Jews  into  a  fourth  place,  "  a  position  apart,  neither  Fore- 
Christian  nor  After-Christian,  but  standing  to  Christianity  in  a  singular 
relation."  There  will  be  little  difficulty  in  inferring,  from  this  classifi- 
cation  and  characterization  of  non-Christians,  what  status  he  gives 
to  Christians  proper,  whom  he  judges  by  a  strictly  orthodox  standard 
of  Catholic  Christianity,  though  conceding — ^albeit  reluctantly — that 
many  non-Catholic  Christians  may  be  measured  by  this  standard 
and  found  to  be  members  of  the  Church  invisible.  The  one  class,, 
however,  which  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  four  groups  here  named 
is  the  "After-Christians";  and  the  most  startling  evidence  here  pre- 
sented in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  persons  who  form  one  division 
of  this  group  is  their  resemblance  to  the  Moslems  (!),  who  form  the 
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other  half  of  it.  Let  us  hasten  to  examine  on  what  grounds  this 
resemblance  is  established — for  these  persons  are  very  near  to  us, 
"^^  they  have  spread  through  parts  of  Europe,  North  America,  particu- 
larly in  the  north-easterly  and  more  settled  p)ortions  of  the  United 
•States"  (specifically.  New  England);  and  they  are  not  a  little  dear 
to  many  of  us  who  claim  not  only  national  and  political,  but  blood- 
kindred  to  some  of  them.  "They  afford  on  a  superficial  view,"  says 
this  author,  "a  startUng  contrast  to  the  first  group  (of  After-Christians), 
the  Moslems,  but  on  a  closer  view  a  startling  likeness.  They  began 
in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  second  example,  Islam  being 
the  first,  of  a  large  body  of  men,  as  distinct  from  the  sporadic  and 
-chronic  succession  of  individuals,  embracing  a  new  doctrine  to  supersede 
•Christianity.  .  .  .  What  is  common  to  them  is  negative:  the  re- 
jection of  the  Christian  view  of  the  end  of  life,  of  the  Christian  view 
of  man's  nature,  of  the  Christian  view  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage 
and  the  training  of  the  young.  In  their  negations  they  resemble 
the  Moslems."  (pp.  51-53).  His  principal  evidence  that  they  have 
rejected  the  Christian  view  of  training  the  young  (particularly  in  the 
case  of  those  After-Christians  who  belong  to  the  New  England  portion 
of  the  United  States)  is  "the  spread  of  the  elementary,  gratuitous, 
and  non-reUgious  schools  they  call  *  public,'  long  and  blindly  wor- 
shipi^ed,  and  now  calling  forth  the  humiliating  avowal:  *We  cannot 
teach  duty  or  the  spirit  of  obedience.'"* 

His  most  important  proof  of  their  rejection  of  "the  Christian 
\dew  of  marriage"  he  finds  in  the  vital  statistics  of  the  countries  in 
which  these  "After-Christians"  live.  He  takes  the  birth  rate  as  an 
arbitrary  measure  of  the  growth  or  decline  of  the  moral  status  of  these 
countries;  and  in  the  great  falling  ofif  of  France  in  this  respect  he 
again  notes  "a  resemblance  to  the  depopulation  of  Islam."  His 
arraignment  of  the  same  deficiency  among  Americans  is  still  more 

*The  author  refers  us  to  Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall's  Adolescence  for  this  quotation, 
which  had  been  quoted  in  a  review  of  this  book  in  the  Times  of  March  31 ,  1905,  from 
which  Dr.  Devas  perhaps  got  his  opinion  of  the  book  itself.  The  inference  from  this 
quotation,  however,  that  Professor  Hall  has  turned  the  weight  of  his  searching  criti- 
cisms of  educational  conditions  in  our  country  into  an  argument  against  the  value 
of  "elementary,  gratuitous,  public"  schools  is  too  sweeping.  This  chieftain  of  the 
American  movement  for  free  public  education  is  the  last  person  from  whom  the  cry 
of  "failure''  of  this  system  will  come,  though  he  is  the  first  one  to  see  and  protest 
against  that  system's  defects  which  defeat  its  best  interests  and  retard  its  ultimate 
^success.  If  Professor  Hall's  many  and  diveise  criticisms  for  and  against  this  system 
-could  be  put  into  a  single  phrase  it  might  be  thU:  More  schools  but  better;  on 
.schools  rather  than  bad  ones. 
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severe.  He  says  "Their  public  schools  have  produced  a  type  that 
tends  to  self-destruction;  the  high  birth  rate  of  olden  times,  the 
'American  increase'  that  so  startled  Malthus  a  century  ago,  has  decayed 
pari  passu  with  the  decay  of  religion,  and  now  the  native  American 
is  in  process  of  disapp)earance;  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts  where 
elaborate  statistics  are  kept,  the  very  figures  are  given ;  and  this  sterility 
is  openly  deplored  by  the  President  of  the  Republic."  (p.  55).  It 
might  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  stop  long  enough  to  ask 
and  answer  in  detail  the  question.  Who  is  the  native  American;  and 
how  long  did  it  take  to  produce  the  type  called  native?  And  also,. 
Are  we  not  at  present  engaged  in  producing  a  type  which  will  be 
entitled  to  claim  all  the  characteristics  and  prerogatives  of  the  former 
"  native  "  as  soon  as  the  duly  recognized  period  of  residence  on  American 
soil  shall  have  expired? 

To  the  minds  of  our  most  distinguished  students  of  the  sociological 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  new  world  the  question  of  our  *'  native  *' 
birth  rate  does  not  appear  so  simple  of  solution  as  Mr.  Devas  makes 
it  in  the  following  paragraph,  with  its  grave  implications  of  the  standard 
of  our  "  native  *'  morality. 

"The  population  of  the  United  States  advances  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  but  it  is  not  composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  older  settlers, 
much  rather  by  the  multitudinous  new-comers  from  the  Christian 
parts  of  Europe;  many  of  these  emigrants  soon  to  be  caught  up  in 
the  After-Christian  whirlpool  and  to  be  taught  the  new  ways  of  life 
and  the  new  morals  of  divorce  and  sterility."     (p.  55). 

While  our  students  of  sociology  and  economics  recognize  the 
grave  menace  to  our  national  welfare,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  that 
is  offered  by  the  falling  off  in  our  native  birth-rate,  their  examination 
into  the  principal  causes  and  occasions  of  this  state  of  things  has  led 
them  to  far  different  conclusions  than  those  offered  by  the  studies 
of  Mr.  Devas,  or  even  by  the  off-hand  deductons  of  our  busy  President. 
It  is  a  phenomenon  far  more  accurately  accounted  for  by  the  economic 
and  industrial  revolutions  that  have  changed  the  whole  personnel 
of  our  "native"  population  within  the  last  one  hundred  years  and  less, 
than  it  is  describable  to  a  decadence  in  our  national  morale.  In  a 
former  agricultural  life  the  American  people  increased  and  multiplied 
as  naturally  as  plant  and  vegetable  life  grows  in  the  sun  and  the  fructi- 
fying earth.  We  have  been  transformed  within  a  few  generations 
from  a  rural  to  an  urban  people;  and  the  places  left  vacant  by  "  native" 
American  farmers  are  in  turn  occupied  by  "the  multitudinous  new- 
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comers  from  Christian  parts  of  Europe";  who  in  turn  vacate  them 
when  "the  new  ways  of  life'^  are  learned  here,  but  not  altogether  be- 
cause they  have  also  learned  "  the  new  morals  of  divorce  and  sterility." 

Furthermore,  other  of  oiu*  students  of  sociology,  together  with 
our  noble  army  of  social  workers  in  the  slums  of  our  great  cities  where 
those  "multitudinous  new-comers  from  Christian  parts  of  Europe" 
swarm  in  the  greatest  numbers  are  turning  in  testimony  every  day 
to  show  that  the  latter  learn  many  things  of  more  profit,  morally, 
physically,  industrially  and  even  religiously  than  the  harmful  knowl- 
edge referred  to.  In  his  psychological  investigations  into  the  causes 
of  the  high  birth-rate  among  the  lower  classes  the  sociological  student 
is  led  to  quite  different  conclusions  as  to  its  moral  significance  than 
those  formulated  by  this  author.  Destitute*  of  the  higher  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  joys  of  life  as  well  as  of  those  higher  physical  pleasures 
which  afford  healthy  distraction  from  human  misery,  life  in  these 
grades  of  society  is  imfortunately  and  necessarily  Uved  almost  wholly 
upon  the  plane  of  animal  appetite.  The  constant  deprivation  of  suffi- 
cient food  and  drink  and  bodily  comfort  only  strengthens  this  appetite 
in  them  and  leads  them  to  dissipation  and  excess  when  the  means  of 
gratifying  these  cravings  are  within  reach.  It  is  noted  too  that  these 
experiences  of  physical  misery  seem  by  a  morbid  reaction  to  stimulate 
rather  than  check  the  satisfaction  of  the  elemental  passions,  which, 
though  confined  to  legitimate  ways  is  more  accidentally  than  deliber- 
ately moral  on  that  account.  Moreover,  as  a  student  of  economics, 
Mr.  Devas  knows  that  "high"  civilization  even  in  its  literal  and  best 
sense  invariably  accompanies  a  lessened  birth-rate.  The  inferences 
that  are  drawn  from  this  fact  vary  according  to  a  person's  standard 
of  the  value  of  quality  over  quantity  in  the  civilization  of  the  human 
species.  That  fecundity  is  a  characteristic  of  human  beings  in  low 
stages  of  civiUzation,  and  sterility  the  more  usual  accompaniment 
of  the  highly  developed  human  temperament  are  commonly  known 
facts  of  physical  science. 

After  all,  though  Mr.  Devas  seems  to  have  comprehended  the 
world  in  his  outlook  upon  the  mission  of  Christianity  to  the  race, 
and  while  he  declares  that  "Christianity  claims  to  have  entered  into 
possession,  to  have  appeared  as  man's  redemption  at  a  definite  his- 
torical time,  to  stretch  forward  through  all  time,  to  stretch  backwards 
in  preparation  through  all  time  to  the  beginning,  to  rest  secure  on  the 
timeless  and  infinite,"  he  does  not  go  far  enough  in  his  theory  that 
Christianity  is  the  world-saver  as  well  as  the  world-mover,  when  he 
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limits  it  to  a  specific  period  of  time  and  a  strictly  specialized  form^ 
In  a  larger  sense  than  he  interprets  the  old  saying  anima  naturaliter 
Christiana,  man  is  naturally  a  Christian  because  the  meaning  of  Chris- 
tianity in  its  highest  sense  is  the  meeting  of  God  and  man  through 
the  mediatorship  of  Christ — the  Word  made  flesh — and  the  desire 
of  this  meeting  and  union  has  implicitly  always  existed  in  the  human 
heart.  It  is  therefore  true  in  a  most  literal  sense  that  Christianity 
did  its  work  of  soul-saving  before  Christ  actually  came,  and  that  those 
who  most  desired  this  union  were  Grod's  chosen  people,  while  those 
who  adhered  to  religions  lacking  this  idea  remained  outside  the  pale 
of  salvation.  To  carry  the  theory  forward  into  the  future  as  well  as 
back  into  the  past,  can  we  strictly  call  any  nation  or  sect  of  religious 
believers  "After-Christians"  (meaning  that  they  have  radically  de- 
parted from  Christianity  in  its  literal  sense)  if  they  still  adhere  to  a 
beUef  in  the  Incarnation  and  desire  to  partake  of  its  benefits,  which 
are  union  with  and  love  of  God  through  the  mediatorship  of  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ? 

A.  A.  McGlNLEY 


Out  of  Due  Time:  A  Novel — by  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward.  Author 
of  "One  Poor  Scruple"  and  "The  Light  Behind. *'  Longmans,. 
Green  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward  has  a  genius  for  apt  titles;  witness  that  of  a 
previous  novel,  "The  Light  Behind,"  with  its  telUng  aphorism  from 
Mrs.  Browning: 

"Dear  God,"  she  cried,  "and  must  we  see 
All  blissful  things  depart  from  us  or  ere  we  go  to  Thee? 
We  cannot  guess  Thee  in  the  wood  or  hear  Thee  in  the  wind? 
Our  cedars  must  fall  round  us  ere  we  see  the  light  behind.** 

"One  Poor  Scruple,^'  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  preceded  the 
work  just  mentioned,  also  arrested  attention  because  of  its  title. 

The  gift  is  indeed  no  mean  one,  and  its  possessor  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated  in  that  it  must  have  been  bestowed  upon  her  by  a  fairy 
godmother  at  birth. 

The  four  short  words  with  which  she  has  christened  har  latest 
venture  in  the  field  of  fiction,  are  in  themselves  an  epitome  of  all  that 
is  contained  therein.  "Out  of  Due  Time" — the  simple  but  telling 
phrase  pictures  it  all  with  one  master  stroke, — the  pathos,  the  tragedy, 
the  agony  and  loss,  the  penitence,  the  submission,  the  reparation 
which  make  so  great  a  part  of  four  peoples  lives. 
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For  therein  is  pictured  for  us  pathos,  unutterable  pathos,  and 
tragedy,  the  inevitable  tragedy,  which,  like  an  avenging  Nemesis, 
-shadows,  has  ever  shadowed  the  lives  of  those  men  of  thought  who 
are  before  their  time. 

The  book  is  not  only  a  novel  written  by  a  Catholic,  but  it  is  also 
avowedly  and  distinctly  a  Catholic  novel;  it  is  quite  as  certainly 
a  novel  with  a  purpose.  It  is  in  effect  a  Brief  for  Authority,  in  the 
i¥ords  of  a  secular  reviewer  "a  defence  of  the  Church  against  the 
accusation  that  she  is  intolerant  of  intellectual  freedom  and  progress, 
that  she  silences  the  thinker,  and  persecutes  the  reformer." 

But  Mrs.  Ward  holds  the  scales  with  a  steady  hand,  and  adjusts 
her  balances  to  a  nicety,  evincing  absolutely  no  bitterness  in  her 
argument  for  or  against,  though  she  betrays  a  sympathy  keen  and  in- 
tense with  those  who  suffer  in  the  struggle,  with  those  who  fret  and 
•chafe  in  poor  human's  nature  little  way,  beneath  the  restraining  hand 
of  that  Mother  of  the  Ages. 

The  story  which  is  that  mainly  of  four  persons,  who,  led  by  one 
of  their  number,  Paul  d'Etranges,  join  together  in  an  earnest  effort 
to  start  a  review  for  the  purpose  of  harmonizing  "modern  thought 
and  Catholic  thought '  to  make  one  music  as  before,' "  moves  somewhat 
slowly  in  the  beginning,  but  with  artistic  power,  steadily  and  surely 
increases  in  intensity  of  interest  and  vividness  of  style.  Its  appeal 
is  not  at  any  time  to  the  average  reader,  who  might  in  effect  pronounce 
it  dull  and  uninteresting,  for  its  theme  is  of  an  interest  removed  far 
indeed  from  "the  madding  crowd." 

Among  the  Catholic  laity  there  is,  however — and  the  class  is 
growing  in  numbers  daily — a  large  body  of  thinking,  questioning  souls 
to  whom  the  apparent  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  tenets  of  faith  with 
the  tendencies  of  modern  thought,  not  only  in  the  field  of  theology, 
but  also  in  those  of  science,  literature  and  art,  in  an  ever-increasing 
pain.  That  is  the  public  to  which  Mrs.  Ward  chiefly  appeals,  and — in 
our  judgment  at  least — ^aims  to  convince  through  the  medium  of  her 
powerful  and  uplifting  work  of  fiction,  that  after  all  the  greater  wisdom, 
as  w^ell  as  the  sublime  act  of  faith,  lies  in  a  childlike  submission  to  the 
Voice  of  a  Chiu'ch  which  amid  the  jarring  of  creeds,  preaches  clarion- 
like across  the  centuries  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified. 

For  in  effect,  as  the  author  reminds  us  through  the  lips  of  her 
hero:  "All  her  intellectual  work  has  had  this  one  object — to  preserve 
the  spirit  and  teaching  of  Christ  intact.  Even  superstitions  vhich 
do  not  clash  with  this,  her  mission,  she  may  treat  leniently.    The 
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knowledge  she  guards  and  teaches  is  the  highest,  but  it  is  not  all  the 
sciences." 

And  in  a  final  summing  up  of  the  entire  situation  as  it  presents 
itself  to  the  editors  of  the  "Catholic  International  Review,"  which 
Authority  has  just  condemned,  George  Sutcliffe  puts  the  whole  matter 
into  a  nutshell  in  these  memorable  words: 

"The  Church  here"  (in  Rome,  whither  they  had  gone  to  submit 
their  difficulties)  "seems  to  me  far  more  like  the  early  Church  than 
I  expected  it  to  be.  It  is  the  absolutely  living  centre  of  spiritual  life^ 
of  heroic  devotion,  throughout  the  world,  to  the  souls  of  men.  I  do 
not  say  that  I  am  in  love  with  all  the  officials;  I  am  not.  But  I  do- 
think  that  the  width  and  the  wisdom  and  the  sense  of  spiritual  values 
here  are  enormous.  I  know  that  there  is  a  danger  of  being  more  keen 
about  two  additional  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  than  the  founding 
of  a  chair  of  philosophy;  but  I  think  that  St.  Paul  would  have  been 
in  the  same  danger.  In  spite  of  all  their  aggravating  courtly  ways, 
of  their  childish  insistence  on  externals,  and  in  spite  of  some  unworthy 
little  men  among  the  nobler  ones,  and  of  great  racial  differences  from 
myself,  I  do  feel  here  that  the  whole  is  far  greater  than  all  its  parts, 
and  that  I  endure  the  human  that  I  see,  because  it  so  thinly  disguises 
the  Divine.  But  d'Etranges,  don't  think  me  quite  a  fool,  if  I  go  further 
still.  I  don't  think  only  that  there  would  be  a  danger  of  tyranny 
and  of  upsetting  the  spiritual  life  of  the  many,  if  they  always  adopted 
the  guidance  of  the  intellectual  men  of  the  moment,  but  I  think"  it  is^ 
actually  in  the  interests  of  thought  in  the  long  run  that  they  should 
act  as  a  drag  upon  progress.  Mind,  I  think  they  don't  understand 
this  themselves,  they  are  not  as  wise  as  their  own  actions;  but  it  is: 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  the  men  of  action  should  be  a  drag 
on  the  men  of  thought.  You,  a  Frenchman,  are  not  more  alien  to  the 
government  of  the  Vatican  than  you  should  be  to  that  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  nation  in  the  world  which  has  been  the  quickest  to 
put  theories  into  practice  is  France,  and  we  do  not  all  think  that  she 
has  been  the  happiest  and  the  wisest.  I  think  this  difference  in  pace 
is  in  the  nature  of  things,  because  the  men  of  action  have  a  true  instinct 
that  mankind  to  decide  truly  must  decide  slowly,  and  I  believe  that 
these  men  of  thought  who  are  before  their  time,  must  of  necessity 
suffer,  and  suffer  very  much." 

With  this  suffering  and  its  effect  upon  the  lives  of  the  fom-  principal 
characters,  this  powerful  and  intensely  sympathetic  novel  has  mainly 
to  do. 
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Mrs.  Ward  has  the  keenest  sympathy  with  the  ardors  and  im- 
petuousities  of  youth.  She  knows  the  heart  of  her  sister  woman,  and 
with  a  pen  hardly  less  gifted  than  that  of  George  Eliot  herself,  she 
pictures  for  us  her  heroine  in  colors  no  less  true  than  those  in  the  hand 
of  her  who  gave  us  a  Dorothea  Brook — of  whom  one  is  strongly  minded 
from  time  to  time  in  Lisa  Fairfax.  One  would  hardly  like  to  compare 
d'Etranges  to  Casaubon,  nor  would  it  be  fair,  for  the  cases  are  not 
analogoiLs.  But  the  thought  does  intrude  itself,  when  in  turn  fianc^, 
friend  and  sister  are  sacrificed  to  the  unbending  intellectual  pride  of 
one  who  has  many  of  the  quahties  of  a  mental  basilisk. 

The  devotion  of  this  loving  and  most  devoted  of  sisters  is  one  of 
the  finest,  albeit  the  saddest  things  in  modern  fiction.  Paul  crEtranges 
was  never  meant  for  home  life,  and  the  simpler,  domestic  joys.  Yet 
the  strange,  wild  and  most  sublimely  unselfish  love  which  burned  in 
one  woman's  heart  for  him,  and  which  won  him  to  penitence  and 
reparation  in  the  end,  amply  compensated  for,  if  he  had  but  known 
it,  the  more  ordinary  joys  of  the  more  ordinary  mortal. 

As  for  Sutcliflfe,  the  real  hero  of  the  book,  one's  heart  goes  out 
to  him  in  all  tenderness  and  respect.  His  struggle  enlists  one's  most 
vivid  sympathies — surely  he  must  be  alive  somewhere  on  this  little 
earth  to-day — and  his  final  triumph  over  self,  his  magnificent  submis- 
siveness  to  the  Voice  of  Authority,  in  which  with  vision  sharpened 
by  the  wonderful  spirituality  of  the  atmosphere  of  Rome,  he  discerns 
a  wisdom  in  its  entirety  far  beyond  that  of  the  schools,  all  claim  our 
deepest  respect. 

The  beautiful  story  of  human  love  which  finally  in  its  course 
unites  hero  and  heroine,  is  dignified  and  restrained  throughout,  losing 
nothing  thus  in  purity,  tenderness  or  truth. 

"Out  of  Due  Time"  we  confidently  predict  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  its  thoughtfulness  and  its  power,  its  vivid  and  fearless 
picturing  of  conditions  which  are  facing  so  many  thinking,  questioning 
minds  to-day. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  that  the  book  is  attracting  much  favorable 
criticism  in  the  secular  reviews. 

M.  J.  Brunowe. 


St.  John  Baptist  De  Rossi — Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Lady 
Herbert.     Benziger  Bros.     1906.     pp.   Ixii,   202. 

A  simple,  attractive,  "personal"  account  of  the  life  and  character 
of  this  model  of  the  pastoral  clergy  in  modem  times.  The  name  of  the 
translator  is  ample  security  for  the  fidelity  and  ease  of  the  English  version. 


i 
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The  late  Cardinal  Vaughan  wrote  an  Introduction  of  62  pages  on  "  Ecclesi- 
astical Training  and  Sacerdotal  Life/*  well  worthy  of  the  author  of.  The 
Young  Priest,  His  remarks  on  the  place  of  the  diocesan  clergy  in  the 
work  of  the  Church  are  excellent. 


The  Life  of  SL  Teresa  of  Jesus — Translated  by  David  Lewis.  T.  Baker, 
London.     1904. 

A  new  edition  of  Lewis'  excellent  translation  of  this  remarkable 
revelation  of  God's  dealings  with  His  chosen,  amplified  Mdth  notes  and  an 
introduction  bv  Father  Benedict  Zimmerman,  O.  C.  D. 


Reflections  From  the  Mirror  of  a  Mystic — Translated  by  Earle  Bail- 
lie.     T.  Baker,  London.     1905.     pp.  98. 

A  good  rendering  of  choice  bits  from  the  works  of  Riisbriick,  the 
well-known  mystical  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  making  selec- 
tions, the  author  acknowledges  indebtedness  to  Ernest  Hello's  Oeuvres 
Choisis  de  Roshrock.  He  adds  a  few  words  of  introduction  on  the  life 
and  works  of  Riisbriick. 


The  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  Patrick — With  appendices,  etc.,  by 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy,  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  Gill,  Dublin.  Benzigers, 
New|York. 

A  ver}'  full  account  of  the  subject,  showing  careful  study  of  all  the 
sources,  replete  also  with  archaeological  data  and  bits  of  local  description. 
It  is  not  primarily  an  attempt  at  "critical"  history  like  Prof.  Bury's 
book  on  the  same  subject;  but  in  dealing  with  miracles,  the  author  naturally 
does  not  possess  the  metaphysical  preconceptions  which  bias  the  Trinity 
professor's  point-of-view.  Archbishop  Healy  advances  the  evidence 
for  them  and  in  general  leaves  the  matter  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader, 
though  he  sometimes  shows  his  own  mind  clearly  enongh. 

In  the  Land  of  the  Strenuous  Life — By  Abbe  Felix  Klein.  Author's 
Translation.    Chicago.    McClurg  &  Co.     1905.     pp.  387. 

A  most  interesting,  chatty,  appreciative  account  of  the  author's 
tour  through  the  United  States.  By  reason  of  his  interests  and  studies. 
Father  Klein  was  much  better  equipped  to  appreciate  America  and  its 
ideals  than  most  foreigners.  The  book  has  a  present  value  to  his  fellow- 
Catholics  in  France  as  an  example  of  how  a  sister  Church  has  dealt  with 
conditions  which  they  have  to  face.  Americans  will  enjoy  it  as  a  shrewd 
though  kindly  appreciation  of  many  elements  in  national  and  religious 
life  from  an  outside  point  of  view. 

A  Handbook  of  Literary  Criticism — By  William  Henry  Sheran. 
Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge,  New  York.     1905. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  as  indicated  in  its  preface  is  to  furnish 
"an  analytic  and  comprehensive  survey''  of  the  various  literary  forms  in 
prose  and  verse.  The  introductory  chapters  deal  with  the  usual  questions 
of  literary  composition — its  form  and  content.  These  usually  dry  topics 
are  treated  in  a  peculiarly  interesting  fashion.  The  two  chapters  on 
personality  in  literary  art  are  especially  note-worthy  in  this  respect.  The 
bodv  of  the  work  is  divided  into  two  parts  dealing  respectively  with  the 
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various  departments  of  prose  and  poetry  classified  according  to  form — 
the  letter,  the  essay,  biography,  history,  the  oration,  fiction,  the  drama, 
the  epic  and  the  lyric.  The  history,  structure,  merits  and  varieties  of 
each  form  are  discussed  and  illustrated  by  examples  from  classic  sources. 
Appreciations  are  furnished  from  such  masters  of  literary  criticism  as 
Matthew  Arnold,  Carlyle,  Newman,  Gladstone.  Stedman,  etc.  The  field 
covered  by  the  work  is  large,  and  while  special  efforts  have  been  made 
towards  conciseness,  the  treatment  is  very  complete.  The  author  has 
succeeded  in  his  effort  to  make  the  work  '*a  compendium  of  the  best 
criticism."  The  plan  is  unique  and  has  exceptional  advantages  for  the 
student.  The  value  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  the  bibliographies  arranged 
according  to  the  various  literary  forms  treated  by  the  author.  The 
student  of  literature  will  find  in  this  volume  a  wealth  of  information, 
embodying  as  it  does  some  of  the  best  results  of  literary  criticism. 


Meditalians  on  the  Mysteries  of  Faiths  etc,y  for  Each  Day  and  the  Prin- 
cipal Feasts  of  the  Year — By  a  Monk  of  vSept-Fonts.  Translated  by  the 
Rehgious  of  the  Visitation,  of  Wilmington,  Del.  Revised  and  Edited  by 
Rev.  Ferreol  Girardey,  C.  SS.  R.    2  vols.     Herder.     1906. 

These  two  volumes  comprise  over  1,000  pages,  quarto.  They  do 
not  aim  at  an  elaborate  method,  or  at  anything  new  or  startling  in  the 
matter.  But  ideas  which  have  been  found  substantial  spiritual  food 
for  generations  past  are  presented  in  simple  and  direct  form,  and  with 
a  certain  amount  of  personality.  The  work  has  certain  v«ry  distinct 
merits.  Sacred  Scripture  is  used  liberally.  There  is  no  tendency  to 
use  apocryphal  or  visionary  writings,  to  advocate  extravagant  devotions, 
or  to  introduce  wonders.  The  meditations  speak  much  of  God,  Christ, 
and  Christian  duties.  They  are  not  too  highly  mystical ;  they  have  the 
right  tone  for  most  members  of  religious  communities,  or  for  those  of 
the  laity  far  enough  on  in  the  spiritual  life  to  follow  the  practice  of  medita- 
tion. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED 

From  the  Australian  Truth  Society. 

Radtum:    Its  History  and  Its  Properties,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Monsigxor  Mollot 
D.  D.,  Rector  Catholic  University,  Dublin. 

KendaU:    The  Australian  Poet,  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Malone. 

Gordon:    The  Australian  Poet,  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Malone. 

Through  the  Furnace:    A  Story,  by  Benj.  Hoare. 

The  Rite  and  Progress  of  the  Church  in  Australia^  by  the  Most  Rev.  T.  J.  Carr, 
D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Melbourne. 

Modem  Astronomy,  by  Ari'hur  Wadsworth. 

The  Church  and  the  Fine  Arts,  by  J.  W.  Foster  Rogers. 

Christian  Civilization  and  the  Perils  That  Now  Threaten  It,  by  the  Most  Rev. 
P.  J.  Rtan,  p.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia. 

How  They  Enter  the  Fold,  by  Benj.  Hoare. 

St.  Brigid,  Virgin,  bv  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Moran. 
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The  Priests  and  People  of  Ireland  in  the  Nineteenth  Century:    A  vindication,  by 
His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Moran. 

Mary  Immaculate  and  Democraqj^  by  Most  Rev.  J.  J.  Keane,  D.  D. 

Louise  de  la  VaUih-e:    Duchess  and  Magdalen,  by  Rev.  E.  J.  Kelly,  D.  I). 

The  Catholic  Church  and  Temperance,  by  Very  Rev.  F.  C.  Hays. 

Little  Emia's  Birthday  Gift,  by  Benj.  Hoare. 

Is  There  Salvation  Outside  the  Church?   or  the  Doctrine  of  Eidusive  Sahatum, 
by  the  Most  Rev.  T.  J.  Carr,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Melbourne. 

The  Miraculous  Conc:  ption  and  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ ,  by  a  Client  of  Mary 
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The  Catholic  University  BuUetin^  April,  1906.  George  M.  Sauvage:  "The- 
New  Philosophy  in  France" — (A  moderate  defence  of  pragmatic  tendencies — well 
selected  bibliography).  Francis  X.  Albert:  "The  School  of  NIsibis" — (Brief  but 
scholarly  history  of  this  once-famous  Nestorian  school,  with  translation  of  its  statutes.)* 
H.  A.  Poels:  "History  and  Inspiration:  St.  Jerome" — (Interesting  account  of  St. 
Jerome's  views  on  inerrancy,  with  the  author's  own  position — a  most  important 
article). 


T?ie  American  Catholic  Quarterly,  April,  1906.  Donat  Sampson:  "Pius  VI  and 
the  French  Revolution."  Bryan  J.  Cunch:  "Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe."  "Wil- 
liam F.  Murkhy:  "Some  Aspects  of  Free-Will" — (Good  handling  of  arguments 
and  pbjections).  D.  Barrt:  "The  Witness  of  Conscience  to  the  Existence  of  God'' 
— (Shows  that  the  argument  does  not  stand  merely  on  a  Kantian  basis.  Knowledge 
of  conscience  and  hence — to  some  extent — of  God  is  a  primary  fact  of  consciousness). 
F.  Aveling:  "The  Angelic  Doctor  on  'The* Angels.'"  (Defense  of  the  utility  of 
St.  Thomas'  lengthy  treatment  of  this  topic). 


The  American  EcclesiasluxU  Review,  March,  1906.  Vincent  McNabb:  "The 
Johannine  Ix)gos" — (An  interesting  study  on  the  reasons  for  the  use  of  the  word 
Logos,  and  other  cognate  questions).  H.  T.  Heuser:  "Catholicizing  the  United 
States" — (A  study  in  methods — very  practical  and  very  sensible).  R.  H.  Benson: 
"The  (Conversion  of  England" — (A  discussion  of  conditions  and  methods).  April, 
1906.  H.  H.  Wyman:  "Mr.  Mallock's  Psychology"— (A  brief  estimate  of  the 
philosophical  basis  of  theories  accepted  by  Mallock).  W.  Goetzmann:  "The 
Essential  Note  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice" — (A  defense  of  the  "Oblation"  Theory). 
May,  1906.  E.  M.  Shapcote:  "Our  Lady's  Teaching."  "Recent  Bible  Study." 
June.  1906.  Mgr.  P.  O'Kelly:  "What  Think  You  of  Christ?"— (A  summary  of 
Father  Loisy's  views).  "Recent  Bible  Study" — (A  commentary  on  the  recent 
Letter  of  the  Pope  on  the  Study  of  Scripture). 


The  Catholic  World,  May,  1906.  M.  D.  Petre:  "Studies  on  Friedrich  Nietz- 
sche"— (Nietzsche's  attitude  towards  woman).  W.  J.  Kerry:  "  Life  and  Money" — 
(Savers  and  spenders).  Joseph  McSorley:  "Open-mindedness" — (The  claims  of 
the  Church  to  the  honest  consideration  of  non-Catholics).  Arbot  Gasquet :  "  Some 
Letters  of  Father  Hecker"  (to  Mr.  Richard  Simpson,  of  the  Rambler — very  interest- 
ing).— June,  1906.  A  Franciscan  Number.  Special  Articles  by  Montgomery  Car- 
uictiael,  Father  Cuthbert,  Countess  de  la  Waum,  and  F.  Paschal  Robinson. 
Also  contmuation  of  Studies  on  Nietzsche  (attitude  towards  Christianity)  and  Letters 
of  Father  Hecker.    Analysis  of  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward's  new  novel,  by  Dr.  Fox. 


The  Messenger,  May,  1906.  Thomas  F.  Woodlock:  "The  Truth  in  Its  Proper 
Use" — (A  study  in  the  ethics  of  journalism  in  relation  to  truth-telling,  scandal- 
giving,  and  detraction).  June,  1906.  James  J.  Walsh:  "The  Foundation  of  City 
Hospitals."  A.  J.  Maas,  S.  J.:  "The  New  Apologetics" — (A  careful  presentation 
and  criticism  of  the  views  of  M  M.  Blondel  and  Laberthonni^re).  Under  the  heading  / 
"Scripture"  is  offered  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  connected  with  the  genealogies  in 
Genesis. 


I, 
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nouvelles  Fabriques^' — (A  study  of  the  fmancial  side  of  the  situation  entailed  by  the 
recent  laws  concerning  the  separation  of  Church  and  State).  A.  Vigourel:  "Ud 
essai  de  synthase  liturgique*' — (A  synthetic  study  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  our 
principal  liturgical  functions,  particularly  the  Mass).  G.  Perieb:  ''Ca6  de  con- 
science.  Une  institutrice  embarrass^  pour  lire  et  pour  ecrire."  F.  Dubois  :  "  Chron- 
ique  du  mouvement  th^logique  en  France'' — (Article  a  propos  of  Henri  Br^mond's. 
book  on  the  psychology  of  faith  according  to  Cardinal  Newman,  and  of  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  A nnalea  de  la  phUosophie  chritienne  by  M.  Mallet) .  V.  Khmoxi  :  *' '  Chron- 
ique  du  mouvement  th^logique  a  I'Etranger." 


Revue  d*  Histoire  et  de  lAU^rature  ReligieuseSy  March-April,  1906.  P.  de  Labri* 
olle:  "La  pol^ique  antimontaniste  contre  le  prophetic  extatique'' — (A  careful 
study,  bien  documenti),  A.  Dieb:  ''L'^volution  de  la  th^logie  dans  les  philosophes- 
grece" — (From  Pythagoras  to  Empedocles). 


Revue  Augtuitiniennej  }/l&TcYi,  1906.  Lieyain  Baurain:  "La  \4eChx^tienne  en 
Russie.''  AuQUSTE  Alver\:  "Ia  notion  du  sacrifice" — (Gives  a  resume  of  the 
discussion  in  the  Ecdiasticcd  Renew  on  the  same  topic:  also  Father  Bruneau's  article 
in  this  Review.  Favors  the  immolation  theory).  Phiubert  Martain:  "Le  mat^r- 
ialisme  de  Tertullien" — (Review  of  the  recent  work  of  M.  Adh^nar  d'  Al^s  entitled 
Thiologie  de  TertuUien,  supplemented  by  an  excellent  resum^  of  reviews  of  the  same 
work  in  other  periodicals).  "Le  Miracle  de  St.  Janvier" — (Testimonies  in  its  favor 
by  men  of  science).  "Bulletin  Patrologique."  April,  1906.  Salvator  Peitavi: 
"La  propagande  protestante  en  Angleterre" — (A  study  of  Protestant  methods). 
Seraphin  Protin:  "  J6sus-Christ  crucifix  dans  la  th^logie  de  St.  Paul."  Fran5:o» 
Poiteau:  "I'Ess^nisme."  "Bulletin  Scripturaire" — (An  excellent  review  of  recent 
articles  and  books,  with  selections  in  some  instances  of  the  opinions  of  other  reviews- 
concerning  the  same  books).  Livinief:  "Le  mouvement  religieux  en  Russie" — 
(Embodies  a  letter  from  a  Russian  woman,  a  convert  to  Catholicity,  on  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  Russian  Church.) 


Bulletin  de  Litt&ature  EccUaiasiiquey  April,  1906.  J.  Marqreth:  "La  Philoso- 
phic religieuse  de  R.  Eucken" — (A  study  and  an  appreciation  of  the  philosophico- 
religious  principles  of  Rudolf  Eucken  of  the  University  of  Jena.  The  study  is  based 
on  Eucken's  book  Der  Wahrheitsgehali  der  Rtligion).  Louis  Saltet:  "Le  schisme- 
d'Antioche  au  IVe  si^cle" — (An  appreciation  of  two  theses  on  the  ecclesiastical 
histoiy  of  Antioch  in  the  fourth  century,  written  by  M.  Cavallerafor  the  "doctorat. 
^  lettres").  "Saint  Jean  Damascene  source  de  Saint  Thomas" — (An  appreciation 
of  the  thesis  written  by  the  Abb6  Duffo  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology).. 


UUniversiXi  Catholiquey  May,  1906.  Chanoine  Valentin:  "Le  Denouement 
de  risol6e.*"  G.  Andre:  "Une  page  d'  histoire  sur  les  associations  cultuelles" — 
(The  writer  in  order  to  show  the  impracticability  of  the  recent  law  concerning  the 
ownership  and  administration  of  Church  property  in  France,  recalls  and  describes^ 
the  troubles  incidental  to  the  "Trustee  System"  in  the  United  States  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century).  Du  Magny:  "Le  nouveau  statut  legal  de 
r  Eglise  de  France."  Abbe  Jean  Barrallon:  "Le  tombeau  de  la  T.  S.  Vi^rge."' 
Abbe  Delfour:     "Le  voyage  de  Sparte."     Ph.  Gonnet:     "H6jiodemoraliste." 


Revue  Pratique  rf'  ApologHiquCy  May,  1906.  G.  Michelet:  "I^a  Crise  actuelle 
de  la  morale" — (Assuming  a  complete  revolution  to  have  been  effected  in  the  manner 
of  treating  and  solving  moral  problems  outside  the  Church,  this  article  is  written 
with  a  design  to  acquamt  the  reader  with  the  new  systems,  tendencies  and  methods,. 
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and  to  point  out  the  dangers  to  which  they  expose  society).  G.  BRUNnEB:  ''L'ld^e 
de  tradition  dans  les  trois  premiers  sidcles,  (suite)" — (Shows  that  the  idea  of  a  living 
teaching  authority  prior  to  Scripture  and  vested  w.th  authority  to  interpret  Holy 
Writ  was  clearly  understood  from  the  very  beginning  of  Christianity).  H.  Lesetre: 
''Les  r^ts  de  THistoire  sainte:  Les  patriarches  primitifs'' — (It  would  be  imprudent 
to  assert  that  the  question  of  the  biblical  chronology  of  the  first  ages,  or  that  of  the 
long  lives  attributed  to  the  primitive  patriarchs  is  a  matter  that  concerns  faith. 
The  study  concludes  that  lives  of  two  hundred  years  or  more  do  not  correspond  with 
any  known  historical  facts.  Their  reality  therefore  should  not  be  asserted  in  the 
name  of  the  Bible,  as  its  interpretation  on  such  points  is  very  problematical).  A. 
Boudinhon:  ''L'Eglise  et  V  ame  des  fenunes'' — (An  answer  to  the  absurd  assertion 
that  the  Catholic  Church  discussed  in  solenm  council  whether  or  not  women  have 
souls).  "Correspondence:" — ^A  Mgr.  Amette:  Temps  de  gr6ve;  Origine  de  la  con- 
fession;  L'Apolog^tique  d^finie  par  le  Cardinal  Perraud. 


Studi  ReUgioaif  March-April,  1906.  E.  Pistelli:  "Papiri  evangelici" — (A 
critical  study  of  Gospel  fragments  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the  Protevangelium 
Jaa)bi,  with  a  view  to  determine  its  probable  text  and  date).  S.  MiNoccm:  "La 
nuova  Cultura  del  Clero" — (Shows  in  a  masterly  way  that  "the  so-called"  new 
Catholicism  with  its  historical  and  critical  method  in  sacred  sciences  is  very  ancient; 
discusses  thoroughly  the  causes  which  have  hindered  its  progress).  A.  Palmieri: 
"  n  vecchio  Cattoliciamo  e  la  Chiesa  russa  " — (A  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  desirable 
unity  of  "ancient  Catholicism"  and  the  Russian  Church).  S.  Minocchi:  "Storia 
e  letteratura  Francescana" — (A  review  of  some  critical  and  historical  works  on  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  his  order,  viz.,  of  Goetz,  Fr.  Graziano,  O.  S.  F.,  Fr.  Delehaye, 
and  others).  M.  F.:  "Studi  recenti  sul  Nuovo  Testamento" — (A  glance  at  works 
on  the  New  Testament  by  men  such  as  Wellhausen,  Mttller,  Zimmerman,  Belser, 
Heigel,  Bischoff,  Vollmer,  and  others).  S.  Minocchi:  "Versione  di  Isaia,  cap. 
:,  24 — xxxviii,  9" — (A  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  with  critical  notes). 


Rivisia  della  Scieme  Teclogichcy  April,  1906.  U.  Fracassini:  "Le  origine  del 
canone  del  Vecchio  Testamento" — (A  study  on  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew  Canon, 
dealing  particularly  with  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Scribes).  G.  Garavani: 
"La  questione  storica  dei  *Fioretti.'"  A.  Palmiehi,  O.  S.  A.:  "A  proposito  dell* 
Economia  agricola  dell'  Impero  Bizantino."  M.  Fedbrici:  "Bollettino  Biblico: 
Antico  Testamento." 


MUcellenea  di  Storia  e  Cultura  Ecclesiastical  April,  1906.  F.  Borgonoini  Duca: 
"Un  nuovo  Ms.  del  diario  di  S.  Infessura."  Anqelo  Melampo:  "Attomo  alle 
boUe  papali:  da  Pasquale  I  a  Pio  X."  Pio  Paqliucchi-  "I  castellani  del  Castel 
S.  Angelo."  A.  Monaci  e  U.  Benioni:  "Note  al  papiro  Marmi  XC."  Mor.  Mer- 
CATi:     "I  Mss.  greci  donati  da  Carlotta  di  Lusignano  ad  Innocenzo  VIII." 


Bessarianej  Jan.-Feb.f  1906.  Mor.  Marini:  "L'  Immacolata  Concezione  e  la 
Chiesa  Ortodossa  Dissidentc" — (A  careful  examination  of  passages  from  the  writings 
of  two  writers  of  the  Greek  Church  to  show  that  they  are  in  accord  ^ith  Catholic 
belief  concerning  the  Immaculate  Conception).  Mor.  Marini:  "II  Dufourcq  e 
Tanno  della  morte  di  S.  Pietro" — (St.  Peter  was  not  martyred  during  the  Neronian 
persecution).  Aureuo  Palmieri:  "II  ristahilimento  del  patriarcarto  in  Russia 
e  le  polemlche  delle  stampa  Russo-Ortodossa " — (A  study  of  internal  religious  con- 
ditions in  the  Russian  Church  by  one  who  is  an  authority  on  the  subject).  P.  G. 
Balestri:  "II  Bflartirio  di  Apa  Serapione  di  Panefosri."  A.  Pellegrini:  "Di  un 
sugello  Italo-Bizantino."  Giulio  Farina:  "L'obelisco  lateranense  6^  la  riforma 
religiosa  di  Chuenaton  " 


WITH  OUR  CONTRTOUTORS. 

William  Turner  was  bom  in  Limerick,  Ireland.  He  was  a  student  at  the 
Jesuit  College  in  his  native  city,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Royal  University  in  Dublin,  taking  second  honors  in  his  chosen  subject.  Philosophy. 
In  1888  he  went  to  Rome,  and  while  pursuing  his  theological  course,  also  studied 
philosophy  and  mba  awarded  the  Bene  mererUi  medal,  given  for  special  excellence  in 
philosophy.  In  1893  he  went  to  Paris  and  studied  at  the  Sorbonne  until  1894,  when 
he  came  to  St.  Paul  and  for  ten  years  was  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  St.  Paul's  Sem- 
inary. While  a  member  of  the  seminary  faculty  he  published  a  book  entitled  The 
History  of  Philosophy ^  which  was  adopted  as  a  text  book  by  all  the  Catholic  colleges- 
and  many  non-Catholic  institutions  in  the  United  States.  The  volume  was  translated 
into  Italian  and  appears  among  the  text  books  in  the  universities  in  Rome.  In 
1904  Dr.  Turner  went  to  Germany  to  make  special  studies  of  manuscripts,  in  order 
to  gather  material  for  a  more  extensive  book  dealing  especially  with  mediaeval  philos- 
ophy. He  has  been .  recently  appointed  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
at  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 


Ernesto  Buonuaiuti  was  bom  in  Rome  in  1881,  and  received  his  education  ia 
the  Pontifical  Roman  Seminary,  having  amongst  his  professors  the  eminent  Orientalist, 
Father  Genocchi,  Procurator  General  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and 
also  Dr.  Minocchi,  now  editor  of  Stvdi  Religiosi.  After  teaching  philosophy  for  a 
short  while  in  the  Propaganda  College,  and  in  the  Roman  Seminary,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  latter  institution — a  position  which  he  now  holds. 
During  the  past  three  years  he  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  Rivista  delle  Riviste 
of  Macerata,  and  to  Studi  Religiosi^  of  Florence.  He  is  now  editor  of  the  Rivista 
Storico-critica  delle  Scienze  Theologiche,  of  Rome — an  account  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  department  of  Notes  in  the  April-May  issue  of  this  Review. 


Leon  Gry,  who  contributes  an  Interesting  study  on  **The  Idea  of  Light  in  the 
Old  Testament"  in  the  present  issue,  gained  his  Doctorate  in  Theology  from  the 
Catholic  Faculty  of  Angers.  Continuing  his  studies  at  Rome,  he  obtained  the  degree 
of  Licentiate  in  Sacred  Scriptures,  one  of  the  degrees  recently  instituted  by  the  Holy 
Father  in  connection  with  the  Biblical  Commission.  He  is  at  present  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Freiburg,  in  Switzerland.     He  is  the  author  of  a  volume  on  Millenarism. 
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PERSIAN  MYSTICS.    I.    HOW 

THEY  ROSE  * 

William  Barry,  D.  D. 

From  an  historical  point  of  view  the  mystic  is  definable  as  one 
that  has,  or  professes  to  have,  a  direct  experience  of  Divine  things. 
In  his  own  language,  patitur  Deum.  Knowledge  comes  to  him  in  this 
r^on  as  by  contact,  sense,  or  feeling.  It  is  given  through  forms, 
indeed,  but  these  correspond  to  the  media  whereby  physical  substances 
make  their  presence  clear  to  us  in  touch  and  sight.  A  widely  quoted 
dictum  of  PascaFs  would  serve  by  way  of  text  to  all  the  books  on 
mysticism  ever  written;  "the  heart,"  says  that  deep  thinker,  "has 
its  reasons,  which  reason  knows  not  of.  We  feel  it  in  a  thousand 
things.  It  is  the  heart  that  apprehends  God,  and  not  the  reason. 
Behold  what  is  meant  by  perfect  faith,  God  felt  in  the  heart.''* 

This  negative  rule,  passing  by,  or  not  appealing  to  abstract  logic, 
determines  the  nature  and  method  of  a  discipline  which,  even  where 
sl8  in  St.  John  of  the  Cross  it  employs  Aristotelian  terms  and  branches 
out  into  distinctions,  remains  very  much  more  of  an  art  than  a  science. 
Accurately  speaking,  the  mystic  teaches  how  to  live,  not  how  to 
analyze  or  explain  life.  His  philosophy  aims  at  practice.  His  rules 
are  a  road-book,  Itinerarium  Mentis  in  Deum,  as  the  medieval  guide 
(not,  it  would  appear,  St.  Buonaventura,)  named  it;  or  in  the  better 
known  translation,  a  PUgrim^s  Progress,  The  intellect,  again,  though 
discursive,  deals  with  its  objects  as  fixed  or  static,  and  its  natural 
aflMties  are  with  space.  But  the  heart  while,  in  attachment  stable, 
cannot  rest  until  it  arrive  at  perfect  union  with  that  which  it  loves. 

*  L.  I.  Pizzi,  Staria  deUa  PoeHa  Peraiana,  two  vols.    Turin,  1894. 

'Pascal,  Pemies,  189,  ^tion  of  Jouaust,  1874,  cf.  36,  "Faith  Without  Reasoning." 
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Therefore,  its  law  is  dynamic  and  its  movement  is  onward,  "the 
devotion  to  something  afar  from  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow/'  These 
primary  differences  between  two  aspects  of  our  one  human  nature 
have  given  rise  to  a  logic  that  abstracts  from  love,  and  to  a  love  that 
often  triumphs  over  logic.  We  need  not,  for  the  present,  undertake 
to  go  beyond  them.  Our  dialectician  shall  contemplate  formal  causes; 
our  mystic  tends  toward  the  Final  Cause. 

Glancing  into  a  distance  which  lies  in  the  East,  and  where  people^ 
customs,  language,  literature,  demand  an  interpreter  at  every  step^ 
our  readers  may  ask,  "which  is  the  nearest  way  to  all  that?''  Well^ 
we  reply,  let  us  open  our  Plato.  In  the  loveliest  of  Greek  prose  writers 
we  distinguish  both  elements  as  described  above, — the  static  and 
the  dynamic,  the  discursive  and  the  unitive.  Socrates  comes  before 
us  as  a  logician  and  a  lover.  He  is  each  by  turns,  according  to  his  mood. 
Nay,  that  is  not  altogether  true.  In  argument  the  sage  analyzes 
with  deadly  effect,  until  he  drives  common  opinion  back  to  its  last 
refuge  and  extorts  from  the  average  man.  ("mostly  a  fool,")  the 
confession  that  he  is  ignorant.  But  when  theory  is  required  from 
the  Master,  what  does  he  do?  He  takes  refuge  himself  in  myth.* 
Either  he  knows  nothing  or  he  is  inspired.  For  Socrates  the  guide 
of  life  is  revelation  or  tradition.  Though  his  demon  never  gives  a 
positive  sign,  yet  in  the  conversations  which  Plato  records  of  his 
wonderful  personality,  we  listen  over  and  over  again  to  a  doctrine 
of  choice  in  action,  of  progress  towards  the  highest,  of  communion 
with  God,  which  implies  and  shapes  a  real  experience.  If  the  Ideas, 
or  essences  of  things,  reveal  themselves  by  degrees,  in  life  also  as  it 
moves  up  to  fruition  there  is  a  Scala  Arnoris,  The  Platonic  system 
thus  becomes  a  Song  of  Ascents.  It  preaches  the  philosophy  of 
Divine  Friendship.  It  lends  itself  to  the  Pythagorean  forms  of  initia- 
tion, discipleship,  mysteries,  stages,  and  growing  enlightenment. 
At  its  centre  is  the  Grand  Arcanum.  If  it  begins  with  a  question, 
''Que  sais'je?^^  it  ends  in  the  most  sublime  of  affirmations,  '' Dieu 
sensible  au  ccenr,^^  And  it  has  a  method.  Socrates  lives  like  an 
ascetic.  He  is  poor,  he  goes  barefoot,  he  gives  up  the  world's  prizes, 
he  cultivates  detachment,  he  takes  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  he 
falls  into  ecstasy,  he  dies  a  martyr.  So  little  does  he  believe  in  mere 
speculation  that  he  writes  nothing.  He  is  not  a  sophist;  but,  were 
he  bred  and  born  at  Shiraz  near  the  Persian  Gulf,  all  men  would  have 
called  him  a  Sufi. 


'Conclusion  of  Gorgias;  myths  in  Phacedrus,  Symposium ^  Republic;  Phcedo. 
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This  parallel  none  will  deem  extravagant  who  have  pondered 
both  its  terms.  What  we  have  just  laid  down  comes  out  beyond 
peradventure  on  a  study  of  the  Meno,  Symposium,  Apology,  Phcpdo^ 
Republic,  and  Phadrus,  following  the  order  of  development  which 
is  shown  not  to  be  unlikely  by  recent  enquirers.*  The  soul  emanci- 
pating itself  from  sense,  discovers  that  it  has  an  intuition  of  eternal 
realities,  which  is  a  reminiscence  due  to  former  states  of  being.  It 
yearns  after  perfection  and  sees  it  to  be  attainable  only  by  union 
with  Ideas,  that  is  to  say,  with  one  unchanging  truth,  ever  drawing 
the  seeker  onward  as  its  different  facets  melt  and  combine  into  the 
Highest  Good.  And  Good  is  more  than  Being,  as  the  philosopher 
comprehends  these  "transcendental  notes.*  That  which  attracts^ 
which  is  loved,  excels  knowledge,  cannot  be  grasped  by  formal  science,, 
is  ineffable  and  altogether  One.  It  is  the  scope  of  all  intellectual 
achievement.  In  the  contemplation  of  beauty  absolute,  beholding 
it  with  his  mind's  eye,  "  man  will  be  able,  by  bringing  forth  and  nourish-^ 
ing  true  virtue,  to  become  the  friend  of  God  and  be  immortal,  if  mortal 
man  may."  But  he  must  rise  from  stage  to  stage,  from  things  visible 
to  the  invisible,  until  at  last  another  vision  is  vouchsafed  to  him  of 
a  single  science  which  is  the  science  of  beauty  everywhere. ' '  These,  con-^ 
eludes  Diotima,  the  teacher  of  Socrates,  are  the  stepping-stones  from 
earth  to  he^^ven.    The  highest  philosophy  is  an  art  to  love.* 

No  more  can  now  be  said  touching  an  illustration  which,  though 
taken  from  Athens  in  the  year  400  B.  C,  may  well  do  duty  as  an 
overture  lo  these  brief  notes  on  Persian  mystics  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  For  it  has  been  seriously  maintained  that  the  Sufi,  no  less 
than  the  Cynic,  Stoic,  and  Academician,  comes  down  from  Socrates. 
On  what  line  of  descent?  On  two  lines,  it  is  answered,  both  Neo- 
Platonifet,  one  at  Alexandria,  the  other,  chiefly  Syrian,  in  Asia.  To 
fix  our  thoughts,  we  will  mention  the  last  really  considerable  authors 
^o,  undoubtedly  deriving  from  the  genuine  Greek  schools,  represent 
and  may  have  corrupted  Plato's  mysticism.  There  is  Plotinus,  who 
has  left  us  the  Enneades  (205-270,  A.  D.) ;  and,  again,  there  is  Diony-^ 
sius,  the  false  Areopagite,  whose  works,  De  Ccelesti  Hierarchia,  De 
Divinis  Nominibus,  De  Mystica  Theologia,  (about  520  A.  D.),  so  pro- 

"Lutoslawski,  Origin  and  Growth  of  Plato's  Logic,  207,  255.  239,  246-250,  287, 
295,  330,  337,  London,  1981. 

^Republic,  vi,  509,  "For  the  Good  is  not  essence,  but  far  exceeds  essence  m  dignity 
and  power." 

*Symposiumf  211,  212.  And  see  in  PhcBdrns,  245,  250,  the  sections  which  begin,. 
"The  soul  through  ail  her  being  is  immortal." 
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foundly  influenced  the  school-treatises  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Dionysius,  according  to  the  view,  now  prevalent,  was  a  Monophysite. 
Plotinus  had  never  been  a  Catholic;  but  Ammonius  Saccas,  the  guide 
whom  he  closely  followed,  and  who  began  teaching  in  the  age  of  Severus 
(200  A.  D.),  was  born  of  Christian  parents,  educated  in  the  catechetical 
•school  of  Alexandria,  and  secretly  or  openly  fell  away."  We  can 
hardly  doubt  that  Neo-Platonism,  as  put  forward  by  Ammonius, 
took  a  certain  coloring  from  the  neighborhood  of  Christian  ideas. 
His  disciple,  Plotinus,  lectured  in  Rome.  A  suggestive  comparison, 
as  regards  language  or  method,  might  be  instituted  between  this 
elegant  though  concise  writer  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.^  Both  make 
use  of  a  style  which  is  highly  technical,  yet  clear  and  unaffected.  Both 
argue  their  questions  point  by  point  as  in  a  never-ending  disputation. 
And  both,  while,  employing  the  syllogism,  announce  a  loftier  way 
of  wisdom,  leading  on  to  the  intellectual  vision  in  which  they  declare 
felicity  consists.  Rarely  do  we  observe  a  shade  of  passion  in  either. 
The  Neo-Platonist  elements  re-appear,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  Plotinus,  in  the  False  Areopagite,  and  have  left  their  mark  on 
the  Summa,  It  would  be  an  excellent  piece  of  criticism  to  trace 
them  out,  to  describe  how  St.  Thomas  incorporates  them  with  his 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  to  consider  their  bearing  on  problems, 
now  somewhat  fiercely  debated,  which  regard  our  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  Nature  and  its  attributes.  That  investigation,  however, 
is  foreign  to  our  present  enterprise,  But'  we  should  never  allow 
ourselves  to  forget  that  the  Angelic  Doctor  was  a  mystic,  as  well  as  a 
logician  in  the  chair. 

In  529  Justinian  suppressed  the  schools  of  Athens.  This  took 
place  forty-four  years  after  the  death  of  Proclus,  whose  Institutio 
Theologica,  deeply  tinged  with  esoteric  or  magical  ideas,  may  still 
be  read.  Seven  of  the  deprived  philosophers  fled  to  Ctesiphon  where 
the  Persian  King,  Chosroes,  held  his  court.  Their  stay  was  of  no 
long  duration.  It  would  be  rash  to  suppose  that  in  a  few  weeks  or 
even  months  Isidore  and  the  six  companions  planted  the  seeds  of 
a  doctrine  which  did  not  flourish  until  Persia  had  lost  its  independence 
in  a  series  of  battles  between  633  and  642.  The  Mohammedan  con- 
quest, so  far  as  we  can  tell,  found  no  system  among  these  descendants 
of  Zoroaster  in  any  way  resembling  the  Sufi  creed.  Yet  the  ideas 
proper  to  Hellenism  had  been  scattered  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 

•Eusebjus,  Hist.  Eccl.,  ^^,  19,  denies  this. 
'Plotini,  EnneadeSf  Paris,  Firmin  Didot,  1855. 
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Indus,  ever  since  Alexander's  triumphant  march.  Nearly  a  thousand 
years  were  now  gone  by.  The  new-birth  of  Persian  religion  which 
we  term  Mazdaism  happened  under  the  native  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides 
which  began  with  Ardashir  in  212  A.  D.,  and  expired  with  Yasdegard 
III  in  651.  During  this  long  period  some  interchange  of  thought 
between  East  and  West  will  surely  have  not  been  wanting.  The 
Eclectic  school,  founded  in  Egypt,  and  amalgamating  Greek  notions 
with  Oriental  in  which  mysteries  and  theurgy  played  their  part,  soon 
had  its  adherents  in  Syria.  Emperors  like  Elagabalus  and  Alexander 
Severus;  queens  like  Zenobia;  philosophers  and  critics,  no  less  eminent 
than  Longinus;  sophists,  courtiers,  magicians,  to  which  class  we  may 
assign  Porphyry,  lamblichus  and  Libanius;  all  belong  to  this  Asiatic 
world.  They  were  adepts  in  a  discipline  curiously  anticipating  much 
that  we  find  later  in  the  Sufi  poets  and  novice-masters.  Then,  too^ 
we  cannot  quite  overlook  the  Nestorians,  who  spread  far  and  wide, 
even  into  China,  and  though  strongly  opposed  to  the  contemplative, 
ascetic,  and  celibate  genius  of  their  enemies,  the  Monophysit^s,  issued 
from  a  Greek  centre  at  Antioch,  and  must  have  propagated  their 
doctrine  by  the  aid  of  Greek  symbols.  Confused  and  motley  as  all 
these  influences  appear  to  us,  they  were  certainly  real.  The  barrier 
of  Language,  indeed,  was  formidable.  And,  in  the  absence  of  direct 
proof,  we  are  thrown  upon  conjecture.  But  if  such  exchange  of 
ideas  went  on  between  Persians  and  Greeks,  the  dragoman,  it  is  pretty 
clear,  would  be  mostly  a  Syrian.  (Gibbon,  vi,  45-51,  on  the  Nes^ 
torians  in  Persia,  etc..  Smithes  Edition.) 

Did  Mohammed  acquire  what  knowledge  he  has  exhibited  of 
Christian  teaching  from  the  same  sources?  That  has  been  frequently 
alleged.  But  the  reference  on  which  its  patrons  rely  (K.  xv,  105), 
is  interpreted  now  of  Salman,  the  Persian.  E.  H.  Palmer  observes, 
"The  oral  Jewish  and  Christian  traditions  incorporated  in  the  Qur'an 
were,  no  doubt,  current  among  the  Jewish  and  Christian  tribes,^' — 
various  of  whom  had  settled  In  Arabia.*  "The  churches  of  Yemen 
and  the  princes  of  Hird,  and  Gassan,  were  instructed,^^  says  Gibbon, 
"by  the  Jacobite  and  Nestorian  bishops.'^'  We  may  take  it  that  the 
"Apostle'*  could  not  read  and  had  never  even  seen  the  Greek  Scriptures. 
In  any  case,  whatever  the  Sufi  system  owed  to  Alexandria,  from 
Mecca,  it  derived  none  of  its  elements;  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
if  the  husband  of  Kadijah  would  have  recognized  in  its  reveries  or  its 

•Palmer,  The  Qur'an,  I,  xlvii,  Oxford,  1880. 
•vi,  215. 
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Monism  the  doctrine  which  he  came  to  announce.  Though  a  visionary, 
Mohammed  was  not  a  deeply  spiritual  man.  Nor  was  he  an  ascetic. 
'*  There  are  no  monks  in  Islam/ ^  he  told  his  followers.**  The  teachers 
who  sat  in  his  chair  by  and  by  were  canonists,  the  ^Ulema,  not  meta- 
physicians, mystics,  or  saints.  He  made  no  provision  for  celibacy, 
obedience,  or  even  poverty,  though  he  said,  "In  poverty  is  my  glory." 
None,  either,  did  he  make  for  definite  religious  training;  and  none 
for  the  director  of  conscience  {murshid),  without  whom  Sufi  discipline 
is  not  to  be  imagined.  Not  sarcerdotal  nor  monastic,  the  Islam  of 
Arab  invention  constantly  tempts  us  to  illustrate  its  temper  and  its 
doctrine  from  Calvin^s  Insiitvies, 

Among  the  "religious  Books  of  the  East,"  it  would  be  difficult 
to  point  out  one  which  is  so  utterly  bare  of  mystic  veils,  so  hard  and 
practical,  so  seldom  touched  with  dreaminess  or  meditative  light,  as 
this  disordered  set  of  Readings^^  which  from  beyond  the  Ganges  to 
the  golden  Tagus  for  centuries  occupied  the  devotional  hours  of  the 
Mussulman  in  his  Mosque.  When  the  Sufi  made  his  ground  sure, — 
it  was  not  until  after  a  long  struggle — inside  the  orthodox  pale,  he 
smote  on  this  dead  rock  with  his  staff  of  allegory  and  brought  forth 
streams  in  abundance.  We  shall  give  instances  hereafter  of  such 
perverted  ingenuity  from  the  great  Master,  Jelal-al-Rumi,  and  other 
reconcilers.  Left  to  his  imaided  sense,  the  student  of  Mohammed's 
homilies  will  admit  in  them  a  powerful,  often  a  sublime  rhetoric; 
but  the  spiritual  yearning,  the  detachment  from  life,  the  colloquy 
between  bride  and  Bridegroom,  the  passing  away  of  "I  and  Me"  into 
^'Thou  art  myself"  and  "The  All  is  the  One," — of  such  things  he 
will  come  upon  no  vestige.  They  were  as  unknown  to  the  Badawin 
•of  the  Desert  as  were  the  metaphysics  which  rent  Christendom  as- 
under. We  can  affirm  it  the  more  confidently  because  in  anthologies 
like  the  Hamasa  and  the  Kitab  al  Aghani  we  still  have  preserved  to  us 
the  genuine  Arab  culture,  picturesque  and  erotic  enough,  but  never 
yielding  us  the  strain  that  sounds  from  end  to  end  of  the  Persian 
Sufi  poems.  On  that  ancient  background  we  view  the  "Prophet" 
ivhere  he  contends,  not  with  singers  and  rhymers,  but  with  his  fellow 
patricians,  classmen,  keepers  of  the  Ka^aba,  for  a  supremacy  which 
was  outward  and  political,  not  less  than  religious.  We  may  describe 
Mohammed  as  a  lawgiver  by  no  means  contemptible,  shrewd,  humorous, 
determined,  and  finally  triumphant.    For  the  secrets  of  the  hidden 

"ImpUed  in  K.  v,  89. 

"Koran— Heb.,  iCcri,  to  be  read. 
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life,  his  disciples  have  ever  betaken  themselves  to  oracles  not  flourishing 
in  the  Hijaz." 

However,  the  apologists  look  around  for  points  of  contact  between 
the  Sufis  and  the  Mediator  whom,  in  every  mystic  rhapsody,  it  is  incum- 
bent to  praise;  his  retreat  during  the  forty  days  of  Ramadan  to  the 
cavern  at  Hira;  his  raptures,  tremblings,  visions,  intercourse  with  angels,, 
journey  on  the  '* night  of  power''  to  Jerusalem  and  Paradise;  on  his 
miracles,  simplicity  of  living,  fixed  hours  of  devotion;  and  they  quote 
many  a  traditional  sentence  (hadith)  from  which  deep  lessons  may  be 
th-awn.  In  623,  they  say,  one  year  after  the  Hijra,  "forty-five  men 
of  Mecca  joined  themselves  to  as  many  others  of  Medina,  took  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Prophet,  and  formed  a  brotherhood/'  of  which 
the  piu-pose  was  "to  establish  community  of  good  and  to  perform 
daily  certain  religious  practices  by  way  of  penitence."  Abubakr,  the 
first  Lieutenant  of  the  Apostle,  and  Ali  (who  died  in  661),  we  are  told^ 
created  "assemblies"  in  which  vows  were  taken  and  these  exercises 
gone  through.  In  657  Uvais-i-Karani  set  up  the  first  religious  order; 
it  is  described  as  exceedingly  austere.  If  so,  it  must  have  been  opposed 
to  the  plain  teaching  of  Mohammed,  who  cried  out,  "0  ye  that  believe,. 
forbid  not  the  good  things  which  God  has  made  lawful  to  you."  He 
did,  it  is  true,  prohibit  "wine,  and  games  of  chance,  and  statues,  and 
divining  arrows;"  but  these  were  "abominations  of  Satan's  work.'^ 
(K.  "Chapter  of  the  Table,"  ut  supra).  Nowhere  does  he  lay  down 
principles  from  which  monastic  institutions  could  be  derived.  And 
it  is  not  until  780  A.  D.  that  we  hear  of  the  term  Sufi,  or  of  the  first 
mohammedan  convert  (takya)  which  is  attributed  to  a  Syrian,  Abu 
Hashim.** 

When  the  Arabs  conquered  Persia,  they  were  as  rude  and  un- 
polished as  the  wild  Northern  tribes  that  carved  the  Roman  Empire 
into  Kingdoms.  They  possessed  neither  science  nor  philosophy. 
Their  religion  began  with  a  war  cry,  "No  God  but  Allah,  and  Mo- 
hammed His  Apostle!"  Its  recurring  formula,  "In  the  name  of  God 
the  merciful,  the  compassionate,"  was  moulded  on  a  zoroastrian 
phrase,  Benam  i  Yesdan  i  ba^hsayisgar  dadar,  "In  the  name  of  God, 
the  merciful,  the  just."  Its  conception  of  the  unseen  world,  included 
many  things  derived  by  ways  not  easily  traceable  from  the  old  Magian 
creed, — the  dualism  of  Creator  and  creation,  the  Almighty  and  Satan, 
the  bridge  of  judgment  {al  Hirat)^  the  resurrection,  Paradise  and  Hell, 

**Se€  Ndldeke  and  Guyar,  "Mohammedanism,"  Encycl.  Brit.,  vol.  xvi. 
*^W.  H.  Clarke,  Awanfu-l-Ma^arif,  i.  e.     Gvide  of  Adepts,  Eng.  trans,  p.  1. 
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angels  and  demons.  These  elementary  beliefs,  as  we  may  call  them, 
are  found  throughout  a  vast  expanse  of  Asia,  and  furnish  resemblances 
between  the  Iranian,  Israelitish,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan  forms 
of  faith.  Hence  the  submission  of  Persians  to  Islam  can  be  well 
understood,  although  a  remnant  of  the  Fire-worshippers  would  never 
quit  their  peculiar  customs  and  were  driven  into  India,  where  their 
descendants  survive  as  the  Parsees  of  Bombay.**  To  the  multitude 
one  prophet  was  as  good  as  another.  Mohammed  took  the  place  of 
Zarathustra.  Yet,  in  no  long  time,  the  native  spirit  asserted  itself. 
A  great  schism  divided  the  South  of  Islam  from  the  North.  The 
Apostle's  son-in-law,  'Ali,  became  a  holy  mystic  personage,  with 
-almost  divine  attributes,  eclipsing  by  the  splendor  and  pathos  of 
his  story  the  seer  of  Medina,  whose  only  legitimate  Vicar  he  was  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been.  The  martyrdom  of  'Ali's  two  sons,  Hasan 
and  Husain,  gave  the  Persians  their  miracle-play  and  their  Passion- 
tide, — that  singular  episode  of  Kerbeta  (Oct.  9,  680),  which  is  yearly 
celebrated  with  tears,  during  the  first  ten  days  of  Moharram.  Hasan 
had  to  wife  "the  fair  Shahrbanu,*'  daughter  of  Yasdegerd,  who  was 
the  last  of  the  Sassanide  Kings.  Thus  from  680  A.  D.  Islam  was 
for  ever  rent  in  twain  by  the  Shiah  schism.  But,  if  the  immediate 
occasion  of  that  revolt  must  be  sought  in  'Ali's  misfortunes  and  his 
•children's  tragedy,  it  is  well  said  that  we  find  its  true  source  in  the  gulf 
which  separates  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  races.  In  the  eyes  of  Saracens 
at  Mecca  and  even  at  Baghdad,  the  Persians  were  Protestants  who 
rejected  tradition  (the  Sumnat),  would  not  own  the  Caliph,  and  never  had 
the  faith.  Arabs,  Tiu-ks,  and -Mongols  united  in  the  original  chiu-ch 
of  Islam,  stand  on  the  one  side,  while  the  men  of  Farsistan  pass  by 
on  the  other.  Certain  holy  names  they  revere  in  common,  and  to  all 
alike  the  Koran  is  inspired  Scripture.  But  even  in  his  pilgrim's 
garb  the  Persian  runs  a  risk  of  maltreatment  before  the  Ka'aba.  And 
the  allegories  which  his  poets  love  are  as  truly  foreign  to  the  men 
of  the  Desert,  as  the  tales  with  which  his  storytellers  have  charmed  all 
peoples  lie  beyond  the  powers  and  dazzle  the  imagination  of  the  Bada- 
win  who  listen  to  them." 

Much  unfounded  and  pernicious  talk  is  circulated  in  our  literature 
touching   Arabian   science,    metaphysics,    and   intellectual   capacity, 

"Pizzi,  i,  27,  after  Malcolm  and  Darmesteter. 

"L.  Pelly,  The  Miracle  Play  of  Hasan  and  Husian,  London,  1879;  R.  F.  Burton, 
To  Al'Madineh  and  Meccah,  London,  1898;  W.  Muir,  The  Caliphate,  244-324,  London, 
1892. 
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often  to  the  disparagement  of  medieval  Christians/'  It  is  impossible 
to  quote  a  genuine  Desert  race  which  ever  displayed  any  turn  for 
abstract  thinking;  and  the  science,  chiefly  medical,  which  Southern 
Moslems  boasted,  was  a  knowledge  of  empirics.  The  misunderstanding 
has  come  about  naturally,  though  not  altogether  excusably,  from  a 
supposition  that  whatever  was  written  in  Arabic  owed  its  origin  to 
the  Arabs.  As  well  might  we  argue  that  all  the  philosophical  or 
scientific  works  composed  in  Latin  down  to  our  day  were  due  to  the 
Romans.  Like  the  language  of  Cicero  and  Tacitus,  which  followed 
tiie  course  of  Empire  in  the  West,  so  did  Arabic  prevail  as  the  sacred 
and  literary  tongue  wherever  Islam  was  accepted.  But  each  of  the 
convert  nations  impressed  on  that  dialect  its  own  seal.  The  proud 
barbarian  of  Yemen  could  not  assimilate  a  learning  which  he  despised,, 
or  enter  into  systems  of  ideas  created  by  a  patient  logic  and  requiring 
the  mind  to  attenuate  its  sensuous  symbols  into  the  ether  of  specula- 
tion. It  was  only  at  the  court  of  Damascus  or  in  the  royal  schools 
of  Baghdad,  far  away  from  Araby  the  Blest,  that  Greek  thought, 
strangely  transfigured,  won  its  votaries  and  excited  the  liveliest  dis- 
cussions. Even  the  heroical  Persian  stories  had  not  foimd  favor  ia 
the  eyes  of  Mohanmied  or  of  his  Sunnite  Lieutenant,  'Omar.  Idle 
then  it  is,  and  utterly  misleading,  when  *the  romance  of  the  Persians^ 
or  their  characteristic  religious  ideas,  are  assumed  to  be  in  truth 
products  of  the  eloquent  but  merely  practical  genius  that  speaks  ia 
every  chapter  of  the  Koran.  Whatever  traces  of  Hellenic  influence 
we  light  upon  in  our  Sufis,  they  must  have  been  derived  through 
S3rrian  channels;  and  the  whole  of  that  interesting  medieval  culture 
now  termed  Arabic,  should  be  known  as  Iranian,  Moorish  in  the  sense 
of  Berber-Spanish,  or  an  offshoot  of  the  Lower  Greek. 

As  for  Islam,  it  is  a  law  and  a  ritual,  not  a  metaphysics.  "We 
should  occupy  our  thoughts  about  the  grace  of  God,  and  not  about 
the  nature  of  God,"  is  among  the  Prophet's  traditionary  sayings. 
But  when  this  meagre  doctrine  was  brought  into  the  neighborhood 
of  a  Platonism,  however  debased,  some  refinement  or  reconciliation 
became  inevitable.  The  Persian  was  developing  a  new  language 
out  of  his  old  Pahlair.  Free  thought  took  a  wide  range,  and  with  it 
entered  a  system  of  toleration  perilous  to  orthodoxy,  under  the  Ab- 
bassides,  from  750  A.  D.  onwards.  Manichaean  or  Gnostic  dreams 
had  never,  perhaps,  died  away  among  Iranian  thinkers.     There  was 


^•Notable  instances  in  S.  P.  Scott,  The  Moorish  Empire  in  Europe,  Philadelphia,. 
1904. 
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a  consanguinity  of  ideas  which  bound  all  these  philosophies  together; 
a  real  though  long-drawn  pedigree  would  show  us  their  sources  in  the 
Dualism  of  the  Zend  religion;  and  students  well-qualified  to  judge, 
'(for  instance,  the  late  H.  E.  Palmer),  carry  the  line  backward  still 
into  Brahmanic  India,  to  the  Vedas  which  amid  multitudinous  forces 
or  deities  recognize  a  fundamental  unity.  But  we  need  not  pursue 
this  investigation  so  far."  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  that  under 
Mansur  (754-776) .  and  his  successors,  especially  Ma^mur,  (814-833), 
translations  from  the  Greek  were  multiplied;  while  repeated  and 
daring  assaults  upon  the  literal  significance  of  the  Koran  showed  how 
the  Persian  spirit  strove  to  reconcile  its  instinctive  philosophy  with 
its  imported  revelation.  In  such  a  soil  the  mystic  lore  of  the  Sufi 
was  prosperously  planted. 

At  first  the  Shi'ites,  (as  their  name  denotes),  were  '* sectarians,'' 
who  declared  'Ali  and  his  descendants  to  be  the  genuine  Caliphs. 
A  convert  Jew,  'Abdallah  ben  Saba,  had  even  proclaimed  that  'Ali 
was  an  incarnation  of  God, — which  doctrine  its  hearers  deemed  blas- 
phemy at  the  beginning;  but  in  no  long  time  it  found  acceptance 
far  and  wide.  The  twelve  Imams  who  continued  that  succession, 
were  worshipped  as  divine  emanations.  The  Koran  was  to  be  inter- 
preted allegorically.  And  the  Supreme  God  was  unknowable  and 
unapproachable  to  human  reason.  How,  then,  could  union  with 
him  be  effected?  Only  by  the  heart,  in  ecstatic  mood,  through  symbols 
which  had  a  mere  instrumental  function,  by  acts  of  love  and  self- 
surrender.  This  doctrine  reaches  its  consummation  in  the  sect  of 
Ismailians,  otherwise  known  as  the  Assassins.  Its  chief  exponent, 
''Abdallah  ben  Maimuh,  was  a  Persian,  born  in  Susiana  (850  A.  D. 
or  earlier),  who  sketched  the  system  and  founded  a  secret  Masonic 
rite  for  his  adepts.  To  confuse  with  such  political  adventurers  the 
harmless  id'e  Sufi  would  be  quite  unjust.  But  in  this  heated  atmos- 
phere he  grew  up  and  flourished  like  the  green  bay  tree. 

It  was,  we  are  told,  a  certain  woman,  Rabija,  who  might  be 
compared  in  the  external  features  of  her  life  with  St.  Teresa,  that, 
dying  in  752,  A.  D.,  had  first  preached  a  doctrine  of  Pure  Love  in  Islam. 
Her  grave  is  at  Jerusalem.  Among  her  visitors,  perhaps  her  disciples, 
were  Hasan  of  Bassora  and  Shakik  of  Bokhara.  We  have  already 
mentioned  Abu  Hashim  (757)  and  his  monastery.  Another  college 
is  attributed  to  Abu  Said  about  the  same  time.     Its  members  gave 

"H.  E.  Palmer  on  Sufism;    Renan,  At^rroes,  90-116;   and  see  Max  MttUer,  The 
Vcdcmta  Philosophy,  London,  1891. 
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themselves  up  to  prayer  and  meditation,  engaged  in  mystic  exercises, 
and  put  on  the  Khirka^ — ^a  woolen  garment  from  which  they  took 
the  name  of  Sufis,  (suf,  in  Arabic,  meaning  wool  or  hair  cloth).  In  its 
original  form,  this  retirement  from  the  world  and  dedication  of  oneself 
to  regular  observances,  might  seem  not  incompatible  with  Mohammed's 
teaching,  though  certainly  unlike  his  own  practice  and  theory.  But 
a  refuge  was  opened  to  speculative  minds,  to  the  melancholy,  the 
devout,  the  dreamers,  and  the  hypocrites,  who  in  their  several  ways 
could  not  discover  what  they  most  desired  in  formal  orthodox,  i.  e., 
strictly  Arab  customs,  or  in  the  letter  of  the  Koran.  Under  Muk- 
tadir  (908-932)  the  Persian  Hallaj  taught  publicly  that  every  human 
being  was  God.  For  this  announcement  of  blasphemy  he  was  tortured 
and  put  to  death.  Sufis  had  allegorized,  by  necessity  of  thought, 
from  the  beginning.  They  were  now  shaping  an  esoteric  doctrine 
with  corresponding  symbols,  which  could  never  be  so  persuasively 
rendered  as  in  verse.  Religion  became  poetry  to  them,  and  poetry 
furnished  a  veil,  a  medium,  an  inspiration,  beyond  the  attacks  of  the 
^ulema,  or  at  least  not  to  be  done  away  whether  by  argument  or  brute 
force.  The  whole  of  Persian  literature  was  impregnated  with  secret 
fire,  spiritual,  intangible,  as  of  a  mystic  sun,  hidden  behind  clouds 
of  imagery  drawn  from  life  and  landscape,  from  virtue  and  vice,  from 
love,  marriage,  friendship,  from  travel  and  rest,  from  earth  and  heaven. 
If  Jelal-uddin  Rumi,  as  critics  affirm,  is  the  greatest  poet  ever  produced 
by  Pantheism,  he  yet  arose  in  a  world  where  its  votaries  might  be 
reckoned  with  round  him,  and  its  rhyming  prophets  never  failed.  Of 
these  extraordinary  phenomena  the  most  remarkable  undoubtedly 
is  that  resemblance  which  we  observe  between  the  Persian  monastic 
discipline  and  the  Christian,  both  outward  and  inward.  We  cannot 
pretend  to  resolve  all  the  questions  which  that  likeness  raises.  But 
in  a  day  of  rapidly  growing  tendencies  towards  Monism,  we  shall  not 
be  losing  time  if  we  dwell  upon  them.** 

William  Barry. 


"It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  whatever  the  title  of  prophet,  apostle,  and  the  like. 
are  given  in  these  pages  to  Mohammed,  they  are  quotations  and  nothing  more. 
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« 

James  )•  Fox,  D*  D* 

He  could  raise  scruples  dark  and  nice, 
And  after  solve  'em  in  a  trice; 
****** 

Only  to  show  with  how  small  pain 
The  sores  of  faith  are  cured  again. 

Butler's  Hudibraa, 

The  brilliant  author  of  this  curious  book  informs  us  that  the 
religious  thinkers  who  have  endeavored  to  defend  religious  truths 
from  the  negative  conclusions  of  science  have  miserably  failed;  and 
that  the  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  suggest  a  more  excellent  way. 
Adding  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  that  of  numberless  thinkers, 
the  writer  observes  that  to  live  a  healthy,  vigorous,  civilized  life,  a 
man  must  have  in  his  mind  some  belief  with  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  existence.  At  the  present  day,  he  continues,  the  life-belief  hitherto 
dominant  and  accepted  as  axiomatic  is  vanishing.  The  only  remedy 
for  this  disaster  is  to  find  a  new  basis  for  the  ancient  belief.  All  over 
the  world  men  have  been  attempting  this  task.  They  have  had 
very  little  success.  Mr.  Mallock  comes  to  the  rescue  of  humanity. 
He  disclaims  the  intention  of  bringing  Christianity  within  the  scope 
of  his  treatment,  that  is,  Christianity  considered  as  a  supernatural 
religion.  Only  the  three  fundamental  truths  of  natural  religion  are 
to  benefit  by  his  labors: — the  existence  of  God,  free-will  and  immor- 
tality. These  three  beliefs,  he  warns  us,  are  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction by  the  advance  of  science :  "  With  the  extraordinary  advance 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  sensible  universe  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  hundred  years,  they  not  only  seem  to  have  been  deprived  of 
all  the  positive  evidences  in  their  favor,  but  have  also  been  confronted 
with  a  new  conception  of  existence  which  seems  to  have  rendered 
them  in  their  very  nature  incredible. '^ 

The  defenders  of  religion, — theologians,  the  clergy,  clerical  apolo- 
gists— have  stupidly  blundered  in  attempting  to  find  a  flaw  in  the 
adamantine  chain  of  scientific  seasoning.     "The  clerical  way  is  to 


*  The  Reconstruction  of  Religious  Belief.    W.  H.  Mallock.     New  York,  Harpers. 
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scrutinize  science  in  detail,  with  a  view  to  showing  that  the  process 
which  science  represents  as  automatic  would  break  down  at  this  point 
or  at  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  helps  and  interference  of  a  living  power 
external  to  it/'  The  philosophers  have  been  equally  short  sighted, 
for  they  have  endeavored  to  reduce  science  to  insignificance  by  reducing 
the  sensible  world  to  a  dream  of  immortal  mind.  Mr.  Mallock  gives 
us  to  understand  that  his  method  will  be  radically  different.  He 
will  concede  all  that  science  claims;  he  will  honor  the  three  grand 
negations  and  then  he  will  demonstrate  how  an  acceptance  of  the 
atheistic  Nay  may  be  rendered  compatible  with  a  belief  in  the  re- 
ligious   Yea. 

This  annoimcement  is  of  a  nature  to  make  lethargy  itself  sit  up 
and  listen  with  keen  expectation.  The  problem  of  reconciling  science 
and  religion  has  been  discussed  for  the  last  forty  years,  with  incessant 
industry  and  zeal  from  every  point  of  view,  imder  every  available 
light,  old  and  new,  by  innumerable  minds,  many  of  which  are  of 
respectable  calibre  though  covered  by  a  shovel-hat.  So  one  ex- 
periences a  thrill  of  surprise  that  not  one  of  them  has  found  the  true 
solution;  that  the  correct  line  of  thought,  which  has,  like  an  intellectual 
northwest  passage,  eluded  all  explorers,  is  now  to  be  revealed  bv 
Mr.  Mallock.  We  have  long  been  among  the  assiduous  readers  and 
sincere  admirers  of  that  able  and  entertaining  publicist.  Who  can 
read  him  without  enjoying  his  strong  vigorous  style,  bounding  along 
like  a  fresh  mountain  stream,  bubbling  with  wit  and  flashing  out 
humor  at  every  rock  that  it  meets?  Who  has  failed  to  appreciate 
his  keen  nose  for  a  fallacy,  his  unerring  eye  for  the  weak  joint  in  an 
opponent's  armor,  the  artistic  skill  wdth  which  he  manages  his  sharp 
dialectic  rapier;  above  all,  the  knack,  all  his  own,  of  putting  his  adver- 
sary out  of  the  fight  by  capping  his  argument  with  some  burlesque 
parallel?  But  the  possession  of  these  powers  along  with  some  contempt 
for  and  a  trifling  knowledge  of  metaphysics,  never  gave  a  hint 
that  he  was  the  mighty  original  thinker  capable  of  producing  a  work 
which  if  it  should  fulfil  its  promise  would  deserve  to  take  rank  at  once 
among  the  immortals.  So  when  we  find  him  coming  forward  to  intro- 
duce a  Napoleonic  revolution  in  apologetic  strategy,  we  are  inclined  to 
be  somewhat  skeptical;  we  feel  that,  better  than  ever  before,  we  can 
realize  what  were  the  emotions  of  the  Frenchmen  who  first  heard 
the  country  girl  declare  that  she  was  going  to  raise  the  seige  of  Orleans 
and  crown  the  king.  However,  we  recall  Goliath  of  Gath  and  David 
and  the  fighting  men  of  Israel;  after  all,  Joan  did  beat  the  English; 
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and  most  of  the  world's  progress  is  due  to  the  rejection  of  traditional 
ways  of  thought  and  action  in  favor  of  short  cuts  discovered  by  genius 
that  has  flashed  from  unexpected  quarters.  So,  certain  to  be  enter- 
tained, and  prepared  to  be  enlightened,  we  fix  ourselves  comfortably 
in  an  easy  chair  to  give  Mr.  Mallock  a  hearing  as  he  first  describes 
the  critical  position  of  the  City  of  God,  beleagured  by  the  relentless 
army  of  scientists,  and  then  unfolds  his  plan  for  raising  the  siege. 

Mr.  Mallock's  first  care  is  to  point  out  with  considerable  enjoyment 
the  lamentable  failure  of  clerical  apologists,  who  have,  he  tells  us, 
merely  attacked  particular  conclusions  of  science.  As  we  listen  to 
him  we  have  no  alternative  to  concluding  that  these  folk  have  be- 
haved with  no  more  reason  than  is  exhibited  by  a  blue-bottle  fly 
persistently  banging  its  head  against  a  window  pane  in  its  endeavor 
to  get  out  of  a  room,  while  just  alongside  there  is  a  wide  open  door 
at  its  service.  The  proper  plan,  Mr.  Mallock  teaches,  is  to  "adopt 
the  explanation  of  science  precisely  as  science  gives  it  to  us."  In 
support  of  his  assertion  that  clerical  apologists  of  theism  have  been 
utterly  ousted  by  science,  Mr.  Mallock  recites  the  failure  of  theologians 
and  clerics  to  make  good  their  defence  of  Mosaic  cosmogony,  geology, 
and  theology  against  the  scientist — a  subject  which  gives  him  a  legiti- 
mate opportunity  for  indulging  in  a  liberal  flow  of  scarcasm. 

But  we  read  the  passage  over  again  to  make  sure  that  we  have 
not  missed  his  line  of  thought.  For,  as  he  told  us,  the  present  topic 
is  the  bearing  of  science  on  natural  religion.  Surely  so  acute  a  thinker 
is  not  confusing  two  entirely  different  questions,  namely,  the  effect 
that  the  advance  of  knowledge  has  had  upon  certain  long-maintained 
theological  opinions  based  upon  the  too  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  effect  of  the  same  knowledge  on  the  truths  of  natural 
religion,  or  theism.  Yet  this  is  just  what  Mr.  Mallock  is  doing  in  his 
anxiety  to  discredit  the  theistic  apologetics  which  his  method  is  to 
supersede.  In  the  fortunes  of  these  exegetical  theories  the  truths 
of  theism  are  not  involved  at  all.  However,  we  are  chieflv  interested 
in  Mr.  Mallock  ^s  scheme  as  a  whole.  Let  us  assume  that  the  clericals 
all  are.  "thrust  like  foolish  prophets  forth;  and  their  words  to  scorn 
are  scattered."  Nor  need  we  dwell  on  the  subsequent  arraignment 
of  the  philosophers  by  Mr.  Mallock,  further  than  to  remark  that  many 
persons  belonging  to  the  schools  of  realism  or  ideahsts  who  hold  to 
free  will  may  challenge  Mr.  Mallock's  right  to  so  far  contract  the  com- 
prehension of  the  term  philosophy  as  to  confine  it  to  a  certain  school 
of  idealism. 
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The  first  step  in  the  new  plan  of  reconstruction  is  "  to  adopt  the 
explanation  of  science  precisely  as  science  gives  it/'  What,  then, 
is  the  explanation  of  the  universe  which  we  are  invited  to  adopt,  and 
incorporate  in  the  intellectual  fabric  of  our  religious  faith?  Mr. 
Mallock  enuntiates  it  at  the  close  of  the  section  in  which  he  declares 
science  to  have  taken  philosophy  prisoner,  and  bound  the  captive 
to  its  triumphal  car;  science  harmonizes  the  contradictions  of  phil- 
osophy, places  them  in  their  proper  order,  subjects  them  to  its  own 
original  system;  "and  exhibits  man  with  greater  completeness  than 
ever  as  the  helpless  and  vanishing  puppet  of  a  process  which  for  him 
means  nothing.''  Again,  we  are  told  that  the  scientific  presentment 
of  things  "gives  us,  from  first  to  last  a  system  of  pure  determinism.'* 
And  after  justly  observing  that  "  whether  we  are  the  puppets  of  outside 
matter  or  the  puppets  of  outside  spirit,  our  position  is  frojii  the  religious 
point  of  view  just  as  hopeless  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former,"  he 
declares  that  "  to  reduce  us  to  puppets  of  some  sort  or  other,  by  linking 
our  whole  lives  to  a  general  process  of  the  universe  is  a  necessary  out- 
come of  the  whole  scientific  scheme.''  And  remember,  we  must 
accept  this  explanation  just  as  science  gives  it. 

By  the  time  one  has  reached  this  point  one  is  seriously  perplexed 
and  asking  incredulously  "what  in  the  world  does  Mr.  Mallock  mean 
by  'science'?  Can  it  be  possible  that  he  thinks  so  meanly  of  his 
auditors,  and  has  so  far  forgotten  sundry  passages  in  Is  Life  Worth 
Liinng  and  elsewhere  in  which  he  himself  has  scored  persons  who 
mistake  philosophic  speculation  for  science,  as  to  here  parade  the 
extravagances  of  Haeckel  and  his  followers  under  the  name  of  science? 
Yet  this  is  just  what  Mr.  Mallock,  without  blinking  an  eye  and  with 
his  serious  countenance*  is  attempting  to  do.  He  gravely  declares 
that  by  "science"  is  meant  "the  system  which  professes  to  explain 
all  existences  as  modes  of  a  single  substance,  which,  in  itself  unknown 
to  us,  is  by  our  own  experience  apprehended  under  the  guise  of  matter 
— just  as  the  movements  of  the  hand,  itself  invisible,  might  be  known 
and  studied  by  us  if  it  wore^a  visible  glove."  And  "the  conclusion 
which  we  are  assuming  ourselves  to  have  reached" — which  we  are 
to  take  as  "science"  offers  it — "is  that  if  we  take  science  and  man 
in  the  sense  (just)  indicated,  science Hleduces  man  from  the  general 
substance  of  the  universe  and  exhibits  him  to  us  as  one  of  its  passing 
phenomena,  in  a  way  so  complete  as  to  provoke  no  further  inquiry." 
We  were  prepared  to  find  that  Mr.  Mallock  would  get  into  some  tight 
places,  and  to  extricate  himself  would  perform  some  fine  logical  aero- 
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batics,  in  his  endeavor  to  lay  out  a  new  road  to  theism — but  we  did 
not  expect  that  he  would  resort  to  the  triviality  of  putting  forth  the 
vaporings  of  Haeckel  as  the  consensus  of  science.  Three  decades 
ago  Mr.  Mallock  wrote:  **Few  spectacles  indeed  in  the  whole  history 
of  thought  are  more  ludicrous  than  that  of  the  modern  positivistic 
school  with  their  great  doctrine  of  verification.  They  apply  it  rigor- 
ously to  one  set  of  facts,  and  then  utterly  fail  to  see  that  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  all.''  Now  Mr.  Mallock  provides  one  spectacle  more 
ludicrous,  when  he  gravely  introduces  as  "science''  Professor  Haeckel 
with  his  theory  of  life  const)"ucted  precisely  by  rigorously  applying 
the  doctrine  of  verification  to  one  set  of  facts  and  deliberately  ignoring 
another  set  of  at  least  equal  importance  to  the  issue.  One  really 
can  scarcely  believe  that  Mr.  Mallock  is  serious,  and  that  this  elaborate 
thesis  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  make-believe,  when  he  says  that  science 
verifies  as  its  last  conclusion  that  all  phenomena  are  so  many  modes 
of  a  single  undivided  substance  which  are  all  alike  transient  and  all 
equally  necessary.  One  might  expect  some  person  of  no  mental 
training,  and  no  acquaintance  with  philosophic  thought;  who  un- 
critically accepts  any  printed  page  purporting  to  be  scientific,  at  its 
face  value,  speaking  in  this  strain  after  reading  his  six-penny  edition 
of  the  Riddle  of  the  Universe,  But  Mr.  Mallock!  We  turn  over  the 
pages  of  his  earlier  work  and  stop  at  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  ex- 
posure of  the  flaws  abounding  in  "the  logic  of  scientific  negation." 
In  those  days  our  author  termed  the  anti-theistic  party  "Positivism." 
Just  now  he  calls  it  "science,"  and  he  informs  us  that  the  explanation 
of  science,  which  must  be  accepted  as  science  offers  it,  carries  with  it 
irresistible  arguments  against  the  existence  of  freedom,  as  well  as  of 
God  and  immortality.  Then  he  contended  that  science  was  absolutely 
incompetent  to  give  any  opinion  whatever  on  the  subject. 

''My  only  purpose,"  he  wrote,  "to  show  is  that  if  man  has  any  moral 
being  at  all  he  has  it  in  virtue  of  his  immaterial  will — a  force,  a  something 
of  which  science  can  give  no  account  whatever,  and  which  it  has  no  shadow 
of  authority  either  for  affirming  or  denying;  and  further  that  if  we  are 
not  prevented  by  it  from  affirming  his  immaterial  will,  we  are  not  pre- 
vented from  affirming  his  immortality  and  the  existence  of  God  like- 
wise." 

In  one  of  the  many  passages  in  which  he  ridicules  clerical  methods 
the  author  accuses  the  clergy  of  resorting  to  what  he  calls  a  piece  of 
"theological  card-sharping."  Like  the  conjurer  who  distracts  the 
attention  of  the  spectators  while,  at  a  critical  stage  of  some  trick,  he 
substitutes  one  card  for  another,  "in  the  same  way,"  says  Mr.  MaU 
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lock,  "the  practitioners  of  the  method  now  referred  to,  engage  to 
defend  or  demonstrate  certain  religious  doctrines,  for  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  argument,  they  substitute  something  else,  and  persuade 
themselves  and  others  that  the  substitute  is  the  genuine  article/" 
And  with  his  ineffable  contempt  for  the  methods  of  the  theological 
cardnsharpers,  to  make  good  his  assertion  that  the  scientific  explanation 
of  the  imiverse  is  incompatible  with  elemental  religious  truth,  Mr.  Mallock 
unblushingly  substitutes  Haeckel  for  science.  But  the  parallel  between 
his  own  procedure  and  that  which  he  imputes  to  the  theologians,  does 
not,  we  are  convinced,  hold  further.  For  we  cannot  believe  he  really  ' 
endeavors  to  convince  himself  here  that  the  substitute  is  the  genuine 
article.  Listening  to  him  stating  the  case  against  religion,  one  recalls 
a  scholastic  disputation  of  the  class-room.  The  assailant  of  some 
orthodox  doctrine  attacks  it  boldly,  puts  forth  his  arguments  with 
seeming  sincerity,  presses  them  home,  with  many  a  distingno  and 
sub-distingiiOj  in  short,  appears  to  be  in  deadly  earnest  as  he  blesses 
some  damned  error  with  scriptural  text  and  powerful  ratiocination. 
Yet  all  the  while  the  audience  knows  that  he  is  but  playing  a  game  of 
make-believe,  which  will  terminate  by  exhibiting  the  impregnable 
strength  of  the  orthodox  doctrines.  Everybody  knows  that  Mr.  Mallock 
knows  how  unfoimded  are  the  pretensions  of  Haeckelian  monism  to 
masquerade  as  the  established  authoritative  teaching  of  science.  He 
knows  that  for  one  scientist — if  there  is  even  one — who  would  acknowl- 
edge monistic  speculation  as  science,  or  the  legitimate  offspring  of 
science,  there  are  a  hundred  who  fully  concur  in  the  judgment  of  the 
scientist  who  recently  tore  Haeckers  pretensions  to  pieces. 

'*It  is  sufficient,"  writes  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,"  to  meet  him  on  scientific 
grounds,  and  to  show  that  in  his  effort  to  simplify  and  unify,  he  has  under- 
estimated certain  classes  of  facts,  and  has  stretched  scientific  theorv  into 
the  region  of  guess-work  and  hypothesis  where  it  loses  touch  with  science 
altogether.  The  facts  which  he  chooses  gratuitously  to  deny,  and  the 
facts  which  he  chooses  vigorously  to  emphasize  are  arbitrarily  selected 
by  him  according  as  they  will,  or  will  not  fit  into  his  philosophical  scheme." 

Precisely  the  charge  which,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  Mr. 
Mallock  made  against  the  methods  which  he  here  affects  to  accept 
with  a  deferential  bow  as  science.  During  the  interval  that  has 
elapsed  between  the  appearance  of  Is  Life  Worth  Living  and  the  issue 
of  the  Reconstruction  of  Religious  Belief y  has  positivism  acquired  a 
siu-er  footing  in  the  intellectual  world?  Has  it  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing its  anti-theistic  doctrines?  Is  Hseckel  able  to  announce  the 
complete  success  of  the  positivist  host  that  entered  the  field  under 
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the  leadership  of  Huxley  and  Spencer?  One  would  thmk  so  judging 
from  the  present  attitude  of  Mr.  Mallock.  But  anybody  acquainted 
with  the  trend  of  contemix^rary  thought  in  the  field  of  science  and 
religion  is  aware  that  the  scientist  already  quoted  has  expressed  the 
current  estimate  of  Professor  Hseckel  in  the  following  terms: 

'*  He  is,  as  it  were,  a  surviving  voice  from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  he  represents  in  clear  and  eloquent  fashion,  opinions  which  were 
prevalent  among  many  leaders  of  thought — opinions  which  they  them- 
selves in  many  cases,  and  their  successors  still  mor^,  lived  to  outgrow; 
so  that  by  this  time  Professor  Hseckel's  voice  is  as  the  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  not  as  the  pioneer  or  vanguard  of  an  advancing  army, 
but  as  the  despairing  shout  of  a  standard  bearer,  still  bold  and  unflinching 
but  abandoned  by  the  retreating  ranks  of  his  comrades  as  they  march 
to  new  orders  in  a  fresh  and  more  idealistic  direction/' 

In  his  estimate  of  the  result  of  "the  extraordinary  advance  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  sensible  universe"  on  religious  belief  to-day, 
Mr.  Mallock  obviously  coiffuses  consciously  or  unconsciously,  two 
distinct  issues,  as  we  have  already  seen  him  do  regarding  the  history 
of  the  conflict  between  scientists  and  theologians.  While  the  trend 
of  scientific  thought  in  the  past  twenty  years  has  shown  a  marked 
reversion  to  theism,  it  has,  indeed,  more  and  more  propagated  and 
strengthened  a  disinclination  to  belief  in  revelation  and  the  super- 
natural. Had  it  been  Mr.  Mallock's  purpose  to  deal  with  "Christianity 
as  a  religion  of  miracle"  instead  of  with  natural  theism,  his  picture 
of  the  inroads  made  upon  belief  by  scientific  habits  of  thought  might 
be  defended  with  ease.  As  the  case  stands,  his  description  of  the 
situation  is  quite  incorrect. 

Before  passing  from  that  part  of  his  volume  devoted  to  exhibiting 
"the  strength  of  the  negative  arguments"  it  must  be  observed,  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Mallock,  that  in  some  places,  he  writes  as  if  he  asks 
that  the  conclusions  of  monism  be  accepted  only  proWsionally,  for 
argument's  sake,  as  a  step  towards  the  deployment  of  his  new  method 
of  defense.  Three  or  four  phrases  might  be  quoted  in  support  of 
this  plea.  But  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  entire  gist  of  his  argument 
is  incompatible  with  this  position.  He  assiduously  strives  to  create 
the  impression  that  the  negations  of  "science"  are  solidly  based. 
With  the  instinct  of  the  artist  he  gives  the  key-note  to  his  performance 
by  the  introduction  of  a  large  part  of  a  rather  dythirambic  poem 
published  in  one  of  his  previous  works,  whose  burden  is  the  pitiless 
destruction  of  religious  belief  by  scientific  truth,  a  being  with  hands 
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of  stone  and  wings  of  steel  who  addresses  the  philosophers  in  words 
5uch  as  these : 

Across  the  paths  where  1  must  go 

The  shuttles  of  the  lightning  fly 
From  pole  to  pole,  and  strike  nor  know 

If  Chnsts  or  kingdoms  live  or  die. 

How^  wilt  thou  bear  the  creeds  that  bleat 
Like  starving  sheep  from  frozen  downs — 

The  eyes  that  trust  the  blinding  sleet, 
The  anthems  that  the  thunder  drowns? 

Till  maimed  and  wingless  burnt  and  blind, 

I  am  made  one  with  God  and  feel 
The  tumult  of  the  mindless  mind 

Tom  on  its  own  eternal  wheel. 

The  introduction  of  inconsistencies,  however,  may  be  a  clever 
-device  to  gradually  bring  the  reader  to  a  proper  frame  of  mind  for 
the  reception  of  Mr.  Mallock's  gospel.  The  essential  feature  of  his 
proposed  method  of  reconstruction,  the  secret  of  reconciliation  between 
atheism  and  theism  lies  in  the  proposal  to  ignore  the  principle  of  con- 
tradiction, so  that  a  man  may  adhere  to  the  "scientific''  explanation 
of  the  universe,  which  denies  the  fundamental  religious  truths, — ^a 
personal  God,  free  will  and  immortality,  and  yet,  because  there  are 
also  practical  reasons  for  believing,  believe  them.  Unless  Mr.  Mallock 
means  that  the  negations  are  valid,  there  is  no  room  for  proposing 
this  solution  of  the  quarrel.  So,  in  the  first  act  of  this  dialectic  drama 
as  the  curtain  falls,  "science''  is  in  the  act  of  strangling  faith. 

In  the  next  act  Mr.  Mallock  prepares  to  rescue  the  victim.  The 
action  takes  on  a  tinge  of  the  humor  which  often  arises  in  comedy 
from  the  contrast  existing  between  the  words  of  some  speakers  and 
actions  simultaneously  taking  place.  We  have  been  told  in  the  first 
place,  that  we  must  take  the  scientific  explanation  exactly  as  science 
presents  it,  and  in  the  second,  that  this  irresistible  explanation  ex- 
hibits man  as  a  mere  puppet  of  the  universe,  in  a  way  so  complete 
as  to  provoke  no  further  enquiry — and  Mr.  Mallock  in  almost  the  same 
breath,  proceeds  to  show  that  the  scientific"  explanation"  is  so  wofully 
incomplete  as  inevitably  to  provoke  further  enquiry,  and  that  this 
enquiry  leads  to  conclusions  diametrically  opposed  to  the  explanation 
that  is  to  be  respectfully  adopted  without  question  or  cavil. 

The  constructive  portion  of  his  work  is  not  new  in  substance,  but 
there  is  some  novelty  introduced  into  the  proportions  of  the  various 
parts  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole.    The  argument  is  that  the  three 
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great  theistic  truths  have  their  justification  in  the  needs  of  practicaF 
life — that  life  in  these  forms  which  civilized  men  value  would  fail 
to  flourish,  and  even  cease  to  exist,  without  them.  Turning  over 
an  old  note  book  we  came  across  a  citation  from  Taine's  early  cor- 
respondence which  contains  in  a  nutshell  the  argument  here  eloquently 
expanded  into  many  pages.  ''If  you  would  know  the  Beautiful,  the 
Good,  the  True;  if  you  would  prove  that  there  is  a  law  of  conduct 
for  man,  an  immutable  goal  for  the  artist,  an  absolute  certainty  for 
the  scientist,  you  will  be  obliged  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  God, 
and  to  believe  in  him.'^  This  argument  for  religion  is  an  old  com- 
monplace of  the  clerical  text-book,  though  it  formerly  did  not  receive 
the  attention  it  deserves.  That  Mr.  Mallock  should  set  forth  any 
proprietary  claim  to  it  is  to  be  explained,  perhaps,  by  the  theory 
that  his  acquaintance  with  clerical  apologetics  is  not  so  Catholic  as 
his  denimciations  of  that  form  of  literature  would  lead  one  to  believe. 
It  is  true  that  he  has  introduced  a  non-essential  novelty  into  his  con- 
struction. Instead  of  taking  his  stand  on  the  deeper  and  more  im- 
portant elements  of  character  and  conduct  involving  morals  and 
spiritual  ideals,  he,  with  the  purpose  of  appealing  to  a  larger  audience, 
confines  himself  to  the  "interests,  principles,  affections  and  esthetic- 
enjoyments,  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  rivals 
rather  than  the  dependents  of  religion,  but  are  generally  recognized 
constituents  of  avdanced  culture  and  refinement."  And  a  very 
compact  bridge  to  theism  Mr.  Mallock  builds  out  of  his  materials. 
Its  grace  and  lightness  may  perhaps  attract  some  epicurean  suffering 
from  a  sense  of  the  emptiness  of  life,  to  try  it  in  the  hope  of  finding 
it  lead  to  a  religious  corrective  for  the  vanitds  vanitatum  of  existence. 
The  bridge  is  similar  in  design  to  that  of  the  clerical  apologists.  They,, 
however,  prefer  to  employ  for  their  structure  the  solider  stuff  that  is 
drawn  from  the  mines  and  quarries  of  man's  moral  and  spiritual  nature;, 
they  build  with  steel  and  stone,  while  Mr.  Mallock  choses  to  show  his 
skill  in  lath  and  stucco. 

Now  having  from  the  facts  of  human  life — facts  as  real  and  of  at. 
least  as  much  dignity  and  significance  as  those  which  the  senses  report 
to  us  from  the  realm  of  matter  and  motion — proven  the  affirmation 
of  religion,  one  might  say  to  Mr.  Mallock:  '^You  have  given  ample 
demonstration  that  this  '^  scientific  "  explanation  is  one-sided,  imperfect, 
and  consequently,  if  offered  as  a  complete  account  of  the  universe, 
erroneous,  why  trouble  our  heads  any  more  about  it?  WTiy  not,, 
concurring  with  the  verdct  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  say,  *The  scheme- 
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formulated  by  Professor  Hseckel  must  to  philosophers  appear  rudi- 
mentary and  antiquated,  while  to  men  of  science  it  appears  gratuitous, 
hypothetical,  in  some  places  erroneous  and  altogether  unconvincing*'*? 
"^'Not  at  all,'*  protests  Mr.  Mallock,  '*  science  remains  exactly  where 
it  was,  we  cannot  call  its  conclusions  in  question  without  calling  in 
<luestion  all  definite  knowledge  likewise,  and  if  we  can  only  qualify 
the  definite  negations  of  science  by  putting  against  them  the  affirma- 
tions implicit  in  civilization  we  are  still  confronted  by  the  old  intel- 
lectual deadlock.*'  Truly,  as  old  Sir  Toby  says,  this  is  excellent 
fooling.    Let  the  play  proceed. 

The  next  development  consists  in  setting  forth  in  about  sixty 
pages  of  close,  conclusive  reasoning  the  well  known  argument  proving 
the  existence  of  purpose  and  pre-arrangement  in  the  universe.  This 
portion  of  the  book  deserves  to  be  in  better  company.  Reading  it 
one  recalls  the  clerical  joke  about  the  young  curate  who  was  break- 
fasting with  his  bishop:  '*I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Jones,  you  have  got  a 
bad  egg,**  said  his  Lordship.  "Oh!  Not  at  all,**  replied  the  prudent 
Mr.  Jones,  "parts  of  it,  I  can  assure  yoiu-  Lordship,  are  excellent." 
And  now  Mr.  Mallock  stuns  up  his  argument  in  the  conclusion  that : 

"The  very  science  which,  as  expounded  by  Spencer  and  Professor 
Hseckel,  has  oppressed  religious  thought  from  the  days  of  Darwin  onward, 
which  is  denounced  by  its  enemies  as  the  grossest  form  of  materialism, 
which  is  in  reality  the  strictest  form  of  determinism,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  is  the  completest  form  of  atheism,  is  found  to  hatch  itself,  under 
the  incubation  of  its  own  principles,  into  the  re-affirmation  of  a  Power 
to  which,  since  it  feels  and  purposes,  no  other  name  is  applicable  than  that 
-of  a  living  Deity." 

Surely  the  voice  of  the  oracle  is  growing  ambiguous.  Science, 
that  is  Haeckel,  proves  that  there  is  no  Grod,  and  that  man  is  but  a 
puppet  of  determinism;  and  "  we  cannot  call  its  conclusions  in  question 
without  calling  in  question  all  definite  knowledge  likewise.**  Now, 
Haeckel,  imder  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Mallock,  reasoning  on  precisely 
the  same  grounds  on  which  he  based  his  atheistic  negation,  is  made 
to  declare  for  the  existence  of  God.  And  in  this  extraordinary  essay 
in  religious  constructioh  we  are  asked  to  accept  the  latter  conclusion 
without  any  disparagement  to  the  former.  Here  one  of  his  audience 
might  respectfully  address  Mr.  Mallock :  "  You  have  shown,  as  you 
yourself  say,  Hhat  even  the  materialism  of  the  crudest  kind,  which 
begins  with  the  atheism  of  an  ignorant  and  blaspheming  boy  is  bound 
l)y  the  mere  process  of  reasoning  on  its  own  principles  to  end  in  the 
recognition  of  a  purposive  God  of  some  sort.*    Why,  then,  all  this 
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talk  about  irreconcileable  antagonisms,  and  intellectual  deadlocks,, 
and  accepting  the  ^^  scientific '^  explanation  with  its  negation  of  God 
and  free  will,  just  as  it  stands?''  '^Pardon  me,"  replies  Mr.  Mallock, 
"your  remarks  indicate  that  you  are  afflicted  with  a  disease  peculiar 
to  the  clerical  mentality.  You  jump  at  conclusions.  You  fail  to 
remember  that  we  are  still  confronted  with  the  problems  of  good  and 
evil,  of  fate  and  free  will.''  And  Mr.  Mallock  in  pursuance  of  his 
theme  that  the  extraordinary  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  sensible 
universe  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  hundred  years  has  deprived 
religious  truth  of  all  credibility,  summons  from  the  dust  of  the  ages^ 
Job  and  St.  Augustine  to  testify  as  corroborative  witnesses  of  Haeckel, 
in  the  case  of  science  versus  religion.  Through  many  pages  Mr.  Mal- 
lock discusses  the  great  enigma.  He  puts  forth  the  ancient  objections 
in  modern  phrase  which  adds  not  one  iota  to  their  terrific  force.  He 
shows,  as  hundreds  of  theologians  and  philosophers  have  shown  before 
him,  that,  while  no  complete  speculative,  or  logical,  solution  may  be 
given  of  the  puzzle,  the  argument  which  reason  draws  from  man's 
practical  life,  compel  us  to  believe  in  a  benevolent  God,  and  in  free 
will.  But  he  takes  care  to  sustain  the  impression  that  the  contradictory 
thesis  is  established  in  possession ;  and,  at  last  he  flashes  on  his  mystified 
audience  his  luminous  irenicon.  It  consists,  simply,  in  disregarding 
the  ground  of  reason  and  thought,  the  principle  of  contradiction. 
To  nerve  his  followers  to  this  act  of  intellectual  suicide,  he  offers  the 
authority  of  Mansel  and  Spencer,  but  he  spares  us  the  quibbles  of  the 
old  Greek  Sophists  and  the  puzzle  of  Achilles  and  the  tortoise  which 
anticipated  the  work  of  the  Dean  and  the  author  of  the  Synthetic 
Philosophy  on  this  topic. 

There  is  but  one  objection  to  this  plan  of  Mr.  Mallock.  When 
anybody  attempts  to  put  it  in  practice,  with  a  clear  perception  of  its 
implications,  reason  becomes  a  kaleidoscope  in  which  truth  and  false-^ 
hood  shift,  change  places,  and  whirl  around  till  they  dissolve  into  a 
common  darkness.  Consecutive  reasoning  is  impossible;  thought 
becomes  a  nightmare;  tjie  interchange  of  speech  between  human 
beings  as  meaningless  as  a  dialogue  between  a  monkey  and  a  parrot, 
and  the  volume  before  us,  as  well  as  every  other  record  of  the 
intellect,  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot  ,signifying  nothing.  Were  it  the  aim 
of  this  versatile  author  to  attack  instead  of  to  stand  sponsor  for  this 
proposal,  one  ca^i  easily  fancy  how  completely  he  would  bring  it  under 
an  avalanche  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm!  Probably  he  would  construct 
a  dialogue  between  some  champion  of  morality  and  a  gay  Lothario- 
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desirous  of  eloping  Tivith  his  neighbor's  wife.  Morality  would  admit 
that  though  the  exigencies  of  civilization  demanded  a  belief  in  free 
will,  and  a  moral  Ruler  of  the  universe,  nevertheless  the  arguments 
against  these  beliefs  w^ere  unanswerable.  Lothario,  coached  by 
Mr.  Mallock,  would  triumphantly  prove  that,  as  a  creature  of  deter- 
minism, he  could  no  more  avoid  carrying  off  Dulcinea  than  the  moon 
could  refuse  to  continue  her  monthly  revolution. 

This  curious  volume  contains  some  parts  wl  ich  if  published  by 
themselves  would  have  some  merit  as  a  popular  presentation  of  theistic 
proof.  And  by  the  excision  of  some  other  portions  with  a  readjustment 
of  the  point  of  view  in  the  remainder  the  entire  volume  would  be,  not 
indeed  a  new,  but  a  lively  criticism  of  moribund  Haeckelian  monism. 
Had  Mr.  Mallock  not  been  lured  into  strange  entanglements  by  his 
ambition  to  show  his  superiority  to  mere  clerics  and  philosophers 
he  might  have  set  forth  the  main  contents  of  this  book  in  a  way  to 
produce  a  very  different  effect.  He  would,  in  the  first  place,  have 
disposed  of  the  pretensions  of  Haeckeland  his  school;  then  he  would 
have  marshalled  his  arguments  for  belief  in  free  will  and  a  personal 
benevolent  God.  Taking  up  the  difficulties  that  are  involved  in  the 
existence  of  moral  evil,  he  would  have  admitted  their  full  force;  but 
he  would  at  the  same  time,  have  insisted  upon  the  truth  that  a  hundred 
difficulties  do  not  make  a  doubt.  In  company  with  the  author  of 
The  Grammnr  of  Assent  he  would  have  pointed  out  how  the  limitations 
of  our  intellect,  the  inadequacy  of  abstract  ideas  to  fully  represent 
the  realities  of  existence,  result  often  in  a  logical  crux  which  we  are 
unable  to  solve,  but  which  offers  no  ground  for  questioning  the  basic 
principle  of  reason.  And  if  he  had  happened  even  to  read  old  Nicholas 
De  Cusa  on  the  hidden  synthesis  of  irreconcileables,  he  never  would 
have  been  led  into  the  mistake  of  complacently  imagining  that  he 
could  achieve  the  glory  of  inventing  a  new  basis  of  theism  by  sacrificing 
the  principle  of  contradiction.  He  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  friends 
of  religion  for  his  essay  in  defence  of  the  religious  truth,  even  though 
his  good  intentions  have  produced  only  a  volume  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  but — 

"  Vacant  chaff,  well  meant  for  grain/' 

James  J.  Fox. 
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THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM  OF 

THE  BIBLE: 

m.     ITS  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

Francis  E.  Gigot,  D.  D. 

The  problems  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible  are  the  law'fuT 
subject-matter  of  scientific  investigation.  Questions  relative  to  the 
authorship,  date,  literary  form,  integrity,  etc.,  of  the  Sacred  Writings 
may  be  reverently,  yet  scientifically,  examined  in  the  light  of  principles 
which  will  commend  themselves  to  unbiased  scholarship.  Such  is 
the  general  position  of  the  students  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the 
Bible;  and  ob\dously,  its  correctness  can  hardly  be  questioned  by  any 
fair-minded  man.  The  problems  with  which  they  deal  bear  on  that 
human  element  which  the  inspired  books  have  in  common  with  the 
non-inspired  writings  of  antiquity,  and  consequently,  all  that  can 
reasonally  be  expected  of  the  Higher  Critics  is  that  they  treat  all  such 
problems  in  that  scientific  manner  which  excludes  bias,  while  it  applies 
to  the  subject  in  hand  principles  in  manifest  harmony  with  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  human  mind. 

Foremost  among  those  principles  is  the  canon  which  bids  us  to 
look  upon  the  various  books  of  Holy  Writ  as  bearing  necessarily  the- 
impress  of  the  circumstances  in  the  midst  of  which  they  originated^ 
The  principle  is  the  primary  law  of  literary  and  historical  criticism 
concerning  the  works  which  antiquity  has  handed  dow^n  to  us.  And 
hence,  the  students  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible  claim,  with 
evident  justice,  that  in  applying  it  to  the  sacred  writings  they  employ 
no  new  or  arbitrary  canon  that  can  be  rightly  objected  to.  As  a  rule^. 
God  so  acts  through  His  creatures  as  if  He  had  apparently  no  share 
in  their  work.  And  in  point  of  fact,  He  has  so  acted  through  the* 
inspired  writers  as  to  leave  upon  the  sacred  books  all  the  distinqtive 
features  of  individual  human  authorship.  ''Though  the  Bible  be 
inspired,  it  has  all  such  characteristics  as  might  attach  to  a  book 
uninspired, — the  characteristics  of  dialect  and  style,  the  distinct 
effects  of  times  and  places,  youth  and  age,  of  moral  and  intellectual 
character.  ^^* 


*Card.  Newman,  Discussions  and  Arguments,  2d  edit.,  p.  146. 
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A  second  principle  adopted  by  the  Higher  Critics  of  the  Bible, 
rand  one  which  they  consider  as  a  natural  consequence  from  the  fore- 
going, is  that  the  solution  of  the  literary  and  historical  problems 
•connected  with  a  sacred  book  should  chiefly  be  obtained  through  a 
-close  study  of  its  actual  features.  The  author  of  the  book  was  the 
€hild  of  his  day,  and  he  meant  his  work  to  be  used  first  by  his  con- 
temporaries. His  ideas,  fears  and  hopes,  were  practically  those  of 
his  age  and  country,  and  countless  references  to  past  or  present  con- 
ditions, social,  moral,  political,  religious,  etc.,  of  his  own  people  or  of 
surrounding  nations,  found  a  natural  place  under  his  pen.  His  style 
and  vocabulary  are  plainly  those  of  the  literary  kind  he  has  adopted, 
and  bear  witness  to  the  linguistic  conditions  of  the  time  to  which  he 
belonged.  Whence  Higher*  Critics  argue  that  one  is  only  right  in 
gathering  all  such  data  and  in  inferring  from  them  with  more  or  less 
moral  certainty,  what  should  be  thought  of  the  date,  authorship, 
literary  kind,  manner  of  composition,  integrity,  etc.,  of  a  particular 
book.  This  has  been,  and  is  constantly,  done  with  regard  to  the 
Higher  Criticism  of  ancient  works,  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  and  is 
all  the  more  imperatively  to  be  done  anent  the  sacred  Writings, — 
specially  those  of  the  Old  Testament, — because  many,  perhaps  the 
bulk  of  them,  are  really  anonymous,  and  also  because  traditions  con- 
cerning them  usually  prove  but  little  reliable. 

A  third  principle  also  much  in  vogue  among  the  Higher  Critics 
of  the  Bible  is  more  comprehensive  than  the  two  already  mentioned, 
inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  all  the  material  at  their  disposal  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  handled.  It  can  be  best  formulated 
in  these  words  which  St.  Paul  wrote  in  another  connection:  wdrra 
doKi/tdiitr€,r6  KaUp  Kar4xrr€  (I  Thcs.  V,  21).  In  virtue  of  this  principle, 
no  bit  of  evidence,  however  small,  should  be  neglected.  Internal 
data,  must  of  course,  be  made  the  most  of,  as  required  by  the  foregoing 
principle  of  Higher  Criticism.  But  also  external  evidence  should 
not  be  ruled  out  a  priori.  The  problems  agitated  by  the  Higher 
Criticism  of  the  Bible  are  so  delicate  and  complex  that  every  piece 
of  information,  whatever  its  origin,  should  be  welcome.  Higher 
Critics  who  wish  to  do  thorough  work  will  therefore  avail  themselves 
of  the  ancient  traditions  current  within  and  without  the  chosen  people 
of  God ;  they  will  have  recourse  to  the  data  supplied  by  the  comparative 
study  of  the  Semitic  languages;  peruse  ancient  MSS.  and  Versions  of 
Holy  Writ;  take  into  account  the  researches  and  discoveries  made 
in  Bible  Lands;  consult  the  works  of  learned  men  of  the  past  and  of 
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the  present,  whether  they  advocate,  or  on  the  contrary,  oppose  critical 
solutions,  etc.,  etc.  All  the  materials  thus  gathered  must  be  carefully 
tested:  wdrra  doKifidi:eT€,  It  will  profit  nothing  simply  to  abide  by 
ancient  opinions,  because  they  are  old,  or  to  trust  implicity  critical 
positions,  because  they  are  new.  Everything  that  bears  on  the  subject 
in  hand,  must  pass  through  the  crucible  of  the  most  severe  examination,, 
for  only  what  can,  and  to  the  extent  in  which  it  can,  stand  this  fiery 
test,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  of  permanent  value.  The  student 
of  the  Higher  Criticism  should  not  be  too  easily  satisfied  with  more 
or  less  received  views,  ancient  or  modern,  since  a  more  common  view 
may,  after  all,  be  a  less  probable  one  in  matters  of  criticism  as  well 
as  in  other  matters.  His  only  concern  must  be  to  gather 
particles  of  truth  wherever  found:  rb  KoXb^  Karix^t,  Whatever 
is  proved  solid  and  good  in  time-honored  positions,  he  will 
hold  as  precious  gold;  and  so  will  he  do  also  with  whatever  amount  of 
truth  he  perceives  in  modern  views;  for  in  either  case,  nothing  short 
of  anti-scientific  prejudice  would  prompt  him  to  act  otherwise. 

As  just  formulated  and  explained  this  third  principle  can  be  easily 
recognized  as  a  judicious  and  truly  scientific  rule  of  criticism.  The 
student  who  fully  grasps  it  and  steadily  applies  it,  will  gradually  get 
rid  of  that  credulity  which  is  the  natural  characteristic  of  the  child^s 
frame  of  mind,  and  grow  into  the  reflex  and  personal  knowledge  which 
becomes  a  man^s  riper  years.  Through  the  self-same  principle  he 
will  also  be  freed  from  the  blind  obstinacy  either  in  ultra-conservative 
and  antiquated  positions,  or  in  hypercritical  and  more  or  less  rational- 
istic novelties. 

The  last  principle  of  the  Higher  Critics  to  which  we  desire  to  call 
attention,  regards  the  a  posteriori  manner  in  which  theories  should 
be  framed  and  tested.  It  is  plain,  they  tell  us,  that  views  to  which 
no  reasonable  basis  can  be  assigned  can  lay  no  claim  to  scientific 
acceptance.  To  amount  to  any  thing,  theories,  ancient  and  modern 
alike,  must  have  been  suggested  by  facts  sufficiently  ascertained  and 
which  have  to  be  accounted  for.  They  must  have  been  framed  in 
harmony  with  all  the  available  data.  They  should  be  enlarged  and 
modified  in  various  ways  when  this  is  required  by  facts  recently  brought 
to  light,  and  be  discarded  altogether  when  they  cannot  be  stretched 
any  longer  to  offer  a  sufficient  explanation  for  all  ascertained  data. 
As  no  number  of  a  priori  conceptions,  however  acute  or  often  repeated,, 
no  amount  of  vague  conjecture  and  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  an  opinion,, 
can  secure  for  that  opinion  a  real  scientific  standing,  so,  in  like  ma^ner^ 
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we  are  told,  no  number  of  preconceived  notions,  no  amount  of  attach- 
ment to  long-cherished  solutions  of  Biblical  problems,  should  betray 
us  into  a  hasty,  not  to  say  capricious,  rejection  of  a  theory  which  may 
have  been  slowly  elaborated  by  generations  of  experts  in  critical 
matters.  Pure  and  simple  appeals  to  the  dictum  of  authority,  to  the 
positions  of  a  school  ancient  or  modern,  to  the  views  of  a  man  however 
brilliant  or  generally  well-informed,  will  not  weigh  much  against 
scientific  theories.  As  theories  must  rest  on  facts,  so  must  they  be 
disposed  of  by  appeals  to  facts.  Finally,  it  stands  to  reason  that  in 
Biblical,  as  well  as  in  other,  matters,  theories  really  tested  over  and 
over  again  by  all  manners  of  independent  minds  have  a  right  to  be 
considered  as  established  at  least  with  regard  to  their  main  lines. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  exposition  of  the  general  principles  of 
the  Higher  Criticism  as  understood  and  applied  by  scholars  desirous 
to  do  scientific  work  on  the  problems  of  authorship,  date,  literary 
forms,  integrity,  etc.,  of  the  sacred  writings.  It  shows  that  the  leading 
assumptions  of  the  Higher  Critics,  when  divested  of  all  anti-religious 
bias,  are  nothing  else  than  the  valid  rules  of  literary  and  historical 
criticism,  and  consequently  may  lawfully  be  applied  to  the  study  of 
the  various  problems  suggested  by  the  scientific  study  of  Holy  Writ. 

Francis  E.  Gigot. 


THE  NEW  KNOWLEDGE  AND  THE 

OLD  PHILOSOPHY 

II.    SPECIFIC  distinction:    vegetables  and  brutes. 

Walter  McDonald,  D.  D. 

In  an  article*  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Review,  I  took  up  the 
the  question  of  indifference  of  species  in  the  ignoranic  world  with  a 
view  of  presenting  the  main  facts  and  explanations  which  are  the  out- 
come of  modern  scientific  research  and  speculation,  and  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  by  all  of  us  who  adhere  to  the  traditional  positions 
in  philosophy.  It  is  with  the  same  purpose  of  presenting  the  modern 
positions  in  order  to  indicate  those  which  require  special  consideration 
that  I  discuss  in  the  present  article  the  question  of  specific  distinction 
between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  world. 

Differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  species  becomes  more 
marked  as  the  species  rise  in  the  scale  of  being.  Many  philosophers 
who  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Scholastic  doctrine  of  substantial 
forms  as  applied  in  inorganic  chemistry,  insist  on  it,  more  or  less 
unknown  to  themselves,  in  biology  and  psychology.  The  phenomena 
presented  by  living  organisms,  they  think,  can  be  explained  only  on 
the  hypothesis  of  a  vital  principle  altogether  different  from  matter 
with  its  qualities;  and  as  any  such  principle  must  be  substantial, — 
sustaining  the  peculiar  phenomena  which  it  manifests,  not  sustained 
in  and  by  something  more  fundamental  than  itself, — it  is  plain  that 
its  presence  in  living  things  would  imply  substantial  and  not  merely 
structural  difference  between  them  and  inorganic  matter  of  the  highest 
kind. 

This  holds  a  fortiori  of  things  endowed  with  what  is  now  called 
mind — what  the  old  writers  would  call  perception  and  appetition.  It 
is  argued  that  these  actions  are  something  more  than  mechanical 
or  chemical  movements  however  modified;  essentially  different  even 
from  the  vital  acts  of  assimilation,  growth,  and  reproduction  that  are 
seen  in  vegetables.  The  movement  of  falling  water  may,  after  passing 
through  a  number  of  machines,  be  so  modified  as  to  become  light- 

*New  York  Review,  Oct. -No v..  1905. 
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vibrations;  but  how  can  we  conceive  its  becoming  a  conscious  perception 
or  a  feeling?  The  two  orders  differ  toto  coelo;  which  means  that  the 
actions  which  belong  to  them  must  come  from  different  principles. 
This,  in  turn,  implies  that  beings  endowed  with  powers  of  perception 
are  different  not  merely  in  structure,  but  in  substance,  from  those 
which  are  not  so  highly  endowed. 

I.    Mutual  Concessions. 

Whilst  there  can  be  no  hope  of  reconciling  opinions  so  diametri- 
cally opposed, — for  if  there  is  but  one  kind  of  substance  there  cannot 
be  two  or  more,  and  vice  versa^ — one  may  notice  a  tendency  in  both 
parties  to  admit  the  force  of  some  of  the  arguments  of  the  other  side. 

Thus,  whereas  in  old  times  almost  all  the  actions  of  living  beings 
were  regarded  as  vital,  and  therefore  as  emanating  from  a  principle 
different  from  inorganic  matter,  however  modified  in  structure;  it  is 
now  admitted  by  many  vitalists  that  the  muscular  contractions  which 
take  place,  say,  in  speaking  or  walking,  are  not  so  different  from  the 
mechanical  or  chemical  movements  of  matter  as  to  imply  a  substantially 
different  principle.  Vitality  has  been  pushed  back  and  limited  so  as 
to  cover  but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  actions, — those  whereby 
the  energies  received  from  inorganic  matter,  by  way  of  food  or  stimula- 
tion, are  modified  in  direction  or  in  quality.  It  is  held  that  in  addition 
to  the  energies  which  plants  and  animals  receive  from  without,  there 
are  others  of  a  directive  or  qualitative  order,  native  to  the  organism,  so 
to  speak,  and  not  modifications  of  mechanical  or  chemical  forces; 
and  it  is  for  these  comparatively  few  energies  and  actions  and  their 
principle  that  the  vital  character  is  claimed  by  some  of  the  foremost 
vitalists  of  recent  times. 

Monists,  in  turn,  have  shown  a  tendency  to  recede  from  the 
the  position  they  held  when  they  were  known  as  Materialists, — that 
living  and  inorganic  matter  are  of  themselves  equally  inert,  and 
that  plants  and  animals  move  and  act  only  as  they  are  moved  and 
acted  on  from  without,  like  any  other  machine.  Many  writers  of 
this  school  now  admit  that  living  organisms  are  self-moving, — which 
was  the  old  Scholastic  contention;  they  deny,  however,  that  this 
proves  substantial  difference  between  inorganic  matter  and  living 
things.  Radium  and  other  bodies  they  regard  as  self-moving,  and 
they  conclude  that  the  faculty  is  common  to  all  forms  of  matter, 
which  they  represent  as  having  been  aUve  and  even  conscious  before 
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it  got  the  most  rudimentary  form  of  cellular  structure.  Some  years 
ago  Monistic  writers  were  wont  to  insist  that  all  matter  was  equally 
inert  and  dead, — as  far  as  the  power  of  self-movement  is  a  test  of 
life;  now  we  are  assured  that,  to  judge  by  the  same  test,  all  matter 
is  equally  alive. 

The  average  man  of  sense,  I  fancy,  will  sympathize  very  little 
with  this  development  of  the  Monistic  theory.  Every  one  knows,  of 
course,  that  the  molecules  not  merely  of  gases  but  of  liquids  and 
solids  are  active;  it  has  to  be  proved,  however,  that  they  are  not 
withal  of  their  nature  inert, — that  their  actions  do  not  come  to  them 
entirely  from  without.  Radium,  it  is  true,  has  shown  what  at  first 
seemed  like  spontaneous  generation  of  energy;  but  on  closer  investi- 
gation the  energy  evolved  was  seen  to  result  from  what  may  be  called 
ultra-chemical  decomposition,  and  to  be  produced  in  the  same  way, 
substantially,  as  heat  is  produced  in  the  combustion  of  coal.  This, 
however  difficult  to  explain,  no  one  thinks  of  regarding  as  spontaneous 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  Schoolmen  regarded  vital  actions  as  arising 
spontaneously  from  a  principle  of  life.  Still  less,  I  feel  assured,  are 
men  of  sense  likely  to  believe  that  either  consciousness  or  sub-con- 
sciousness attends  the  explosions  that  take  place  in  the  sun,  the  move- 
ments of  the  planets,  or  the  more  homely  operations  of  watches, 
steam-engines,  and  similar  machines.  Inorganic  matter  may  wear  a 
double  face  in  the  dim  light  of  metaphysics;  the  chemist,  however, 
the  physicist,  the  astronomer,  the  man  of  the  world,  handles  it  and 
sees  it  as  it  is, — moving  blindly,  unconsciously,  and  as  it  is  moved, — 
and  does  not  trouble  himself,  as  we  also  need  not,  with  this  double- 
aspect  theory. 

The  Monistic  contention,  accordingly, — that  there  is  no  difiference 
of  substance  between  inorganic  matter  and  hving  organisms, — is  to 
be  treated  seriously  only  in  its  earlier  form,  according  to  which  the 
vital  actions  of  plants  and  the  sensations  of  animals  are  but  modifi- 
cations of  the  primordial  energy  of  the  solar  nebula;  the  motion 
assuming  in  living  things  more  complex  modes,  to  correspond  with 
the  more  complex  structure  of  the  organisms  into  which  it  is  received 
and  in  which  it  subsists;  somewhat  as  the  movements  of  a  clock  are 
but  gravitation-energies  cunningly  distributed  by  means  of  a  complex 
structure.  Conversely,  the  aim  of  the  advocates  of  difference  of 
substance — between  the  inorganic  world  and  living  organisms — should 
be  and  is  to  show  that  vital  actions,  and  in  particular  perception  and 
feeling,  could  not  result  from  any  mere  modification  of  chemical  energy, 
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l)ut  must  arise  from  and 'subsist  in  a  principle  or  substance  entirely 
•different  from  the  matter  which  sustains  mechanical  motion. 

It  should  be  remembered  here  that  the  advocates  of  substantial 
distinction  admit  (1)  that  living  organisms  are  composed  in  part  of 
the  very  same  first  matter  which  had  previously  entered  into  the 
constitution  of  inorganic  substances;  (2)  that  in  becoming  organized 
this  matter  takes  on  a  much  more  complex  form  of  structure  than  it 
had  pre\nously ;  with  the  result  that  (3)  what  may  be  called  the  mechan- 
ical actions  of  organs  and  even  the  conscious  acts  of  the  brain,  have 
modifications  much  more  complex  than  those  of  any  inorganic  agent. 
The  highest  organs,  such  as  the  human  brain,  derive  a  supply  of  chemical 
energ\'  from  food,  and  expend  the  supply  in  the  actions  they  perform. 
The  question  at  issue  is  thus  found  to  be,  whether,  in  addition  tp  these 
complex  forms  of  merely  mechanical  motion,  whose  existence  is  admit- 
ted,' it  can  be  shown  that  there  are  other  actions  which  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  as  modifications  however  complex  and  delicate,  of  any 
merely  mechanical  or  chemical  energy.  If  there  are  such,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that,  as  they  do  not  derive  their  specific  character 
from  any  peculiar  structure  of  matter,  they  subsist  in  and  are  sustained 
by  an  entirely  different  substance  or  semi-substance;  which  means 
that  the  difference  between  living  organisms  and  non-living  matter 
is  substantial. 

II.     Subjects  of  Vital  Actions. 

In  proof  of  their  thesis  it  was  natural  for  vitalists  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  though  the  energies  of  inorganic  matter  have  been  made  to 
rassume  an  indefinite  variety  of  forms,  corresponding  to  an  equal 
variety  of  structures,  the  most  pronounced  Monists  had  till  recently 
abandoned  hope  of  giving  it  any  of  the  manifold  modes  in  which 
vital  acti\'ity  is  manifested,  except  by  making  it  pass  into  an  organism 
:already  formed  and  endowed  with  life.  This  argument  grows  im- 
mensely in  force  if  we  take  into  account  the  peculiar  character  of 
•conscious  perception  and  feeling;  for  how  can  we  imagine  the  motion 
of  a  hammer  or  a  bullet  becoming,  by  any  twist  or  other  modification, 
an  act  of  consciousness  or  memory?  We  have  seen  how  under  stress 
•of  this  reasoning  many  Monists  have  committed  themselves  to  the 
extraordinary  position  that  inorganic  matter  even  in  its  most  elementary 
forms  is  endowed  with  some  kind  of  consciousness,  however  germinal. 

'How  far  this  statement  applies  to  Mgr.  Mercier's  position  will  be  considered  in 
Section  v. 
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Now,  while  it  would  be  foolish  to  pretend  to  explain  how  the- 
movements  of  inorganic  matter  may  be  transformed  into  vital  actions^ 
and  especially  into  conscious  perceptions  and  appetitions,  it  seems 
to  me  somewhat  one-sided  to  insist  on  these  mysteries  without  weighing 
against  them  the  very  serious  difficulties  with  which  the  hypothesis 
of  substantial  or  semi-substantial  vital  principles,  distinct  from  matter, 
is  attended.  If  I  proceed  to  set  forth  difficulties  of  this  class,  it  is 
not  because  of  any  convictidn  on  my  part  that  they  are  insuperable, 
but  merely  beca-use  I  feel  their  force  and  have  not  met  with  any  reason- 
able attempt  at  explanation  in  the  works  of  the  Schoolmen  or  their 
modern  disciples.  The  way  is  not  clear  as  pointed  out  by  either 
party;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  substantial  forms  claimed  for  inor- 
ganic matter,  it  seems  to  me,  a  sympathizer  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Schoolmen,  that  the  emanation  of  acts  of  perception  and  feeling  from 
the  substantial  forms  ascribed  to  animals,  is  as  mysterious  in  many 
respects,  to  say  the  least,  as  the  transformations  of  energy  advocated 
by  the  Monists. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  however  a  vital  action  such  as  we  now 
contemplate  may  be  conceived  to  emanate  from  a  substantial  or  semi- 
substantial  principle,  of  life  or  sense,  it  is  never,  even  at  its  inception,, 
found  to  subsist  for  an  instant  outside  the  organism.  Take  as  an 
extreme  case  conscious  sensation  or  sense-memory.  No  disciple 
of  the  Schoolmen  supposes  actions  of  this  kind  to  emanate  from  or 
subsist  for  an  instant  in  any  simple  principle,  substance,  or  semi- 
substance.  They  emanate  from  some  part  of  the  nervous  system  and 
subsist  only  in  the  same;  it  is  the  organ,  not  any  substance  or  semi- 
substance  whereby  it  may  be  constituted  in  part,  that  thinks  and 
remembers. 

One  could  understand  the  need  of  a  simple  substance  for  purposes 
of  sensation,  if  the  act  of  consciousness  were  supposed  to  begin  and 
subsist  in  the  substance  in  question,  as  we  suppose  intellectual  acts 
to  subsist  only  in  the  spiritual  soul  of  man, — not  in  his  brain.  But  it 
is  suspicious,  to  say  the  least,  to  find  sensation  represented  as  something, 
essentially  different  from  mechanical  movement,  and  on  that  account 
needing  to  emanate  from  something  different  from  matter,  however 
modified  in  its  structure;  whilst  in  the  next  breath  we  are  warned 
that  the  principle  from  which  the  sensation  emanates  is  the  material 
organ  with  its  peculiar  structure,  and  not  merely  the  substantial 
form  which  it  is  supposed  to  need  as  a  source.  For  it  is  a  well-known 
part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  School  that  it  is  only  true  intellectual  thought. 
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sud  will  that  subsist  in  the  spiritual  faculties,  all  other  actions — of 
sense-perception,  memory,  and  appetition  emanating  from  and  sub- 
sisting in  organs  adapted  to  these  acts. 

in.    structure. 

Consider,  further,  that  an  action  cannot  be  conceived  to  subsist 
in  an  organ  wdthout  participating  in  the  mode  of  structure  of  the 
•organ,  according  to  the  well-known  axiom:  Quidquid  recipUur  ad 
modum  recipientis  recipitur.  The  action  of  a  bow  on  being  received 
on  a  fiddle-string,  is  modified  in  shape  to  accord  with  the  structure  of 
the  string;  and  it  is  the  same  all  through  nature,  as  far  as  we  have  any 
knowledge.  Now,  if  sensation,  as  subsisting  in  an  organ  of  peculiar 
structure,  must  be  conceived  to  have  its  shape  modified  to  suit  the 
peculiarity  of  the  structure  in  which  it  subsists,  what  ground  is  there 
for  the  contention  that  mechanical  energy  so  received  and  modified 
must  differ  from  a  sensation?  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  a  conscious 
act  can  begin  as  an  unconscious  movement;  the  consciousness  must 
be  supposed  to  arise  somehow  with  the  new  and  very  peculiar  modifi- 
cation of  structure  which  it  receives. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  structure  of  the  nerves  and  brain  is  ex- 
ceedingly complex,  and  that  the  conscious  acts  of  these  organs  par- 
ticipate in  the  complexity  of  the  subject  in  which  they  are  sustained. 
What  if  the  consciousness  were  due  to  this  complexity?  Where  the 
•complex  structure  is  not  found  there  is  no  trace  of  consciousness; 
and  the  complexity  increases  with  the  range  of  the  perception.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  prove  that  it  is  the  complexity  precisely  to  which 
the  consciousness  is  due;  it  merely  raises  suspicion,  which  is  intensified 
by  confirmatory  evidence,  and  can  be  allayed  only  by  evidence  amount- 
ing to  demonstration  on  the  other  side. 

In  this  connection  the  results  of  Mr.  Butler  Burke^s  recent  ex- 
periments are  not  without  significance,  tending,  as  they  do,  to  show 
that  if  by  any  agency  the  precise  form  of  complex  structure  which 
<?haracterizes  living  cells  could  be  produced  artificially,  the  matter 
thus  modified  would  be  rightly  said  to  live.  It  seems  to  be  alto- 
gether a  matter  of  begetting  the  structure.  Hitherto  only  one  class 
of  agents, — those  which  are  themselves  alive  and  endowed  with  the 
peculiarity, — have  been  known  to  produce  the  desired  modification. 
If,  however,  the  progress  of  science  should  result  in  the  discovery  of 
some  chemical  or  mechanical  agent,  like  radium,  whose  action  on 
some  such  substance  as  bouillon  should  be  found  to  produce  the  desired 
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cell-structure,  would  not  the  actions  of  the  nucleus  so  formed  be 
regarded  as  vital?  It  would,  of  course,  be  open  to  the  disciples  of 
the  Schoolmen  to  argue  that  the  principle  of  the  actions  in  question 
would  be,  not  so  much  the  artificially  formed  nucleus,  as  some  substance 
or  semi-substance  which  associates  itself  with  such  nuclei  immediately 
on  their  formation,  as  the  spiritual  soul  of  man  associates  itself  with 
the  foetus  when  a  certain  stage  of  development  has  been  reached^ 
There  is  no  denying  the  possibility  of  such  semi-substances;  but  the 
argument  avails  very  little  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  the  Monistic 
contention. 

Nay,  if  we  could  proceed  further  and  produce  or  discover  an 
agent,  not  living,  which  might  so  act  on  inanimate  matter  or  on  hitherto 
unconscious  living  cells  as  to  endow  them  with  the  exact  type  of 
structure  possessed  by  the  nerves  and  brain  of  a  dog,  would  it  not 
be  reasonable  to  expect  the  matter  so  modified  to  become  conscious 
of  any  motions  it  might  have  similar  to  the  conscious  movements  of 
animals?  That  is,  if  we  could  produce  the  structure.  But  structure 
of  any  kind,  no  matter  how  complex,  being  what  it  is, — ^a  mere  figuration 
of  matter  due  to  its  mode  of  extension  in  space, — ^have  we  the  right  to 
say  not  only  that  no  such  agents  have  been  discovered,  and  that  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  discovered  in  future,  but  also  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  that  they  should  be? 

The  solar  system — a  pretty  complex  structure — resulted  from 
the  action  of  mechanical  forces;  Mayer's  experiment  goes  to  show 
that  within  the  molecule  the  atoms  assume  a  definite  and  often  very 
complex  order  under  the  influence  of  a  mechanical  agent  acting  from 
without;  the  same  holes  of  the  flower-like  forms  seen  in  snow-flakes- 
and  the  leaf-like  structure  of  water  crystallized  by  frost  on  a  flag  or 
window-pane.  No  doubt  the  structure  of  the  living  cell  is  much 
more  complex;  but  how  does  it  appear  that  an  agent  which  was^ 
capable  of  developing  less  complex  forms,  might  not  ultimately  succeed 
in  producing  a  greater  complexity? 

IV.    Qualification  of  Mechanical  Movements. 

The  main  positive  argument  hitherto  advanced  by  Monists  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  which  practically 
all  advocates  of  vital  principles  regard  as  governing  the  actions  of 
plants  and  animals  no  less  than  those  of  inorganic  matter.  If,  in. 
addition  to  the  physical,  chemical,  and  other  forces  derived  by  organisms 
from  without,  they  put  forth,  from  their  own  store,  as  it  were,  a  number 
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of  vital  actions  whereby  these  borrowed  energies  are  modified,  how 
does  it  happen  that  the  sum  of  energy  possessed  by  the  matter  involved 
remains  the  same? 

In  two  articles  published  in  the  Dublin  Review*  I  have  dealt  with 
a  reply  to  this  argument — given  for  the  most  part  by  Frenchmen, — 
and  have  shown,  as  I  think,  that  it  is  impossible  by  active  external 
influence  to  change  the  direction  of  a  motion  without  increasing  its- 
intensity;  from  which  it  follows  either  that  the  mechanical  energies 
at  work  in  living  tissues  are  not  directed  by  vital  actions  distinct 
from  themselves,  or  that  the  sum  of  energy  in  the  material  universe 
is  being  constantly  increased. 

Some  vitalists  have  suggested  another  solution  of  the  difficulty,, 
which  will  repay  consideration  as  it  appears  to  have  grown  in  favor. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  office  of  the  vital  principle  in  living  organisms 
is  to  modify  the  qualities  of  the  mechanical  energies  received  from 
without;  and  that  modification  of  quality  does  not  imply  increase 
or  decrease  of  quantity, — the  two  belonging  to  different  categories. 
This  view,  set  forth  in  France  by  P^re  Cuaoilhac,  has  been  endorsed 
by  Father  Maher,  whose  able  work  on  Psychology  is  so  well  known. 
Though  both  authors  profess  to  deal  only  with  the  action  of  the  spiritual 
will  of  man  on  the  organs  which  it  controls,  it  is  plain  that  their  con- 
tention, if  true,  would  apply  equally  to  all  external  interference  with 
the  actions  of  organized  matter. 

This  raises  a  question  as  to  the  intrinsic  physical  constitution 
of  qualities,  and  how  far  it  may  depend  on  the  direction  of  the  move- 
ments from  which  they  result.  In  the  case  of  a  fiddle,  for  instance,, 
there  seems  to  be  a  qualitative  difference  not  only  between,  say,  the 
first  and  fourth  strings,  but  even  between  the  notes  produced  by  the 
different  lengths  of  either.  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  colored  glass;  red 
glass  differs  in  color — that  is,  in  quaUty — from  blue.  The  ordinary 
physicist  now  regards  these  and  similar  qualitative  differences  as 
due  to  and  even  consisting  in  difference  of  structure  of  the  strings 
or  the  glass.  This  difference  itself  arises  from  the  localization  of 
the  component  molecules;  which,  in  turn,  plainly  results  from  the 
•  direction  of  the  motions  whereby  these  particles  were  set  in  their 
present  position.  I  know  that  many  of  those  who  advocate  semi- 
substantial  principles  of  life,  regard  qualities  as  similar  realities  of  a 
more  or  less  independent  character.  I  hope  to  discuss  the  question 
fully  at  another  time,  contenting  myself  for  the  present  with  the 

«July,  1902;  July,  1904. 
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remark  that  this  view  is  open  to  suspicion  as  having  originated  when 
light  and  heat  were  commonly  supposed  to  be  emanations  of  something 
more  akin  to  substance  than  motion. 

If,  therefore,  as  we  may  well  assume,  difference  of  quality  in 
material  things  is  due  to  difference  of  location  of  the  material  particles; 
since  we  know  that  this  localization  assumes  one  mode  or  other  ac- 
cording to  the  intensity  and  direction  of  the  movements  from  which 
it  results,  it  follows  that  qualities  are  modified  by  whatever  agent 
succeeds  in  modifying  the  direction  of  the  energies  whereby  they 
are  produced.  That  is  to  say,  you  modify  quality  by  modifying  the 
direction  of  forces;  so  that  P6re  Couailhac's  solution  of  the  difficulty 
before  us,  does  not  differ  in  substance  from  that  of  those  who  contended 
that  it  is  possible  to  act  ffom  without  on  a  closed  system  of  forces 
so  as  to  change  their  direction  without  increasing  the  sum  of  energy 
involved. 

V.    Modification  Without  Action. 

I  have  said  that  advocates  of  vital  principles — ^whereby  living 
things  would  be  differentiated  in  substance  from  inorganic  matter — 
agree  in  deducing  the  necessity  of  these  semi-substantial  forms  from 
the  presence  in  living  organisms  of  actions  which  cannot  be  reduced 
to  mechanical  energies  however  modified.  Mgr.  Mercier  claims  to 
have  got  rid  of  these  vital  actions,  and  with  them  of  the  reason  assigned 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  section  for  regarding  the  sum  of  energy 
in  the  universe  as  on  the  increase.  For  if  vital  principles  do  not  act 
on  the  material  system,  as  it  were,  from  without,  there  is  no  reason 
why  their  interference  should  result  in  an  increase  of  energy. 

He  states  definitely  that  in  the  manifestations  of  vegetable  life 
he  sees  only  mechanical  and  physico-chemical  forces,  and  that  all 
the  forces  of  living  being  may  be  reduced  to  the  common  forces  of 
matter.  Moreover,  even  in  man  the  faculties  of  sense  and  locomotion 
are  in  their  exercise  subject  to  the  law  of  the  equivalence  of  the  forces 
of  nature,  and  must  conform  to  the  principle  of  the  consei-vation  of 
energy.  What,  then,  is  the  function  of  the  semi-substantial,  vital 
principles  which  he  advocates,  and  how  is  their  presence  shown?  By 
a  tendency  in  living  beings  to  make  these  mechanical  and  physico- 
chemical  forces  converge  towards  the  realization  of  definite  ends  or 
results, — ends  which,  in  case  of  animals,  he  identifies  with  the  con- 
servation, the  reproduction,  the  protection  or  the  defence  of  the 
animal;    in  a  word,  its  well-being. 
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Accordingly,  his  idea  of  a  liAung  organism  seems  to  differ  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  Monist  in  this,  that  whereas,  according  to  both, 
the  physico-chemical  energies  received  from  the  inorganic  world  are 
made  to  converge  towards  special  and  definite  ends,  he  attributes 
the  convergence  to  the  nature  of  the  organism,  as  constituted  not  only 
by  matter,  but  by  semi-substantial*  forms  of  different  kinds;  while 
the  Monists  attribute  it  to  the  types  of  structure  effected  and  conserved 
by  movements  coming  from  without. 

How,  then,  precisely  may  we  suppose  the  convergence  to  be 
effected  in  either  system? 

The  average  Monist,  I  take  it,  would  reply  that,  whether  in  the 
inorganic  world  or  the  organic,  matter,  by  reason  of  its  impenetrability, 
has  a  power  of  deflecting  movement;  so  that  the  convergence  of 
food-energies  in  an  animal  system  w^ould  be  no  more  mysterious  in 
this  respect  than  the  refraction  of  light  by  glass  or  the  modification 
of  the  motion  of  a  bow  by  a  fiddle.  Should  you  press  for  a  further 
explanation  as  to.  whether  these  deflections  are  due  to  actions  of  the 
resisting  media,  the  ordinary  Monist,  I  again  assume,  would  answer 
in  the  affirmative, — this  time  wrongly,  as  I  am  convinced.  Monists, 
however,  who  believe  that  resistance  is  due  to  action,  suppose  this 
action  to  come  to  the  resisting  mass  from  without,  having  itself  be- 
longed to  the  system  that  existed  from  the  beginning.  Such  an 
exercise  of  activity  would  not  tend  to  increase  the  sum  of  energy  in 
the  universe. 

As  I  understand  Mgr.  Mercier,  he  maintains  that  forces  are  made 
to  converge,  without  being  acted  on,  by  the  natures  into  which  they 
are  received;  and  that  natures  do  this  differently  only  if  they  differ 
in  substance,  and  not  merely  in  structure  as  the  Monists  suppose.  It 
is  not,  he  insists,  as  efficient  causes  but  as  natures  tending  each  towards 
a  different  end  that  organisms  make  the  physico-chemical  energies 
they  receive  converge  towards  different  types  of  form. 

Well,  possibly  not  as  efficient  causes;  but  does  this  prove  the 
presence  within  the  organisms,  not  only  of  matter  under  different 
types  of  structure  but  of  substantial  forms  as  w^ell?  Is  it  not  owing 
to  its  peculiar  type  of  structure  that  a  clock  makes  the  down- 
ward movements  of  gravitation  converge  so  as  to  strike  the  hour? 
If  you  ask  why  an  ordinary  bar  of  brass  cannot  do  as  the  clock  does, 
that  answer  is:  for  want  of  structure;  not  because  it  has  not  the  same 
nature,  in  the  sense  of  substance,  as  the  brass  of  which  the  clock  is 
made.    And  so,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  a  block  of  limestone  does 
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not  think  and  feel,  like  a  brain,  is  because,  though  the  nature — in  the 
sense  of  substance — of  both  is  the  same,  in  the  brain  it  has  a  type 
of  structure  which  it  lacks  in  the  limestone.  For  it  is  as  true  of  moral 
units  such  as  clocks  and  fiddles,  as  it  is  of  physical  individuals,  that 
motion  is  received  according  to  the  mode  of  structure  of  the  recipient. 

If,  indeed,  it  were  the  function  of  natures  to  emit,  when  acted 
on,  forces  altogether  different  from  the  actions  of  the  agents  whereby 
they  were  affected,  rather  than,  as  Monists  suppose,  to  receive,  modify, 
and  transmit  movements  coming  from  without,  Mgr.  Mercier's 
position  would  be  intelligible;  and  other  works  of  his  supply  reason 
to  believe  that  this  is  what  he  really  means.  Where,  however,  is  the 
proof  that  .the  energy  of  a  fiddle  is  altogether  different  from  that  of 
the  bow  or  of  the  player's  arm?  that  the  energj'^  of  the  arm  issues 
-de  novo  from  the  player's  nature,  and  is  not  a  modification  of  the 
food-energy  which  he  took  in?  And  if  it  were  so,  in  wliat  sense  should 
we  continue  to  say,  as  he  says,  that  all  the  forces  of  living  beings 
may  be  reduced  to  the  common  forces  of  matter;  that  the  manifesta- 
tions of  vegetable  life  are  due  to  mechanical  and  physico-chemical 
forces  only;  and  that  the  function  of  vital  principles  is  to  make  these 
forces  converge? 

VI.    Intercorpuscular  Spaces. 

Dealing  .in  my  last  paper*  with  the  question  of  individual 
unity,  I  called  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  explaining  how  semi- 

^"Pour  pouvoir  affirmer  qu'il  y  a  dans  le  v^g^tal  une  force  vitale  d'autre  nature 
que  les  forces  corporelles  en  jeu  dans  le  rdgne  mineral,  il  faudrait  pouvoir  signaler, 
<lans  le  complexus  des  phdnomdnes  vitaux,  au  moins  un  ph^nomdne  positivement 
irreducible  aux  forces  g^n^rales  de  la  matidre.  Or  il  ne  semble  pas  qu'il  existe  un 
-seul  ph^nom^ne  de  ce  genre.  Au  contraire,  au  fur  et  k  m^sure  que  les  sciences  biolo- 
giques  se  devdloppent,  nous  voyons  la  m^canique,  la  physique  et  la  chimie  ^tendre 
de  plus  en  plus  leur  empire  sur  les  manifestations  reput^es  les  plus  myst^rieuses  de 
la  vie.  Ainsi  que  nous  avons  d^ja  fait  remarquer,  les  deux  grandes  lois  qui  r^gissent 
I'univers  materiel,  celles  de  la  conservation  de  la  masse  et  de  la  conservation  de 
I'dnergie,  semblent  bien  s'appliquer  aux  ^tres  organises  avec  la  meme  rigueur  qu'ii 
la  matidre  brute.  Nous  ne  voyons  dans  les  manifestations  de  la  vie  v^g^tative 
que  des  forces  mdcaniques  et  physico-chimiques;  et,  par  consequent,  si  I'^tre  qui 
vit  est  sup^rieur  k  celui  qui  ne  vit  pas,  ce  n'est  pas  k  raison  de  Tirreductibilite  de  see 
forces  aux  forces  communs  de  la  mati^re,  mais  k  raison  du  mode  special  suivant 
lequel  ces  forces  se  d^ploient  pour  r^aliser  le  but  intriiis^que  de  la  nature  vivante,  le 
bien-^trc  de  Tindividu  et  la  conser\'ation  de  I'espdce."  Psychologies  vol.  i,  p.  63. — 
■*  *  Les  operations  des  sens  et  de  I'app^tit  sensitif  ont  pour  su jet  un  organe,  et  les  f onctions 
<ies  organes  sont  soumises  k  la  loi  de  la  conservation  de  I'energie." — "La  volition  est 
immanente;  par  le  fait  qu'elle  s'accomplit  Tapp^tit  sensitif  et  la  faculty  locomotrice 
«ntrent  en  mouvement.     Or  ces  deux  facult^s  sont  regies  dans  leur  exercice  par  la  loi  de 
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substantial  forms  may  subsist  in  the  spaces  between  the  atoms  in 
molecules  and  the  corpuscles  in  atoms.  For  these  forms  can  subsist 
only  where  there  is  first  matter  disposed  by  suitable  structure  for 
their  reception;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  any  matter  that  majr 
be  in  the  intercorpuscular  spaces,  say,  of  a  mass  of  water,  can  have  a 
structure  adapted  to  the  sustentation  of  a  water-form.  Apparently 
it  is  under  pressure  of  some  such  consideration  as  this  that  advocates 
of  the  Scholastic  theory  have  come  to  regard  the  molecule  of  water^ 
whether  in  the  liquid,  gaseous,  or  solid  state,  as  the  unit  of  individuality. 

Does  organic  chemistry  afford  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
molecules  of  organisms  are  more  continuous  than  those  of  inorganic- 
matter?  that  the  structure  of  an  oak  or  a  dog  is  more  like  that  which 
a  sponge  presents  to  the  uneducated  mind,  than  it  is  to  the  structure 
of  a  gas  as  this  appears  to  a  chemist?  Is  every  molecule  as  truly 
separate  from  all  its  fellows  in  the  living  organism  as  it  is  in  a.  block 
of  Umestone?  Experts  in  inorganic  chemistry,  I  am  persuaded,  are 
practically  agreed  that  it  is;  from  which  it  is  naturrJ  to  conclude  that 
in  dogs  no  less  than  in  limestone  the  unit  of  individuality  is  the  molecule 
This,  however,  leaves  no  room  for  the  soul  of  the  dog. 

It  will  be  said,  I  suppose,  that  even  the  human  body  is  made  up- 
of  spatially  separated  molecules,  atoms,  and  corpuscles,  and  yet  is 
informed  by  one  soul.  The  point,  in  my  opinion,  needs  explanation; 
for  the  present  I  can  only  say  that  as  the  human  soul  is  a  full  substance 
it  can  exist  apart  from  matter,  and  may,  accordingly,  be  in  the  inter- 
spaces  of  the  body,  binding  all  the  molecules  into  one  true  physical 
individual.  At  most  the  argument  would  prove  merely  the  doctrine 
of  Scotus — that  the  human  soul  is  not  the  forma  corporeitatis, 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  that  the  Monistic  arguments  set  forth 
in  this  paper  amount  to  demonstration,  but  only  that  they  call  for 
explanations  more  satisfactory  than  any  I  have  seen.  I  have  ap-^ 
proached  this  question  of  specific  distinction  with  a  mind  prejudiced,, 
if  at  all,  against  the  Monistic  view;   for  every  Catholic  believes  that 

I'^uivalence  des  forces  de  la  nature  et  ne  peuvent  des  lore  coinpromettre  la  loi  de 
la  Constance  de  T^nergie." — Vol.  li,  pp.  153,  154.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  in  vol.  i, 
p.  227,  he  teaches  that  "la  perception  sensible  est  une  operation  hyperphysique^ 
c'est-li-dire  d'une  nature  sup^rieure  k  celles  dont  sont  capables  les  corps  bnits  et 
le«  substances  organis^cs  du  rdgne  v^g^tal."  A  few  pages  further  on,  however,  he 
maintains  no  less  formally  that  "la  perception  sensible  est  essentiellement  assujettie 
k  la  mati^re,"  the  subjection  involving  "d^pendance  directe  et  intrinsdcjue'  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  indirect  dependence  on  matter  to  which  the  human  intellect 
is  subject.     All  this,  I  must  confess,  is  beyond  my  power  to  harmonize. 
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the  human  species  differs  in  substance  from  all  lower  organisms;  and 
•substantial  difference  once  admitted,  one  is  disposed  to  apply  the 
doctrine  throughout  nature,  by  analogy. 

No  doubt,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  for  the  Materif^Iists 
if  they  can  show  that  there  is  no  convincing  reason  why  inorganic 
matter  may  not  become  alive  and  conscious  without  undergoing 
•substantial  change.  One  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
main  argument  for  the  simplicity  of  the  human  soul  is  based  on  the 
<5onception  of  the  necessary  and  the  universal,  not  on  life  or  sensation. 
If,  in  addition,  it  can  be  shown  that  corpuscular  structure,  as  it  is 
now  conceived,  does  not  imfit  matter  for  the  reception  of  a  continuous 
form  throughout  an  organism  such  as  that  of  an  oak  or  dog;  and 
also  that  the  sum  of  energy  in  the  material  universe  is  not  of  necessity 
increased  bv  interferences  which  are  not  mere  modifications  of  mechani- 
cal  movement,  I  should  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  as  man  differs 
substantially  from  lower  species,  so  perception  and  appetite  are  no 
mere  modifications  of  physico-chemical  energies,  and  difference  is 
•substantial  wherever  it  is  truly  specific.  The  prominence  I  have 
given  to  these  two  bases  of  Monistic  argumentation,  is  the  measure 
of  the  importance  which  I  attach  to  them  in  modern  philosophy. 

Walter  A.  McDonald. 


"THE  THREE  HEAVENLY  WITNESSES'' 


(I  — JOHN   V— 7*) 

William  L.  StiUivan,  C.  S  P. 

''Readings  at  variance  with  the  early  copies  cannot  be  right.  .  .  .  Why  not 
go  back  to  the  original  Greek,  and  correct  the  mistakes  introduced  by  inaccurate 
translators  and  the  blundering  alterations  of  confident  but  ignorant  critics?" — St. 
Jerome.     Praef.  ad  quat.  evan.  ad  Damasum. 

"This  is  he  that  came  by  water  and  blood,  Jesus  Christ;  not 
in  water  only,  but  in  water  and  blood.  And  it  is  the  Spirit  that  testi- 
fied because  the  spirit  is  the  truth.  For  there  are  three  that  give 
testimony  (in  heaven:  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  these  three  are  one.  And  there  are  three  that  give  testimony  on 
earth)  the  spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood,  and  these  three  are  one."" 

This  quotation  comprises  verses  6,  7,  and  8  of  the  fifth  chapter 
of  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John.  The  words  within  parentheses  are 
the  famous  Comma  Joanneum,  or  text  of  the  three  heavenly  Wit- 
nesses, which  is  considered  by  practically  all  independent  critics 
to-day  as  spurious,  that  is  to  say,  as  not  belonging  to  the  original 
text  of  St.  John.  This  conviction  of  the  non-genuinity  of  the  Comma 
Joanneum  is  so  strong  among  modern  scholars,  that  almost  to  a  man 
they  regard  the  question  as  definitely  closed,  and  no  longer  admitting 
of  respectable  debate.  "Efforts  to  defend  this  text,^*  says  Eberhard 
Nestle,  "have  only  a  pathological  interest.''  ("Einfiihrung  in  das 
griechische  N.  T.''  p.  260).  "The  authenticity  of  the  words,''  says 
Scrivener,  "will  perhaps  no  longer  be  maintained  by  anyone  whose 
judgment  ought  to  have  weight."  ("Introduction  to  the  criticism 
of  the  N.  T."  vol.  2,  p.  104).  Tischendorf  remarks:  "Apparet  .  .  . 
verba  quae  de  tribus  testibus  coelestibus  dici  solent,  nullam  prorsus 
fidem,  auctoritatem  nullam  habere,  nee  a  gravi  libidinis  aiit  impru- 
dentiae  crimine  liberari  posse  eos  qui  etiamnum  falsa  quippe  pietate 

♦  Das  Comma  Joanneum :  auf  Seine  Herkunft  Untersucht.  von  Dr.  Karl  Kiinstle, 
a.  o.  Professor  an  der  Universitat  Freiburg  i.  Br.  St.  Louis:  Herdersche  Verlags- 
handlung.     1905.     Price,  90  cts. 
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ducti,  libris  sacris  obtrudi  patiuntur/'  (Gregory — ^Tischendorf's 
<jreek  N.  T.,  vol.  2,  p.  341).  And  long  before  Biblical  criticism  had 
reached  anything  like  its  present  development,  we  might  almost  say 
before  it  existed  in  a  scientific  sense,  Gibbon  had  flung  his  shaft  against 
the  text.  In  the  thirty-seventh  chapter  of  the  "Decline  and  Fall." 
Tie  says:  "The  memorable  text  which  asserts  the  unity  of  the  Three 
who  bear  witness  in  heaven,  is  condemned  by  the  universal  silence 
•of  the  orthodox  fathers,  ancient  versions  and  authentic  manuscripts." 
Naturally  Catholics  have  been  reluctant  to  accept  this  position — 
the  Catholic  instinct  is  to  hold  fast  to  the  traditional  interpretations 
until  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  overwhelming.  "  Chez  les  Catho- 
liques,"  said  the  Abb6  Martin  in  the  course  of  his  articles  written 
seventeen  years  ago  to  prove  that  the  Comma  Joanneum  is  spurious, 
"on  procfede  avec  plus  de  lenteur,  de  reserve  et  de  mesure.  Chez  les 
•Catholiques  une  question  comme  celle  des  trois  temoins  celestes  n'est 
pas  tranch6e  aussi  vite  que  chez  les  protestants  ou  chez  les  ration- 
alistes,  et  cela  pour  la  simple  raison  qu'  un  fait  traditionnel  ayant 
ime  large  base,  m^me  k  un  seul  moment  de  Thistoire,  est  toujours 
de  la  part  des  Catholiques,  Tobjet  d'une  grande  consideration;  il  ne 
pent  etre  rejet6  comme  faux  ou  douteux  qu'  apr^s  un  s^rieux  examen 
pour  des  raisons  trfes  graves,  sinon  absolument  p^remptoires  "  {Science 
^atholiqve,  1888-89,  p.  17).  Especially  when  a  text  is  of  such  im- 
mense dogmatic  importance  as  the  Comma  Joanneum,  it  is  to  be 
►expected  that  Catholics,  to  whom  dogma  and  dogmatic  proofs  are 
matters  of  life  and  death,  will  hold  out  against  an  apparently  destructive 
criticism  while  an  inch  of  ground  remains  to  be  contested.  We  have 
been  brought  up  to  regard  this  text  as  one  of  the  strongest  demonstra- 
tions of  the  Trinity.  Our  theologians  give  it  a  place  of  primary  import- 
ance in  their  treatises  de  Deo  Trino,  and  are  apt  to  deal  harshly  with 
those  who  question  its  standing  as  an  inspired  utterance.  The  fourth 
thesis  of  Franzelin^s  de  Deo  Trino  reads:  ^^  Ex  principiis  theologicis 
iexius  1  Jo,  v-7  genuinus  demonstratur.^'  And  in  theco  urse  of  his 
argument  the  eminent  Jesuit  uses  the  following  severe  language  con- 
cerning the  opponents  of  the  text:  "Quae  quidem  historia  con- 
troversifle  ostendit  multo  magis  praejudiciis  et  errore  dogmatico  quam 
rargumentis  criticis  eas  in  hanc  sententiam  descendisse."  SatoUi  in 
his  De  Trinitatey  selects  from  Scripture  three  texts  in  proof  of  the 
triple  personality  of  God,  "textus  peremptorios  vel  invictissimos," 
"he  calls  them,  of  which  I  John  v-7  is  one.  Finally  there  are  two 
official  declarations  of  ecclesiastical  authority  which,  according  to 
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some,  definitely  prohibit  Catholics  from  questioning  the  genuineness 
of  this  controverted  passage.  The  first  is  the  Tridentine  defin.:  "Si 
quis  autem  libros  ipsos  integros,  cum  omnibus  suis  partibus,  prout 
in  Ecclesia  Catholica  legi  consueverant,  et  in  veteri  \iilgata  Latina 
editione  habentur,  pro  sacris  et  canonicis  non  susceperit;  A.  S.'" 
"Cwm  omnibus  suis  partibus'\  some  strict  theologians  would  tell 
us,  are  words  which  make  it  impossible  to  reject  I  John  v-7,  since 
this  text  is  certainly  a  ^'pars*'  of  one  of  the  books  of  the  Tridentine 
canon,  as  read  in  the  ''old  and  Vulgate  version,  qwv  .  .  .  pro  au- 
thentica  haheaturj'^  But  a  Catholic  critic  need  not  be  much  worried 
about  this  in  discussing  I  John  v-7,  since  the  Church  has  never  defined 
what  a  ^'jHirs  libri''  may  be,  and  since  all  the  world  recognizes  that 
although  the  Vulgate  must  be  regarded  as  containing  the  true  and 
genuine  substance  of  God's  revealed  word,  still  it  is  by  no  means 
absolutely  free  from  mistakes,  and  the  Council  never  intended  to 
declare  it  so.  The  very  decree  of  Trent  which  authorized  the  Vulgate 
was  bitterly  opposed  by  many  Roman  theologians  on  the  ground  that 
this  version  contained  so  many  corrupt  readings,'  and  anyone  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions  will  see 
at  a  glance  how  absurd  it  is  to  maintian  that  textual  criticism  came 
to  an  end  when  the  Clementine  Revisers  furnished  their  labors  in 
1592.* 

A  graver  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Catholic  student  who  would 
imdertake  an  impartial  study  of  the  Joannine  text,  seems  to  be  the 
Inquisition's  decree  of  1897.  Literally  translated,  this  runs  as  fol- 
lows: "In  a  general  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Roman  and  Universal 
Inquisition  held  in  the  presence  of  the  most  eminent  and  reverend 
Lord  Cardinals,  Inquisitors  General  against  heretical  pravity,  the 
doubt  was  proposed:  'Can  it  be  safely  denied,  or  at  least  doubted 
(in  dubium  revocari)  that  the  text  of  St.  John  ep.  1 :  v-7,  which  reads : 
For  there  are  three  who  give  Testimony  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the 
Word  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  Three  are  one,  is  authentic?' 
Having  given  a  most  diligent  examination  to  this  whole  matter,  and 
having  ascertained  the  will  of  the  Consultors,  the  most  Eminent  Cardi- 
nals gave  order  that  the  answer  be.  No!    On  Friday,  the  fifteenth 

^Se88.  IV.     Decretum  de  canonicis  Scripturis.    This  was  reaffirmed  in  the  Vati- 
can Council;  Ck>nst.  dog.  de  fid.  Cath.  can.  4,  de  revel. 

'Con.  Trid.  ib. 

■Comely,  **Introd.  in  S.  Script.*'  vol.  i,  pp  448-450. 

^See  the  last  chapter  in  Kaulen's  Geschichte  d.  Vulgate. 
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day  of  January,  1897,  in  the  customary  audience  granted  to  the  Assessor 
of  the  Holy  Office,  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII,  when  informed  of  the 
foregoing  decision,  approved  and  confirmed  the  answer  of  their  Emi- 
nences." This  decree  which  as  Hetzenauer  says  came  upon  Catholic 
students  "t/^ie  ein  Blitz  aus  heiterem  Himmel,^^  looks  indeed  like  a 
shutting  and  bolting  of  doors  in  the  face  of  any  further  discussion 
of  this  text.  But  despite  appearances  we  have  the  best  of  reasons 
for  knowing  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Very  soon  after  the  In- 
quisition had  promulgated  its  decision,  Cardinal  Vaughan,  acting 
upon  official  Roman  information,  wrote  to  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  to  assure 
him  that  the  Holy  Office  had  no  intention  of  forbidding  further  inves- 
tigations with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  the  passage,  and  no  intention 
.of  restricting  the  field  of  Biblical  criticism.*  A  conservative  theologian 
like  the  Benedictine  Janssens,  Rector  of  San  Anselmo  in  Rome,  wrote 
in  1900  apparently  in  sympathy  with  the  view  that  the  text  is  a  Priscil- 
lianist  corruption.  His  words  are  naturally  in  the  highest  degree 
cautious,  but  they  seem  to  justify  the  inference  we  have  just  expressed : 
"Haec  hypothesis  non  est  tam  nostra  quam  eruditissimi  simul  ac 
piissimi  viri,  quocum  nobis  de  praesenti  argumento  fusius  colloqui 
nuper  contigit.'''  In  1903  Aloysius  Wurm  in  his  study  on  the  first 
Epistle  of  St.  John  declared  that  the  material  at  hand  does  not  scientifi-^ 
cally  justify  the  conclusion  that  St.  John  wrote  the  contested  words.^ 
Father  Brucker  S.  J.,  certainly  the  last  man  in  the  wide  world  to  be 
suspected  of  liberalism,  says  plainly  that  the  decision  of  the  Inquisition 
does  not  settle  the  matter.  "The  explanations,''  he  goes  on,  "which 
Cardinal  Vaughan  received  from  Rome  concerning  this  decree,  prove 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  suppressing  the  legitimate  liberty  of 
sound  criticism."  Father  Brucker  then  offers  the  following  inter- 
pretation of  the  decree.  It  simply  means,  "that,  the  non-authenticity 
of  the  famous  verse,  not  being  yet  proved,  we  should  be  in  danger,  by 
formally  rejecting  it,  of  sacrificing  a  very  precious  portion  of  revelation;, 
and  in  these  conditions  it  is  wise  to  hold,  at  least  provisionally,  that 
it  is  authentic."'  This  explanation,  all  the  stronger  as  coming  from 
a  man  who  personally  believes  in  the  text  as  genuine,  certainly  seems 
to  do  high-handed  \iolence  to  the  plain  words  of  the  decision  of  1S97. 
But  whether  violent  or  not,  it  is  a  type  of  many  similar  interpretations 

*v.  Hetzenauer's  "TTcsen  u.  Principien  d.  Bihelkritik,''  p.  198. 
•Dr.  Kiinstle's  "Das  Comma  Joan."  p.  57. 
'In  3d.  \iii,  Heft  i,  of  Herder's  Biblische  Studien. 
^Etudes,  1900,  p.  403. 
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•contrived  by  Catholic  theologians  to  extricate  themselves  from  the 
'evidently  uncomfortable  position  in  which  the  Inquisition  has  placed 
them.  For  example,  Dr.  Kiinstle  declares  that  the  Inquisition  merely 
meant  to  say  (will  nur  sagen),  that  I  John  v-7  contains  a  dogmatically 
powerful  witness  to  the  Trinity-idea  as  this  existed  in  the  mind  of 
St.  John.  With  the  intellectual  or  moral  value  of  this  sort  of  inter- 
pretation we  wish  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  We  are  simply 
calling  attention  to  the  practical  result  of  the  decree  of  1897,  so  far 
tU8  freedom  of  investigation  is  concerned.  This  result  is,  that  however 
the  words  of  the  Inquisition  be  undesrtood,  refined  away,  or  evaded, 
-at  all  events  they  leave  criticism  with  a  free  field  in  the  examination 
of  this  text.  This  follows  from  the  independent  attitude  of  many 
theologians,  and  is  attested  by  the  appearance  of  such  a  book  as  we 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  "Das  Comma  Joanneum/'  by  Dr. 
Karl  Kiinstle,  Professor  in  the  Catholic  University  of  Freiburg.  This 
little  work  has  now  been  a  full  year  before  the  public,  and  notwith- 
"Standing  that  it  not  only  denies  the  genuineness  of  the  Three  Witnesses 
text,  but  maintains  that  it  is  the  interpolation  of  the  heretic  Priscillian, 
it  has  met  with  no  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  is  not  likely  even  to 
provoke  a  serious  reply. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  observations  which  were  designed 
to  show  that  we  have  a  right  to  such  a  critical  examination  as  we  shall 
forthwith  begin,  we  are  ready  to  approach  the  evidence  for  and  against 
this  celebrated  text. 

There  are  three  classes  of  evidence  to  be  studied  in  deciding 
whether  a  text  has  a  valid  standing  in  the  New  Testament,  viz.,  Greek 
codices,  ancient  versions,  and  patristic  quotations.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  determine  in  a  particular  instance  which  of  these  is  the  most  weighty 
in  itself,  and  which  is  the  best  witness  to  the  primitive  autograph  of 
the  inspired  author.  For  while,  for  example,  the  authority  of  our 
oldest  imcials  like  the  Vaticanus  (B),  or  the  Sinaiticus  N,  is  very 
great  indeed,  still  a  divergent  reading  from  theirs  which  would  be 
found  frequently  in  fathers  of  the  third  century,  would  be  preferred 
by  many,  inasnmch  as  it  would  be  a  century  older  and  might  represent 
a  more  ancient  text.  On  the  other  hand  it  might  be  that  the  later 
uncial  is  really  a  better  witness  than  those  earlier  Fathers,  since  it 
is  possible  that  the  fathers  used  a  corrupt  text,  while  the  writer  of 
the  imcial  took  care  to  follow  a  purer  one.  The  case  would  be  still 
further  confused  by  the  well-known  custom  of  many  fathers  to  quote 
very  freely  and  to  trust  to  an  uncertain  memory.     But    however 
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complicated  the  apparatus  of  textual  criticism,  we  may  take  it  as  a 
general  rule  of  decisive  authority  that  ancient  Greek  testimony  is  the 
highest  standard  possible  to  us  for  determining  the  true  New  Testa-^ 
ment  text.  This  is  Tischendorf 's  first  rule  of  textual  criticism,  and 
it  is  probably  in  the  highest  degree  that  it  will  stand  as  final. 

Our  question  then  will  be,  what  is  the  Greek  evidence  for  and 
against  the  validity  of  I  John  v-7?  The  answer  is:  Greek  evidence 
is  overwhelmingly,  almost  totally,  against  the  text.  The  Greek  uncials 
are  our  oldest  New  Testament  manuscripts,  going  back  to  the  period 
between  the  fourth  and  the  tenth  century.  Every  one  of  them  that 
contains  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John  is  without  the  Cbmma  Joanneum. 
The  two  oldest  of  our  New  Testament  manuscripts  already  men- 
tioned, N  and  B,  date  form  the  fourth  century,  and  are  textus  prce-^ 
staniissimi,  as  Tischendorf  calls  them,  and  their  immensely  important 
evidence  is  against  our  text.  The  cursive  manuscripts  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  of  vastly  greater  number  of  course  than  the  uncials^ 
belong  to  the  period  between  the  tenth  and  the  sixteenth  century. 
Of  these  cursives,  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  do  not  include  the 
passage  in  their  text  of  St.  John's  Epistle,  and  only  four  contain  it. 
One  of  these  four,  the  Codex  Ravianus  now  in  Berlin,  is  a  very  late 
manuscript,  written  after  the  invention  of  printing,  and  inasmuch 
as  it  is  but  a  copy  made  from  Cardinal  Ximenes'  Complutensian 
Polyglott  Bible,  its  value  as  a  text-witness  is  worthless.  Another  of 
the  four  is  an  eleventh  century  manuscript,  the  Codex  Regius.  Here 
again  the  evidence  for  I  John  v-7  is  worthless,  because  this  passage 
is  written  not  in  the  body  of  the  manuscript,  but  in  the  margin  and, 
experts  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  thus  added  in  the  sixteenth 
or  seventeenth  century.  The  third  of  the  four  is  the  Codex  Ottobania- 
nus  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  is  a  GrtDco-Latin  manuscript  in 
parallel  colunms,  the  Latin  version  being  in  the  place  of  honor  on 
the  left,  and  according  to  textual  students  like  Schalz,  the  Greek  has 
been  made  to  harmonize  with  the  Latin.  The  very  probability  that 
this  is  true  diminishes  still  further  the  evidential  value  of  this  codex, 
which  at  the  best  is  not  very  great.  The  fourth  and  last  Greek  manu- 
script containing  the  Comma  Joanneum  is  the  Codex  Montfortianus 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century. 
This  too  is  worthless  as  a  witness  for  our  passage,  first  from  its  late 
date,  and  secondly  because  of  the  grave  suspicion  that  rests  upon  it 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  inducing 
Erasmus  to  include  the  Comma  Joanneum  in  the  third  edition  of 
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his  Greek  New  Testament.*    He  had  excluded  it  from  his  first  and 
second  edition. 

The  testimony  therefore  of  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, a  testimony  of  very  nearly  decisive  authority,  is  against  I  John 
v-7,  with  practically  a  unanimous  voice.  So  powerful  is  this  adverse- 
verdict  of  the  codices  that  nothing  save  proofs  of  the  utmost  weight 
to  the  contrary  can  set  it  aside. 

There  is  another  testimony  of  Greek  antiquity  which  is  hardly 
less  momentous,  some  will  consider  it  even  stronger.  The  Greek 
fathers,  as  all  the  world  knows,  were  greatly  concerned  with  discussions 
on  the  Trinity.  Before  and  after  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  Irenaeus, 
Origen,  Hippolytus,  Athanasius,  Dionysius  Alexandrinus,  and  many 
others  undertook  to  explain,  prove,  and  defend,  the  threefold  divine 
Personality.  In  doing  this  they  exhausted  the  resources  of  Scripture 
in  Trinitarian  texts.  Yet  not  even  one  of  the  Greek  fathers  ever 
quotes  the  Comma  Joanneum.  Not  even  the  protracted  Arian  con- 
troversy, brought  this  passage  to  light,  though  naturally  it  is  of  a 
character  to  be  of  immense  assistance  to  an  arthodox  defence  of  the 
Three  in  One.  No  other  conclusion  can  possibly  be  drawn  from  this 
except  that  the  Greek  fathers  knew  nothing  about  the  text;  and 
this  for  the  reason  that  the  New  Testament  manuscripts  then  known 
and  used  in  the  Greek  world  did  not  contain  it.  Cardinal  Wiseman 
is  moved  by  this  cloud  of  witnesses  against  the  text,  to  remark  in 
his  first  letter  in  defense  of  the  Comma:  "Perhaps  the  strongest 
portion  of  evidence  in  favor  of  this  long-contested  passage,  consists 
in  the  authority  of  Latin  testimonies,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Latin 
fathers."  The  "perhaps"  is  unnecessary  and  misleading;  the 
value  of  those  Latin  testimonies"  we  shall  proceed  to  examine. 

Before  coming  to  that  point,  however,  we  must  ask  what  the 
ancient  versions  or  translations  of  the  New  Testament  have  to  say 
in  regard  to  our  problem.  We  shall  get  from  this  enquiry  an  answer 
which  goes  far  toward  strengthening  the  position  made  out  by  the 
Greek  manuscript  and  patristic  authorities.  The  two  Syriac  versions, 
Peshitto  and  the  Harkleian,  the  Coptic  in  both  its  dialects,  the  Sahidic 
and  the  Bohairic,  the  Ethiopic,  and  the  Arabic,  are  as  one  in  rejecting 

'Erasmus  was  moved  by  the  Codex  Montfortianus  to  insert  I  Jo.  v-7  m  his  third 
edition,  but  his  letter  to  Stunica,  the  Complutensian  editor,  makes  it  clear  that  this 
was  largely  a  concession  to  orthodoxy,  "ne  cui  sit  causa  calumniandi."  Erasmus 
says  plainly  that  he  suspects  the  Greek  text  of  the  Montfortianus  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced in  this  passage  by  the  I-Atin. 
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the  disputed  Comma.  The  few  Armenian  and  Slavonic  codices  which 
contain  it  are  either  insignificant  in  number,  or  too  late  to  be  of  much 
importance. 

Only  one  source  of  evidence  is  left — the  Latin.  Is  the  Latin 
testimony  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  enormous  weight  of  Greek 
and  Oriental  antiquity?  The  world's  scholarship  answers  with  an 
almost  unanimous  negative;  but  let  us  look  at  the  evidence  for  our- 
selves. In  the  first  place,  of  the  great  Latin  fathers  of  the  first  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  not  one  has  left  us  clear  and  undoubted  proof 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  text  of  the  Comma  Joanneum.  St. 
Jerome,*®  St.  Augustine,**  St.  Hilary,  and  St.  Ambrose  have  never 
quoted  the  text  nor  referred  to  it,  notwithstanding  that  some  of  them 
have  dealt  hnge  et  late  with  the  Trinity.  This  fact  is  striking  indeed, 
since  if  the  verse  is  to  be  upheld  at  all,  there  is  nothing  but  Latin 
testimony  with  which  to  uphold  it.  Coming  now  to  the  other  side 
of  the  case,  we  find  that  the  most  powerful  arguments  in  favor  of  the  text 
which  can  be  drawn  from  Latin  antiquity  is  based  upon  this  passage 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  Cyprian's  "Dc  Unitate  Ecclesioe^*:  "Dicit 
Dominus,  ego  et  Pater  unum  sumus';  et  iterum  de  Patre  et  Filio 
et  Spiritu  Sancto  scriptum  est,  *et  tres  unum  sunt.'''  This  is  the 
weightiest  proof  for  the  text,  says  Tischendorf,  and  beyond  question 
it  is.  The  Abb6  Philippe,  writing  against  the  Abb6  Martin  on  this 
question  calls  this  Cyprianic  passage,  "peut-Stre  mfeme  p^remptoire 
dans  la  question."  Is  it  peremptory?  Does  it  decisively  prove  that 
St.  Cyprian  used  a  New  Testament  text  which  contained  the  Comma? 
And  if  we  were  made  certain  that  St.  Cyprian  did  use  such  a  New 
Testament,  should  we  be  therefore  justified  in  concluding  that  it  gives 
us  the  true  original  of  I  John  v-7?  To  answer  this  last  question  first, 
we  must  certainly  say  that  even  if  it  were  undisputed  that  Cs^prian's 
copy  of  the  New  Testament  contained  the  Comma,  it  would  by  no 
means  follow  that  the  verse  was  written  by  St.  John.    A  far  more 

^•For  a  long  time  there  was  attributed  to  St.  Jerome  a  Prologus  galeatua  to  the 
Catholic  Epistles  which  expressly  states  that  I  Jo.  v-7,  was  left  out  of  the  Latin  ver- 
sions ''ab  infidelibus  translatoribus."  But  this  prologue  is  now  known  to  be  two 
centuries  later  than  Jerome. 

"As  in  the  case  of  Jerome  a  work  long  thought  to  come  from  the  pen  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, contains  the  disputed  verse.  This  is  the  Speculum,  now  edited  in  the  Corpus 
Script.  Eecles.  Laiinorum,  vol.  xii.  The  Speculum  gives  the  verse  in  Priscillian's 
manner,  the  three  earthly  witnesses  first,  and  the  three  heavenly  witnesses  second; 
and  it  adds  '*in  Christo  Jesu"  to  the  "hi  tres  unum  sunt,"  which  follows  the  "Spir- 
itus,  aqua  et  sanguis."  The  work  is  not  Augustine's,  and  Dr.  Kdnstle  gives  im- 
pressive testimony  to  show  that  it  originated  in  Spain  or  from  a  Spanish  source. 
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probable  inference  would  simply  be  that  the  interpolation  is  older 
than  we  thought.  But  it  is  not  by  any  means  clear  that  St.  Cyprian 
is  here  quoting  verse  7.  Verse  the  eighth  will  be  remembered,  is: 
"the  Spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood,  and  these  three  are  one."  Now 
is  it  not  possible  that  Cyprian  is  quoting  this  verse,  and  applying  it 
in  a  mystical  sense  to  the  Three  in  heaven?  Quibbles  are  destable, 
and  a  candid  man  will  avoid  them  above  almost  any  other  form  of 
intellectual  dishonesty;  but  only  when  we  consider,  first  that  Cyprian 
does  not  literally  quote  the  Comma;  secondly,  that  the  transition,  by 
way  of  allegory,  from  the  tljree  that  are  one  on  earth,  to  the  Three 
Who  are  one  in  heaven  is  easy  and  natural;  and  thirdly,  that,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  antecedent  presumption  is  entirely  against 
the  existence  of  the  verse  in  Cyprian^s  time,  we  are  warranted  on  the 
grounds  of  sane  and  cautious  criticism,  in  holding  that  this  passage 
of  the  great  African  doctor  does  not  suffice  to  prove  that  I  John  v-7 
existed  in  his  day.  Facundus*'  tells  us  expressly  that  in  this  passage 
C3rprian  applies  to  the  three  divine  Persons  the  imity  which  St.  John 
assigns  to  spirit,  water  and  blood.  And  we  have  a  highly  remarkable 
passage  of  St.  Augustine  which  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  allegorizes 
the  three  earthly  witnesses  so  as  to  make  them  represent  the  Trinity. 
In  the  Contra  Maximinum,  Augustine  says:  ^*Si  vero  ea  quae  hie 
signijScata  sunt  velimus  inquirere,  non  absurde  occurrit  ipsa  Trinitas 
qui  unus  solus  verus  sumnms  est  Deus,  Pater  et  Filius  et  Spiritus 
Sanctus,  de  quibus  verissime  dici  potuit:  Tres  sunt  testes,  et  tres 
unum  sunt;  ut  nomine  *' spiritus,"  significatum  accipiamus  Deum 
Patrem  .  .  .  nomine  autem  "sangunis,"  Filium  .  .  .  et  nomine 
"aqme"  Spiritum  Sanctum."  (C.  Max.  Bk2,  C.  22).  This  quotation 
makes  it  indisputably  certain,  ^^ganz  evident,"  in  Dr.  Kiinstle's  words 
that  Augustine  knew  nothing  of  the  Comma  Joanneum,^'  and  furnishes 
us  with  an  exact  type  of  the  symbolical  use  of  verse  the  eighth  which 
we  have  attributed  to  his  fellow- African  St.  Cyprian.  If  Augustine 
gives  us  an  exegesis  of  verse  8,  which  is  so  like  the  controverted  verse  7, 
why  could  not  Cyprian  have  done  a  similar  thing? 

If  now  we  turn  from  conjectural  testimony  to  the  first  clear  and 
explicit  citation  of  the  text  of  the  Comma  in  a  Latin  author,  we  shall 
find  it  in  the  Liber  Apologeticus  of  the  Spanish  heretic  Priscillian, 

*'An  African  bishop  who  died  about  570. 

"As  early  as  17 i3,  Dom  Sabatier  wrote  concerning  this  text  of  St.  Augustine's: 
"11  est  phis  clair  que  le  jour  que  St.  Augustin  ne  connalssait  pas  le  verset  7" — quoted 
by  Mangenot  in  Vigouroux'  Dicliontiaire  de  la  Bible, 
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who  died  in  389.  This  remarkable  man  was  already  in  possession  of 
the  sad  celebrity  of  having  been  the  first  heretic  to  be  put  to  death 
by  the  intervention  of  the  secular  arm;  and  now,  it  would  appear,  he 
is  about  to  gain  another  title  to  an  unfortunate  inmiortality  as  the 
inventor  of  the  text  of  the  three  heavenly  Witnesses.  About  twenty 
years  ago  his  works  were  discovered,  and  have  since  been 
edited  by  G.  Schepss  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Corpus  Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum  Latinorum.  On  the  second  page  of  the  first  tractate 
in  Schepss's  edition  we  read:  "Sicut  Johannes  ait:  Tria  sunt  quae 
testimonium  dicunt  in  terra,  aqua,  caro,  et  sanguis,  et  haec  tria  in 
unum  sunt;  et  tria  sunt  quae  testimonium  dicunt  in  cselo,  pater  verbum 
el  Spiritus,  et  haec  tria  unum  sunt  in  Christo  Jesu.'*  It  will  be  noticed 
that  in  opposition  to  our  present  Vulgate  reading,  Priscillian  places 
the  three  earthly  witnesses  first,  and  the  three  heavenly  Witnesses 
second.  This  confusion  in  the  words  of  the  Comma,  once  it  begins 
to  find  its  way  into  liatin  codices,  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  the 
textual  history  of  the  verse,  and  assuredly  affords  a  new  ground  of 
suspicion  against  it.  For  example,  some  manuscripts  have  "testi- 
monium dicunt,"  others  "testimonium  dant,"  and  still  others,  "testi- 
monium perhibent."  Some  give  Priscillian's  ending,  "in  Christo 
Jesu,"  others  leave  it  out.  Some  read  "quoniam  tres  sunt,"  others, 
'^et  tres,"  "et  tria,"  and  "quia  tres."  An  eleventh  century  manu- 
script now  in  Paris  has  it  thus:  "Quoniam  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium 
dant  in  coelo,  pater,  verbum  et  spiritus.  Et  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium 
dant  in  terra,  caro,  sanguis  et  aqua;  et  hi  tres  in  nobis  unum  sunt." 
Again  the  "hi  tres  unum  sunt,"  after  the  naming  of  the  three  heavenly 
Witnesses  is  frequently  omitted.  From  circumstances  so  evil-looking 
as  these,  a  textual  critic  would  be  abundantly  justified  in  holding  it  as 
probable  that  the  verse  has  been  dishonestly  dealt  with.  And  this, 
we  think,  is  putting  it  mildly.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  fault  with  a 
critic  who  would  go  further  than  this,  and  say  that  there  are  very  few 
reliable  and  straightforward  pages  in  the  entire  manuscript  history 
of  this  verse. 

We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  at  length  how  per- 
fectly the  Comma  fits  into  the  Trinitarian  heresy  of  Priscillian.  Of 
course  the  words  can  be,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  would 
be,  interpreted  in  a  strictly  orthodox  sense.  Priscillian  is  notoriously 
clever  at  expressing  subtle  heresy  in  apparently  Catholic  phraseology. 
He  strenuously  maintained  that  he  was  not  a  heretic,  and  once  went 
to  Rome  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge  before  Pope  Damasus. 


ti 
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But  he  denied  any  distinction  of  Persons  in  the  Deity.  To  him  the 
words  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  were  merely  verbal  denominations, 
as  they  were  to  Sabellius,  of  the  varied  manifestations  of  the  one 
Personality  in  God.  Christ  was  personally  not  distinct  from  Father 
or  Holy  Spirit;  all  Three  were  one,  not  merely  in  nature,  but  in  per- 
sonality. '*  Haec  tria  unum  sunt  in  Christo  Jesu,''  exactly  represents 
his  mind,  and  it  must  have  been  a  highly  satisfactory  formula  to  Priscil- 
lian,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  conveyed  his  heresy,  but  satisfied  unsus- 
pecting orthodoxy. 

Here;  then,  from  this  Spanish  Gnostic  we  have  the  first  indisputable 
mention  of  the  texts  that  we  are  discussing.  If  he  is  really  the  author 
of  it,  as  the  Abb6  Martin  conjectured  years  ago,  and  as  Dr^  Kiinstle 
now  does  so  much  toward  proving,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  its  source 
is  a  fit  companion  to  its  textual  history.** 

The  only  other  Latin  testimony,"  outside  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Vulgate,  which  is  of  much  value  in  behalf  of  the  verse,  is  contained 
in  the  De  Trinitate  attributed  to  the  African  Vigilius  of  Thapsus 
(end  of  the  fifth  century);  in  two  passages  of  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe 
(circa  500);  and  in  a  confession  of  faith  presented  by  the  African 
bishop  to  the  Vandal  King  Hunneric  in  484.  In  the  first-named  of 
these  sources  the  Ciomma  Joanneum  is  explicitly  quoted  three  times; 
and  up  to  five  or  six  years  ago,  this  was  regarded  as  a  strong  proof 
that  the  verse  was  not  of  Spanish  origin.  But  the  recent  researches 
•of  Ficker  and  Dom  Morin  seem  to  have  made  it  clear,  that  the  De 
Trinitate  is  not  the  work  of  Vigilius,  and  that  it  shows  no  inconsiderable 

^*We  have  not  space  to  give  in  detail  Dr.  Kttnstle's  ailments  for  the  PrisciUianist 
authorship  of  the  Comma.  For  this  point »  and  for  the  further  matter  of  the  medium 
through  which  the  verse  crept  into  the  Latin  New  Testament  manuscripts,  see  KQnsile, 
I^.  45-57. 

**!  say  ''the  only  other  Latin  testimony/'  because  the  passage  often  quoted  in 
favor  of  the  Comma  from  St.  Cyprian's  letter  to  Jubaianus  is  too  vague  to  be  of  much 
value  as  evidence;  and  the  words  of  Tertullian's  Adv.  Prax.  and  De  Pud.,  likewise 
•cited  at  times  to  the  same  purpose  are  worthless  in  this  debate.  In  the  Ej>.  ad  Jub.^ 
S.  Cyprian  asks  how  anyone  baptized  by  a  heretic  can  become  the  temple  of  God. 
■"The  temple  of  what  God?"  he  inquires.  "He  cannot  be  the  temple  of  the  Creator 
.  .  .  nor  of  Christ  .  .  .  nor  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  cum  tres  umim  sunt  quomodo 
Spiritus  Sandus  flacatus  esse  ei  potest  qui  aut  Patris  aut  Filii  inimicus  est.*' 

In  the  Adv.  Praxeam  Tertullian  says:  "Ita  connexus  patris  in  filio,  et  filii  in 
paraclito  tres  efficit  cohaerentes,  altenun  ex  altero,  qui  tres  unum  sint,  non  unus. 
Quomodo  dictum  est:  'BIgo  et  pater  unimi  sumus/  ad  substantiae  unitatem,  non  ad 
numeris  ingularitatem/'  If  anything  is  clear  from  this,  it  is  that  Tertullian  knew 
nothing  of  I  Jo.  v-7. 

The  passage  In  the  De  Pudicitia  is:  "Ecclesia  proprie  et  principaliter  ipse  est 
Splritus,  In  quo  est  trinitas  unius  divinitatis,  pater  et  filius  et  spiritus  sanctus." 
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indications  of  having  come  from  Spain.  And  of  course,  since  Spaift 
seems  to  be  the  coimtry  wherein  the  Comma  arose  and  first  spread, 
this  seriously  weakens  the  testimony  of  pseudo  Vigilius  in  favor  of 
this  t€xt. 

Fnlgentius  of  Ruspe  certainly  quotes  the  Comma  in  his  Responsio' 
contra  Arianos  and  in  the  De  Triniidte. 

As  for  the  profession  of  faith  drawn  up  by  the  African  bishops- 
in  484,  which  also  quotes  I  John  5-7,  Kiinstle  maintains  that  the 
style  and  theological  scope  of  the  document  prove  that  it  was  strongly 
influenced  by  Spanish  sources.  But  at  all  events,  those  two  authorities, 
Fulgentiys,  and  the  professio  fidei  presented  to  Hunneric,  demonstrate 
that  in  the  latter  years  of  the  fifth  century  the  text  of  the  three  heavenly 
Witnesses  was  known,  accepted  and  honored  in  the  Church  of  Africa. 

The  evidence  that  remains  to  be  examined  is  that  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Latin  Bible.  These  manuscripts,  by  a  very  great  major- 
ity, contain  the  Comma  Joanneum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Vulgate 
codices  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  oldest  and  weightiest  wit- 
nesses to  the  original  Latin,  do  not  contain  it.  The  Codex  Fuldensis 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  Codices  Amiatinus  and  Harleianus  of 
the  eighth,  possess  an  unsurpassed  and  perhaps  unequalled  authority 
among  Vulgate  manuscripts,  and  all  three  give  no  place  to  I  John  v-7. 
About  the  year  800,  the  monk  Alcuin  and  the  bishop  Theodulf,  both 
urged  to  the  task  by  Charlemagne,  brought  out  revisions  of  the  Latin 
text.  Alcuin  naturally  followed  principally  the  codices  familiar  to 
England,  and  Theodulf  of  Orleans  took  as  his  Gnmdtext,  the  codices 
that  prevailed  in  Spain.  Alcuin's  Bible  omits  the  Comma,  and  Theo- 
dulf's  contains  it,  as  was  perfectly  natural  if  Spain  be  the  fatherland 
of  the  verse.  One  of  the  very  earliest  witnesses  to  the  passage  is  the 
Codex  Cavensis,  a  manuscript  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  preserved 
at  Salerno.  Much  has  been  made  of  this  codex  by  the  defenders  of 
the  verse;  but  its  authority  is  greatly  weakened  by  the  fact — for  it  is 
a  fact  hardly  admitting  of  doubt — that  it  is  of  Spanish  origin  and  has 
been  influenced  by  the  eighth  centiu-y  Codex  Toletanus  now  in  Madrid. 

The  question  of  how  the  interpolation  passed  the  Roman  re- 
censores  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  became  fixed  in  the  official 
Clementine  Vulgate  is  thus  answered  by  the  Abb^  Martin.  Theodulf 
introduced  a  corrupt  text  into  France,  which  was  still  further  thrown 
into  confusion  by  various  revisions,  one  by  Lanfranc,  the  rule  of 
whose  corrections  was,  that  all  readings  should  be,  '^secundum  ortho- 
doxam  fidem";  another  by  the  Cistercian,  Stephen  Harding,  in  1109; 
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another  by  the  Dominican  correctors  in  1240;  and  still  another,  most 
important  of  all,  by  the  doctors  of  the  University  of  Paris,  about 
the  same  time.  This  Paris  edition  was  so  bad  that  Roger  Bacon 
wrote  to  the  Pope,  imploring  him  to  prevent  any  further  trifling 
with  Holy  Writ,  informing  him  that  the  text  given  out  by  the  Parisian 
doctors  was  "pro  majori  parte  horribiliter  corruptus,''  and  that  these 
incompetents  had  produced,  "exemplaria  vitiosissima''  of  the  Vulgate. 
Finally  in  1550,  appeared  the  celebrated  New  Testament  of  Robert 
Stephen,  which  to  a  considerable  extent  followed  this  Parisian  edition. 
Now  when  the  Roman  revisers  set  to  work  to  bring  out  an  official 
Vulgate  text,  they  relied  too  much  upon  Stephen's  edition;  they 
had  before  them  no  Latin  manuscripts  older  than  1220;  and  in  the 
third  place  they  thought  that  the  spurious  Prohgus  gcUeatv^^*  to  the 
•Catholic  epistles  was  the  genuine  work  of  St.  Jerome.  They  were 
still  further  deceived  by  a  statement  of  Robert  Stephen's  to  the  effect 
that  the  Greek  manuscripts  kept  at  Paris  contained  the  Comma  Joan- 
neum.  Accordingly  they  acted  reasonably  enough  in  retaining  this 
verse.  The  mere  fact  of  receiving  as  genuine  the  pseudo-Hieronymian 
prologue  would  justify  them  in  doing  so.  And  furthermore  it  is  only 
fair  to  remember  that  the  primary  end  and  aim  of  the  Clementine 
revisers  was  not  to  produce  a  new  translation,  nor  to  bring  existing  trans- 
lations into  harmony  with  the  best  Greek  texts  available,  but  simply  to 
work  back  through  varying  Latin  versions  to  as  close  a  proximity  as 
possible  to  Jerome's  Vulgate."  This  is  what  the  Tridentine  decree 
called  for,  and  hence  it  is  hardly  just  to  judge  the  Clementine  text 
simply  and  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek. 
•Of  coinrse  the  Recensores  consulted  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek;  but 
this  consultation  was  less  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  purest 
possible  Hebrew  and  Greek  text,  than  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
light  upon  the  original  Vulgate  reading. 

A  summary  of  the  evidence  in  the  case  may  thus  be  given  in 
-conclusion: 

Against  the  text  of  the  Comma  Joanneum  are: 

1.  Greek  antiquity  without  a  dissenting  voice.  None  of  the 
<}reek  ecclesiastical  writers  for  1200  years  seem  to  know  anything 
of  the  text. 

2.  All  the  ancient  Greek  Mss.    All  the  uncials,  and  193  out  of 
197  ciirsives  omit  it. 

**On  this  prologue  see  preceding  note, 
"v.  Kaulen,  Gesch.  d,  Vulg.,  p.  483. 
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3.  The  ancient  Oriental  translations  of  Egypt,  Sjria,  Ethiopia,. 
Arabia. 

4.  All  the  great  Latin  Fathers:  Augustine,  Jerome,  Ambrose^ 
Hilary,  etc.,  give  no  indication  of  ever  having  seen  the  text.  The 
only  possible  exception,  and  that  a  very  dubious  one,  is  Cyprian. 

5.  The  diversity  of  form  in  which  the  Comma  appears,  whea 
once  it  begins  to  appear  at  all. 

6.  The  oldest  Mss.  of  the  Vulgate. 

7.  The  practically  imanimous  voice  of  modern  scholarship. 
In  favor  of  the  verse,  we  have: 

1.  Four  worthless  cursive  Mss. 

2.  One  very  plausible  and  rather  strong  passage  of  St.  Cyprian. 

3.  The  three  pseudonymous  works  of  the  Speculum ^  the  Prologus- 
in  epistolas  Catholicas,  and  the  De  Triniiate  ascribed  to  Vigilius. 

4.  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe  and  the  Hunneric  profession  of  faith. 

5.  The  great  majority  of  Vulgate  Mss. 

6.  The  heretic  Priscillian! 

We  think  that  not  many  impartial  men,  after  examining  the 
evidence  in  this  controversy,  will  differ  from  Mangenot,  who  says  in 
Vigouroux*  *^ Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible^^:  "Les  arguments  d^favorables 
k  r  authenticity  paraissent  pr^dominer."  But  we  cannot  at  all  agree 
with  him  when  he  goes  on  to  declare  that  loyalty  to  the  Church  should 
make  every  Catholic  an  upholder  of  this  text,  notwithstanding  that 
criticism  has  spoken  its  verdict  so  strongly  against  it.  Ix)yalty  to 
the  Church,  is  a  phrase  that  should  be  carefully  used;  for  have  we 
not  historic  disasters  to  prove  beyond  dispute  how  unwise  it  is  to 
identify  the  church  with  subordinate  and  reformable  decisions,  and 
to  stake  her  authority  upon  matters  which  are  predominantly  within 
the  province  of  secular  science?  Hetzenauer  goes  to  the  utmost 
Hmit  of  folly  in  this  respect,  by  involving  the  infallibility  of  the  Church 
in  this  dispute  on  the  Comma.  He  says  that  to  deny  that  the  verse 
belongs  to  the  inspired  text,  is  to  impute  an  '^  error  gravissimus'*  to 
the  "schola  theologica.'^  ^^Tiereupon  he  remarks:  **Einer  imfehl- 
baren  Kirche  ist  aber  ein  solches  crimen  und  ein  solcher  error  gravis- 
simus  rein  unmoglich.'""  Between  rampant  extravagance  of  this 
sort,  and  Dr.  Kiinstle's  candid,  searching,  and  scholarly  criticism, 
few  intelligent  men  will  hesitate  to  choose  which  is  the  better  way  of 
serving  Catholicity  in  these  modern  days. 

William  L.  Sullivan. 

^H)p.  cit.,  p.  192. 
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ATHENAGORAS:    A  PATRISTIC 

STUDY 

Joseph  Turmcl 

Writings.  We  have  under  the  name  of  Athenagoras  two  books: 
an  Apology  entitled  Supplicatio  pro  Christianis,  and  a  didactic  treatise 
on  the  Resurrection  {De  Resurrectione),  The  Apology  is  addressed  to 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  son,  Conimodus.  It  supposes  the  latter  as, 
already  associated  with  his  father  in  the  government  of  the  Empire — 
a  fact  which  indicates  a  date  of  composition  later  than  November  27, 
176.  On  the  other  hand,  it  says  that  the  Roman  Empire  was  enjoying 
a  profound  peace — which  was  no  longer  true  in  178.*  It  seems  there- 
fore to  have  been  written  in  177.  As  for  De  Reaurreciione,  it  must  be 
placed  later;  at  least,  so  we  are  led  to  understand  by  a  note  which 
we  read  at  the  end  of  the  Apology ^ 

Transmission.  Authenticity.  The  two  writings  just  named  have 
€ome  down  to  us  in  different  manuscripts,  all  of  which  are  derived 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  collection  composed  in  914  by  the 
order  of  Arethas.  It  is  therefore  the  Arethas  Codex  which  is  in  reality 
the  sole  instriunent  of  transmission.* 

As  for  attestations,  what  strikes  one  most  is  their  absence  where 
one  would  most  expect  to  find  them.  Neither  Eusebius  nor  St.  Jerome 
nor  Photius  knew  of  Athenagoras.  On  the  other  hand,  Methodius 
quotes  an  extract  from  the  Apology,'^  and  Philip  of  Side  mentions  it.* 
Minucius  Felix  seems  to  have  made  use  of  it  but  without  naming  it. 
De  Resurrectione  has  no  evidence  of  authenticity  except  the  Arethas 
Codex. 

^Tillemont,  Notea  aur  la  persicutian  de  Marc-Aurkle,  x,  t.  2,  p.  571  (ed.  1894); 
Hamack,  Die  Chronologie  der  altchristl.  Litt.y  1,  317,  710. 

^Suppl.  36.  cf.  Maran,  Pral,  III,  13,  5,  in  Migne,  P.  G.,  VI.  187;  Harnack,  1.  c, 
p.  318. 

'Harnack,  Gesch.  der  alichr.  Litt.f  I,  256. 

^He  cites  a  passage  of  Legal.  24.  His  citation  is  supported  by  Epiphanius  {Har. 
64,  20),  Photius  (Cod.  234).  It  has  been  found  in  the  Bulgarian  version  of  De  Reaur. 
(Harnack,    Ge9ch.  der  alichr.  LiU.^  I,  258. 

'Harnack,  1.  c;  Maran,  1.  c,  p.  182. 
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The  Author.  Neither  the  Supplicatio  pro  Christianis  nor  the 
De  Resurrectione  affords  us  any  information  about  the  life  or  even 
the  name  of  the  man  who  wrote  them.  We  know  him  therefore 
only  by  tradition,  and  this  tells  us  very  little.  The  name  of  Athena- 
goras  appears  for  the  first  time — ^at  least  in  a  certain  way — in  Methodius, 
but  without  any  details.  Philip  of  Side  speaks  of  him  as  a  native 
of  Athens  and  as  the  first  master  of  the  School  of  Alexandria.  This 
latter  statement  is  very  doubtful.  In  fact  the  notice  given  to  Athen- 
agoras  by  Philip  of  Side  contains  statements  which  are  clearly  shown 
to  be  errors.*  The  Arethas-Codex  speaks  of  Athenagoras  as  "an 
Athenian  philosopher."  This  indication  is  perhaps  borrowed  from 
Philip  of  Side.  We  do  not  know  what  it  is  worth.  The  Alexandrian 
Boethius,  who  lived  about  180,  refers  to  an  Athenagoras  to  whom 
he  attributes  a  study  on  Plato.  If  this  is  our  Athenagoras,  we  have 
some  basis  for  saying  that  the  author  of  the  Apology  and  De  Resur- 
rectione lived  at  Alexandria.  But  the  identity  of  the  two  is  a  pure 
conjecture.^ 

Analysis.  Written  with  profound  deference  and  respect  for  the 
emperors  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  the  Apology  of  Athenagoras  aims 
at  exculpating  the  Christians  from  the  crimes  with  which  public 
opinion  then  charged  them:  atheism,  the  repast  of  Thyest^s,  and 
incestuous  relations."  It  is  divided  accordingly  into  three  parts,  and 
shows  successively  that  the  Christians  are  not  atheists  (4-30);  that 
they  are  not  given  up  to  impurity  (31-34) ;  that  they  are  not  cannibals 
(35-36).  As  is  evident,  the  first  section  is  much  the  longest.  It  is- 
subdivided  into  two  parts.  In  one  (4-12)  Athenagoras  declares  that 
the  Christians  profess  monotheism.  In  this  connection  he  proves* 
monotheism  by  the  authority  of  the  poets  and  philosophers,  by  reason,, 
and  by  the  Scriptures.  In  the  other  part  he  examines  the  grounds 
on  which  the  accusations  of  atheism  rested.  The  Christians  were 
reproached  with  not  taking  part  in  the  sacrifices,  and  with  not  adoring 
the  gods  of  the  places  in  which  they  lived.  Athenagoras  answers" 
that  God  has  no  need  of  blood  or  fat  or  incense.  He  adds  that  the 
gods  have  no  sort  of  right  to  our  worship,  and  justifies  his  assertioik 
by  various  considerations,  drawn  especially  from  the  scandalous  deeds- 
narrated  of  them  (13-23).  Then,  considering  the  objection  that 
wonders  are  worked  around  the  statues  of  the  gods,  the  Christian 


•Cf.  Maran  and  Hamack,  as  indicated  above. 
'Harnack,  1.  c. 
*Svpplic.,  3. 
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philosopher  answers  that  he  does  not  contest  the  reahty  of  these 
wonders,  but  only  the  source  to  which  the  pagans  attributed  them. 
Here  he  takes  up  the  question  of  angelology  and  gives  the  history  of 
the  demons  who  are,  in  his  opinion,  the  true  authors  of  the  prodigies 
attributed  by  the  pagans  to  the  gods  (24-30).  In  the  two  last  sections, 
which  are  very  short,  the  innocence  of  the  Christians  is  deduced  from 
their  belief  in  (Jod,  in  judgment,  and  in  the  resurrection. 

De  Resurredione  is  a  demonstration  of  the  resurrection  based 
exclusively  on  reason.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  (2-20) 
is  intended  to  solve  the  objections  of  the  pagans  against  the  return 
of  bodies  to  hfe.  The  second  (11-25)  gives  the  bases  of  Christian 
belief.  The  whole  is  preceded  by  a  rather  heavy  dissertation  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  method  of  exposition  and  the  method  of 
refutation  (1).  The  objections  against  the  resurrection  are  grouped 
about  these  two  questions:  Can  God  bring  bodies  back  to  life?  Does 
He  wish  to  do  so?  Athenagoras  takes  up  successively  these  two 
problems.  The  second  does  not  take  him  long  (10).  He  easily  proves, 
not  that  God  really  wishes  the  resurrection,  but  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  way  of  His  wishing  it.  The  first  problem  would  also  find  an 
easy  solution  in  the  consideration  of  the  divine  omnipotence,  were 
it  not  for  the  serious  diflSculty  of  bodies  devoured  by  beasts  which  in 
their  turn  are  eaten  by  men.  How  can  the  elements  return  to  a  body 
to  which  they  once  belonged  when  they  now  belong  to  another?  Athen- 
agoras states  the  difficulty  honestly  and  offers  a  solution  which  we 
shall  see  further  on  (4-8).  Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  our  philoso- 
pher passes  to  the  proofs  from  reason  for  the  resurrection,  but  not 
without  giving  us  once  more  his  views  on  method  (12).  Three  facts 
appeal  to  him  as  demanding  the  resurrection:  the  destiny  of  man, 
his  nature,  and  the  judgment  which  he  is  to  undergo.  The  resurrection 
is  demanded  first  of  all  by  our  destiny  (12-13);  we  have  been  created 
not  to  serve  beings  of  a  higher  order,  as  the  animals  to  serve  us,  but 
to  live.  Accordingly,  existence  should  be  our  lasting  possession,  and 
therefore  we  should  recover  it  when  death  has  momentarily  robbed 
us  of  it.  It  is  demanded,  in  the  second  place,  by  oiir  nature,  which 
is  made  up  of  two  elements,  which  have  equal  rights  to  live  (15-17).  It 
is  demanded  finally  by  judgment,  which  is  the  necessary  complement 
of  life,  and  which,  moreover,  must  be  applied  to  the  body  as  well  as 
to  the  soul  (18-23).  Here  Athenagoras,  who  had  announced  only 
three  proofs,  adds  a  fourth  drawn  from  the  end  of  man  (24-25). 
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DOCTRINES.* 

« 

God;  His  Attributes.  God  is  without  beginning;  He  is  im- 
passible and  indivisible.  He  is  therefore  not  composed  of  parts.'  We 
distinguish  God  from  matter;  we  prove  that  matter  is  one  thing,  and 
God  another,  and  that  there  is  an  abyss  between  them.  The  divine 
Being  is  unbegotten;  He  is  eternal;  and  invisible  except  to  spirit 
and  to  reason.  Matter,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  beginning  and  is 
corruptible.*"  God  has  not  made  man  in  vain  for  He  is  wise,  and 
the  wise  does  nothing  in  vain.  Nor  has  He  made  him  for  His  own  use, 
for  He  has  need  of  nothing."  If  the  world  is  made,  it  is  not  because 
God  had  need  of  it;  God  is  fully  sufficient  unto  Himself.  He  is  Light 
inaccessible,  a  perfect  World,  a  Spirit,  a  Force,  a  Reason.*' 

Monotheism.  As  we  have  said,  Athenagoras  proves  monotheism 
by  profane  authority,  by  reason,  and  by  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ. 
His  proof  from  profane  authority  is  drawn  from  Euripides,  Sophocles, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Stoics,  and  others."  He  is  satisfied  with  slight 
indications.  He  sees  monotheism  in  verses  of  Euripides  which  refer 
to  the  ether;  he  finds  support  among  the  Stoics,  even  though  he  recog- 
nizes that  their  God  is  in  so  slight  degree  a  personal  one.  For  his 
Scripture  proof  he  quotes  four  texts  of  second-Isaias,**  and  refers  his 
august  readers  to  Moses,  Jeremias,  and  the  other  prophets.  As  for 
his  proof  from  reason,  it  runs  as  follows:  "If  there  were  from  the 
beginning  two  or  more  gods,  they  were  either  in  one  and  the  same 
place,  or  each  of  them  separately  in  his  own.  In  one  and  the  same  place 
they  could  not  be.  For,  if  they  are  gods,  they  are  not  alike;  but 
because  they  are  uncreated  they  are  unlike;  for  created  things  are 
like  their  patterns;  but  the  uncreated  are  unlike,  being  neither  pro- 
duced from  anyone,  nor  formed  after  the  pattern  of  anyone."  Further 
on  we  read:  *'If  each  of  them  exists  separately,  since  He  that  made 
the  world  is  above  the  things  created  and  about  the  things  He  has 
made  and  set  in  order,  where  can  the  other  or  the  rest  be?  For  if 
the  world,  being  made  spherical,  is  confined  within  the  circles  of  heaven, 
and  the  Creator  of  the  world  is  above  the  things  created  in  order  to 
watch  over  them,  what  place  is  there  for  the  second  god,  or  for  the 
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other  gods?  He  cannot  dwell  in  the  world,  since  it  belongs  to  the  first 
God;  nor  about  the  world,  for  there  resides  the  God  who  made  it. 
But  if  he  is  neither  in  the  world  nor  about  the  world — for  all  that 
surrounds  is  occupied  by  the  Creator — where  is  he?  Is  he  above 
the  world  and  God?  In  another  world,  or  about  another?  But  if 
he  is  in  another  or  about  another,  then  he  is  not  about  us,  for  he  does 
not  govern  the  world;  nor  is  his  power  great,  for  he  exists  in  a  cir- 
cumscribed space."  ,  He  goes  on  to  argue  that  this  hypothesis  is 
absurd  because  our  world  occupies  all  space,  and  we  cannot  conceive 
another  god  within  or  about  another  world.  Nor  can  he  be  located 
above  the  God  who  made  our  world,  for  (Jod  fills  all  the  regions  about 
the  world.*' 

The  Divine  Immensity.  The  reasoning  we  have  just  seen  indi- 
cates how  Athenagoras  conceives  the  divine  immensity.  According 
to  him,  Grod  is  above  (or  rather  around)  the  world;  but  He  keeps  at 
the  circumference;  He  does  not  enter  in;  He  is  not  in  the  world.  We 
may  add  that  God,  who  envelops  the  world,  has  all  the  appearance  of 
being  extended.  We  have  seen,  it  is  true,  that  Athenagoras  declares 
that  God  is  not  composed  of  parts;  but  by  this  he  wishes  to  say,  no  doubt^ 
that  the  divine  substance  is  homogeneous  and  that  it  has  not  organs. 

Providence.  We  read  in  the  Apology  that  God  abides  above  the 
world  to  wat<;h  over  His  works.**  And  De  Resurrectione  contains 
the  following  declaration:  "It  is  incumbent  on  those  who  admit 
God  to  be  the  Maker  of  this  universe  to  ascribe  to  His  wisdom  and 
rectitude  the  preservation  and  care  of  all  that  has  been  created,  if 
they  wish  to  keep  to  their  own  principles;  and  with  such  views  to 
hold  that  nothing  in  earth  or  heaven  is  without  guardianship  or  provi- 
dence; but  that,  on  the  contrary,  to  everything,  invisible  and  vis- 
ible, small  and  great,  the  attention  of  the  Creator  reaches;  for  all 
created  things  require  the  attention  of  the  Creator,  and  each  one  in 
particular,  according  to  its  nature  and  the  end  for  which  it  was  made.''*' 
Athenagoras  therefore  believed  in  Providence — but  how  did  he  con- 
ceive it?  The  following  passage  from  the  Apology  will  show:  *^God 
has  destined  the  angels  to  watch  over  His  empire.  God  reserves  unto 
Himself  the  universal  and  general  providence;  as  for  particular  provi- 
dence. He  hands  that  over  to  the  angels. 
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Trinity.  While  proclaiming  the  Unity  of  God,  Athenagoras 
believes  in  the  Trinity.  He  says:  "Who  would  not  be  astonished 
to  hear  men  called  atheists  who  believe  in  Grod  the  Father,  and  in 
God  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  who  declare  both  their  power 
in  union  and  their  distinction  in  order? ''*•  And  again :  "  We  acknowl- 
edge a  God,  and  a  Son  his  Logos,  and  a  Holy  Spirit,  united  in  essence 
— the  Father,  the  Son,  the  Spirit,  because  the  Son  is  the  Intelligence, 
Reason,  Wisdom  of  the  Father;  and  the  Spirit  an  effluence,  as  light 
from  fire.""  And  in  another  place  we  are  told  that  the  Christians 
are  led  on  by  a  desire  to  know  "  what  is  the  union  of  the  Son  with  the 
Father,  and  what  the  communication  of  the  Father  to  the  Son,  what 
is  the  Spirit,  and  what  is  the  unity  of  these  three,  the  Spirit,  the  Son, 
and  the  Father,  and  their  distinction  in  unity.''"  The  texts  just 
cited  manifest  a  belief  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  at  the  same  time  indicate  an  order  or  hierarchy  among  them. 
Further  light  will  be  thro\ra  on  this  latter  question  in  the  succeeding 
sections. 

The  Logos.  In  different  places  in  the  Apology  we  meet  with 
the  expressions:  "God  has  made  all  things  by  the  Logos;"  God 
has  made  all  things  by  the  Logos  which  is  from  Him.''"  We  see  from 
this  that  the  Logos  of  Athenagoras  is  the  minister  whom  God  has 
used  to  create  the  world  and  to  set  it  in  order.  One  of  these  formula? 
also  shows  us  that  the  Logos  has  come  forth  from  God,'*  and  there- 
fore that  He  has  God  for  His  source.  The  follo\\dng  passage  develops 
this  idea:  "We  acknowledge  a  Son  of  God.  Nor  let  anyone  think  it 
ridiculous  that  God  should  have  a  Son.  .  .  .  The  Son  of  God  is  the 
Logos  of  the  Father  as  model  and  principle  of  operation;"  for  after 
the  pattern  of  Him  and  by  Him  were  all  things  made,"  the  Father 
and  the  Son  being  one.  And  the  Son  being  in  the  Father  and  the 
Father  in  the  Son,  in  oneness  and  power  of  spirit,  the  understanding 
'and  reason  (Logos)  of  the  Father  is  the  Son  of  God.  But  if,  in  your 
surpassing  intelligence  it  occurs  to  you  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by 
the  Son,  I  will  state  briefly  that  He  is  the  first  product  of  the  Father," 
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not  as  ha\ing  been  brought  into  existence  (for  from  the  l>eginning 
God,  who  is  eternal  Mind,  had  the  Logos  in  Himself,"  being  from 
eternity  instinct  with  Logos  (x©7««^)  but  inasmuch  as  He  came  forth 
to  be  the  exemplar  and  energizing  power  of  all  material  things,  which 
lay  in  chaos.  The  prophetic  Spirit  also  agrees  with  our  statements 
when  it  says:  *The  Lord  made  me  the  beginning  of  his  ways  to  his 
works!' "'•  Let  us  now  sum  up  the  principal  thoughts  in  this  Httle 
dissertation,  (a)  The  Logos  had  no  beginning.  He  was  from  the 
beginning  in  God,  and  this  of  necessity,  since  God,  being  always  pos- 
sessed of  reason,  could  never  have  been  without  the  Logos,  (b)  How- 
ever, His  condition  of  "production,''  that  is  to  say,  of  "Sonship/'  does 
not  arise  from  His  eternal  presence  in  God.  It  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  Logos  "has  come  forth"  to  be  the  exemplar  and  source  of  the 
universe.  Athenagoras  declares  distinctly  that  the  Logos  is  a  product, 
not  as  having  been  made,  but  as  having  come  forth',  (c)  The  Logos 
therefore  has  had  two  states  of  being — the  first,  from  all  eternity  in 
God;  the  second,  when  He  came  forth  from  God  to  fashion  the  world, 
(d)  It  is  by  His  coming  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father  that  He 
becomes  produced  or  begotten — a  Son.  While  He  was  in  God  He  was 
not  a  Son — He  was  just  an  attribute.  The  Logos-attribute  is  eternal; 
the  Logos-Son  is  not.  In  other  words,  the  generation  of  the  Word 
took  place  in  time;  its  reason  was  the  production  of  the  world;  it 
consisted  in  the  coming  forth  of  the  Logos  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Father." 

The  Holy  Trinity.  We  have  already  seen  the  statement  of  Athen- 
agoras that  th«  Holy  Spirit  is  "an  effluence"  from  divinity,  as  light 
is  from  fire.  We  read  in  another  passage  of  the  Apology  that  "the 
Holy  Spirit  which  works  in  the  prophets  is  an  effluence  from  God^ 
flowing  from  Him,  and  returning  again  like  a  beam  of  the  sun."" 
This  Spirit  which  flows  from  the  divine  essence  and  returns  to  it,  has 
no  marks  of  a  Personality  distinct  from  that  of  God  the  Father.  Hence 
we  can  conclude  that  the  Trinity  of  Athenagoras  comprises :  an  eternal 
hypostasis  which  becomes  Father  at  the  time  when  the  Logos  goes 
forth  from  his  bosom ;  a  second  hypostasis,  eternal  as  an  attribute  of 
God,  but,  as  hypostasis,  having  a  beginning  when  the  Logos  was  be- 

*Note  here  that  the  matter  seems  to  exist,  though  in  a  formless  state,  when  the 
LogO0  emei^ges  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  His  mission  is  not  therefore  to  create 
it,  but  only  to  set  it  in  order. 
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gotten  and  became  Son;  a  divine  operation,  which  does  not  possess 
personal  existence. 

Angels  and  Demons.  After  having  spoken  of  the  Trinity,  Athen- 
agoras  adds :  "  Nor  is  our  teaching  in  what  relates  to  divinity  con- 
fined to  these  points;  for  we  recognize  also  a  multitude  of  angels  and 
ministers  whom  Grod  the  Maker  and  Framer  of  the  world  distributed 
and  appointed  to  their  several  posts  by  His  Logos,  to  occupy  them- 
selves about  the  elements,  and  the  heavens,  and  the  world,  and  the 
things  in  it,  and  the  goodly  ordering  of  it  all/^"  Elsewhere  also  he 
follows  up  a  mention  of  the  Trinity  with  a  similar  remark:  "We 
also  apprehend  the  existence  of  other  powers  which  exercise  dommion 
over  matter  and  make  use  of  it  for  their  ends/^"  In  this  connection 
he  sets  forth  his  theory  of  special  providences  being  committed  by 
God  to  the  angels.     (Vide  supra). 

The  angels  were  created  free.**  ''Some  continued  in  those  things 
for  which  God  had  made  and  over  which  He  had  set  them;  but  some 
profaned  both  their  own  nature  and  the  power  confided  to  them.''" 
Athenagoras  here  distinguishes  from  the  mass  of  the  angels  "placed 
about  the  first  firmament''  a  "spirit  created  by  Grod  like  the  other 
angels,  and  entrusted  with  the  control  of  matter  and  its  forms."  He 
goes  on  to  tell  us  that "  the  chief  of  matter  and  its  forms  .  .  .  became 
neghgent  and  wicked."  As  for  the  others,  some  of  them  "fell  into 
impure  love  of  virgins,  and  were  subjugated  by  the  flesh.""  These 
fallen  angels  are  now  in  the  air  and  on  the  earth.  They  lead  men 
to  concupiscence.  They  have  with  them  their  children,  the  fruit  of 
their  connection  with  women.  These  are  called  giants  or  demons, 
and  these  demons  also  act  upon  men."  As  for  the  "prince  of  matter," 
he  strives  in  every  way  to  overthrow  the  government  of  God."  He 
is  "anti-God."" 

Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Apology  affords  for  the  dogma 
of  inspiration  its  most  celebrated  attestations.  In  it  we  read:  "We 
have  for  witnesses  of  the  things  we  believe  prophets,  men  who  have 
pronounced  concerning  God  and  the  things  of  God,  guided  by  the 
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Spirit  of  Grod.  ...  It  would  be  irrational  for  as  not  to  believe  in 
the  Spirit  from  God,  who  moved  the  mouths  of  the  prophets  like 
musical  instnmients.  .  .  .  *'  You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  writings 
of  Moses  or  of  Isaias  and  Jeremias,  and  the  other  prophets,  who,  lifted 
in  ecstaey  above  the  natural  operations  of  their  minds,  by  the  impulses 
of  the  Di\ine  Spirit,  uttered  the  things  with  which  they  were  inspired, 
the  Spirit  making  use  of  them  as  a  flute-player  breathes  into  a  flute.***' 

Sacrifice.  The  pagans,  who  **  measure  piety  by  sacrifices,*'  blame 
the  Christians  for  not  joining  in  their  rites.  After  having  replied  that 
<Jod  has  no  need  of  the  blood  of  victims,  Athenagoras  adds:  '*The 
most  precious  sacrifice  in  His  eyes  is  to  know  who  stretched  out  and 
vaulted  the  heavens  and  fixed  the  earth  in  its  place  as  a  centre,  who 
gathered  the  waters  into  seas  and  divided  the  Hght  from  the  dark- 
ness. .  .  .  When  we  lift  up  holy  hands  to  Him,  what  further  need 
have  we  of  a  hecatomb?  .  .  .  And  what  have  I  to  do  with  holocausts, 
which  God  does  not  stand  in  need  of?  What  is  needed  is  to  ofi'er  an 
imbloody  sacrifice  and  a  reasonable  service.***'  Sacrifice  then  consists 
in  knowing  God  and  in  raising  unspotted  hands  to  Him. 

Marriage;  Celibacy;  Second  Marriages.  The  accusation  made 
*  :against  the  Christians  of  indulging  in  horrible  debauches  during  their 
meetings  is  repelled  in  the  following  terms:  "Therefore,  having  the 
hope  of  eternal  life,  we  despise  the  things  of  this  life,  even  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  soul,  each  of  us  reckoning  her  his  wife  whom  he  has  married 
according  to  your  laws,  and  that  only  for  the  purpose  of  having  children. 
For  as  the  husbandman  throwing  his  seed  into  the  ground  awaits  the 
harvest,  not  sowing  more  upon  it,  so  to  us  the  procreation  of  children 
is  the  measure  of  our  indulgence  in  appetite.  Nay,  you  would  find 
many  among  us,  men  and  women,  growing  old  in  celibacy,  in  the 
hope  of  living  in  closer  communion  with  God.  If  virginity  and  celibacy 
lead  near  to  God,  while  the  indulgence  in  carnal  thought  and  desire 
leads  away  from  Him,  how  can  we  give  ourselves  up  to  the  deeds 
when  we  reject  the  very  thoughts?  ...  A  person  should  either 
remain  as  he  was  born  or  be  content  with  one  marriage;  for  a  second 
marriage  is  only  a  specious  adultery.  For  it  is  said :  '  Whoever  puts 
tiway  his  wife  and  marries  another,  commits  adultery*;  it  is  not 
permitted  a  man  to  send  away  her  whose  virginity  he  has  brought  to  an 
end,  nor  to  marry  again.     For  he  who  separates  himself  from  his 
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first  wife,  even  though  she  be  dead,  is  a  cloaked  adulterer,  resisting 
the  hand  of  God,  who  made  in  the  beginning  one  man  and  one  woman/'^* 

Hence  we  see:  (a)  celibacy  is  superior  to  marriage;  (b)  many 
Christians,  men  and  women,  keep  celibacy;  (c)  married  Christians 
make  use  of  their  marriage  only  to  have  children;  (d)  the  marriage 
bond  is  dissolved  only  by  death,  and  second  marriages  constitute  a 
cloaked  adultery,  condenmed  by  the  Savior  in  the  Gospel,  and  by  God 
in  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

Psychology.  Athenagoras  says  that  men  "bear  in  themselves 
the  image  of  their  Creator.'*^*  He  also  attributes  to  them  "an  affinity 
with  the  afflatus  from  God."*'  Unfortunately,  these  phrases  are 
thrown  out  as  it  were  in  passing,  and  are  not  accompanied  with  ex- 
planations which  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  determine  their  meaning 
clearly.  There  is  room,  however,  to  believe  that  in  his  mind  it  is  the 
soul  itself  which  is  the  image  of  God  and  which  has  an  affinity  with 
the  divine  afflatus.  According  to  this  conjecture,  Athenagoras  would 
not  belong  to  the  school  of  Tatian,  w^ho  attributes  the  image  of  God 
to  the  divine  spirit  which  is  present  in  the  souls  of  virtuous  men,  but 
is  distinct  from  the  soul  itself.  In  scholastic  terminology',  man  accord- 
ing to  Athenagoras  is  the  image  of  God  by  nature;  according  to  Tatian 
he  is  the  image  of  God  by  grace.  Fm-thermore,  if  this  affinity  with 
the  divine  afflatus  is  what  we  have  taken  it  to  be — something  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  the  soul — it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  modified  version 
of  the  "seminal  Logos"  of  Justin,  which,  like  the  divine  spirit  of 
Tatian,  is  distinct  from  the  soul. 

Athenagoras  differs  from  Tatian  on  another  point  also.  He 
teaches  that  the  soul  after  death  possesses  "an  unchangeable  con- 
tmuance,"**  while  the  body  will  receive  incorruptibility  only  after  a 
change.  Tatian,  on  the  contrary,  submits  the  soul  itself  to  the  law 
of  decomposition.  Moreover,  the  author  of  De  Restirrectiane  seems 
to  believe  that  the  soul  cannot  have  conscious  life  without  the  body. 

*'n.  33. 

'*Dc  Resur.  12. 

*KSujjpl.  7.  Here  Athenagoras  eays  that  the  philosophers  and  poets  have  been 
moved,  each  one  by  his  own  soul,  according  to  their  affinity  with  the  afflatus  from 
God.  Taken  strictly,  the  afflatus  from  God  might  be  understood  as  having  inspired 
the  philosophers  and  poets — a  theory  akin  to  the  ''seminal  Logos''  of  Justin.  But 
it  seems  more  in  accordance  with  the  text  to  say  that  the  philosophers  and  poets 
were  led  of  themselves  to  seek  the  truth,  on  account  of  their  affinity  with  the  afflatus- 
from  God. 

^We  Resur.  16. 
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He  says/ in  the  course  of  his  treatise  on  the  resurrection:  **If  both 
und^standing  and  reason  have  been  given  to  men  for  the  discernment 
of  things  by  the  understanding,  and  not  of  existences  only,  but  of  the 
gpoihiess?  and  wisdom  and  rectitude  of  their  Giver,  it  follo\i*s  that  the 
human  reason  should  continue  as  long  as  the  objects  for  which  it  has 
been  made.  But  it  cannot  endure  unless  the  nature  which  received 
it  and  in  which  it  inherits  also  endures.  But  that  wliich  has  received 
understanding  and  reason  is  man,  not  the  soul  itself.  Man,  therefore, 
who  consists  of  two  parts,  must  continue  forever.  But  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  continue  unless  he  rise  again."*'  Taken  literally,  this 
reasoning  would  lerfd  to  the  view  that  the  intellectual  faculty  belongs 
to  the  human  composite,  and  that  it  cannot  subsist  when  the  composite 
is  destroyed.  However,  such  an  interpretation  would  misrepresent 
the  thought  of  Athenagoras.  If  he  says  that  reason  belongs  to  the 
^?omposite,  it  is  because  he  believes  that  the  moral  reasons  which  we 
shall  presently  advert  to  demand  the  maintenance  of  the  union  of 
bodv  and  soul.  But  he  accounts  reason  as  a  facultv  of  the  soul  alone, 
And  nothing  authorizes  us  to  think  that  he  looks  upon  the  Ixxiy  as 
being  necessary  for  rational  life. 

Resurrection.  In  his  statement  of  the  proofs  of  the  resurrection, 
Athenagoras  sometimes  advances  arguments  to  show  that  man  is 
made  to  live  forever,  overlooking  the  fact  that  considerations  of  such 
«ort  tend  simply  to  establish  the  title  of  the  soul  to  immortality. 
However,  he  is  not  always  satisfied  with  generalities,  and,  grappling 
with  the  question  at  closer  range,  he  explains  why  the  body  must  be 
associated  with  the  soul  in  the  future  life.  It  is  this  part  of  his  argu- 
ment which  attracts  our  attention. 

His  first  proof  for  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  drawn  from  tlie 
nature  of  man :  '*  The  whole  nature  of  man  is  composed  of  an  immortal 
soul  and  a  body  fitted  to  it  at  the  time  of  its  creation.  God  lias  not 
given  existence  and  life  either  to  the  soul  alone  or  to  the  body  alone, 
but  to  the  composite  which  results  from  the  two  and  which  is  called 
man.'*  Athenagoras  then  argues  that  if  this  partnership  is  to  be 
completely  dissolved,  God  would  have  instituted  it  in  vain — which 
<*annot  be  conceived.  He  wTites:  "If  the  nature  of  men  does  not 
continue,  in  vain  has  the  soul  been  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  body  and 
to  its  experiences;  in  vain  has  the  body  been  fettered  so  that  it  cannot 
obtain  wliat  it  longs  for  .    .    .   in  vain  the  practice  of  virtue  ...   in 

^Ibid.  15. 
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vain  the  very  creation  and  nature  of  men.  Now  (Jod  can  d'o  nothing 
in  vain,  and  none  of  His  gifts  can  be  bestowed  in  vain;  therefore 
there  must  necessarily  correspond  with  the  inmiortaltty  of  the  soul 
an  equal  duration  of  the  body  according  to  its  proper  nature/'^' 

Judgment  furnishes  another  proof  for  the  resurrection.  The 
merit  inherent  to  the  practice  of  virtue  does  not  belong  to  the  soul 
alone;  the  body  also  has  its  share  in  it.  So  too,  the  soul  is  not  alone 
responsible  for  sin,  since  it  is  drawn  and  driven  to  sin  by  the  body; 
the  body  therefore  should  have  its  share  in  the  reward  or  punishment 
of  the  soul.  A  judgment  passed  on  the  soul  alone  would  be  absolutely 
unjust,  and  hence  impossible  to  God.  Such,  in*  brief,  are  the  con- 
siderations found  in  nn.  18-23.^*  In  the  course  of  his  argument, 
Athenagoras  makes  a  statement  which  is  hardly  in  accord  with  his 
general  position,  viz.,  that  the  body  draws  the  soul  into  actions  to 
which  the  latter  is  indifferent.  However,  he  corrects  himself,  and 
affirms  strongly  the  unity  of  the  human  composite:  But  *^even  if 
we  hold  that  these  affections  do  ilbt  pertain  to  the  body  alone,  but 
to  man — in  saying  which  we  should  speak  correctly,  because  the  life 
of  man  is  one,  though  composed  of  the  two — yet  surely  we  shall  not 
assert  that  these  things  belong  to  the  soul,  if  we  consider  it  in  itself."'** 

The  dogma  of  the  resurrection  has  therefore  a  basis  in  human 
nature.  But  there  are  objections  to  be  considered;  and  of  these 
the  most  terrible  is  that  of  human  bodies  which,  directly  or  indirectly^ 
have  been  eaten  by  men.  To  solve  this  difficulty,  Athenagoras  says 
that  we  must  not  confound  the  food  taken  into  the  body  with  the 
elements  which  become  a  part  of  the  organism.  The  nutritive  portion. 
is  only  that  which  is  suited  to  our  nature ;  the  remainder  is  separated 
and  eliminated  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  three  processes  through 
which  it  must  pass — in  the  stomach,  the  liver,  and  the  members.. 
These  principles  being  established,  our  apologist  asserts  that  human 
flesh  contains  no  nutriment  for  man.  Hence  he  concludes  that  if 
such  flesh  enters  into  our  organism  it  is  always  ejected,  and  can  there- 
fore serve  to  reconstitute  the  body  to  which  it  originally  belonged.**' 

Immortality  of  the  Soul;  Disembodied  Souls.  We  have  already 
remarked  that  some  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  Athenagoras 
for  the  resurrection  apply  to  the  soul  rather  than  to  the  body.     He 

^•Especially  n.  18. 
^ Ibid.  2}/ 
*'Ibid.  5  and  8. 
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proves  the  permanence  of  the  soul  after  death:  (a)  by  the  fact  that 
man  is  made,  not  to  serve  other  beings,  but  to  live:  (b)  by  the  privilege 
which  the  soul  possesses  of  being  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  of 
knowing  Him  and  the  essences  which  are  f)erceived  by  reason — whence 
it  follows  that  it  should  last  as  long  as  the  objects  of  its  activity; 
(c)  bv  the  necessitv  of  a  sanction  for  the  moral  life — a  sanction  which 
our  present  existence  does  not  afford." 

He  adds,  however,  that  this  sanction  is  not  applied  before  the 
resurrection.  '*It  is  the  composite  of  soul  and  body,"  he  says,  *'that 
is,  man,  which  is  to  be  called  to  account  for  its  actions.  Xow  this 
does  not  take  place  in  the  present  life.  .  .  .  nor  after  death  when 
the  soul  is  separated  from  the  body,  and  the  latter  is  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position."" Elsewhere  he  says  that  the  soul  cannot  with  justice 
be  judged  alone  for  sins  to  which,  considered  in  itself,  it  has  no  tend- 
ency.** Evidently  he  puts  off  the  judgment  until  after  the  resurrection, 
and  he  has  no  knowledge  of  what  we  call  the  particular  judgment. 
He  does  not,  however,  present  any  opinion  concerning  the  state  of 
the  separated  souls. 

The  Future  Life.  We  read  near  the  close  of  De  Resnrrectione 
that  the  end  of  human  life  consists  in  the  "contemplation  of  Being."" 
And  the  Apology  teaches  that  ''when  we  are  removed  from  the  present 
life,  we  shall  live  another  life,  better  than  the  present  one,  heavenly, 
not  earthly,  for  we  shall  abide  near  God  and  with  God,  free  from  all 
change  and  suffering  in  the  soul,  not  as  flesh,  even  though  we  shall 
have  flesh,  but  as  heavenly  spirit."'*  Such  will  be  the  life  of  the  just 
after  the  resurrection.  As  for  the  wicked,  they  will  be  judged  and 
punished  "by  fire."*' 

Citations  From  Scripture.  Athenagoras-  cites  two  texts  from 
Exodus,**  two  from  Proverbs,**  three  from  Isaias,*®  three  from  St. 
Paul,**  and  four  from  St.  Matthew."    The  quotations  from  Exodus 

"Ibid.  12,  15,  19,  18. 

"Ibid.  18. 

^Ibid.  20. 

"Tbid.  25. 

"Suppl.  31.  This  refers  to  life  after  the  resurrection,  since  he  speaks  of  the  elect 
as  being  in  the  flesh. 

"Ibid. 

"De  Resur.  23. 

"Suppl.  10,  18. 

^Ibid.9. 

"De  Resvr.  18;  Legat.  12  and  De  Resur.  19.  It  is  in  the  two  latter  passages  that 
the  citations  are  tacit.     However,  it  is  proper  to  note  that  the  citation  bears  on  the 
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are  precepts  used  in  a  context  where  there  is  question  of  the  will  of 
God;  these  precepts  are  therefore  attributed  to  God.  The  texts 
from  Proverbs  are  introduced  by  the  formulas:  "The  Holy  Spirit 
confirms  this'';  "The  prophetic  Spirit  says."  The  extracts  from 
Isaias  are  given  in  the  place  where  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  prophets  is  proclaimed  in  terms  which  we  have  already  seen.  Of 
the  three  citations  from  St.  Paul  two  are  used  without  reference  given, 
and  the  third  begins  with  the  formula:  "According  to  the  saying  of 
the  apostle.''  The  passages  from  St.  Matthew  are  drawn  from  the 
words  of  the  Savior.  One  of  them  is  given  in  answer  to  the  question: 
^'What  are  the  precepts  of  God  on  which  we  nourish  ourselves?" 
The  others  are  tacitly  attributed  to  the  Savior  by  means  of  the  rather 
vague  formula:  "He  says."  In  fine,  Athenagoras  makes  reference 
to  inspiration  only  in  connection  with  passages  drawn  from  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  Fall.  After  ha\dng  shown  that  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul 
should  be  immortal,  he  faces  the  difficulty:  the  body  dies  and  falls 
into  dust.  He  answers  that  the  interruption  of  life  produced  by  death 
is  at  bottom  similar  to  that  caused  by  sleep,  only  the  former  is  longer. 
Now  sleep  is  not  considered  as  destroying  the  continuity  of  life;  neither 
then  does  death.  True,  the  body  does  not  reach  immortality  at  one 
stride,  like  the  soul;  but  then,  it  is  not  of  the  same  nature.  Man 
•cannot  aspire  to  the  same  method  of  continuance  as  immortal  essences 
— his  nature  prevents  it." 

Such  is  the  solution  which  the  author  of  De  Restirrectione  gives 
to  the  [problem  of  death.     Pelagius  would  certainly  not  have  disavowed 

expression:     Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  may  die;   which  St.  Paul  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  wicked,  and  which  has  no  title  to  inspiration. 

•KSuppl  11,  12,  32,  33. 

^De  Rcifur.  10:  "Let  no  one  think  it  strange  that  we  use  the  term  continuance 
of  a  life  which  is  cut  short  by  death  and  corruption;  but  let  him  consider  rather  that 
this  word  has  not  one  meaning  only,  nor  is  there  only  one  measure  of  continuance, 
because  the  nature  also  of  things  that  continue  is  not  one.  .  .  .  Men,  in  respect  of 
the  soul,  have  from  their  first  origin  an  unchangeable  continuance,  but  in  respect  of 
the  body  obtain  inunortality  by  means  of  change.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection;  and  looking  to  this  we  await  the  dissolution  of  the 
body  as  the  sequel  of  a  life  of  want  and  corruption,  and  after  this  we  hope  for  a  per- 
manence in  incorruptibility,  not  putting  our  death  on  a  level  with  the  death  of  irra- 
tional animals,  or  the  continuance  of  man  with  the  continuance  of  immortals,  lest 
we  should  unawares  in  this  way  put  human  nature  and  life  on  a  level  ^ith  things 
with  which  it  is  not  proper  to  compare  them."  Then  follows  the  comparison  of  sleep 
with  death,  which  is  only  a  longer  sleep. 
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it,  and  St.  Augustine  would  have  opposeil  it  to  the  utmost.  Athen- 
agoras  seems  to  have  been  unaware  of  the  dogma  of  the  Fall.  Such 
being  the  case,  we  should  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  him  the  doctrine 
of  Original  Sin.  And  indeed  he  tells  us  that  the  soul  is  "  an  unblemished 
spirit'*  up  to  the  time  when,  drawn  down  by  earthly  things,  it  becomes 
flesh  and  blood.*' 

Joseph  Turmel. 


•*Suppl.  27 


THE  XlVth  CHAPTER  OF  GENESIS 

IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  MODERN    BIBLICAL    CRITICISM 
Ain>  ORIENTAL  ARCHEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES.    I.  * 

Gabriel  Oussani 

To  Biblical  students  the  personality  of  Hammurabi  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  identified 
by  the  majority  of  Assyriologists  and  Biblical  critics  with  Anu-aphel, 
King  of  Shin'ar,  one  of  the  four  Mesopotamian  Kings  who,  according 
to  Genesis  xiv,  invaded  Canaan,  and  were  routed  by  Abraham  and 
his  318  men  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  near  the  Dead  Sea. 

*  On  the  xivth  ch.  of  Genesis,  besides  the  commentaries  of  Tuch  (1860),  Knobel 
<2d  ed.  1862),  Delitzsch  (Eng.  tr.  in  2  vols.  Edinb.)  1888-1889,  Dillmann  (Eng.  tr.  in 
12  vols.  Edinb.)  1897,  Holzinger  (in  the  Nowack  Series,  1898),  Gunkel  (in  the  Marti 
Series,  1901)  and  Driver  (in  the  Westminster  Series,  1904),  the  reader  should  refer 
to  the  Histories  of  the  people  of   Israel  by  Ewald  (1864-8),   Hitzig  (1862),  Graetz 
<1853-76),  Kohler  (1875-93),  Wellhausen  (1878    andl894-7),  Stade  (1881-8),  Renan 
<1887-93),  Kittel  (1888-92),  Klostermann  (1896),  Sayce    (1897),  Marquart  (1897), 
Piepenbring  (1898),  Kent  (1896-1900),  Comiil  (1898),  Guthe  (1899,  2d  ed.  1904), 
Winckler  (1895-1900),  H.  P.  Smith  (m  the  International  Theological  Library,  1903), 
Wade  (1903),  etc.   ...  as  well  as  Maspero's  great  work  (Eng.  tr.  in  3  vol.,   1894- 
1900),  and  the  Histories  of  Babylonia  and  .Vssyria  by  Hommel  (1885),  Tiele  (1886-8), 
Kaulen  (5  ed.  1899),  Rogers  (1900),  Brunengo  (1885),  and  Winckler  (1892).     Cf.  be- 
4sides,  MacCurdy  History^   Prophecy  and  the  Monuments,  New  York,  1895-1900,  in 
3  vols.     Pa  ton.  The  Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  New  York,  1901;  Vigouroiix 
Im  Bible  el  les  d^couvertes  modemes  en  Palestine,   Egypte  et   Assyrie,   (6th  ed.    1896, 
Paris);   Boscawen,  First  of  Empires,  London,  1903;   Hommel  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradi- 
lion,  London,  1897;   Schrader,  Keilinschriften  und  das  AUe  Testament,    (2d  ed.,  1883, 
Eng.  tr.,  under  the  title  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament,  London, 
1885-8,  in  2  vols.) ;  and  the  third  entirely  new,  edition  of  the  same  work,  by  Zimmem 
and  Winckler,  1903;  Jeremias,  Das  AUe  Testament  im  Lichte  des  Alien  Orients, Leipzig, 
1904;  Ball,  Light  From  the  East,  London,  1899;  Sayce's  numerous  works  and  articles, 
mentioned  below;    Pinches,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  the  Historical  Records 
and  legends  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  (2d  ed.,  1904);   Krahmer  in  Illgen's  Zeitschrift 
fur  historische  Theologie,  vii,  4,  pp.  87-106;  Tuch's  classical  article  in  the  Zeitschrift 
jur  Deutsche  M orgenlandische   Gesellschaft,  I,  pp.   161-194;    Noldeke  in  his   Unter- 
suchungen  zur  Kritik  des  Alien  Testament,  1869;    Hal^N-y,  Recherches  Bibliques,  I, 
247-263  (Revue  des  Etudes  Juives,  vol.  xv,  161  flf);    Driver,  Hebrew  Authority  in  Dr. 
Hoggarth's  Authority  and  Archeology,  Sacred  and  Profane,  London,  1899;   pp.  39-45; 
Expository  Times,  Oct.,  Dec,  1906;   and  his  two  articles  in  the  Guardian,  March  11, 
and  April  8,  1896;    Gray,  Expositor,  May,  1898;    Hommel,  Expository  Times,  Nov., 
1896;    Jastrow,  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.,  1900;   Johns,  Expository  Times,  Aug., 
1899;  Oflford,  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archceology,  xxi,  p.  256;  Peiser,  B 
Mitteilungen  der  vorderasiatischen  Gesellschaft,  1897;    iv.;    Winckler,  Aliorientalische 
Forschungen,  vol.  i,  part  i;  Wellhausen,  Literature  Centralblatt,  1898,  col.  1692;  King, 
L.,  Letters  and  Inscriptions  of  Hammurabi,  3  vol.,  1898-1900  (especially  the  Introduc- 
tion) ;   as  well  as  the  works  on  Hammurabi's  time  and  reign  mentioned  below. 
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We  read  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis :    "  It  came  to  pass 
in  the  clays  of  Amraphel,  King  of  Shin'ar;*  Arioch,  King  of  EUasar;* 

*Shin'ar  is  in  all  probability  the  Hebrew  name  for  both  North  and  South  Baby- 
lonia (Gen.  x,  10;  XI,  2;  Jos.  vii,  21;  Isa.  xi,  11;  Zech.  v,  11;  Dan.i,  2).  It  is  probably 
a  dialectic  variation  or  phonetic  corruption  of  the  flkbylonian  name  Shurner  or  Sumer,. 
denoting  Southern  Babylonia,  while  Akkad  (Gen.  x,  10),  was  the  name  for  Northern 
Babylonia.  In  Gen.  xiv  we  are  told  that  Amraphel  was  king  of  Shinar;  and  in  Gen. 
X,  10,  Shinar  is  described  as  the  district  in  which  were  situated  the  four  great  cities 
of  Babylonia,  namely.  Babel,  Erech,  Accad  and  Calneh;  consequently,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Shinar  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis  was  that  part  of  Babylonia^ 
of  which  the  city  of  Babel,  or  Babylon,  was  the  capital,  as  this  was  in  the  northern 
division  of  the  country;  for  if  the  Shinar  of  Scripture  is  the  Shumer  of  the  Babylonian 
monimients,  Shinar  would  have  been  its  southern  half.  Jensen,  however,  objects- 
that  Shumer  stands  for  Southern  Babylonia  (cf .  ZeUschrift  fur  Keilinschnftforschung, 
vol.  ii,  p.  419),  although  the  majority  of  Assyriologists  are  in  favor  of  their  identity- 
At  any  rate,  in  the  latest  period  of  Hebrew  literature  Shinar  denoted  the  whole  plain 
of  Northern  and  Southern  Babylonia.  Cf.  Pinches,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light 
of  the  Historical  Records  and  Legends  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  London,  1902,  pp. 
119,  134,  and  his  article  on  "Shinar"  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  iv,. 
p.  503;  Sayce  Patriarchal  Palestine,  pp.  67-8.  The  identification  of  Shinar  and 
Sumer,  as  well  as  the  original  form  and  meaning  of  the  latter,  are  not  very  certain. 
Oppert  erroneously  derived  the  Hebrew  term  Shinar  from  ^^^,  shene,  "two,"  and  "ina, 
nahar,  "river,"  i.  e.,  "the  country  of  the  two  rivers,"  i.  e.,  Mesopotamia;  but  the 
interchange  of  the  hard  guttural  ain  m  Shin'ar  with  the  soft  guttural  he  in  the  word 
nahar  js  inadmissable.  (Oppert,  Etudes  Assyriennes,  p.  137;  and  Expedition  Scien- 
Hfique  en  Misopotamie,  tome  i,  p.  259,  and  tome  ii,  p.  89  and  98).  In  1872  Dr.  E. 
Schrader  proposed  to  read  the  ideographic  signs  for  the  country  as  a  noun  of  dual 
form,  1.  e.,  sani-iri,  or,  sania-ira  (dual),  which  would  mean  the  "country  of  the  twa 
cities,"  I.e.,  of  Shumer  and  Akkad.  {Keilinschrift.  und  rfa«  Alt.  Testament,  Isted., 
p.  34),  but  in  the  light  of  modem  researches  these  etymologies  are  of  antiquarian 
interest  rather  than  of  scientific  value.  Comp.,  however,  the  Ensrlish  verion  of  the 
second  edition  of  Schrader*s  work  The  C uniform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament, 
p.  103  flf.  Dillmann  seems  to  incline  in  favor  of  Hal^vy's  suggestion  {Journal  Asiatique 
S^rie  \iii,  vol.  12,  p. ■507flr.),  and  reads  ^y^tr  "the  two  cities."  Commentary 
on  Genesis,  ad  locum.  Comp.  also  Spurrell,  Notes  on  the  Text  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,, 
2d  ed.,  1896,  p.  109;  and  Abb6  Vigouroux,  La  Bible  et  les  d^couvertes  modernes  en 
Palestine,  en  Egypte  et  en  Assyria,  6th  ed.,  vol.  i,  pp.  351-353. 

'One  of  the  chief  cities  of  Southern  Babylonia,  together  with  Erech,  Sirpurra 
and  Nippur.  In  the  Babylonian  inscriptions  it  appears  under  the  fonn  of  Larsa 
which,  in  later  times,  became  one  of  the  principle  centres  of  sun-worship.  Larsa 
is  now  represented  by  the  mounds  of  Senkerch,  in  Lower  Babylonia,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Euphrates  and  about  midway  between  Erech  (Warka)  and  Vv  Mugay- 
yar;  cf.  Loftus,  Travels  in  Chaldaea  and  Susiani,  p.  244  flf  ;  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das 
Parodies,  p.  223-4;  Schrader,  Keilinschrift.  und  das  A.  Testament,  2d  ed.,  pp.  135-6; 
Vigouroux,  op.  cit.,  p.  491-2;  Sayce,  Patriarchal  Palestint,  1897,  pp.  69-70.  The 
Biblical  form  of  the  name  represents,  according  to  Prof.  Sayce,  "al-Larsa,"  i.  e.,. 
"the  city  of  Larsa;"  {op.  cit.,  p.  69,  and  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  sub  voce), 
or  a  confusion  between  the  name  of  Larsa  and  the  Babylonian  al-sarri,  i,  p.,  "city 
of  the  king;"  {Higher  Criticism  and  the  Verdict  of  the  Monuments,  p.  165);  The 
transposition  of  the  consonants  r  and  s  in  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  was  easily- 
explained  by  Lenonnant  {La  langue  primitive  de  la  Chald^e,  p.  377),  and  accepted 
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€Hedorlaomer,  King  of  Elam;'  and  Tid*al,  King  of  Goiini/  that  they 
made  war  with  Bera,  King  of  Sodom,*  and  with  Birsha,  King  of  Go- 
by H.  Rawlinson  and  George  Smith.  According  to  Hal^vy,  however,  the  original 
form  of  La-arm  was  Ellaarsa  (Recherches  Bibliqves,  p.  253)  .The  Ellasar  of  Gen.  xiv 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  that  Situated  in  the  S.  of  Assyria  to  the  N.  of  Babylonia, 
mentioned  by  Isaiah  xxxvii,  12,  and  in  II  Kings  xix,  12,  which,  according  to  G.  Smith, 
was  formerly  called  Tel-Kamri,  or  Humut,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Tiglathpileser  11, 
and  called  by  him  Tel-Assur  (Corap.  Zeitschrift  fur  Aegyptiache  Sprache,  1869,  p.  11. 
Dillmann,  Comm.  on  Genesis  (Eng.  trans.),  vol.  ii,  p.  63,  and  Vigouroux,  op.  cil., 
p.  492. 

'Elam  is  the  name  of  a  country  and  people  situated  to  the  E.  of  Babyloma,  and 
N.  E.  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  capital  of  which  was  Susa.  The  form  of  the  name 
in  Assyro-Babylonian  is  Elama,  Elamma  and  Elamtv,  which  means  ''Highlands,'' 
a  name  which  was  also  applied  by  the  ancient  Babylonians  to  the  Amorite  Highlands 
of  Canaan.  In  Sumerian,  the  language  of  the  pre-Semitic  inhabitants  of  Babylonia, 
the  country  of  Elam  was  called  Numma  or  Ximma  which  has  the  same  meaning. 
According  to  Gen.  x,  22,  Elam  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Shem,  which  is  true 
only  geographically,  for,  ethnographically  and  linguistically  considered,  the  Elamites 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  descendants  of  Shem. 

*The  word,  as  a  common  noun,  means  literally  "nations,"  ^^''wr.  Xo  people 
with  such  a  name,  however,  has  as  yet  been  found.  According  to  Gesemus,  followed 
by  N6ldeke,  the  name  is  identical  with  the  Q^^n  "K  of  Gan.  x,  5.  The  rendering 
*'king  of  nations"  is  evidently  too  indefinite  and  meaningless,  for  it  gives  no  suitable 
^ense  without  some  further  name  to  define  it  (Spurrell,  Notes  on  Genesis,  p.  147). 
Dillmann,  followed  by  the  majority  of  commentators,  rightly  argues  that  "it  must 
be  a  proper  name  though  the  reading  may  be  corrupt,"  {Commentary  on  Genesis^ 
Eng.  Trans.,  vol.  ii,  p.  37).  According  to  H.  Rawlinson's  conjecture,  which  is  now 
widely  accepted,  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  Gutim,  the  Guti 
•of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  a  powerful  people  dwelling  E.  of  the  little  Zab  in  N. 
Mesopotam  a.  T^enormant  understands  by  it  the  Semitic  races  of  Northern  Meso- 
potamia (cf.  F.  Delitzsch,  Commentary  on  Gene^i^,  Eng.  Trans.,  vol.  i,  p.  399);  while 
Prof.  Sayce  thinks  that  Goiim  corresponds  to  the  "  Umm/m-manda'^  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  which  denotes  the  hordes  of  northen  people,  who  have  been  conspicuous, 
from  time  to  time,  by  their  invasions  and  rebellions.  They  represented,  he  tells 
us,  the  Kurdish  tribes  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Elam.  (Cf.  his  Article  on  "Goiim" 
in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii,  p.  224,  m  which  he  refers  to  Dr.  Pinches's 
paper  on  "Certain  Inscriptions  and  Records  referring  to  Babylonia  and  Elam,"  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  xxix,  45-81).  Comp.  also  Delitzsch,  Wo 
lag  das  Parodies,  p.  233  flf.,  who  suggests  their  identification  with  the  3?ip  of  Ezec, 
?cxiii,  10;  and  E.  Schrader  Keilinschriften  und  Geschichtsforschung,  1878,  pp.  258,  271, 
294,  451  and  473;  Driver,  Commentary  on  Genesis,  1904,  p.  158:  Pinches,  The  Old 
Testament  in  the  Light  of  the  Records  of  Assy,  and  Bab.,  pp.  206-7;  Sayce,  The  Higher 
Criticism  and  the  Verdict  of  the  Monuments,  p.  167;  Hommel,  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition^ 
p.  208  and  318,  where  the  author  advances  the  hypothesis  that  the  Goiim,  or  Goi, 
of  Gen.  xiv,  probably  ought  to  refer  to  the  territory  of  Gaww,  or  Yemama,  near 
Saba,  in  South  Arabia. 

'One  of  the  five  "cities  of  the  Plain"  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven  (Gen.  xix,  24), 
the  other  four  being  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboiim  and  Zoar,  although  the  last  men- 
tioned, probably  on  account  of  its  insignificance,  is  expressly  said  to  have  escaped 
ruin.     Sodom  was  probably  situated  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  is  now 
Jebel  Usdum,  or  Sadum;    cf.  Dillmann,  Comm.  on  Gen.  ad  locum-,    E.  Robinson, 
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morrah*;  Shinab,  King  of  Admah;'  and  Shemeber,  King  of  Zeboiim,*^ 
and  the  King  of  Bela  (the  same  is  Zoar).'  All  these  joined  together 
in  the  vale  of  Siddim  (the  same  is  the  Salt  Sea)/'    Twelve  years  they 

Researches  in  Palestine ,  etc.,  vol.  ii,  187  flf;  G.  A.  Smith,  Historical  Geography  of  the- 
Holy  Land  J  pp.  505  fT;  Blankenhom  in  Zeitschrift  des  Deutschen  Palaestina-VereinSf 
vol.  xix  (1896)  pp.  53  fT;  F.  Buhl,  Geographic  des  alien  Palasiina,  1896,  p.  271,  117^ 
274,  and  the  articles  on  "Sodom''  in  Hastings'  and  Cheyne's  Bible  Dictiunaries. 

•Mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  but  always  in  connection 
with  Sodom.  The  root  of  the  name,  if  same  as  that  of  the  Arabic,  would  mean ' '  a  city 
overwhelmed  with  water."  According  to  Dr.  Hull  the  position  of  Gomorrah,  along- 
with  that  of  Sodom  and  the  other  three  cities,  is  now  generally  admitted  to  have  been 
in  the  Arabah,  or  plain,  which  lies  to  the  north  and  not  to  the  south  end  (cf.  sup.) 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  (article  "Gomorrah"  in  Hastings'  D.  B.).  Dr.  Hull  seems  to  base 
his  opinion  mainly  on  Canon  Tristram's  researches  {Land  of  Israel^  2d  ed.,  pp.  363- 
366),  as  well  as  on  his  own  personal  inspection  of  the  localities.  Comp.  however, 
G.  A.  Smith,  Historical  Geog.  of  the  Holy  iMnd,  pp.  506-508,  where  both  opinions- 
are  ably  discussed. 

'Mentioned  also  in  Gen.  x,  19;  Deut.  xxix,  22;  and  Hosea  xi.  8;  but  as  yet  not 
identified. 

•Unknown  and  not  yet  identified.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  Gen.  \,  19;  Deut. 
xxix,  23,  and  Hosea  xi,  8. 

•The  name  of  this  fifth  city  of  the  '* Plain*'  is  explained  in  Gen.  xix,  22,  by  a 
popular  etymology  as  signifying  "Uttleness"  (Cf.  sup.).  The  name  Zoar  is  men- 
tioned by  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Ptolemy,  and  several  Arabic  geogmphers  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  an  important  place  or  city  lying  at  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Cf. 
Driver's  article  in  Hastings'  D.  B.)  Tuch,  Commentary  on  Genesis,  2d  ed.,  p.  280  ff; 
Guy  le  Strange,  Palestine  under  the  Moslems,  London,  1890,  pp.  286-292;  Knobel, 
Genesis,  ad  locum;  E.  Robinson,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  517-19;  Wetzstein,  in  Delitzhch's 
Comment,  oti  Genesis,  p.  564  flf.  (ith  ed.,  1872);  Tristram,  Land  of  Moah,  p.  60  flf, 
etc.  .  .  .  Whether  the  city  of  Zoar,  together  with  the  other  four  cities  of  the  Plain, 
was  situated  on  the  South  or  North  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  not  yet  settled.  The 
south  side  is  accepted  by  Knobel,  Delitzsch,  Kcil,  Dillmann,  Riehm,  Socin,  Buhl, 
G.  A.  Smith,  Clerraont-Ganneau,  Dnver,  Blankenhom  and  the  majority  of  com- 
mentators; while  Major  Conder,  Grove,  Tristram,  Hull  and  the  other  English  members 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  argue  in  favor  of  the  North.  Cf.  the  very  ex- 
haustive article  on  the  subject  by  Canon  Driver,  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
sub  voce.  The  English  rendering  " cities  of  the  Plain"  stands  for  the  Hebrew  ^33; 
but  Kikkar  means  circle,  from  the  stem  karar,  which  originally  meant  *'to  move 
around,"  hence  "to  repeat,"  to  "advance  and  retreat."  The  term  was  apphed  to 
the  Jordan  Valley  which  is  explicitly  called  IT^'H  133,  i.  e.,  "the  Circle  of  Jordan" 
in  Gen.  xili,  10,  11;  and  2  K.  vii,  46;  II  Chron.  iv,  17.  Elsewhere  it  is  used  alone,  as 
in  Gen.  xiii,  12;  xix,  17,  29;  Deut.  xxxiv;  and  II  Sam.  xvnii,  23. 

"In  Gen.  xiv,  3,  the  "Vale  of  Siddim"  is  identified  with  the  Salt  Sea,  and  in 
V.  10,  the  locality  is  described  as  being  full  of  wells  of  bitumen.  The  V'ale  of  Siddim 
is  mentioned  by  this  name  only  in  this  chapter,  and  its  identification  with  the  Dead 
Sea  is  rather  hypothetical,  for,  as  Canon  Driver  remarks,  if  the  Vale  of  Siddim  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  entire  Salt  Sea,  as  the  writer  of  Gen.  xiv  seems  to  indicate, 
then  we  have  a  geologically  impossible  theory,  for  the  Dead  Sea  existed  ages  before 
the  time  of  Abraham.  Consequently,  either  the  clause  in  ver.  36  is  a  late  and  in- 
correct gloss,  or  the  reference  (if  the  narrative  is  historical),  is  to  the  shallow  southern 
part  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where,  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  there  may  have  been  dry  land^ 
Cf.  Driver's  article  on  ** Siddim'*  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
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-served  Chedorlaonier,  and  in  the  thirteenth  year  they  rebelled.  And 
in  the  fourteenth  year  came  Chedorlaonier,  and  the  kings  that  were 
with  him,  and  smote  the  Rephaim  in  Ashteroth-Karnaini,"  and  the 
Zuzim  in  Ham,"  and  the  Emim  in  Shaveh-Kiriathaim,"  and  the 

"Rephaim,  or  "sons  of  Repha'",  i.  e.,  "Giants;"  so  LXX  and  Peshitta.  In 
our  text  it  refers,  undoubtedly,  to  an  old  race  of  giants  reputed  to  have  once  inhabited 
the  western  and  eastern  Jordan-Laud.  Comp.  Jos.  xv,  8;  II  Sam.  xxi,  16,  18,  20; 
Deut.  iii,  11.  As  a  noun,  the  word  is  of  plural  form  and  means  shades^  ghosts,  etc., 
and  is  connected  by  Stade  (Geschichte  Israels,  I,  p.  420)  with  the  root  HBi  "to 
sink'*  and  ''relax/'  hence  *' extinct"  "sunken,"  ''powerless,"  etc.  (Cf.  Driver's 
Commentary  on  Deuteronomy,  p.  37),  or  "shadowy,"  "vaguely  known,"  etc.,  according 
to  Schwally  {Zeitschrift  fur  alttest.  Wissenschaft,  xviii  (1898)  p.  127  fT,  and  Stade, 
op.  cit.f  loc.  cit.).  Og,  King  of  Bashan,  is  described  in  Jos. xii,4;xiii,  12, as  "of  the 
remnant  of  the  Rephairn."  In  the  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  O.  T.  the  name  Rephaim 
is  applied  to  the  dead  in  Sheol  (presumably  as  being  "sunken,"  and  "extinct"). 
Ashteroth-kaniaim,  or,  simply,  Ashteroth,  as  in  Deut.  i,  4;  Jos.  xxi,  27,  was  one  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Bashan,  identified  with  the  modem  TePAshtera,  two  and  a 
half  hours'  journey  from  Nawa,  and  21  miles  E.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  or  Muzeirile, 
S  miles  further  S.  Cf.  Dillmann,  Gen.,  p.  238;  Spurrell,  Notes  on  Genesis,  148;  Driver's 
art.  on  "Ashteroth,"  in  Hastings'  D.  B.;  Bull,  Geographic  d.  Allen  Palaestinn,2iSff ; 
G.  A.  Smith  in  Cheyne's  EncyclopcBdia  Bihlica,  col.  335  fF.  Wetzste  n  prefers  to 
identify  it  with  Bosra,  the  capital  of  Hauran.  Comp.,  however,  N6ldeke's  refutation 
of  this  opinion  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Deutsche  M orgenlandische  Gesellschaft ,  vol.  xxix, 
p.  431.  The  LXX,  Codex  Vaticanus,  reads  'A^trrapibe  Kal  Kapi-aiv^  and  Kuenen 
thinks  it  possible  that  this  is  the  true  reading.  Cf .  Rob.  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites, 
p.  310;  Dillmann's  Gen.  ad  loc.  Buhl  in  Z.  D.  P.  V.,  vol.  xiii,  42  ff.  The  name  means 
'*the  two-homed  Ashtoreth"  who,  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  was  represented  with 
two  horns.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  form  Ashteroth-Kamaim  means  simply 
"Ashtorcth  near,  or  which  is  near  Kamaim." 

^'Probably,  as  first  suggested  by  Gesenius,  the  same  as  the  Zamzummim  of 
Deut,  ii,  20,  21,  who  are  supposed  to  have  preceded  the  Ammonites  in  the  occupation 
of  the  N.  E.  region  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Cf.  Xoldcke,  Untersnchungen  zur  Kritik  d, 
A.  Testament,  p.  162;  Dillmann,  op.  cit.,  and  Dclitzsch,  Driver,  etc.,  ad  loc,  and 
the  la  tier's  Comtnentary  on  Deuteronomy,  in  the  "International  Critical  Commentary," 
p.  40.  The  phonetic  dilTerence  between  the  two  forms,  i.  e.,  Zuzim  and  Zamzummim, 
has  been  ingeniously  explained  by  Prof.  Sayce  on  the  ground  of  a  supposedly  Babylon- 
ian version  of  the  story.  (Cf.  Hujher  Criticism  and  the  Verdict  of  the  Monuments, 
p.  106  f,  and  Expository  Times,  ^iil,  463).  In  Babylonian  m  and  w  are  represented 
by  the  same  phonetic  character.  Hence,  according  to  Sayce,  in  Deut,  ii,  20,  the 
name  appears  as  it  was  actually  pronounced — or,  at  least,  nearly  so  (i.  e.,  Zuzim  for 
Za  WZeWim),  while  in  Gen.  xiv,  5,  it  appeal's  as  it  was  written  by  a  scribe  who  was 
translating  from  a  Babylonian  document  (i.  c,  ZaMZeMim),  and  did  not  know  what 
the  true  pronunciation  was.  But,  as  Dr.  Driver  remarks,  before  this  theory  can 
be  accepted,  better  proof  is  needed  than  has  hitherto  been  advanced  that  Gen.  xiv 
was  really  translated  from  a  Babylonian  original;  the  strongly  Hebraic  style  and 
coloring  of  the  chapter  do  not  favor  the  supposition  (article  *' Zuzim,"  in  Hastings' 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  \o\.  iv,  p.  994.  A  locality  with  the  name  of  Ziza,  Ij'ing  between 
Bosra  and  Lijun  and  mentioned  by  several  Arabic  geogi*aphei*s  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
such  as  Ibn  Battuta  and  Abulfeda,  has  been  favorably  identified  with  the  Biblical 
locality  (Cf.  Tristram,  The  Land  of  Moab,  p.  182  flf).  Ham  was  probably  the  capital 
•of  that  little  kingdom. 

"'*£mim"   means  in  Hebrew   "terrore,"   or  *'the   terrible  ones."     According 
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Horites  in  their  mount  Seir,  unto  el-Paran,  which  is  by  the  wilder- 
ness.** And  they  retui-ned,  and  came  to  En-Misphat  (the  same  is 
Kadesh),"  and  smote  all  the  country  of  the  Amalekites,  and  also  the 

to  Deut.  ii,  10  flf,  the  Emim  were  a  giant  people  who  once  inhabited  the  territory 
E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  S.  half  of  the  territory  between  Bashan  and  Seir,  aften^ards 
occupied  by  the  Moabites.  The  Emim,  we  are  told,  were  called  so  by  their  conquerors, 
the  Moabites,  on  account  of  their  gigantic  size  and  strength,  being  "as  tall  as  the 
anakim."  Shaveh-Kiriathaim.  or  "the  plain  of  Kjriathaim,"  was  situated  about 
10  miles  N.  of  the  Amon,  and  10  miles  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  Num.  xxxii,  37,  and 
Jos.  xiii,  19,  the  town  "Kiriathaim"  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  Reubenites; 
in  Jer.  xlviii,  23,  and  Ezek.  xxv,  9,  as  belonging  to  the  Moabites.  According  to  the 
Onomasticon^  it  was  situated  about  10  Roman  miles  (or  four  hours  journey)  south- 
west of  MSdeba.  The  ruins,  called  at  the  pre3ent  day  Kareyat,  have  been  identified 
by  Seetzen,  Burkhardt,  Baedeker,  (Socin)  and  Dillmann,  with  this  Biblical  locality. 
Cf.  also  G.  A.  Smith,  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  p.  567  flf;  Buhl,  Geogr^jphie,  p.  267; 
Tristram,  Land  of  Moab,  p.  275,  305.  The  dual  form  of  the  name  may  suggest  the 
idea  that  it  comprised  two  cities,  i.  e.,  ^^  double-town ^  On  the  famous  Moabite 
stone,  line  10.  (8-9th  century  B.  C),  the  place  is  mentioned  under  the  form  of  Kiria- 
ihei\. 

"The  Horites  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of  Edom  in 
the  land  of  Seir,  i.  e.,  in  the  hill  country  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Aelanitic 
Gulf.  According  to  Deut.  ii,  12,  22,  Yahweh  destroyed  them  before  the  sons  of  Esau 
(i.  e.,  the  Ekiomites)  and  gave  the  latter  their  country.  Nowhere  in  the  O.  T.  are 
the  Horites  said  to  be  rephaim  or  ''giants,"  as  it  is  said  of  the  Emim  and  the  Zam- 
zummim,  although,  in  all  probability,  they  were;  for  their  name  would  mean  ''cave- 
dwellers'*  or  "Troglodytes"  from  the  Hebrew  "iVn  hole,  Arab,  hawr.  cave.  Cf. 
Driver's  Deuteronomy,  p.  38;  Hommel,  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition,  p.  263;  W,  Max 
MQller,  Asien  und  Europa,  p.  138,  155,  156.  According  to  Sayce  {High.  Crit.  and 
the  Monuments,  p.  204);  "it  is  better  to  connect  it  with  a  root  which  signifies  'white," 
and  to  see  in  them  the  representatives  of  a  white  race  whom  their  neighbors  con- 
trasted with  the  red-skinned  Edomites.  In  this  case  they  would  have  been  members 
of  the  Amorite  stock  (cf.  Sayce's  article  on  the  "White  Race  of  Ancient  Palestine," 
in  the  Expositor,  July,  1888. 

**'En-mispath  means,  literally,  "Well  of  judgment,"  j.  e.,  a  place  where  there 
was  a  sacred  well  and  where  oracular  decisions  were  given  to  litigants  and  others. 
It  was,  in  all  probability,  the  seat  of  a  temple  or  oracle,  as  it  appears  from  its  second 
name  Kadesh,  i.  c.,  "sacred  "place.  Cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites,  1st  ed. 
p.  165,  2d  ed,  p.  181  and  P^re  Lagrange,  Religions  S^mitiques,  2d  ed.,  p.  265. 
In  the  history  of  Moses  the  place  is  often  called  "Kadesh  Bamea,"  concerning  which 
Colonel  Conder  remarks  "with  the  exception  of  Sinai,  no  spot  is  more  memorable 
in  the  history  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelltey."  No  plausible  identification  has 
as  yet  been  made  of  the  location  of  Kadesh-Barnea.  Those  of  Robinson  and  Wetzstein 
are  highly  probable,  while  that  of  Prof.  E.  H.  Palmer,  who  identifies  it  with  the  modem 
^Ain  Qadis,  on  the  wastem  slope  of  the  'Azazimeh  Plateau,  south  of  Elusa,  four  and 
a  half  hours  east-south-east  of  the  well  of  Hagar  and  about  50  miles  S.  of  Beersheba, 
is  more  acceptable.  Cf.  Conder  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  sub  voce;  and 
especially  Trumbull's  Kadesh-Barnea,  1881,  pp.  238-321.  On  the  modem  'Ain 
Kadish  cf.  The  Biblical  World,  (Chicago),  May,  1901,  p.  327  flf,  with  photographs 
and  plan. 
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Amorites,  that  dwelt  in  Hazazon-Tamar.**  And  there  went  out  the 
King  of  Sodom,  and  the  King  of  Gomorrah,  and  the  King  of  Admah, 
and  the  King  of  Zeboiim,  and  the  King  of  Bela,  and  they  set  the  battle 
in  array  against  them  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  .  .  .  four  kings  against 
the  five.  Now  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  full  of  slime  pits;  and  the 
Kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  fled,  and  they  fell  there,  and  they 
that  remained  fled  to  the  mountains.  And  they  took  all  the  goods 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  all  their  victuals,  and  went  their  way. 
And  they  took  Ix)t,  Abraham's  brother's  son,  who  dwelt  in  Sodom^ 
and  his  goods,  and  departed.  And  there  came  one  that  had  escaped^ 
and  told  Abraham  the  Hebrew;  now  he  dwelt  by  the  oaks  of  Mamre 
the  Amorite,  brother  of  Eshcol,  and  brother  of  Aner,  and  these  were 
confederate  with  Abraham.  And  when  Abraham  heard  that  his 
brother  was  taken  captive,  he  led  forth  his  -trained  men,  born  in  his 
house,  three  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  pursued  as  far  as  Dan.  And 
he  divided  himself  against  them  by  night,  he  ajid  his  servants,  and 
smote  them,  and  pursued  them  unto  Hobab,  which  is  on  the  left  hand 
of  Damascus.  And  he  brought  back  all  the  goods,  and  also  brought 
again  his  brother  Lot,  and  his  goods,  and  the  women  also,  and  the 
people.  ..."  (Next  follows  the  well-known  episode  of  Abraham's 
meeting  with  Melchizedek,  King  of  Salem  or  Jerusalem,  etc.   .    .    .   ) 

The  above  narrative  has  been,  for  the  last  half  century,  and 
especially  since  1869,  the  battle-field  of  two  diametrically  opposing 
schools  of  critics  and  excgetes,  the  one  holding  to  its  historical  accuracy, 
the  other  contending  that  it  is  a  fabrication  of  more  or  less  legendary 
character,  intended  to  glorify  Abraham  as  warrior  and  conqueror. 
In  1854  Grotefend,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Assyro-Babylonian  research 
and  a  man  of  exceptional  erudition,^'  in  a  fanciful  article,  published 

^•In  II  Chron.  xx,  2,  Hazazon  Tamar  is  identified  ^ith  'En-gedi,  (modem  name 
'ain-jidi,  "the  well  of  the  kid"),  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  noted  for  its  palm 
trees,  as  the  name  itself  indicates  *' (Palm-rows,"  or  "cutting  of  palms"),  Cf.  E. 
Robinson's  Bibl.  Researches,  i,  500-509;  Baedeker-Socin's  Palestine,  p.  143,  2d  ed., 
p.  175;  G.  A.  Smith,  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  p.  269  flf ;  Tristram,  Land  of 
Moab,  p.  280  ff;  Conder,  Bible  Places,  London,  1897,  pp.  8  and  113;  and  Delitzsch,. 
Dillmann,  Driver,  Spurrell,  etc.,  ad  locum.  Knobel  and  Holzinger  prefer  to  identify 
it  with  Thajtuira  (The  Tamar  of  Ez.  xlvii,  19;  xlviii,  28),  at  present  i*eprescnted  by 
Kumub,  about  20  miles  W.S.W.  of  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  But  this  view  is 
refuted  by  Cheyne  {Encyclopcedia  Biblica,  col.  1977).  Cf.  also  Driver's  Commentary 
on  Genesis,  p.  161-2. 

"Genesis  xiv,  1-18. 

»«0n  George  Frederik  Grotefend  (1775-1853),  and  his  work  cf.  Scholz,  Die  Keil- 
schrift'Urkunden,  Wurzhurg,  1877,  p.  12  ff ;  M^nant,  Les  Ecritures  Cuneiforms,  p. 
55;    Vigouroux,  Im  Bible  et  les  d^convertes  modernes  en  Egypte,  Assyrie  et  Palestine. 
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in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society j^*  advanced  the  theory 
that  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis  was  an  old  Babylonian  myth: 
Chedorlaonier  was  the  Autumn;  Amraphel,  the  Spring;  Arioch, 
the  Summer,  and  Tidal,  the  Winter.  He  based  his  theory  on  fantastic 
etymological  interpretations  of  the  names,  which  had  no  basis  in  any 
Semitic  language  known  to  him.  Chedorlaomer  means,  according 
to  him,  a  band  for  the  sheaf,  which  would  indicate  the  harvest  season 
and  consequently  the  Autumn;  Amraphel  was  formed  from  the 
word  'emer,  "lamb''  (Cf.  Esd.,  vii,  17),  and  pel-puly  "great,''  and, 
consequently,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac;  Arioch  represents  the 
"lion,"  another  sign  of  the  Zodiac;  and  Tidal,  from  tida,  "exp^ience," 
and  'al'Uo  enter/'  or  "the  setting  of  the  sun,"  (cf.  Dan.,  vi,  15),  and 
consequently  the  Winter.  The  five  Canaanitish  kings,  routed  by 
the  four  west-Asiatic  despots,  represent  the  five  complementary 
days  which  were  added  by  the  Babylonian  calendar  to  the  three 
himdred  and  sixty  days  to  form  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  (repre- 
sented in  our  narrative  by  the  twelve  years  of  the  Babylonian  supre- 
macy over  the  five  defeated  rulers.)" 

Von  Bohlen  thought  to  find  in  Amraphel,  the  legendary  King 
Sardanapalus;  in  Arioch,  Arbace  and  in  Chedorlaomer,  Belesis.** 
According  to  Hitzig,  the  campaign  of  the  four  Mesopotamian  kings 
was  an  imitation  of  the  campaign  of  Sennacherib,  King  of  Assyria, 

6th  ed.,  1896,  vol.  i,  p.  139  flf;  R.  W.  Rogers,  History  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia^  New 
York,  1901,  vol.  i,  p.  46  flf,  and  p.  175  flf ;  Hommers  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
<Italian  version)  p.  130;  Kaulen's  Assyrien  und  Babylonien,  etc.,  Freiburg,  1891, 
p.  47;  Hilprecht,  H.,  Explorations  in  Bible  Lands  during  the  I9th  century,  Philadelphia, 
1903,  pp.  23-21  and  187;  and  the  article  on  *'Grotefend,"  in  Vigouroux's  Dictionnaire 
dt  la  Bible;  and  Bettrage  zur  Assyriologie,  torn.  I.  Leipzig,  1890,  pp.  80-93. 

^*Zur  altesten  Sagenpoesie  des  Orients j  II.  "  Der  erste  Krieg  auf  Erden,  eine  Dichtung 
uus  spatere  Zeit,'^  in  the  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  Morgenlandischcn  Gcsellschaft ,  tome 
viii,  p.  800  ff. 

*Comp.  Vigouroux,  La  Bible  et  les  dicouvertcs  modemes,  6th  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  503, 
and  Ijes  Livres  Saijits  et  Ui  Critique  Rationaliste,  4th  ed.,  vol.  iv,  p.  299. 

**"As  to  the  question  whether  there  is  any  historical  reality  as  a  foundation  for 
our  narrative,  after  having  carefully  examined  the  circumstances  of  the  event,  we 
affirm  categorically  to  the  contrary.  In  fact,  it  is  not  credible  that  four  powerful 
Asiatic  monarchs  would  seriously  think  of  gathering  their  collective  forces  to  march 
againbt  a  rebellious  district  of  only  few^  miles  of  territory.  The  whole  of  Palestine, 
in  fact,  would  hardly  compensate  for  the  trouble  and  the  expense  of  such  a  war,  and 
a  subordinate  satrap  with  a  small  army  would  have  been  able  easily  to  bring  the 
rebels  into  submission.  Furthermore,  the  mention  of  Sennaar,  EUassar  and  Klam, 
<hows  that  we  have  here  a  political  condition  several  centurit»s  later  than  the  period 
to  which  the  events  narrated  are  attrbuted.  .  .  .  All  this  brings  the  events  hiptori- 
caUy  down  to  the  time  of  Sardanapalus."     Die  Genesis,  Koenigsberg,  1835,  p.  168-170. 
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against  Judah  (701  B.  C.)  which  took  place  several  centuries  later. 
Hitzig  thinks  that  the  simple  fact  that  both  campaigns  took  place 
in  the  "fom*teenth  year''  suffices  in  itself  to  justify  his  assertion." 
F.  Finzi,  the  first  and  almost  the  only  Italian  Assyriologist,  in 
his  clever,  although  now  antiquated  book,  entitled  Ricerche  per  lo 
studio  deir  antichita  assiraj  maintains  the  views  advanced  by  Grote- 
fend."  Knobel  holds  that,  although  the  basis  of  the  narrative  may 
be  historical,  the  whole  story  is  considerably  intermingled  with  legend^ 
ary  and  unhistorical  details.  It  was  impossible,  according  to  him, 
that  the  Elamite  rule,  represented  in  Genesis  xiv  by  Chedorlaomer, 
could  have  extended  its  dominion  as  far  as  Canaan  at  such  an  early 
date  as  that  of  Abraham.'* 

All  these  attacks,  however,  were  superseded  by  that  of  the  greatest 
living  Semitic  scholar,  Th.  Noldeke,  of  Strasburg,  who,  in  1869, 
published  his  masterly  treatise  On  the  Unhistorical  Character  of  the 
Fourteenth  Chapter  of  Genesis,^^  in  which  he  made  the  attempt  to  show 
that  criticism  has  for  ever  disproved  its  claim  to  be  historical ;  that 
the  political  situation  presupposed  by  it  was  impossible;  that  the 
names  of  the  several  kings  there  mentioned  were  etymological  in- 
ventions; that  many  of  the  geographical  names  were  cabalistic  in 
form ;  that  a  Babylonian  conquest  of  Canaan  at  such  an  early  period 
was  hardly  credible;  and  that  even  the  numter  of  Abraham's  men, 
318,  was  artificial,  for  it  represents  the  numerical  value  of  the  Hebrew 
letters  of  the  name  of  Eliezer,  Abraham^s  chief  of  staff  and  adviser 
(Gen.  XV,  2,)  which  are  nt^^^^N  i.  e.,  1  plus  30  plus  10  plus  70 
plus  7  plus  200  equal  318.  Noldeke's  views,  as  a  whole,  are  still 
holding  their  ground,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  majority 
of  modern  critics,  notwithstanding  the  greatly  modified  situation 
caused  by  the  discovery  and  deciphering  of  several  Babylonian  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions. 

Edward  Reuss,  in  1879,  wrote  that  ''Our  narrative  cannot  be 
as  old  as  it   is   supposed   to   be.     This   story   does   not   bear   the 

^*F.  Hitzig,  Gcschichie  des  Volkes  Israels,  Leipzig,  1869,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 

"Published  in  Torino,  1872,  p.  204  flf.  Cf.  Brunengo,  S.  J.  U  Impero  di  Bnhilonia 
e  di  Xinive,  etc.     Prato,  1885,  vol.  i,  p.  262. 

^Dic  Genesis,  Leipzig,  1860,  p.  152. 

**"Die  Ungeschichtlichkeit  der  Erzahlung  Gen,  xiv,"  in  his  Untersuchung 
zur  kritik  des  Alien  Testamenls,  Kiel,  1869,  pp.  156-172;  and  JahrbiXcher  fur  Wis- 
senchaftliche  Theologie,  (1870),  pp.  213  ff.  "The  arguments  can  be  easily  multiplied 
to  show  that  our  narrative  has  no  historical  value  whatever,"  op.  cit.,  p.  168;  **The 
whole  campaign  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  Jordan  is  improbable;  a  positive  sign, 
that  it  is  a  fiction,"  ibid,  p.  163. 
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mark  of  great  antiquity;  it  is  not  based  on  any  account  or  document 
which  can  be  said  to  refer  to  contemporary  testimony.  All  this  is  so 
certain  that  the  fact  of  the  campaign  itself  becomes  suspect.""  Sorensen 
thinks  that  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Grenesis  originally  referred  to 
the  campaign  of  Antigonus  against  the  Nabataeans,  which  took  place 
in  the  year  307  B.  C."  Kuenen  says  that  our  chapter  is  '^of  very 
recent  date,  however  archaic  it  may  be  in  form.  The  names  iTID 
and  yCHD  (v.  2)  are  S3mibolical.  Mamre  and  Eshkol,  and  presumably 
Aner  also  (v.  13,  24),  are  transformed  from  places  into  men.  Verses 
5  and  6,  relating  to  the  previous  inhabitants  of  the  Transjordanic 
district,  appear  to  have  been  adopted  from  Deut.  ii,  10-12,  20.  Verses 
18-20  are  intended  to  glorify  the  priesthood  of  Jerusalem  and  to  justify 
their  claiming  titles";"  and  as  to  its  historical  value  he  adopts  un- 
reservedly the  opinion  of  Noldeke  and  Ed.  Meyer.  According  to 
Wellhausen  the  whole  chapter  is  simply  a  very  late  interpolation. 
"That  at  the  time  of  Abraham  four  kings  from  the  Persian  Gulf  made 
a  razzia  (or  raid)  as  far  as  the  peninsula  of  Sinai;  that  they,  on  that 
occasion,  surprised  and  captured  five  city  princes  who  reigned  in  the 
Dead  Sea;  that  finally  Abraham,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  servants,  fell  upon  the  departing  victors,  and  recaptured 
what  they  had  robbed, — these  are  simply  impossibilities.""  The 
same  distinguished  critic  speaks  of  faith  in  the  historicity  of  our  narra- 
tive as  having  received  its  ^Meathblow"  from  Noldeke,  and  pronounces 
the  latter's  criticism  to  be  "unshaken  and  unanswerable.""  Kautzsch 
says  that  "  the  remarkable  chapter.  Genesis  xiv,  seems  to  be  taken 
from  a  Midrash  on  the  Patriarchal  History  and  is  probably  one  of  the 
additions  due  to  the  final  redactor."'*  Maspero,  admitting  a  probably 
historical  kernel  to  the  narrative,  adds  that  "La  tradition  h^braique 
s^empara  de  ce  fait  et  y  mela  assez  maladroitement  I'un  des  chefs 
mythiques  de  la  race  juive,"  i.  e.,  the  glorification  of  Abraham  as 

^Uhistoire  sainie  et  la  hi,  vol.  i,  p.  347-318. 

"Cf.  Noldeke,  op.  cit.,  p.  172;  and  Vigouroux,  Les  livres  Saints  et  la  critique  ra- 
iionaliste,  vol.  iv,  p.  307. 

^Historico-CrUical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Composition  of  the  Hexateuch^ 
London,  1886,  p.  324  and  143;  and  the  same  author's  Onderzoek,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  314, 
as  well  as  Stade,  Geschichte  Israels,  and  especially  his  article  in  the  Ztitschrift  fUr 
AUesttamcntltche  Wissenschaft,  vol.  vi.  p.  323  IT. 

^Die  Composition  des  Hexateuch  (3d  ed.)  Berlin,  1899,  p.  312. 

^p.  cit.,  pp.  311-312;  and  GeschichU  Israels,  1878,  p.  362. 

*^An  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament ,  London,  1899, 
p.  1 19,  note. 
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warrior  and  conqueror."  According  to  Winckler  the  story  that 
Abraham  with  318  servants  slew  his  enemies  may  go  back  to  a  moon- 
myth,  the  moon  being  visible  318  days  in  the  year,"  and  we  know 
that  according  to  the  same  scholar  and  others  like  Goldziher  and 
Stucken,  the  whole  patriarchal  history  resolves  itself  into  astral 
myths."  Cheyne  says  that  there  is  at  least  sufficient  reason  "for 
urging  at  any  rate  suspense  of  judgment  relative  to  the  historical 
character  of  the  Chedorlaomer  episode,  and  for  hesitating  to  follow 
M.  Loisy,  when  he  says  that  "  in  spite  of  some  critics,  this  episode  is  a 
sufficiently  good  certificate  of  personal  existence  for  the  Father  of 
the  Faithful ''  (Etudes  Bibliques,  3d  ed.,  Paris,  1903.  p.  176)." 
ChejTie^s  own  view  is  that  '^This  unique  narrative,  so  flattering  to  the 
pride  of  the  later  Jews,  is  evdiently  a  fragment  of  a  post-exilic  mid- 
rash  on  the  life  of  Abraham.'^"  The  same  negative  view  is  held  by 
E.  Meyer,*'  Cornell,"  Holzinger,"  and  others.  Renan  characterizes 
the  Chedorlaomer-Abraham  narrative  as  one  of  those  *' numerous 
episodes  of  the  charming  pastoral  epopoea  which  was  afterwards 
built  upon  this  golden  age  which  had  little  that  was  historical  about 
it";^*  and,  although,  he  explicitly  affirms  that  the  narrative  in  question 
"  is  the  only  fragment  in  these  legends  which  has  the  appearance  of  being 
taken  from  authentic  ancient  books,'*  (p.  97),  nevertheless  he  adds 
that "  It  is  dangerous  to  look  too  closely  after  history  in  ancient  dreams, 
where  spectres  are  indistinguisliable  from  men."** 

*^Histaire  Ancienne  des  peuples  de  VOrient,  6th  ed.  p.  188. 

"Apud  Gunkel  The  Legends  of  Genesis,  (Eng.  trans.),  Chicago,  1901,  p.  120. 

** Abraham  als  Babylonier,  Joseph  als  Egypter,  Leipzig,  1903;  Mythology  Among 
the  Hebrews,  (Eng.  trans,  by  J.  Martineau),  London;  and  Geschichte  Israels  in  Eimel- 
darsieUungen,  1897-1900;  E.  Stucken,  Astralmylhen  der  Hebraer,  Babylonier  und 
Egypter,  Leipzig,  1896-1902,  and  Beitrage  ziir  Orientalischen  Myihologie  in  the  Berlin 
Mitteilvngen  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  1902.  Comp.  the  interesting  article 
of  M.  E.  Cosquin  "Fantaisies  biblico-Mythologiquos  d'un  chef  d'^cole."  in  the  Revue 
Biblique,  Janvier,   1905,  pp.  3-58. 

** Bible  Problems  and  the.  New  Material  for  their  Solution,  (Crown  Theological 
Library),  New  York,  1904,  p.  261,  and  also  146-150. 

••Art.  ''Abraham"  in  the  Encycloytedia  Biblica,  co!.  25.  Comp.  also  the  same 
author's  "Hibbert  Lectures"  on  the  Origin  and  Religious  Contents  of  the  Psalter, 
London,  1889,  p.  42. 

^^Geschichie  des  Alterthwtis,  vol.  i,  p.  165  ff. 

**Einleitung  in  den  Alien  Testament,  p.  72  ff ;  although  in  his  HiMory  of  the  People 
of  Israel,  (Eng.  trans.)  p.  34,  he  vaguely  admits  that  the  tradition  which  represents 
Abraham  as  a  religious  leader  and  hero  is  probably  historical. 

^Einleitung  in  den  Hexateuch,  1893,  vol.  i,  p.  424  flf. 

^History  of  the  People  of  Israel  (Eng.  trans.)  vol.  i,  p.  96. 

*^0p.  cit,  p.  98. 
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H.  P.  Smith,  one  of  the  latest  historians  of  Israel,  writes  that  in 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis  "  to  our  surprise,  Abraham  appears 
as  a  general.  He  has  a  body  of  trained  slaves  which  enables  him  to 
defeat  an  army  of  regulars.  The  inconsistency  of  the  picture  with 
what  we  find  elsewhere  is  plain  enough.  Where  was  this  valiant 
band  of  retrainers  when  Sarah  was  taken  into  the  harem  of  Pharaoh? 
The  doubt  suggested  by  the  discordance  in  the  accounts  is  confirmed 
by  closer  examination  of  the  narrative  of  victory  itself.  The  route 
of  Chedorlaomer  is  imintelligible  if  his  objective  point  was  the  cities 
of  the  Plain.  The  mustering  of  four  Mesopotamian  kings  against 
the  five  towns  was  ludicrously  out  of  proportion.  The  \'ictory  of 
Abraham,  the  complete  recovery  of  the  spoil,  and  the  lack  of  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Chedorlaomer  to  re-establish  himself,  are 
alike  inconceivable.  We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  leave  this  section 
out  of  our  calculation.  Its  discordance  with  the  general  picture  is  too 
pronounced  to  allow  us  to  regard  it  as  historical.*''' 

Finally,  Mr.  Chilperic  Edwards,  in  his  recent  book  on  the  **  Ham- 
murabi Code  and  the  Sinaitic  Legislation,"*'  tells  us  that  ''the  earlier 
school  of  Assyriologists  were  led  into  many  errors  through  paying  too 
much  regard  to  the  fables  of  classical  writers,  such  as  Ctesias  and 
Herodotus.  But  though  these  authors  have  long  been  given  up  as 
misleading,  the  ignis  fatmis  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis  still 
flickers  over  the  field  of  Assyriology.  If  it  were  not  for  Grenesis  xiv, 
many  commonly-made  assertions  would  never  have  been  invented, 
and  Babylonian  history  would  have  been  more  sober  and  less  imagina- 
tive. It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this  chapter  should  have  had 
such  a  hypnotising  effect,  for  its  fictitious  nature  is  its  most  obvious 
characteristic.  The  well-known  Orientalist,  Professor  Noldeke,  dem- 
onstrated its  unhistorical  nature  half  a  century  ago,  and  his  conclusions 
have  never  been  refuted.  In  fact,  it  is  somewhat  a  slur  on  one's  intelli- 
gence to  have  it  presented  as  possessing  any  historical  value  whatever."** 

*H)ld  Testament  History ^  in  the  International  Theological  Library,  New  York, 
1903,  p.  37.  In  the  notes  to  the  above  quotation  the  author  adds  that  "the  archaic 
allusion  to  Raphaim  and  Luzim  (Gen.  xiv,  5-7)  and  other  long-perished  nations  seems 
to  be  based  on  the  notice  in  Deut.  ii.  The  route  around  the  Dead  Sea,  into  the  desert 
and  back,  is  impracticable  for  an  army,"  and  the  desperate  attempts  that  have 
been  made  of  late  years  to  secure  the  historicity  of  this  chapter,  on  the  ground  of 
Babyloiuan  literature,  are  futile,  for  **all  that  seems  to  be  established  is  that  the 
author  of  our  section  knew  by  tradition  of  early  Elamite  supi-emacy  in  Western 
Asia." 

^'Issued  by  the  "Rationalist  Press  Association,"  London,I904. 

**0p.  cit.,  pp.   151-152. 
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Aside  from  what  is  arbitrary  and  untenable  in  Noldeke's  theory 
and  that  of  the  majority  of  advanced  critics,  it  cannot  be  asserted 
that  their  attacks,  as  a  whole,  are  altogether  prejudiced  and  sophistical. 
They  have  undoubtedly  showed  that  in  many  of  the  details  the  narrative 
as  it  now  stands,  must  have  undergone  the  subtle  touch  of  some  post- 
exilic  wTiter  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  scholar,  historian,  and  ro- 
mancer. Many  of  the  geographical  and  ethnographical  names  so 
profusely  scattered  through  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  seem  to 
be  too  artificial  and  cabalistic  to  admit  a  strict  historical  foimdation.** 
The  Jewish  doctors  themselves  seem  to  have  felt  the  difficulty,  as 
their  interpretation  of  many  of  the  proper  names  amply  shows.** 

The  names  of  the  four  Mesopotamian  kings  and  their  kingdoms 
are  certainly  historical,  although  somewhat  transfigured.  The  four 
names  of  the  kings  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Plain  (the  name  of  the  fifth 
not  being  mentioned),  are  rather  problematic.  The  names  Bera, 
Birsha,  Shinab,  and  Shemeber  mean,  according  to  Hitzig, "  blasphemer," 
''rogue,"  ''serpent\s  tooth,"  and  "scorpion's  poison,"  respectively, 
but  as  Delitzsch  remarks,  "  this  has  only  the  value  of  a  poor  witticism" 
{Commentary  on  Genesis ^  vol.  i,  p.  399).  The  Jewish  doctors  have 
already  pointed  out  that  the  names  yiD  Bera,  and  ytJ^ID  Birsha, 
are  composed  from  y"1"[D  benra,  literally  ''the  son  of  evil,"  and 
J^tin"[D,  ben-resha,  ''the  son  of  wickedness."  Shemeber,  the  name 
of  the  fourth  king,  appears  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  as  *1DNQE^, 
i.  e.,  "the  name  is  lost."  Halevy  (Revue  des  Etudes  JuiveSy  vol.  x, 
1885,  p.  3,)  thinks  that  the  names  Bera'  and  Birsha'  are  composed 
from  yn-^DN  and  ytTT^DN.  But  the  Septuagint  has  BaXXa  for 
yiD  and  levaap  (Samaritan  1NJ2^)  for  DNJtJ^,  and  pronounces 
*lDNOtJ^  lujioj^op.  Gesenius  (Thesaurus),  and  Hitzig  (Geschichte  Israels, 
p.  25),  think  the  names  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  artificial,  and 
that  they  simply  mean  ^^ submerged y^'  ^^ overwhelmed,^^  ^^ destroyed,^' 
^^ swallowed  by  the  earth,^'  etc.,  being  a  description  of  their  fate.  But, 
as  Dillmann  remarks,  "  when  the  tradition  (of  the  form  of  the  names) 
is  so  uncertain,  an  interpretation  of  the  names  from  Hebrew  roots  is, 
to  say  the  least,  a  doubtful  proceeding.  (Commentary  on  Genesis, 
vol.  ii,  p.  39).  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  in  verse  1,  the  four 
kings  are  named  in  alphabetical  order,  which  betrays,  according  to 
some,  a  cabalistic  elaboration,  for,  although  the  leader  of  the  campaign 
is  undoubtedly  Kedorlaomer,  his  name  is  postponed  for  the  sake  of 

**Cf.   Ndldeke,  op.  cit. 

**Cf.  Jerusalem  Talmud,  Bereshith  Rabba. 
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3iterar>"  artifice.  The  scene  in  the  storv  is  laid  in  the  Vale  of  Siddim. 
But  according  to  Xoldeke  and  others,  this  should  most  prol>ably  be 
read  Shedim  (the  difference  in  Hebrew  is  merely  a  dot  on  the  conso- 
nant C*) — i.  e.,  "demons,"  as  in  Deut.  xxxii,  17,  and  Psalms  cvi,  37. 
The  foes  smitten  by  Chedorlaomer  are,  consequently,  of  a  suspiciously 
eschatological  character  (Cf.  Chilperic  Edwards,  op.  ciV.,  p.  152-3). 
"The  names  Rephaim,  Emim,  and  Zamzummim  are,"  as  Canon 
Driver  remarks,  "all  somewhat  curious,  and  provoke  speculation  as 
to  their  possible  origin  and  significance.  Rephaim  is  also  the  Hebrew 
(cf.  Isa.  xiv,  9;  Ps.  lxxx\'iii,  10,  etc.),  and  Phoenician  (cf.  Corpus 
Inscriptianum  Semiticarum,  I.  i,  38),  name  for  the  "sAodes,  or  ghosts''  of 
the  dead ;  HO^N  (whence  Emim)  is  a  Hebrew  won!  meaning  terror.  The 
Arabic  zamzamah  is  a  ^^ distant,  confused  sound,''  zizim  is  the  low  or 
joint  sound  of  the  Jinn,  heard  by  night  in  the  ilesert  (Lane,  Arabic 
Lexicon,  col.  1248-1249).  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  writes  (MS.  note): 
"Antioch  and  the  country  about  it  also  claimed  to  have  been  inhabited 
of  old  by  giants  (Malalas,  ed.  Bonn,  p.  202),  The  giant-legends  no 
doubt  arose  in  part  from  the  contemplation  of  ancient  ruins  of  great 
works  and  supposed  gigantic  tombs;  but  I  think  that  Schwally,  {Das 
Leben  nach  dem  Tode,  1892,  p.  64  f),  is  not  wrong  in  supposing  a  con- 
nection between  D^NSI  '^ghosts,''  and  D^N£31  ^^ extinct  giants,''  and 
also  in  connecting  D^O^N  with  HO^N  *^ terror.''  So  again  Zamzum- 
mim mean  doubtless,  he  says,  ^* whisperers,^'  ^'murmiirers:"  and  the 
name  might  have  been  illustrated  by  him  from  the  Arabic  azif,  the 
eerie  sound  of  the  Jinn  in  the  wilderness  (Wellhausen,  Reste  Arabische 
Heidentumes,  p.  136).  I  take  it  that  the  old  giants  were  still  thought 
to  haunt  the  ruins  and  deserts  of  East  Canaan."  (Driver,  Commentary 
on  Deuteronomy,  p.  40-41).  Ed.  Meyer  (Geschichte  §  136),  explicitly 
asserts  that  the  supposed  tribes  of  the  Rephaites,  Zuzim  and  Emim 
never  existed.  As  to  the  Horites  we  have  seen  that  the  name  means 
cave-dwellers  or  troglodytes,  from  1111  *^hole,"  Arabic,  hawr,  ''cave,** 
and  as  the  sepulchres  of  Palestine  are  almost  universally  rock-hewn 
tombs,  the  Horites,  or  "cave-dwellers,''  would  be  the  dead  lying  in 
such  receptacles.  Jerome,  in  fact,  attests  that  the  habit  of  living  in 
caves  was  prevalent  in  Edom  in  his  days.  (Cf.  art.  ''  Edomites,"  in 
Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  Driver's  Commentary  on  Deuier- 
onomy,  p.  38).  To  this  must  be  added  the  fact,  mentioned  above, 
that  the  forces  led  by  Abraham,  "three  hundred  and  eighteen,"  are, 
curiously  enough,  the  numerical  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  letters  of 
the   name   of   Abraham's   chief  servant,   Eliezer.     Other   historical, 
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chronological  and  geographical  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  the  study 
of  Gen.  xiv  will  be  further  discussed  below. 

The  opposing  school  is  headed  by  two  distinguished  Oriental 
scholars  and  archaeologists,  Prof.  H.  Sayce,  of  Oxford/'  and  Prof, 
Fritz  Hommel,  of  Munich.*'  Their  followers  are  quite  important  in 
numbers.  They  consist  mainly  of  the  Conservative  school  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant  theology  and  apologetics,  such  as  Brunengo,  S.  J.,** 
and  De  Cara,  S.  J.,"  in  Italy;  Vigouroux,**  Abb^  de  Moore,"  and 
many  others"  in  France;    Lamy,"  de  Harlez,"  Brucker,"  Delattre,. 

^^In  his  numeious  books  and  articles,  such  as  The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Verdict 
of  the  Monuments^  London,  5th  ed.,  1894;  Patriarchal  Palestine^  London,  1895;  The 
Early  History  of  the  Hebrews^  New  York,  1897;  Early  Israel  and  the  Surrounding 
Nations,  London,  1899;  The  Egypt  of  the  Hebrews  and  Herodotus ,  London,  2d  ed., 
1895;  Fresh  Light  from  the  Ancient  Monuments,  London,  1888;  Monument  Facts 
and  Higher  Critical  Fancies,  New  York,  1904.  Also  his  very  numerous  articles  and 
contributions  in  the  Proceedings,  as  well  as  Transactions,  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archeology  of  London;  the  Expository  Times;  the  Homiletic  Review,  New  York; 
the  Sunday  School  Times,  of  Philadelphia;  the  Biblical  World,  of  Chicago,  and  other 
theological  Reviews  of  England  and  America,  where  his  views  and  conclusions  are 
often  quoted  and  relied  upon  as  a  trustworthy  source  of  information  by  both  preachers 
and  laymen. 

*^The  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition  as  Illustrated  by  the  Monuments:  A  Protest  against 
the  Modem  School  of  Old  Testament  Criticism,  London,  1897;  and  his  many  articles 
contributed  to  the  Expository  Times,  and  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  School  Times. 

^Vlmpero  di  Babilonia  e  di  Ninive  secondo  i  Monumenti  Cuneiformi  comparati 
colla  Bibbia,  Prato,  1885,  in  two  vols,  (originally  published  in  form  of  articles  in  the 
Civilta  Cattolica  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  in  Rome  (1878-1884).  This  was  the  first  and 
is  still  the  only  work  in  Italian  on  the  subject,  except  the  Italian  version  of  Hommel's 
Geschichte  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens,  by  Diego  Valbuse,  Milano,  1895. 

*®In  several  articles  and  reviews  in  the  CiviUa  Cattolica,  as  well  as  in  his  very 
interesting  Esame  critico  del  sistema  ,llologico  c  linguislico  appltcato  alia  mitologia 
cd  alio  studio  delle  Religioni,  Rome,    1889. 

*^La  Bible  et  les  d^couvertes  modemes  en  Palestine,  Eygpte  et  Assyric,  Isted.,  Paris, 
1877,  in  4  vols,  (translated  into  German  by  Joh.  Ibach,  of  Villmar),  6th  ed.,  Paris,  1896^ 
cf.  especially  vol.  i,  pp.  481-504;  Les  lAvres  Saints  ct  la  critique  rationaliste.  New  ed., 
Pans,  1900.  (Translated  into  Italian  and  Spanish),  and  his  great  Dictionnaire  de 
la  Bible,  of  which  28  parts  have  already  appeared,  on  which  cf .  the  New  York  R  e- 
viEW,  vol.  i,  N.  I,  p.  n3.These  and  other  works  of  the  well-known  Sulpician  scholar 
have  always  been  considered  as  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject  by  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  France,  Italy  and  Spain.  They  represent,  in  fact,  an  immense  amount  of 
erudition  and  are  ultra-conservative  in  tone. 

"In  several  important  articles  and  studies  contributed  mainly  to  La  Science 
Catholiqiie,  of  Arras. 

"Abb6  Pelt,  Prat,  S.  J.,  Lest^re,  Legendre,  Ermoni,  Card.  Meignan,  de  Broglie, 
etc.,  and  especially  HaMvy,  Recherches  Bibliques,  vol.  i,  pp.  330-364. 

^Inlroductio  in  Sacram  Scripturam ,  and  especially,  his  Commentaire  sur  la  Genise, 
and  his  articles  in  the  Science  Catholique  and  Le  PrHre,  of  Arras. 

"In  the  well-known  periodical  Le  Muston,  of  Lou  vain,  founded  by  him  in  1885. 

^Questions  Actuelles  d^Ecriturc  Sainte,  Paris,  1898.  and  in-  many  articles  in  the 
Etudes  Religieuses. 
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S.  J.,"   in   Belgium;    Bissell,"    Green,"  and    others    in    America. 

Prof.  Sayce,  with  his  usual  method  of  biblio-archaeological  criti- 
cism, contends  that  ''the  historical  character  of  Chedorlaomer's 
campaign  has  been  amply  \dndicated  by  the  monuments";**  that  its 
strictly  historical  character  ''has  been  verified  in  a  very  complete 
manner  even  to  the  forms  of  the  proper  names  which  have  been  handed 
down  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.  with  remarkably  little  corruption;"" 
that  the  points  in  which  the  narrative  in  Genesis  have  been  verified 
and  illustrated  by  Assyriological  research  are  "  more  than  sufficient 
to  prove  its  historical  character,  and  to  indicate  that  it  has  been 
derived  from  a  Babyloniian  source.""  Prof.  Hommel  goes  still  further, 
for  he  even  tells  us  of  the  original  source  from  which  Genesis  xiv  was 
derived.  "The  balance  of  probability",  he  says,  "inclines  in  favor 
of  a  Cuneiform  original.  An  original,  moreover,  dating  not  from 
the  post-exilic  period  but  from  Jerusalem,  in  or  soon  after  the  time 
of  Abraham,  a  Hebrew  translation  of  which  must  have  been  incor- 
porated into  the  main  stock  of  the  Pentateuch  at  a  very  early  date,"** 
that  "for  the  rest,  the  very  fact  that  the  text  has  fallen  into  confusion 
from  verse  17  onwards — taken  in  conjunction  with  the  presence  of 
so  many  o))scure  and  archaic  expressions,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
explain  to  later  generations  by  means  of  glosses — is  the  best  possible 
proof  of  the  very  high  antiquity  of  this  whole  chapter.  Probably 
the  original,  which  seems  to  have  been  written  in  Babylonian  (sic!), 
was  rescued  from  the  archives  of  the  pre-Israelitish  Kings  of  Salem, 
and  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem."*'  Prof. 
Sayce,  of  course,  fully  indorses  Hommel's  views  by  declaring  that 
"it  must  have  come  from  the  original  chronicles  of  Babylonia,  from 
one  of  those  historical  works,  in  fact,  which  we  know  to  have  been 
current  in  Babylonia,  which  would  have  formed  part  of  the  literature 

"III  several  articles  in  various  Reviews,  aud  especially  in  his  latest  work  La 
Qticstioii  BibliquCy  Li^ge,  1904. 

^The  Penlateuch,  Its  Origin  and  Structure,  Xew  York,  1885,  and  Historical  Origin 
of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  New  York,  189 1. 

'^Thc  Unity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  New  York,  1895. 

••Among  the  latest  champions  of  the  Sayce-Hommel  school,  is  Dr.  Emil  Reich, 
who  has  suddenly  become  fajnous  through  his  lectures  On  the  Bankruptcy  of  the 
Higher  Criticism,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Contemporary  Rciriew,  and  later  in 
book  form.  New  York-London,  1905. 

*^The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Veidxct  of  the  Monuments,  p.  171. 

^Palestine  in  the  Light  of  Archaeology,  in  the  Homiletic  Review,  1897,  p.  205. 

^Higher  Criticism,  etc.,  p.  157. 

^Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition,  p.  191. 

^p.  cU.,  p.  151-152. 
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studied  in  the  schools  and  stored  in  the  libraries  of  Canaan  in  the- 
age  of  Babylonia  supremacy  and  influence."" 

Prof.  Hommers  statements  regarding  Gen.  xiv  have  been  aptly 
characterized  by  Dr.  Bevan  as  a  "fairy  palace  of  conjecture,  built 
upon  the  slenderest  foundation'^;"  and  this  criticism  equally  applies 
to  Prof.  Sayce's  utterances  which  are  an  excellent  specimen  of  arbitrary 
solution  of  archaeological  problems." 

The  truth  is  that  both  these  extreme  schools  are  to  be  mistrusted, 
and  their  conclusions,  at  least  in  part,  rejected.  That  Noldeke's 
theory  has  been  substantially  contradicted  by  the  monuments  no  one 
can  deny.  That  Sayce  and  Hommel's  dogmatic  utterances  on  the 
other  side  are  greatly  exaggerated  can  hardly  be  questioned.  It  is 
almost  preposterous  to  deny  the  historical  character  of  the  main  body 
of  the  narrative,  and  still  more  so  to  deny  the  historical  existence  of 
the  Father  of  the  Faithful;"  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  neither 
the  personal  existence  of  Abraham,  nor  the  historical  character  of 
the  events  attributed  to  him  or  to  the  four  Mesopotamian  kings  can 
claim  to  have  been  vindicated  by  the  archaeological  discoveries. 
**  Monumental  evidence  that  the  narrative  is  historical  is  at  present 
entirely  lacking.  The  terms  in  which  Prof.  Sayce  and  others  have 
spoken  of  it  are  altogether  unwarranted  by  the  facts.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  sum  up  what  the  monuments  have  taught  us  respecting  Gen.  xiv. 
Of  the  four  kings  mentioned  in  v.  1,  who  were  previously  but  mere 
names,  they  have,  we  may  reasonably  hold,  brought  two,  Amraphel 
and  Arioch,  into  the  light  of  history,  and  have  told  us  many  interesting 
particulars  about  them.  In  three  late  inscriptions  (3rd  cent.  B.  C), 
mention  is  also  made  of  a  king  who  is  perhaps  identified  wdth  Chedor- 
laomer,  and  possibly  of  Tid'al  as  well:  the  'Eri-ekua'  of  these  inscrip- 
tions may  also  be  the  ^Eriaku  of  Larsa'  of  the  older  inscriptions  (i.  e., 
the  Arioch  of  Gen.  xiv).     The  older  inscriptions  show  that  Amraphel 

^Monuw-ent  Facts  and  Higher  Critical  Fancies,  p.  63. 

^Critical  Rex-iew,  1897,  vol.  vii,  p.  410-11. 

•*0n  Prof.  Hommel  and  Prof.  Sayce's  arbitrary  methods  and  conclusions  the 
reader  may  consult,  \Wth  profit,  the  works  referred  to  in  my  article  in  the  New  York 
Review,  Vol.  I,  p.  180,  note  I. 

"It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  Loisy  thinks  that  "in  spite  of  some  critics,  the 
episode  of  Chedorlaomer's  campaign  is  a  sufficiently  good  certificate  of  personal  existence 
for  the  Father  of  the  Faithful."  {Etudes  Bibliques,  3d  ed.,  Paris,  1903,  p.  176).  This 
conclusion  is  perfectly  sound  in  itself  but  does  not  follow  logically  from  the  premises- 
Cf .  Chcyne,  BiJt>le  Problems  and  tfie  New  Material  for  their  Solution,  London-New  York,. 
1904,  pp.  261-2. 
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Bnd  Arioch  were  contemporary,  and  that  they  reignetl  over  the  countries 

assigned  to  them  in  Gen.  xiv;   the  three  late  inscriptions  show  also 

that  Kudurlachgumal  (if  we  may  so  read  the  name)  was  King  of 

Elam,  and  (if  Eri-ekua  be  Eriaku),  that  he  was  also  a  contemporary 

of  Arioch  and  Amraphel.    These  facts  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that 

at  least  the  names  Amraphel  and  Arioch,  possibly  also  Chedorla'omer, 

and  Tid'al,  were  derived  by  the  narrator  from  some  trustworthy 

source,  in  which,  further,  they  may  have  been  mentioned  together. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  monuments  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 

several  rulers  of  Babylonia,  as  well  as  one  Elamite  ruler   claimed 

authority  over  the  *West  Land,'  and  that  Sargon  of  Agade  (c.  3800 

B.  C.)  actually  subjugated  Hhe  land  of  Amurri'  (the  Amorites)  on 

the  N.  of  Canaan;   they  have  shewn  consequently  that  an  invasion 

of  Palestine  and  neighboring  countries  on  the  part  of  a  ruler  from 

the  far  East  was,  in  the  abstract,  within  the  military  possibilities  of 

the  age.    They  have  not  shown  more  than  this.    They  make  no 

mention  of  the  particular  expedition  into  Canaan,  which  forms  the 

principle  subject  of  Gen.  xiv;   and  they  name  neither  Abraham,  nor 

Melchizedek,  nor  any  one  of  the  five  Canaanite  kings  against  whom 

the   expedition   was   directed.    Obviously,    the   monuments  cannot 

'corroborate'  the  account  of  the  expedition  which  they  do  not  mention, 

or  even  by  implication  presuppose.    The  improbabilities  mentioned 

above  may  naturally  be  estimated  differently  by  different  minds; 

but,  whatever  their  weight,  they  are  not  neutralized  by  the  inscriptions 

at  present  known.    The  campaign  described  in  Gen.   xiv,   though 

particular  details  are  improbable,  may  in  outline  be  historical;    but 

the  evidence  that  it  was  so  is  for  the  present  confined  to  that  which 

is  supplied  by  the  Biblical  narrative  itself."'" 

In  this  scholarly  statement.  Dr.  Driver,  of  Oxford,  one  of  our 
foremost  Biblical  critics,  has  accurately  and  comprehensively  stated 
what  the  monuments  can  teach  us  concerning  the  historical  character 
of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  This  is  also,  more  or  less  exactly, 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  most  reliable  critics  and  archaeolo- 

'•Driver*s  Commentary  on  Genesisy  1904,  pp.  172-173,  also  p.  xlix  ff,  aud  the  same 
author's  Introduction  to  the  LUeratvre  of  the  Old  Testament,  9th  ed.,  London,  1899, 
pp.  xvii-xviii,  as  well  as  his  essay  on  "Hebrew  Authority"  in  Dr.  Hogarth's  Avthority 
arid  Archceology,  Sacred  and  Profane,  London,  1899,  pp.  44-45;  cf.  also  G.  A.  Smith, 
Modern  Criticism  and  the  Preaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  New  York,  1902,  p.  56  ff; 
Bevan,  A.  A.,  in  the  Critical  Review,  1897,  pp.  406-15,  and  vol.  iv,  1894,  pp.  123-127. 
Cheyne,  Bible  Problems,  etc.   .    .    .   1904,  pp.  146-150. 
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gists,  such   as  Dillmann,"  Delitzsch,"  Baudissin,"  Kittel,'*  Tomkins 
Gunkel/*  Jeremias,"  Driver,"  Pinches,"  G.  A.  Smith,"  Peters,"  Ben- 
nett,"    Wade,"    Addis,"     Patton,"     Bacon,"     Kent,"     Boscawen," 

^^Commentary  on  Genesis,  (Eng.  trans.),  vol.  ii,  pp.  29  flf.  According  to  £wald» 
Gen.  xiv  ii»  **the  oldest  extant  record  respecting  Abraham,"  and  one  in  which  "we 
see  him  in  the  clear  light  of  hist<3ry."  {History  of  Israel^  vol.  i,  p.  307).  "The  short 
account  m  Oen.  xiv,  sounds  thoroughly  historical.  The  names  of  the  north-eastern 
kin^  and  countnes  must  be  derived  from  a  high  antiquity,  since  those  of  two  of  the 
countries  nowhere  appear  again  and  seem  in  later  ages  to  have  vanished..  The  kings 
of  the  five  cities  sunk  in  the  Dead  Sea  have  in  like  manner  truly  historical  names; 
indeed  the  whole  fragment  is  full  of  primeval  and  almost  obsolete  names,  which  the 
third  Narrator  felt  called  upon  to  explain  by  appending  the  names  usual  in  his  time. 
The  fact  that  the  chiefs  of  the  other  nations  conquered  by  the  four  confederate  kings 
of  the  north-east  (ver.  5-7)  are  not  given  with  equal  accuracy,  may  be  explained  by 
the  supposition  that  the  third  Narrator,  being  interested  only  in  the  histories  of 
Abraham  and  Lot,  preferred  to  shorten  the  remaining  description  of  this  otherwise 
fully  detailed  expedition;  for  the  whole  narrative  looks  like  a  fragment  torn  from 
a  more  general  history  of  Western  Asia,  merely  on  account  of  the  mention  of  Abraham 
contained  in  it."     Op.  cit.,  p.  308. 

^^Commentary  on  Genesis,  (Eng.  trans.),  vol.  i,  p.  394  ff. 

''^AlUestamentliche  Priesierthums,  p.  67  ff. 

^*Hisiory  of  the  Hebrews,  (Eng.  trans.),  vol.  i,  pp.  175  ff. 

"^^Sivdies  on  the  Times  of  Abraham^  London,  pp.  166-204;  and  Abraham  and 
His  Age,  London,  1897,  chap.  xiii. 

''^Commentary  on  Genesis,  (in  Nowack's  series),  Berlin,  1902;  and  his  Legends 
of  Genesis,  (Eng.  trans.),  Chicago,  1903. 

^Das  AUe  Testament  im  Lichte  des  AUen  Orients,  Leipzig,  1904,  chap.  xiv. 

''^Commentary  on  Genesis,  loc.  cit.;  Authoriiy  and  Archceology,  etc.,  pp.  39-45, 
and  in  n^any  articles  in  Reviews. 

^*The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  the  Historical  Records  and  Legends  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,  London,  1903,  chap.  \i. 

^Modern  Criticism  and  the  Preaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  New  Ycrk,  1902, 
p.  62  and  100. 

*^ Early  Hebrew  Story,  (Crown  Theological  Library),  New  York,  1904,  p.  163  ff. 
"It  seems  more  probable  to  nie  that  we  have  here  a  reminiscence  of  actual  events 
rather  than  a  romance  compounded  out  of  Cuneiform  texts  and  Canaanite  legends." 
"We  may  fairly  argue  that  we  have  in  this  chapter  the  remembrance  of  an  actual 
historical  event,"  and  on  p.  164,  "It  must  be  remembered  that,  as  these  stories  have 
come  down  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  personal  narrative,  there  is  much  of  detail  mixed 
which  is  not  itself  historical  or  pertinent  to  the  historical  narrative."  Comp.  also 
the  same  author's  The  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Scholarship,  New  York,  1902,  p. 
248  ff. 

^Biblical  Introduction,  New  York,  1899,  p.  61-62,  and  Contemporary  Review, 
April,  1906,  pp.  518-527. 

^The  Book  of  Genesis,  London,  1896,  p.  95,  and  Old  Testament  History,  London^ 
1903,  p.  83. 

^The  Documents  of  the  Hexateuch,  London,  1898,  vol.  ii,  pp.  208-213. 

^^The  Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  New  York,  1901,  p.  31  ff. 

^Genesis  of  Genesis,  Hartford,  1892,  pp.  123-124. 

''Beginnings  of  Hebrew  History,  in  the  Student's  Old  Testament,  New  York',  1904,. 
vol.  i,  p.  85. 

"The  First  of  Empires,  London,  1903,  p.  174  ff. 
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xMaspero,"  Ball,"   MacCurdy/'   Rogers,"   Gray,"    Johns,**    Bevan, 
Lagrange,"  Loisy,"  Orr,"  and  others.    Their  opinion  can  be  reduced 
to  the  three  following  conclusions: 

I.  The  narrative  of  Genesis  xiv  cannot  be  altogether  legendary 
pr  mythical.  It  must  have  a  substantial  historical  groimdwork, 
and  the  many  historical  data,  personages,  localities  and  events  there 
alluded  to  are  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  general  historical  value. 

II.  Many  of  its  details,  however,  such  as  the  names  of  the  five 
Kings  of  the  Plains,  and  of  the  various  Canaanitish  races  and  places, 
the  military  route  followed  by  the  allied  kings  and  their  utter  defeat 
in  a' single  night  by  Abraham's  318  men,  and  his  pursuit  of  them  as 
far  as  Damascus,  and  the  episode  of  Melchizedek,  are  considered  as 
possessing  less  historical  value.  They  show  the  hand  of  a  later  editor 
and  compiler  who  in  order  to  explain  an  old  and  rather  obscure  narra- 
tive, and  at  the  same  time,  to  exalt  the  Father  of  the  Hebrews  and 
the  priesthood  of  Jerusalem,  added  several  historical  and  geographical 
data  of  questionable  accuracy.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that,  as  we  shall  see,  the  literary  analysis  of  the  narrative 
as  it  stands,  shows  that  it  is  of  different  date  and  authorship  from 
the  foiu-  principal  documents  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  in  substance, 
diction  and  style,  it  presents  the  mark  of  an  old  historical  document 
intermingled  with  later,  probably  post-exilic,  glosses  and  additions. 

III.  Modern  archaeological  discoveries  have  shown  that  at 
least  three  of  the  four  Mesopotamian  kings, — i.  e.,  Amraphel-Ham- 
murabi;  Arioch-Eri-Aku,  and  Chedorlaomer-Kudur-Laga-mar, — are 
historical  personages,  that  they  were  contemporaries  and  that  they 
ruled  over  the  countries  named  in  Gen.  xiv.  They  also  prove  that  in 
the  Abrahamic  age  the  Elamite  power  was  extending  not  only  over 
Babylonia  but  also  over  Canaan  and  consequently,  they  conclusively 

^Histoire  Ancienne  dcs  peuples  de  V  Orient  Clnssique,  Paris,  1897,  vol.  ii,  pp.  48, 
49,  50.     (Translated  into  English  in  3  vols.) 

^ Light  From  the  EoM^  or  the  Witness  of  the  Monuments,  London,  1899,  pp.  65  ff. 

*^History^  Prophecy  and  the  Monuments,  vol.  i.  New  York,  1895,  chap.  ii. 

*^History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  vol.  i,  New  York,  1901,  p.  381  flf,  and  390  ff. 

** Expositor,  May,  1898. 

^Expository  Times,  August,  1899,  and  his  article  Code  of  Hammurabi,  in  the 
Extra  Volume  of  Hastingrt'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

^Op.  cit.,  loc.  cit. 

**Historical  Criticism  and  the  Old  Testament,  {La  Mcthode  Historiguc,  etc.),  London, 
1905,  ch.  V. 

^Op.  cit.,  loc.  cit. 

**Thc  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament,  New  York,  1906,  pp.  402  ff. 
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show  that  the  campaign  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies  against  Canaans 
was  not  only  "within  the  military  possibilities  of  the  age/'  as  Dr.. 
Driver  mildly  puts  it,"  but  that  it  was  even  probable;  and  finally 
they  give  grounds  for  the  belief  that  many  of  the  historical,  geographi- 
cal, and  chronological  data  are  based  on  some  old  Canaanitish  or^ 
more  probably,  Assyro-Babylonian  documents,  with  which  either  the 
original  author  or  the  final  redactor  of  the  chapter  was  acquainted. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  same  Assyro-Babylonian 
monuments  do  not  in  any  way  affirm  that  such  an  expedition  ever 
took  place,  nor  of  course  do  they  give  any  confirmation  to  the  victory 
of  the  four  Mesopotamian  Kings,  their  subsequent  defeat  by  Abraham,, 
the  incident  of  Melchizedek,  nor  any  other  particular  event  mentioned 
in  the  Genesiac  narrative. 

The  literary  analysis  of  chapter  xiv  shows,  as  most  critics  agree^ 
that  it  is  full  of  unusual  literary,  historical  and  linguistic  fea,tures 
which  give  to  it  a  position  peculiar  to  itself  in  the  Pentateuch.  Kuenen. 
rightly  argues, — and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Dillmann,  Delitzsch, 
Hal6vy,  Gunkel,  Driver  and  others, — that  the  chapter  is  in  its  proper 
place,  for  it  pre-supposes  Lot's  separation  from  Abraham,  and  his 
settlement  in  Sodorii  (Gen.  xiii,  5,  7-11  a,  12  b,  13).*  The  peculiar 
features  of  the  chapter  can  be  stated  as  follows : 

I.  It  represents  Abraham  in  a  new  light,  quite  different  from 
that  in  which  we  see  him  elsewhere.  From  a  man  of  pacific  dispo- 
sition, obedient,  thankful,  unselfish,  leading  a  pastoral  and  nomadic 
life,  he  is  transformed  into  a  high-minded  and  independent  general. 
He  is  in  league  with  kings  and  princes  for  offensive  and  defensive 
purposes.  He  has  an  army  of  several  hundred  trained  men  and  servants 
strong  enough  to  put  to  rout  in  a  single  night  a  confederation  of  four 
powerful  Mesopotamian  kings.  He  is  no  longer  a  leader  of  flocks 
but  a  leader  of  warriors.  He  appears  as  a  hero  and  his  feat  of  arms 
is  given  a  setting  in  a  frame  of  international  history/  and  while  in 
Gen.  xii,  16,  Abraham  is  disposed  to  accept  presents,  here  he  would 
not  take  from  a  king  even  as  much  as  a  shoe-latchet.'  It  is  true  that 
this  portrait  of  the  man  may  be  viewed  as  completing  his  character^ 
but  the  contrast  with  his  usual  habits  and  occupations  seems  almost 
too  marked.    This  contrast  led  Knobel  to  believe  that  Gen.  xiv  may 

*^ Authority  mid  ArchoBology,  I^ndoii,  1899,  p.  44. 

^Th€Hexai€uch,p.  143. 

^Cornp.  Dillmann's  Genesis,  vol.  ii,  p.  29,  and  Delitzsch's  Genesis,  vol.  i,  p.  394. 

'Driver'.s  Commentary  on  Genesis,  p.  155. 
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have  been  derived  from  the  famous  but  lost "  Book  of  Wars  of  Yahweh," 
mentioned  in  Num.  xxi,  14.* 

II.  Nowhere  in  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  do  we  meet  with  a 
narrative  so  full  of  numerous  and  unknowTi  historical,  archaeological 
and  geogi-aphical  data  and  notices  as  in  this  remarkable  chapter  of 
Genesis.  The  author  or  redactor  of  it  delves  into  documentary  history^ 
chronology,  geography  and  indulges  even  in  geology  as  when  he 
speaks  of  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  with  its  numerous  slime  pits  (verse  10). 
His  enumeration  of  the  many  old,  extinct  and  forgotten  races  of  pre- 
historic Palestine,  w^hich  has  such  a  striking  analogy  with  Deut.  ii, 
10-12,  20;  and  his  description  of  the  military  operations  of  both 
conquerors  and  conquered  are  simply  astounding  in  a  document 
written  in  very  ancient  times,  and  still  more  so  in  the  hypothesis  of 
its  late  pdst-exilic  origin. 

III.  Many  words  and  expressions  in  our  chapter  are  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  at  least  not  in  the  Pentateuch: 
such  are  the  words  '^Possessor  or  Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth'' 
pNT  D^OB^  mp  (vs.  19,  22);  'Confederate  with''  nHD  ^S^S 
(ver.  13);  '* Proved  or  Trained  Men^'  yiH  (ver.  14);  'Mrew  out" 
said  of  men,  pnn  (ver.  14) ;  or  others  like''  God  Most  High,"  jvhy  Sn 
(vs.  18-20,  22);  "to  deliver,"  po  (ver.  20);  "to  enrich,"' TB^^n 
(ver.  23);  also  several  archaic  or  peculiar  names  of  places,  such  as 
Bela  for  Zoar  (vs.  2,  8),  Vale  of  Siddim  for  the  Dead  Sea  (vs.  3,  8,  10), 
Ashteroth-Karnaim  (ver.  5),  Zuzim  for  Zamzummim  (ver.  5),  El- 
Paran  (ver.  6),  En-Mishpat  for  Kadesh  (ver.  7),  Hazazon-tamar  for 
En-Gedi  (ver.  7),  Vale  of  Shaveh  for  the  King's  Vale  (ver.  17),  Salem 
for  Jerusalem  (ver.  18),  etc.  Finally  in  some  places  the  language  is 
rather  archaic,  while  in  others  it  is  quite  simple.* 

IV.  The  linguistic  peculiarities  of  our  chapter  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  other  documentary  sources  of  the  Pentateuch — 
the  Elohist,  the  Yahwist  and  the  Priestly  Code — are  of  interest 
but  extremely  puzzling.  W.  H.  Green  is  not  mistaken  when  he  says 
that  the  critics  find  their  chief  perplexity  in  the  fact  that  this  chapter, 
on  the  one  hand,  is  related  to  all  the  documents  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  yet,  on  the  other,  has  so  many  peculiarities  that  it  cannot  be 

*Delitzsch,  op.  rit.,  p.  395. 

•Cf.  Dillmann  op.  cil.,  p.  30;  Delitzsch,  395;  Driver,  op,  cit.,  loc.  cit.;  Addis, 
The  Documents  of  the  Hexateuch,  vol.  ii,  pp.  208-209;  W.  H.  Green,  The  Urtity  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  p.  197;  and  Gunkel  and  Holzinger  in  their  commentaries  on 
Genesis  in  the  Nowack  and  Marti  Series  respectively. 
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brought  into  harmony  wdth  any  of  them.*  It  has,  m  fact,  the  dif- 
fuseness  and  particuliarity  of  P  in  vs.  8,  9,  the  P  words  B^IDT  "goods" 
(vs.  11,  12,  16,  21),  B^SJ  "soul"  for  persons  (ver.  21),  W3  H^S^ 
"bom  in  the  house"  (ver.  14),  as  xvii,  12,  13,  23,  27;  Lev.  xxii,  11; 
calls  Lot  Abram's  brother^s  son  (ver.  12),  as  xi,  27,  31;  xii,  5.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  the  J  words  miT  "Yahweh"  (ver.  22),  ilNlpS 
"to  meet"  (ver.  17),  'yn^  "blessed";'  it  brings  Abraham  into 
connection  with  Salem  or  Jerusalem,  the  future  site  of  the  Temple,  to 
whose  priests  he  pays  tithes  (vs.  18-20) — which  is  held  to  be  indicative 
of  J,  who  is  reputed  to  belong  to  Judah — it  calls  Lot  Abraham^s  brother 
(v.  14),  as  xiii,  8,  speaks  of  him  as  dwelling  in  Sodom  (ver.  12),  as 
xiii,  12  b;  and  Abraham  as  dwelling  by  the  oaks  of  Mamre  (ver.  13), 
as  xiii,  18;  connects  Admah  and  Zeboiim  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
(vers.  2,  8),  as  x,  19,  and  Zoar,  as  xix,  23,  while  yet  Sodom  alid  Gomor- 
rah are  accorded  the  precedence  (vs.  10.  11),  and  particularly  Sodom 
(vs.  17,  21,  22),  as  xiii,  10;  xviii,  20,  26;  ch.  xix.  Other  words,  like 
many  of  those  mentioned  above,  as  well  as  the  alliance  with  native* 
princes  (ver.  13),  as  xxi,  32,  and  the  warlike  achievement  (ver.  15), 
as  xlviii,  22,  and  the  expression  H^/D  "nothing  for  me"  (ver.  24), 
the  "Amorite"  instead  of  Canaanite  (vs.  7,  13),  as  Num.  xxi,  21; 
Josh,  xxiv,  8,  12;  the  word  tDwQ  "escaped"  (ver.  13),  and  *nO 
"rebelled"  (ver.  4),  etc.,  show  affinity  with  the  Elohist.' 

According  to  Kuenen,  "  ch.  xiv  does  not  belong  to  JE,  from  which 
it  differs  in  point  of  form,  besides  being  excluded  by  ch.  xviii  ff.  But 
neither  can  it  be  taken  from  P^  for  it  falls  outside  the  scope  of  the 
work  and  is  written  in  a  wholly  different  style.  Moreover,  it  is  of 
very  recent  date,  however  archaic  it  may  be  in  form.  .  .  .  Affinities 
with  P' are  betrayed  in  the  use  of  tTIDT  (v.  12,  16,  21),  tTSJ  (v.  21), 
in^D  H/^  (v.  14);  this  last  phenomenon  might,  indeed,  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  of  R's  having  worked  up  some  more 
ancient  fragment;  but  this  could  only  be  allowed  if  the  antiquity 
of  the  passage  were  really  established,  which  is  far  from  being  the 

•Op.  cit.,  p.  196,  and  T.  Orr,  The  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  107,  108,  337, 
339,  351,  413,  531,  370,  etc.,  etc. 

'"The  expression,  'Blessed  be — of, — found  nowhere  else  in  Scripture  in  this 
form,  has  been  recently  discovered  by  Sayce  in  the  inscription  of  some  Semitic  pil- 
grims to  Egypt  of  the  age  of  Jeremiah,  of  whom  one  subscribes  himself  "Sen'ant  of 
Nebo."  The  only  certainty  regarding  the  inscription  is  the  fact  that  the  writers 
were  of  the  time  of  the  Exile  and  were  Semites  but  not  Hebrews,  with  some  probability 
that  they  came  from  Mesopotamia  (See  Hebraica  for  July,  1890)."  Bacon,  Genesis 
of  Genesis,  p.  124,  in  note. 

»W.  Green,  op.  cit.,  p.  196-197. 
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case.''*  Dillmann  says  that  all  these  linguistic  and  literary  phenomena, 
taken  together,  "force  us,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  supposition  that 
the  narrative  comes  from  an  independent  source.  But  seeing  it 
mentions  Dan  (ver.  2,  7  f,  14,  17),  it  must  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  a  later  redactor".*®  He  regards  the  Elohist  as  the  most 
probable  source,  while  Delitzsch,  following  Hupfeld,  Kaiser  and  others, 
believes  it  belongs  to  the  Jahwist.**  Addis  states  that  "the  chapter 
as  we  have  it,  is  late  .  .  .  and  in  its  present  form  it  presupposes 
the  existence  of  the  whole  Pentateuch''  .  .  .  and  that  "it  was 
added  to  the  Pentateuch,  when  its  framework  was  already  complete 
by  union  of  the  older  documents  with  P";*'  while,  according  to  Driver, 
"  the  style  and  phraseology  of  the  chapter  show  that  it  does  not  belong 
to  either  J,  E,  or  P,  but  that  it  is  taken  from  some  independent  source, 
(hence  SS-special  source) ;  it  has  some  affinities  with  P,  but  they  are 
not  sufficiently  marked  to  justify  its  being  attributed  to  him;  the 
general  style  and  literary  character  of  the  narrative  suggest,  however, 
that  it  is  not  of  earlier  date  than  the  age  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Exile."*' 
Dr.  Driver's  opinion  is  that  of  the  majority  of  modern  Biblical  critics 
and  conunentators,  as  against  those  of  scholars  like  Konig,  Hommel, 
Sayce,  Hummelauer,  Vigouroux,  W.  Green,  Hoberg,  Hal^vy,  and 
others. 

As  to  its  unity,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  narrative,  as  we  have 
it  now,  contains  glosses  and  interpolations,  and  that  it  has  undergone 
re-editing.  These  glosses  are  mostly  illustrative  of  obscure  passages 
and  names,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Melchizedek  episode 
was  added  to  the  original  narrative  in  order  to  exalt  the  antiquity 
and  sanctity  of  the  Jerusalem  priesthood,  and  to  enforce  the  right 
of  sacerdotal  tithes.  Hal^vy,  however,  with  the  rest  of  the  conservative 
school,  asserts  that  "  Le  chapitre  xiv  porte  les  marques  les  plus  ^videntes 
d'une  redaction  unique.  II  n'y  a  pas  une  seule  expression  h6t6rogene 
ou  parasite  ou  Ton  puisse  voir  le  main  d'un  compilateur  de  narrations 
difif^rentes  ou  celle  d'un  glossateur  qui  insere  ses  remarques  dans  le 
corps   du    texte."** 

*The  Hexnieitch,  p.  324. 

^^Commentary  on  Genesis,  vol.  ii,  p.  30  ff. 

^^Commentary  on  Genesis,  vol.  i,  p.  395. 

^WocumerU  of  the  Hexatevch,  vol.  ii,  p.  208-209. 

^Commentart/  on  Genesis,  p.  155.     See  also  Bennett,  Biblical  Introduction,  p.  02: 
and  Wade,  Tfie  Book  of  Genesis,  p.  95. 

^*R€cherche*  Bihliques,  vol.  i,  PariF,  1895,  p.  332. 
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Amraphel  and  Hammurabi. 

The  identification  of  Amraphel  with  Hammurabi,  the  sixth  king 
of  the  first  Semitic  dynasty  of  Babylon  and  the  most  venerable  law- 
giver of  antiquity,  is  asserted  by  the  majority  of  Assyriologists  and 
Biblical  critics.  The  identification  was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Eberhard 
Schrader,**  who  based  his  suggestion:  (I)  on  the  phonetic  similarity 
of  the  two  names/'  (II)  on  the  contemporary  date  of  Hammurabi  and 
Abraham,"  and  (III)  on  an  inscription  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
overcome  a  ruler  named  Rim-Sin,  or  Rim-Aku,  identified  by  the  late 
George  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  with  the  Arioch  or  Eri-Aku, 
who  is  mentioned  in  Qen.  xiv  as  King  of  Larsa  and  contemporary 
and  ally  of  Amraphel  in  their  expedition  to  Canaan.*' 

Since  1883,  the  year  of  Dr.  Schrader's  publication  of  his  memoir, 
further  Assyriological  discoveries  have  demonstrated  that  phonetically 
speaking,  the  identity  of  the  two  names  is  beyond  dispute.  In  one  of 
the  numerous  contract  tablets  drawn  up  during  Hammurabi^s  reign, 
at  Sippara,  the  city  of  the  Sun-god,  it  was  found,  (I)  that  his  name 
began  not  with  the  hard  guttural  Kh,  but  the  h  or  n,  i.  e.,  Hammurabi, 
and  not  Khammurabi,  which  gives  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  change 
of  Ham  on  in  the  Babvlonian  form  of  the  name  into  Am  DN  of 
the  Hebrew  rendering.*'  Furthermore,  in  one  of  the  letters  of  Asharidu, 
wTitten  several  centuries  after  the  time  of  Hammurabi,  the  name  is 
given  as  Ammurapi,"  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  form 

"/>i€  Ketlinschriftliche  babylonische  Konigliste,  in  the  SitzungsberichU  der  Kais. 
jxruss.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin,  1887,  p.  600-605. 

^•The  apparent  dissimilarity  of  the  two  names  was  solved  by  Schrader  who  rea- 
soned that  ^B"iO»  "Amrapel"  should  be  ^BIOH  "Amrapi;"  and  that  the  n  h, 
of  the  Babylonian  form  of  the  name  was  often  neglected  in  the  pronunciation  and 
rendered  as  K,  as  in  the  case  of  Hamatu.  riDn,  which  is  given  as  Amatu.  See 
Hal^vy,  Recherches  Bibliques,  vol.  i,  pp.  338-9,  and  Vigouroux,  La  Bible  et  les  dicou- 
vcrtes  modemcs,  vol.  i,  p.  493. 

"See  further  down  on  the  chronology  of  the  periods. 

"See  below  for  the  identification  of  Rim-Sin  with  Arioch. 

^•The  interchange  of  n  h  with  K  or  '  in  the  various  Semitic  languages  is  very 
common,  especially  in  late  Assy ro- Babylonian  inscriptions;  and  as  early  as  the 
Tell-el-amama  letters  (Comp.  Sayce  The  Early  History  of  the  Hebrews,  London,  1897, 
p.  26)  (note):  and  Hommel,  The  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition,  p.  192-193  (note);  (xv 
cent.  B.  C.)  the  interchange  of  p  and  6  was  also  very  common. 

'^he  inscription  as  given  in  Dr.  Pinches'  book  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light 
of  the  Historical  Records  and  Legends  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  p.  21,  runs  as  follows: 
"To  the  king,  my  Lord,  thy  servant  Asharidu,  Nebo  and  Merodach  to  the  king  of 
the  countries,  my  lord  be  favorable.  The  tablet  which  the  king  makes  is  bad  and 
incomplete.  Now  a  tablet,  an  old  one,  of  Ammurapi  the  king,  I  have  made  and 
written  out — it  is  of  the  time  of  Ammurapi  the  King.     And  I  have  sent  (to  inform 
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Amrapel,  except  the  letter  /,  which  will  be  discussed  further  on. 
TTiis  shows  that  the  Semitic  Babylonians  of  the  first  millennium 
before  Christ  neglected  the  pronunciation  of  the  guttural  or  aspirate 
n,  h,  substituting  for  it  the  easier  corresponding  sound  of  N,  or  ' — . 
Hence  a  Hebrew  writer  of  the  exiUc  and  even  ante-exilic  times  was 
more  than  justified  in  wTiting  Amrapi  instead  of  Hammurabi."  In  a 
list  of  kings*  names,  first  published  by  Pinches,  the  five  syllables  of 
the  name  of  Hammurabi,  i.  e.,  Ha-am-mu-ra-bi,  are  written  in  the 
ideographic  colunm  and  their  rendering  is  given  in  the  opposite  column 
as  Kimta-rapashtUy  hence  the  hypothesis  that  the  real  ordinary  name 
of  the  king  in  question  was  Kimta-rapashtu  and  that  the  form  Ham- 
murabi was  used  only  in  official  inscriptions  and  contract-tablets. 
Hal^vy  thinks  that  phonetically  the  form  "Kimta-rapashtu'*  is  nearer 
to  the  Hebrew  "Amraphel**  than  is  the  form  "Hammurabi.'*"  He 
argues  that  in  the  form  "Kimta-rapashtu,"  or  riB^SinOD,  we 
have  all  the  three  middle  consonants  of  the  form  "Amraphel,"  /SIGN 
i.  e.,  the  Q,  the  T  and  the  S;  while  in  the  form  "Hammurabi" 
only  two  of  the  middle  consonants  i.  e.,  0,  and  T  are  in 
common.  Furthermore,  he  remarks  that  the  Assyrian  sh  when  fol- 
lowed by  dentals  is  often  pronoimced  as  Z,  hence  we  would  have  Kimta- 
rapaltu,  in  which  are  found  the  last  four  consonants  of  the  form  "Amra- 
pel,** i.  e.,  7  fl  T  0.  Now,  according  to  the  same  scholar  (and  in  this 
he  is  at  variance  with  other  Assyriologists)  the  element  Kimta  means 
'*  family '*  or  multitude,"  just  as  the  first  element  of  the  form  Amraphel, 
i.  e.,  ^Am  or  'Am,  means  also  "family,"  "gens,**  and  "multitude;" 
and  by  substituting  'Am  for  Kimta  we  have  the  equation  Kimta- 
rapaltu-Am-rapaltu,  and  by  dropping  the  final  t,  which,  according  to 
Hal^vy,  is  rather  common  in  Semitic  proper  names,"  we  have  the 
perfect  equation  of  Amrapal  and  Amrapel. 

According  to  the  majority  of  Assyriologists,  however,  the  first 
element  of  the  name  Hammu-rabi,  i.  e.,  "Hammu**  or  "Ammu," 
is  the  name  of  a  god,  for  it  is  found  in  many  compound  names,  such 

the  king)  from  Babylon  I  will  bring  (it).  The  king  (will  be  able  to  do)  the  work  at 
once.   ..." 

''Other  variants  of  the  name  are  Anmii-rabi  and  Hammum-rabi. 

^Recherches  Bibliques,  vol.  i,  p.  339  ff. 

"ex.  gr.  the  name  of  the  Assyrian  King  Shalman-asharidu  is  given  in  the  Bible 
as  iDWD^Bf,  Shalmaneser;  the  Nabatean  name  nriin,  Harethat,  appears 
among  the  Syrians  and  the  Arabs  as  Harith  and  Al-Harith;  and  the  goddess  Astarte, 
nintt^  appears  in  Moabite  as  ViWj?,  'astar,  in  Aramaic  if^J^,  in  Sabaean  *yf^t^Vt  and 
in  Assyrian  as  Ishtar. 
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as  Sumu-hammu,  Jasdi-hammu,  Zimri-hammu,  Ammi-Zaduga,  Ammi- 
Satana,  etc.,  and  the  second  element,  "rabi,"  is  very  common  in  Assyro- 
Babylonian,  as  well  as  in  all  Semitic  languages,  meaning  "great;" 
hence  the  full  name  means  "the  god  Ammu  is  great,"  on  the  same 
analogy  as  names  like  Sin-rabi,  Samas-rabi,  etc.**  Dr.  Pinches  con- 
siders Amraphel  to  be  a  Semitic  name:  "Amar-apla"-"Amar-pal ," 
i.  e.,  "I  see  a  son,"  or  "Amra-apla"-"Anu-apal,"  i.  e.,  "see  a  son."" 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest  diflBculty  in  the 
complete  identification  of  the  two  names  rests  on  the  presence,  in 
the  Hebrew  form,  of  the  Z,  which  is  not  found  in  the  original  Babylonian, 
name.  To  account  for  it,  three  hypotheses,  equally  propable  and 
acceptable,  have  been  advanced.  The  first,  maintained  by  Sayce 
and,  Lindle,  holds  that  el  in  Amraphel  stands  for  ilu  which 
in  Babylonian  means  "god,"  and  that,  like  many  Babylonian 
kings   of    the    period,    Hammurabi    was   regarded   as    a    god,    and 

^According  to  Dr.  Prince,  however,  "the  name  of  Hammaurbi  seems  to  be  a 
combination  of  hammu,  "ruler,"  and  rabi  "great,"  i.  e.,  "great  ruler."  The  word 
hammu  occurs  in  the  proper  name  Nabu-hanmiu-ilani,  II.  Rawlinson,  64,  48  a. 
The  stem  hamamu  means  "rule,"  "lead,"  cf.  Delitzsch,  Assyrische  Handworterbuch, 
p.  282  a,  and  Muss-Amolt,  Assyrian  Dictionary^  p.  320  a."  "  The  Code  of  Hammurabi  "* 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Theology,  1904^  July,  p.  602,  note  4.  According  to 
Hommel,  Ammu  or  Hammu  is  the  name  of  the  goddess  "Moon;"  while  Boscawen^ 
derives  the  word  from  the  root  Khamamu  which  means  "law."  According  to  him 
this  is  beyond  doubt  when  we  look  at  some  examples.  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
legend  where  Zu  steals  the  tablets  of  law  and  destiny  from  the  god  Bel,  which  reads, 
"I  will  seize  the  tablets  of  destiny  and  the  laws  (terite)  of  all  the  gods.  I  will  legislate 
(akhmum),  etc."  Again  we  meet  with  the  word  Khamimat  gimir  parzi,  "the 
dictator  of  decrees"  applied  to  Ishtar  (King,  Seven  Tablets  of  Creation,  p.  225).  Both 
Ammu  and  Khammu  are  no  doubt  cognates,  and  we  find  the  former  used  in  the  code 
text  (col.  iv,  53,  54),  "who  directs  the  law,  to  adjudge  decisions  (ammi)."  So  that 
the  reading  of  the  name  Hammurabi  is  but  a  variation  or  a  paraphrase,  meaning 
"the  great  Decider  of  Law,"  and  "the  law  is  widespread,"  where  Kimti  is  for  Kinti 
(law).  So  also  this  reading  supplies  us  with  a  concise  rendering  of  the  Ammi-Zad- 
ugga  of  the  same  list,  Kimta  Kittim  ("the  law  is  established ").  The  First  of  Empires, 
London,  1903,  p.  178. 

^Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  art.  "Amraphel"  (Ryle).  In  the  Septuagint 
the  name  appears  as  A/Aap^eX^  while  in  Josephus  (Antiq.  Jud.  i,  ix.)  as  A^pa^^tJiyr 
In  1872,  Dr.  Schrader  suggested  that  the  name  is  composed  of  amir,  "master"  or 
"king,"  "prince,"  etc.,  and  phal  or  pal,  contracted  from  habal  meaning  "son,"  i.  e., 
"the  son  is  king,"  or  "my  son  is  king,"  on  the  same  analogy  as  names  like  Zir-nahid, 
Abu-ramu,  Habal-nahid,  Dayyan-nahid,  Sar-nahid,  Amir-sin  or  Amilnsin,  which 
have  analogous  meanings  and  formations.  Zeitschrift  der  Deutchen  Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft,  tom.  xxvii,  1872,  p.  157,  and  Die  Keilinschriften  und  das  AUe  Testament,. 
1872,  p.  46-47.  Gesenius  in  his  Thesaurus,  1828,  said  that  "Etymon  nominis,  in 
lingua  Assyriaca  baud  dubio  quaerendum,  pandat,  qui  possit."  Cf.  Vigouroux,. 
La  Bible  et  les  dicouvcrtes  modemes,  vol.  i,  p.  492-493,  in  note. 
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iwras  consequently  addressed  '*ilu-Ammirabi"  or  "Ammirabi-ilu," 
i.  e.,  "Hammurabi  the  god,"  just  as  the  Romans  spoke  of  '*Divus 
Caesar,"  '^Divus  Augustus,"  etc.  Now  Ammirabi-ilu  or  Ammirapi-ilu 
is  letter  for  letter  the  Amrapel  of  Grenesis."  The  second  hypothesis, 
advanced  by  Dr.  Pinches,  maintains  that  "this  additional  letter  I  is 
due  to  the  faulty  reading  of  a  variant  writing  of  the  name,  \\dth  a 
polyphonous  character  having  the  value  of  pU  as  well  as  bi — ^which 
form  may  in  fact  still  be  found.""  Hence,  according  to  this  hypothesis, 
the  cuneiform  syllabic  or  ideographic  sign  representing  the  last  syllable 
of  the  name  Hanmiurabi,  owing  to  the  double  phonetic  value  of  the 
same,  could  have  been  read  either  bi  or  pU,  hence  Hammurabi  or 
Honunurapil-Amraphel.  The  third  hypothesis,  advanced  by  Dr. 
Hiising,  suggests  that  the  I  at  the  end  of  the  form  "Amraphel"  is 
superfluous,  and  he  would  join  it  to  the  next  word,  and  read  "And  it 
came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Amraph,  as  Arioch,  King  of  EUasar  was 
over  Shinar,  that  Chedorlaomer,  etc.,  etc.'*"  Whichever  of  these 
three  hypotheses  we  accept,  the  fact  remains  that  the  phonetic  identi- 
fication of  Amraphel  and  Hammurabi  is  extremely  probable  and 
almost  certain. 

The  political  situation,  furthermore,  presupposed  by  Gren.  xiv, 
reflects  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  accuracy  the  condition  of  the 
times  of  Hammurabi.  "The  leader  of  the  forces,  and  the  suzerain  to 
whom  the  Canaanitish  princes  were  subject,  was  a  king  of  Elam, 
i.  e.,  Chedorlaomer.  Elam,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  predominant 
power  at  the  time,  and  the  Babylonian  king  (Amraphel)  must  have 
been  its  vassal.  The  narrative,  nevertheless,  is  dated  in  the  reign  of 
the  Babylonian  king  and  not  in  that  of  the  King  of  Elam,  and  it  is 
to  the  reign  of  the  Bobylonian  king  that  the  events  described  in  it 
are  attached.    Babylonia,  however,  was  not  a  united  country;   there 

^The  Early  History  of  the  Hebrews,  London,  1897,  pp.  25-26.  Dr.  Lindle,  who 
has  made  a  special  study  of  the  Hammurabi  inscripions  and  contract-tablets,  affirms 
that  in  these  the  word  "ilu/'  god,  is  often  attached  to  that  of  Hammurabi.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  Dr.  Sayce  in  his  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Verdict  of  the  Monu- 
mentSf  ed.  5th,  London,  1895,  p.  166,  stated,  "If  we  are  to  identify  Arioch  with  Eri- 
Aku,  we  must  identify  Amraphel  either  with  Khammurabi  or  with  his  predecessor. 
Sin-Muballit.  But  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  resemblance  between  the  names,  and  the 
attempts  of  Assyriologists  to  transmute  Amraphel  into  Khammurabi,  or  Khrammurabi 
into  Amraphel,  have  not  been  very  happy." 

^The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  the  Historical  Records  and  Legends  of  Assyria 
-and  Babylonia,  London,  1903,  p.  211. 

"Cf.  C.  H.  W.  Johns,  The  Code  of  Hammurabi,  in  the  extra  vol.  of  Dr.  Hastings' 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  p.  87,  col.  a. 
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was  another  king,  Arioch  of  Ellasar,  who  divided  with  Amraphel  of 
Shinar  the  government  of  it,  and,  like  Amraphel,  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  Elam.  Finally  the  *' Nations,"  or  Goiim,  whoever  they 
were,  were  also  subject  to  Elam,  as  well  as  the  distant  province  of 
Canaan,  etc/""  Now  if  we  turn  our  glance  to  the  political  situation 
of  Western  Asia  at  the  time  of  Hammurabi,  as  it  is  represented  to  us 
by  contemporary  monuments  and  inscriptions;"  we  shall  find  them 
to  be  in  striking  accord  with  the  data  of  the  xivth  chapter  of  Genesis. 

Two  objections  have  been  advanced  against  the  identity  of  Ham- 
murabi and  Amraphel.  One  is  historical,  the  other  chronological. 
Hammurabi  left  numerous  inscriptions,  especially  one  in  which  all 
the  principal  events  of  forty-three  years  of  his  reign  are  carefully  re- 
corded in  chronological  order;  and  yet  he  fails  to  mention  any  expe- 
dition to  Syria  and  Palestine,  which  was  then  called  the  "land  of  the 
Amurru'^  or  "the  Amorites,"  and  "Martu,"  or  "the  West."  He 
expressly  mentions  his  contemporary  Rim-Sin,  or  Eriaku,  the  Arioch 
of  Gen.  xiv,  and  explicitly  affirms  that  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his 
reign,  by  the  command  of  Anu  and  Bel,  he  established  his  advantage 
and  captured  the  land  of  Yamuthab  (or  Elam)  and  the  King  Rimalum 
Sin  or  Arioch.'*  Yet  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  his  alliance 
with  the  latter  or  of  their  joint  expedition  against  Canaan.  The 
objection,  undoubtedly,  carries  with  it  a  certain  amount  of  weight, 
but,  as  Dr.  Pinches  remarks,  "It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  in 
any  wise  invalidates  the  trustworthiness  of  the  narrative  in  the  xivth 
chapter  of  Genesis — there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  mutilated  list  for  a  date 
referring  to  this  to  have  been  recorded,  though  we  must  keep  in  mincl  the 
possibility  that  if  the  Babylonian  king  considered  that  disaster  had  in  any 
way  overtaken  his  arms,  he  may  not  have  recorded  it  at  all.  Then 
there  is  the  fact,  that  the  expedition  was  undertaken  in  conjunction 
with  allies — Chedorlaomer,  Tidal,  and  Arioch — for  none  of  whom,  in 
all  probability,  Hammurabi  had  any  sympathy.     The  Elamite  was 


^Sayce,  Monument  Facts  and  Higher  Critical  Fancies,  London-New  York,  (1903), 
pp.  56-57;  and  the  same  author's  Patriarchal  Palestine,  London,  1895,  p.  65  ff;  and 
The  Early  History  of  the  Hebrews,  p.  22,  25,  and  passim. 

'®See  the  writer's  article  on  the  "Code  of  Hammurabi,"  in  the  New  York  Re- 
view, 1905,  Aug.-Sept.,  p.  191  ff.  In  one  of  his  inscriptions  Hammurabi  calls  himself 
Adda  Martu  or  "ruler  of  the  West  land,"  an  expression  commonly  denoting  Syria, 
Phenicia  and  Palestine,  and  implying,  consequently,  that  he  claimed  sovereignty 
over  Canaan,  although  it  does  not  mention  any  military  expedition  undertaken  by 
him  into  those  regions. 

"The  inscription  is  given  in  Pinches,  op.  cit.,  pp.  211-214. 
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a  conqueror  from  a  land  over  which  the  Babylonians  of  earlier  agea 
held  sway,  and  Arioch  had  dominion  over  a  neighboring  tract,  to 
which  Hammurabi  himself  laid  claim,  and  over  which,  as  the 
inscriptions  show,  he  afterwards  ruled.  Hammurabi,  moreover^ 
claimed  also  the  West  Land — mat  Amurri  (the  land  of  Amurru) 
as  his  hereditary  possession,  and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  aid 
Chedorlaomer,  Tidal,  and  Arioch  to  subjugate  it;  it  was  indeed, 
Chedorlaomer  whom  the  five  kings  had  acknowledged  for  twelve  years 
as  their  overlord,  and  against  whom,  in  the  thirteenth,  they  rebelled. 
It  is,  therefore,  likely  that  Hammurabi  regarded  himself  as  having 
been  forced  by  circumstances  to  aid  Chedorlaomer  to  reconquer  what 
really  belonged  to  Babylonia,  and  the  probability  that  he  would 
cause  it  to  be  used  as  one  of  the  events  to  date  by  is  on  that  account 
still  less,  even  if  the  news  of  any  success,  which  he  might  have  con- 
sidered himself  entitled  to,  reached  his  own  domain  in  time  to  be 
utilized  for  such  a  purpose/*" 

The  second  objection,  based  on  chronology,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that,  according  to  several  Assyriologists,  there  is  a  difference  of  several 
centuries  between  the  age  of  Hammurabi  and  that  of  Abraham.  But, 
in  spite  of  the  painstaking  and  elaborate  efforts  that  have  been 
made,  it  must  be  confessed  that  not  even  a  fairly  approximate  chron- 
ology of  those  times  has  as  yet  been  worked  out.  The  materials  for 
such  a  chronology  at  our  disposal  are  still  scarce  and  imperfect.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  good  grounds  for  affirming  that  Hammurabi  lived 
about  2250  B.  C.  Yet  it  is  entirely  possible  that  he  might  have  lived 
somewhere  around  2150  B.  C,  or  even  2000  B.  C,  a  period  of  20O 
years  being  but  a  small  margin  for  errors  in  such  a  calculation.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recently  discovered"  chronological  register  of  part  of  the 
first  Babylonian  dynasty,  to  which  Hammurabi  belonged,  Hammurabi's 
reign  lasted  43  years.  The  dates  set  for  it  by  modern  writers  are: 
2376-2333  according  to  Sayce,  2342-2288  according  to  Rogers,  2287- 
2232  according  to  Maspero,  circa  2200  according  to  King,  and  2130-2087 
according  to  Hommel, — the  difference  between  the  extremes  being 
about  250  years,  although  we  must  admit  that  the  date  2285-2225 
is  the  most  probable.'*    Now,  according  to  the  most  acceptable  Biblical 

»op.  cit.  p.  214-215. 

^'L.  W.  King,  Letters  and  Inacriptions  of  Hammurabi,  vol.  iii,  London,  1900,  pp> 
Ivi-bod,  212,-153;   and  Pinches,  op.  cit.,  p.  211  ff. 

•*See  Rogers,  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  1900,  vol.  i,  pp.  313-348;  Sayce^ 
Early  History  of  Israel,  p.  281;  Hommel,  Expository  Times,  vol.  x,  1899,  p.  211  ff; 
L.  W.  King,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i    Introduction;   L.  B.  Paton,  Early  History  of  Syria  and' 
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chronology,  and  assuming  as  correct  UssHer's  date  for  the  reign  of 
Solomon  (1014-975  B.  C.)  and  that  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon,  the 
year  in  which  the  Temple  was  built,  corresponds  to  the  480th  year 
from  the  Exodus,  we  get  the  following  dates  for  the  Exodus,  for  the 
migration  of  Jacob  into  Egypt  and  for  the  call  of  Abraham: 

Hebrew.  Samaritan.  LXX. 

The  Exodus 1491  1491  1491 

Jacob's  migration  into  Egypt. . .     1921  1706  1706 

Call  of  Abraham 2136  1921  1921 

But  both  the  internal  and  the  monumental  evidence  conclusively 
shows  that  none  of  these  dates  can  be  approximately  correct,  and  that 
no  valid  chronology  can  be  drawn  from  Genesis.  Hence,  as  far  as 
Biblical  and  Assyro-Eygptian  chronologies  are  interpreted  by  the 
various  biblical  scholars,  Assyriologists  and  Egjrptologists,  Abraham 
may  have  lived  two  centuries  before  or  two  centuries  after  the  age 
of  Hammurabi,  and  consequently,  the  objection  against  the  identi- 
fication of  Amraphel  and  Hammurabi,  from  a  chronological  stand- 
point, is  void  of  any  result."  The  probability  remains,  therefore, 
that,  all  data  considered,  the  age  of  Abraham  approximately  corres- 
ponds to  that  of  Hammurabi. 

Ariochy  Rim-Sin  and  £ri-Aku. 

If  the  identification  of  Arioch,  King  of  EUasar,  with  Rim-Sin 
or  Eri-Aku,  King  of  Larsa,  can  be  established,  it  would  undoubtedly 
strengthen  that  of  Amraphel  with  Hammurabi.  From  the  monuments 
we  know  that  Rim-Sin,  son  of  Kudurmabug,  was  King  of  Yamuthbalu, 
and  was  defeated  by  Hammurabi  in  the  thirty-first  of  the  latter's  reign. 
According  to  two  inscriptions,  Rim-Sin  was  King  of  Larsa,  Nippur, 
and  Ur,  and  the  conqueror  of  Eridu  and  Nisin,  in  southern  Babylonia. 
He  was  not  of  Babylonian  or  Semitic,  but  (as  the  name  of  his  father 
shows),  of  Elamite  origin.  The  inscriptions  also  show  that  at  the 
time  of  Rim-Sin  and  that  of  his  father,  Kudurmabug,  the  Elamite 
power  had  extended  also  to  the  land  of  '^Martu,''  or  the  West  land, 
i.  e.,  Canaan,  and  that  after  the  defeat  of  Rim-Sin  by  Hammurabi, 

Palestine,  1901,  chap,  iii  and  iv;  Boscawen,  The  First  of  Empires,  London,  1903, 
pp.  178  ff,  and  the  writer's  article  on  Hammurabi  in  the  New  York  Review,  loc.  cit. 
"For  a  very  presentable  and  intelligible  discussion  of  the  Biblical  Babylonian 
and  Egyptian  chronologies  of  the  period  of  Abraham,  Hammurabi  and  the  Exodus, 
and  the  difficulties  which  attach  to  them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Driver's  Com- 
mentary  on  Genesis,  in  the  Westminster  Series,  London,  1904,  pp.  xxv-xxxi. 
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the  latter  incorporated  the  conquered  province  of  Canaan  to  that  of 
Babylon,  assuming  the  title  of  King  of  Martu.  The  political  career 
of  Rim-Sin,  therefore,  taken  in  connection  with  the  events  of  his 
contemporary,  Hammurabi,  admirably  corresponds  to  that  of  Arioch, 
of  the  xivth  chapter  of  Genesis,  who  could  have  participated  in  the 
campaign  against  the  five  Kings  of  the  Plain  before  his  own  defeat 
and  overthrow  by  Hammurabi." 

The  only  difficulty  in  establishing  the  identity  of  Arioch  and 
Rim-Sin  is  the  apparent  dissimilarity  of  the  two  names,  but  the  difficulty^ 
is  more  apparent  than  real,  as  Rim-Sin  had  two  names,  the  one  Semitic^ 
i.  e.,  Rim-Sin,  which  means  '* servant  of  the  moon-god""  or  '* grace 
of  Sin,""  the  other  Sumerian,  Eri-Aku,  having  the  same  meaning, 
just  as  Theodorus  and  Deodatus,  or  Cornelius  von  Stein  and  CorneUus 
a  Lapide.  The  king,  although  Elamite  by  descent,  was  ruling  over 
a  country  in  which  the  Semitic-Babylonian  element  was  predominant, 
and  hence  he  was  known  by  two  names."    George  Smith,  as  early 

'•The  literary  remains  and  inscriptions  of  King  Rim-Sin  have  been  collected  and 
edited  by  Prof.  Ira  Price,  of  Chicago.  Some  Literary  Remains  of  Rim-Sin  (Arioch),. 
King  of  Larsa^  about  2285  B.  C,  Chicago,  1904.  Some  of  these  were  already  pub- 
lished by  Lenormant  and  H.  Rawlinson,  and  translated  by  Winckler  in  Schrader's 
Keilinschrift  Biblioihekf  vol.  iii.  Comp.  also  Vigouroux,  La  Bible  et  les  dicouvertes 
modemes,  vol.  i,  pp.  489  ff ;  Pinches,  op.  cit,  pp.  216  ff ;  Ball,  Light  From  the  East,. 
1899,  pp.  66-67;  Hommel,  op.  cit.,  p.  40  f,  166-168,  184,  189;  Boscawen,  op.  cit., 
p.  174  ff ;  Schrader,  Die  Keilinschriften  und  das  AUe  Testament,  2d  edit.,  1883,  p.  135  ff; 
and  "Uber  Ursprung,  Sinn  und  Aussprache  der  Altbabylonischen  K5nigsnamen 
NIT-(AN)-IN-ZI,"  in  the  Sitzungsherichte  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  1894. 
pp.  279-291.;  Jeremias,  Das  AUe  Testament  im  Lichte  des  Alien  Orients,  Leipzig,  1904, 
pp.  214  ff;  Sayce,  in  his  various  works  quoted  above,  and  the  Histories  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  by  Brunengo,  Hommel,  Tiele,  Rogers,  Goodspeed,  Maspero,  etc. 
The  inscription  of  Kudurmabug  mentioning  his  son  Rim-Sin,  or  Eri-Aku,  runs  as 
follows:  ''To  Nannara,  his  king,  Kudurmabug,  father  of  the  land  of  the  Amorites 
(i.  e.,  Canaan),  son  of  Simti-Shilhak.  When  Nannara  received  his  prayer  he  made- 
for  Nannara  ne-zila-maha  for  his  life  and  the  life  of  his  son  Eri-Aku  (Rim-Sin),  King 
of  Larsa." 

The  tablet  of  Eri-Aku  mentioning  his  own  royal  titles  and  the  name  of  his  father 
runs  as  follows:  "Eri-Aku,  the  powerful  hero,  the  everlasting  shepherd  installed 
by  Bel,  the  nourisher  of  Uriwa,  the  King  of  Larsa,  the  King  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,. 
the  son  of  Kudurmabug,  the  father  (or  ruler)  of  Yamuthbalu,  am  I,  etc.   .    .    .  " 

Hanmiurabi's  colophon  in  which  he  mentions  his  victory  pver  Eri-Aku,  runs- 
as  follows:  "Year  31:  Year  Hammurabi,  the  King,  by  command  of  Anu  and  Bel^ 
established  his  advantage  and  captured  the  land  of  Yamuthbalum  and  the  King 
Rim-Sin." 

"Boscawen,  op.  cit.,  p.  175. 

"Pinches,  op.  cit.,  p.  217. 

"Comp.  Schrader,  sup.  cit.,  Pinches,  op.  cit.,  p.  217;  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
BibKcal  Archeology,  vol.  xili,  p.  159,  and  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  the  His- 
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as  1874,  already  suggested  the  identity  of  Rim-Sin  with  Eri-Sin  or 
Eri-Aku.**  Other  scholars,  however,  pointed  out  that  in  some  of 
Kudurmabug's  inscriptions  the  name  of  his  son  is  written  not  Rim-Sin, 
or  Rim-Aku,  but  Eri-Sin,  or  Eri-Aku;  but  Winckler,  in  repuUishing 
a  text  formerly  edited  by  Lenormant,**  demonstrated  that  the  name 
of  the  son  of  Kudurmabug  is  there  written  Ri-im-sin,*'  which,  as 
Pinches  remarks,  if  correctly  copied,  practically  settles  the  matter 
of  their  identity.*'  The  same  scholar  also  states  that  '*even  without 
this  identification  (of  Winckler),  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  these 
(Rim-Sin  and  Eri-Sin)  are  two  forms  of  the  same  name,  and  that  in 
all  cases  it  is  the  same  ruler  who  is  meant.  They  are  both  called 
King  of  Uriwa,  King  of  Larsa,  and  King  of  Sumer  and  Akkad.  In 
the  inscriptions  Eri-Sin  or  Eri-Aku  also  calls  himself  adda  EmtUbala, 
^'father  of.Yamuthbalu,^^  and,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  colophon  of  the 
thirty-first  year  of  Hammurabi,  the  king  whose  name  he  writes  Rim- 
Sin  or  Rim-Aku,  is  cajled  by  him  king  of  that  region."** 

In  1883,  Eberhard  Schrader  declared  the  identity  of  Rim-Sin 
or  Eri-Aku  with  the  Arioch  of  Genesis  to  be  certain.  **Arioch,  King 
of  EUasar,  is,  according  to  my  opinion,  undoubtedly  identical  with 
Eri-Aku."*'  In  1886,  C.  P.  Tiele  attacked  Schrader's  identification*' 
but  was  refuted  by  the  latter.*^  Since  then  the  identity  of  the  two 
names  has  been  commonly  accepted  by  the  majority  of  Assyriologists 

iorical  Records  and  Legends  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  p.  218.  The  double  name  of 
Arioch  i.  e.  Rim-Sin  and  Eri-Aku  may  be  due  to  motives  of  policy  inspired  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  ruling  over  a  country  inhabited  by  two  distinct  peoples.  Whether  the 
double  name  was  given  to  him  by  his  father,  King  Kudurmabug,  or  by  the  people, 
or  was  chosen  by  himself  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  is  of  secondary  importance. 
Such  double  names  were  common  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  even  in  later  times,  and 
frequent  instances  can  be  dra\m  from  hagiographic  nomenclature  and  from  mediveal 
history  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  The  Semitic  name  of  Arioch,  i.  e.,  Rim-Sin,  is 
modelled  after  that  of  his  predecessor  Rim-Anu,  "the  servant  of  Anu,"  and  other 
names  like  Sin-iddinam  "Sin  has  given,,"  Sin-mut)allit,  Sennacherib,  etc.  .  .  . 
By  some  old  Assyriologists  the  name  has  been  read  as  Arad-Sin,  which,  although 
strictly  speaking  possible  is  nevertheless  improbable.  See  Hal^vy,  Recherches  Bibliques 
tom.  i,  p.  338. 

*^Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  p.  12,  and  Lenormant, 
La  langue  primitive  de  la  Chaldie,  p.  374,  375. 

*^Chaix  de  texies  cunHjorms  inidits,  No.  70. 

*^Keilinschriftliche  Bibliothek,  vol.  iii,  part  i,  pp.  88-89. 

*^op.  cit.,  p.  216. 

**op.  cit.,  p.  217. 

**Di€  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alie  Testament,  1883,  p.  135. 

^•In  his  Babylonisch'Assyrische  Geschichte,  Gotha,  1886,  vol.  i,  p.  123,  124. 

*'In  his  Memoir  of  1894,  sup.  cit. 
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and  Biblical  critics/*  In  1896,  Dr.  Pinches,  of  the  British  Muesum,, 
published  a  series  of  epic  fragments  which,  in  his  opinion,  mention: 
the  names  of  a  certain  Eri-E-a-ku  and  a  certain  Tu-ud-khul.  These 
he  identified  with  Arioch  and  Tidal  or  Tidgal  of  Gen.  xiv.**  L.  W. 
King,**  Tiele,**  and  Bezold,*'  however,  called  the  two  readings  in 
question;  although  Sayce,**  Hommel,**  and  Pinches  himself,**  still 
maintain  *the  correctness  of  the  first  reading.** 

Chedorlaomer  and  Tidal.  " 

Next  to  the  name  of  Amraphel,  that  of  Chedorlaomer  has  excited 
the  most  animated  discussion  among  Assyriologists.  It  has  long^ 
been  acknowledged  that  the  name  as  we  have  it  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
i.  e.,  Chedorloamer,  or  still  better  in  the  Septuagint  i.  e.,  Chodollogomor- 
Chedor-logamar-Kudur-lagamar  (with  the  exchange  of  the  glottle-^ 
catch  y,  with  the  Qy  (just  as  miD^  'Amorah,  and  Gomorrah),  is  of 
perfect  Elamite  name-formation,  such  as  Kudur-Mabug,  Kudur-^ 
Nankhundi,  etc.  As  early  as  1871  and  1875,  Oppert,"  Fox  Talbot,**^ 
and  Finzi,*'  had  demonstrated  that  the  first  element  of  the  name,  i.  e., 
KyduTj  means  '*  servant,"  for  it  is  translated  in  Assyrian  by  Tvklaij, 
which  means  ** servitude,"  and  "adoration"  or  "worship;"**  while 

**Winckler,  Zimmern,  Berzold,  Hommel,  Sayce,  Pinches,  Hal^vy,  Oppert,  L.  W^ 
King,  Johns,  Jeremias,  Dillmann,  Delitzsch,  Boscawen,  Paton,  Rogers,  Ball,  Vigour-^ 
oux,  Gunkel,  MarCurdy,  Meyer,  Ed.,  Dnver,  and  others. 

^^oumal  of  the  Victoria  Institvte,  vol.  xxix,  pp.  45-90. 

*^LeUer8  and  Inscriptions  of  King  Hammurabi,  vol.  i,  p.  xxv-xxxvi. 

^^Zeitschrift  fur  Assyriologie,  1900,  p.  395  f. 

^Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriologie,  1900,  p.  400. 

"Expository  Times,  March.  1899,  r  26',  and  Hastings'  Diciioniry  of  the  Bible: 
"Arioch." 

»*Comp.  J.  Orr,  The  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament,  London-New  York,  p.  412, 
note  I. 

'^op.  cit.,  loc.  cit. 

"See  L.  B.  Paton,  The  Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  New  York,  1901 ,  p.  33. 

•'In  Hebrew  10^^113,  *'Chedorla'omer,"  in  the  Septuagint  version,  XodoWoyofUtp^ 
"ChodoUogomor,"  and  in  the  reading  of  the  Western  Hebrew  Manuscripts  (Ginsburg, 
Introduction  to  the  Massoretico- critical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  London,  1897,. 
p.  203  f).  "Chedorio'mer."  The  name  of  the  fourth  king  appears  in  the  Hebrew 
text  as  ^jn'i,  Tid'al,  in  the  Septuagint  as  Top7oX^  Targal,  and  in  the  Syriac 
version  as  Tar'il,  the  exchange  of  r  and  d  being  due  to  the  similarity  in  the  Hebrew 
letters   *!  and  ''. 

""Ueber  Kedorlaomer,"  in  the  Theologisch  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1871,  p.  509-512.. 

"•Apud  Vigouroux,  La  Bible  et  les  dicouvertes  modemes  etc.,  vol.  i,  p.  482. 

^Ricerche  per  lo  studio  dell  antichita  Assira,  Firenze,  1875,  p.  205. 

'^Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  vol.  ii,  pi.  65,  line  2.  NOldeke,  Un- 
tersuchungen  zvr  Kritik  des  Alt.  Testament,  p.  160,  has  already  pointed  out  that  the- 
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the  second  element,  Lagamarj  is  the  name  of  a  well-known  Elamite 
Deity  who  is  mentioned  by  Assurbanipal,  King  of  Assyria  (668-625 
B.  C),  as  one  of  the  deities  captured  by  him  at  Susa,  the  capital  of 
Elam." 

In  1866  and  1868  Sir  H.  Rawlinson"  and  G.  Smith'^  identified 
Chedorlaomer  with  Kudur-Mabug,  son  of  Simti-Silhak  and  father  of 
Rim-Sin  or  Eri-Aku,  who  was  king  of  Yamuthbalu  or  Elam.**  Oppert 
attacked  Smith's  identification"  which  was  afterwards  given  up  by 
Smith  himself.*^  Nowadays,  however,  the  identification  of  Chedor- 
laomer and  Kudur-Mabug  is  set  aside  by  all  Assyriologists,  except 
Halevy"  followed  by  Vigouroux,"  and  a  few  others.  Hal^vy  finds 
it  easy  to  make  Kudur^-Kabug-Kudur-Lagamar,  for  he  says  that 
'' everything  invites  us  to  read,  as  G.  Smith  did,  Lagamar  instead 
of  Mabug,''^°  adding  that  he  hopes  that  some  day  the  equation  Ma- 


Kudur  in  the  name  of  Chedorlaomer  appears  also  in  the  name  of  the  well-known 
Babylonian  king  Nabu-Kudur-Ussur,  or  Nebuchadnezzar. 

^^Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  vol.  v,  plate  6,  line  33;  G.  Smith, 
History  of  Assurbanipal,  London,  1871,  p.  228;  Oppert,  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  vii, 
p.  82;  and  Delitzsch  and  Muss-Aniolt's  Assyrian  Dictionaries,  sub  voce.  The  name 
of  this  deity  is  also  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  Anzan-Shushinak;  cf.  F.  H. 
Weissbach,  ''Anzanische  Inschriften,"  in  the  Abhandlungen  der  phil-hist.  classeder 
Kaisarische  Sachs.  Gessellschaft  der  Wissenschaft,  vol.  xii,  Leipzig,  1891,  p.  125;  Rogers, 
History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  vol.  i,  p.  390;  and  the  article  "Chedorlaomer" 
(by  Tiele-Klostern)  in  Dr.  Cheyne's  Encyclopedia  Biblica. 

•^Apud  Pinches.  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light,  etc.,  p.  222.  The  name  of  Kudur- 
Mabug  was  erroneously  read  by  Rawlinson  as  Kudur-Mapula. 

^^Zeitzschrift  fur  Agypti.sche  Sprache,  1S6S,  p.  116. 

*^Sce  Cuneiform  Imscriptions  of  Wtsterti  Asia,  vol.  i.  3,  n.  2;  Records  of  the  Past, 
vol.  iii,  p.  20:  and  Schrader,  Keilincshriftliche  Bibliothek,  vol.  iii,  part  i,  p.  92.  In 
his  inscriptions  and  in  those  of  his  son  Eriaku,  Kudurmabug  is  also  styled  ''King  of 
Martu,"  wliich  does  not  refer  in  this  case  to  the  West-Land  or  Canaan,  but  to  the 
West  of  Elam.  See  I.  Price,  Some  Literary  Remains  of  Rim-Sin  (Arioch),  King  of 
Larsa,  about  22S5  B.  C,  Chicago,  1904,  p.  4;  and  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western 
Asia  vol.  V,  No.  xvi,  1,  10,  and  vol.  ii   No.  iii,  1,  4. 

^Theologischc  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1871,  p.  511. 

^^Early  History  of  Babylonia,  London,  1873.  In  vol.  iii,  of  Records  of  the  Past, 
p.  19,  however,  the  same  distinguished  Assyriologist  of  the  British  Museum  adds  that 
*'The  inscriptions  of  the  period  of  Kudur-Mabug  recall  to  mind  the  account  in 
Genesis  xiv  of  Chedorlaomer,  who  ruled  from  Elam  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  name 
of  Chedorlaomer  in  Babylonian  would  be  Kudur-Lagamar.  The  early  Babylonian 
inscriptions  confirm  the  statements  of  Genesis  as  to  the  power  and  importance  of 
Elam  at  this  period,"  Cf.  Vigouroux,  op.  cit.,  loc.  cit.  and  Brunengo,  S.  J.,  L^Im- 
pero  di  Babilonia  e  di  Ninive,  Prato,  1885,  vol.  i,  p.  256-258,  who  quotes  J.  M^nant 
.as  opposing  Smith's  identification, 

^Recherches  Bibliques,  1885,  vol.  i,  pp.  343,  344. 

^op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  485  ff. 

"op.  cit.,  p.  343. 
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bu-ug-la-ga-ma-ru  will  be  found  in  some  cuneiform  lexicographical 
tablet,  or  in  some  bilingual  text/* 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  controversy  up  to  1894-5,  when  at  the 
Church  Congress,  held  at  Norwich,  England,  it  was  announced  that 
some  Babylonian  tablets  had  been  discovered  in  which  the  three 
names  of  Chedorlaomer,  Arioch  and  Tidal,  under  the  form  of  Kudur- 
lagamar,  Eri-Aku  and  Tudkhula  or  Tudkhal,  were  inscribed.  But 
the  mutilated  condition  of  the  tablets  was  such  that  the  reading  of 
the  names  was  called  in  question,  and  for  a  while  abandoned.  But, 
as  Dr.  Pinches  informs  us,  "  when  two  of  the  tablets  were  referred  to 
at  the  Congress  of  Orientalists,  held  at  Geneva  in  1894,  as  containing 
the  names  of  Tudkhula,  Eri-Aku  (Eri-Ekua),  and  another  name 
read  doubtfully  as  Kudur-lack-(gu)-mal,  no  publicly-expressed 
objection  to  their  possible  identification  with  Tidal,  Arioch  and  Che- 
dorlaomer was  made.  The  names  were  placed  before  the  Semitic 
section  of  this  Congress  of  Orientalists  as  recent  discoveries,  which 
were  certain  as  far  as  they  went,  their  identification  being  a  matter 
of  opinion.''"  In  the  meanwhile  the  three  names  in  question  were 
carefully  copied  by  Dr.  Pinches,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  sent  to 
Dr.  Eberhard  Schrader,  the  veteran  Assyriologist  of  Berlin,  who 
made  them  the  subject  of  a  very  elaborate  and  scholarly  discussion." 
The  only  conclusion  arrived  at,  even  after  Schrader's  publication  of 
his  valuable  memoir,  was  that,  after  all,  the  reading  of  the  names 
was  at  least  problematical.  Dr.  Pinches's  tentative  reading  of  the 
names,  for  he  was  the  first  discoverer  and  decipherer  of  the  tablets 
in  question,  was  readily  accepted  by  Hommel,  Sayce,  Vigouroux  and 
others  of  the  same  school,  and,  as  Dr.  Orr  informs  us,  the  first  two 
scholars  and  Pinches  still  (1906)  hold  to  the  correctness  of  the  read- 
ing,'* while  scholars  like  L.  W.  King,"  Ball,"  Zimmern,"  Driver,"  and 
others  oppose  it  as  at  least  doubtful. 

'*op.  cit.,  loc.  cit.  The  identification  of  Kudur-Mabug  and  Chedorlaomer  was 
also  accepted  by  Ed.  Meyer  in  his  Geschichte  des  Alterthums,  torn,  i,  p.  164-166;  but 
he  was  combated  by  Tiele  in  his  Babylonisch-Aasyrische,  Geschichte  vol.  i,  p.  123  ff. 

''^The  OVd  Testament  in  the  Light  of  the  Historical  Records  and  Legends  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  London,  1903,  pp.  222-223. 

"In  the  Sitzungsberichte  der  Koniglich  Preussischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,. 
Phil-hist.  classe,  1895,  pp.  261  ff. 

^*The  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament,  New  York-London,  1906,  p.  412,  n.  1. 

''^Letters  and  Inscriptions  of  Hammurabi,  I/ondon,  1898,  vol.  i,  pp.  liv-lvi. 

''^Light  from  the  East,  or  the  Witness  of  the  Monuments,  London,  p.  70. 

"In  the  third  edition  of  Schrader's  Keilinschriften  und  das  AUe  Testament,  Berlin,. 
190?,  p.  486. 

''^Commentary  an  Genesis,  p.  157.  and  Archeology,  Sacred  and  Profane,  pp.  44  ff. 
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In  October,  1898,  however,  the  distinguished  Dominican  Ass3rrio- 
logist.  Father  Scheil,  the  first  decipherer  of  the  famous  Hammurabi 
Code  of  Laws,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Chedorlaomer  in  the  Chaldean 
Inscriptions,"  published  in  the  well-known  Revue  Biblique,  the  organ 
of  the  Dominican  Biblical  school  at  Jerusalem,'*  announced  the  dis- 
<;overy  that  the  name  of  Chedorlaomer  was  mentioned  in  one  of  Ham- 
murabi^s  letters,  now  in  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Museum  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  letter  was  addressed  to  Sinidinnam,  a  vassal  of  Hammurabi 
whom  he  had  restored  to  his  throne  in  Larsa,  after  having  defeated 
Chedorlaomer  and  the  Elamites.  According  to  Scheil's  translation 
of  the  letter,  Hammurabi  gave  to  Sinidinnam,  ''as  a  reward  for  his 
valor  in  the  day  of  the  defeat  of  Chedorlaomer,'^  some  figures  of  Elamite 
goddesses  which  formed  part  of  the  spoil  captm-ed  by  the  Babylonians 
from  the  defeated  Elamites.    Here  is  Father  Scheil's  translation: 

''To  Sinidinnam  from  Hammurabi:  the  goddesses  of  the  land  of 
Emutbal  (Elam),  I  have  given  them  to  thee  as  a  reward  for  thy  valor 
on  the  day  of  the  defeat  of  Chedorlaomer.  Because  the  god,  thy  creator, 
is  angered  thereat,  therefore  destroy  with  the  troops  which  are  in  thy  hand 
their  people,  and  may  the  goddesses  remain  uninjured  in  their  holy  places." 

Scheil's  discovery  was  immediately  accepted  by  Sayce  and  Hom- 
mel  and  declared  as  one  of  the  greatest  importance.  Hommel,  however, 
gave  a  somewhat  different  reading  and  translation  of  the  letter  as 
follows: 

''ToSinidinam 
give  the  following  order 
from  Hammurabi: 
the  goddesses  of  Emutbal, 
thy  mistresses, 

on  the  day  in  which  Kudur-luggamar 
shall  allow  thee  to  return  scatheless, 
when  they  (the  goddesses)  are  angry 
with  the  god,  thy  creator, 
destroy  thou  with  the  warriors 
which  are  in  thy  hands 
the  warriors  (of  the  enemy) , 
and  they  (the  warriors)  shall  then 
the  goddesses 
bring  back  to  their  abode 
again  scatheless."" 

The  contrast  between  Gen.  xiv,  representing  Hammurabi  as  an 
ally  of  Chedorlaomer,  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  and  one  letter  in 

'•"Chedorlahomer  dans  les  inscriptions  Chald6ennes,  in"   the  Revue  Bibliquej 
1906,  vol.  V,  p.  600  flF. 

^Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition^  London,  1897,  p.  176. 
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which  he  is  represented  as  his  foe  and  conqueror  is  capable  of  a  his- 
torically correct  explanation;  for  we  already  know  from  Hammurabi's 
inscriptions  that  this  king,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  was  subject 
to  a  superior  Elamite  ruler,  but  that  later  on  he  succeeded  in  rebelling 
against  him  and  in  establishing  independent  supremacy  over  Babylon, 
subduing  at  the  same  time  other  minor  vassal  kings  and  rulers  of 
northern  and  southern  Babylonia.  Hence,  Chedorlaomer's  expedition 
against  Canaan,  of  which  Genesis  xiv  speaks,  must  have  taken  place 
prior  to  his  defeat  by  Hammurabi. 

A  few  months  later.  Father  Scheil  republished  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion, together  with  two  others,  in  the  Recueil  des  travavx  rSlcUifs  a  la 
philologie  et  a  VarcMologie  Egyptienne  et  Assyrienne.*^  Father  Scheil's 
second  translation  of  the  letter  was  substantially  the  same  as  his  first, 
and  in  1897,  Dr.  Pinches  admitted  the  translation  as  substantially 
correct."  In  1898,  however.  Dr.  L.  W.  King,  of  the  British  Museum, 
in  the  introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Letters  and  Inscriptions 
-of  Hammurabi,  submitted  ScheiPs  and  Hommel's  translations  to  a 
very  minute  analysis  showing  their  reading  of  the  name  ''Chedor- 
laomer ''  to  be  incorrect,  as  it  was  based  on  a  faulty  copy  of  the  original, 
•and  that  what  was  read  by  Scheil,  Sayce,  Hommel  and  Pinches  as 
Kudiir-lagamar,  should  be  read,  in  his  opinion,  Inuchsamar. 

Dr.  King's  translation  of  the  letter,  which  is  substantially  different 
from  that  of  Scheil,  Hommel  and  Pinches,  is  as  follows: 

To  Sinidinnam 

From  Hammurabi 

The  goddesses  of  Emuthbalim, 

which  are  assigned  to  thee, 

the  troops  under  the  command  of  Inuchsamar 

will  bring  to  thee  in  safety. 

When  they  reach  thee, 

with  the  troops  that  are  in  thy  hand 

destroy  the  people,  and 

the  goddesses 

to  their  dwellings 

let  them  bring  in  safety.** 

Dr.  King's  translation  is  undoubtedly  more  accurate  and  more 
in  harmony  with  the  context.    The  most  probable  view  of  the  cir- 

•* Under  the  title  "Correspondence  de  Hammurabi,  roi  de  Babylone,  ?.vec  Sini- 
dinnam, roi  de  Larsa,  ou  il  est  quaestion  de  Chodorlohomer."  vol,  xix,  p.  40  ff. 

"In  the  JoumcU  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  vol.  xxix,  1897, 
p.  69-72;  and  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology,  1898,  vol.  xx,  p.  150  f. 

^Letters  and  Inscriptions  of  Hammurabi,  vol.  i,  p.  xxxvi. 
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cumstances  under  which  the  letter  was  written,  is  as  follows:  "Ham- 
murabi's  forces,  possibly  under  the  command  of  Inuchsamar,  have- 
secured  a  victory  over  Elam  and  have  carried  off  a  number  of  images 
of  Elamite  goddesses  among  the  spoil.  Inuchsamar  has  reported 
his  success  to  Hammurabi  at  Babylon,  and  the  king  inmiediately 
writes  a  letter  to  Sinidinnam,  who  is  in  command  of  another  sectioa 
of  the  Babylonian  army,  and  is  posted  on  the  Elamite  frontier.  Ham- 
murabi does  not  wish  to  retain  the  goddesses  in  Babylonia,  but  is 
anxious  to  restore  them  to  their  shrines.  He  will  not,  however, 
merely  hand  them  back  to  the  Elamites,  for  that  would  be  interpreted 
as  an  indication  of  fear,  or  as  an  admission  of  weakness.  They  must 
be  restored  to  their  shrines  by  his  own  people,  and  to  do  this  it  is 
necessary  for  Sinidinnam  to  enter  Elamite  territory,  to  overcome 
any  opposition  which  may  be  offered  to  him,  and  to  superintend  their 
restoration  in  person.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  obvious,  for, 
while  securing  the  favor  of  the  goddesses  by  restoring  them  to  their 
shrines,  he,  at  the  same  time,  would  impress  his  authority  on  the 
Elamites  in  a  most  practical  manner."" 

Father  ScheiPs  sensational  discovery  was  thus  reduced  to  a  faulty 
reading  of  a  faulty  copy,  and  the  controversy  has  since  then  peacefully 
rested.  As  to  the  seven  fragmentary  tablets  in  which,  according  ta 
Pinches,  Schrader,  Sayce,  Hommel  and  others,  the  names  of  Eri-Aku, 
Tudkhula  and  Kudurlagamar  occur,  and  which  seem  to  refer  to  events 
contemporary  to  Hammurabi^s  reign  and  period,  we  must  be  here 
contented  with  quoting  only  the  few  lines  in  which  the  three  names 
in  question  are  supposed  to  occur.    They  are  as  follows :" 

I.  "In  their  faithful  counsel  (the  gods)  to  Kudur-lachgumal,  King 
of  the  land  of  Elam  ..  .  .  said  ^'Descend.''  The  King  which  unto  them 
was  good  (he  performed,  and)  he  exercised  sovereignty  in  Babylon,  the 
city  of  Kar-Dunias."   .    .    . 

II.  "...  by  force  of  arms  he  overthrew  Dur-sir-ilani,  son  of 
Eri-Aku.   .    .    .'' 

III.  "...  and  small  he  cut  off.  Tu-ud-chul-a  (or  Tudkhula) 
son  of  Gazza.   .    .    . " 

IV.  "...  Ku-ku-ku-Mal  his  son  with  the  iron  dagger  of  his 
waist  his  heart  he  .    .    .    ' ' 

V.  "Through  their  sure  counsel  to  Ku-ku-ku-ku-Mal,  King  of 
Ela  (m)   .    .    . " 

•*L.  W.  King,  op.  cU.f  p.  xxxvii. 

"See  Pinches,  op,  cU.,  p.  224  flf;    King,  op.  cit.,  pp.  li-lii;    Ball,  op.  cit.,  p.  79; 
Driver,  Genesis,  157,  etc. 
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VI.  "...  Dur-sir-ilani,  son  of  Eri-e-ku-a-  who  the  spoil  ...  on 
the  throne  of  the  Kingdom  sat  and  .    .  " 

VII.  "Who  is  Ku-ku-ku-ku  .    .    .   (Mai.),  the  doer  of  evil?" 

Before  accepting  the  above  readings  as  final,  and  before  con- 
cluding as  to  the  identity  of  the  three  names  with  those  of  Chedor- 
laomer,  Arioch,  and  Tidal  of  Genesis  xiv,  the  following  considerations 
are  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind : 

I.  That  our  fragments  do  not  date  from  a  period  earlier  than 
that  of  the  Persian  period,  i.  e.,  about  the  fourth  centur}''  B.  C,  and 
hence,  even  supposing  the  correctness  of  the  reading  of  the  names, 
they  may  not  refer  to  the  kings  of  Genesis  xiv,  unless  the  tablets  in 
question  can  be  shown  to  be  copies  of  much  earlier  texts  of  the  Ham- 
murabi period,  which  may  be  j^ossible  but  is  not  certain,  nor  even 
probable. 

II.  Tudkhula  and  Eriaku  in  the  above  tablets  are  not  said  to 
be  either  Kings  or  sons  of  Kings,  while  Tidal  and  Arioch  of  Genesis  xiv 
are  positively  stated  to  be  Kings  of  Goyim  and  Ellasar  respectively. 

III.  As  to  the  names  of  Chedorlaomer,  w^hich  appears  in  the 
above  tablets  under  the  form  of  Kukukumal  and  Kukukukumal, 
(which  is,  according  to  Pinches,  Hommel  and  Sayce,  a  fanciful  writing 
of  the  name  Kudurlagamar)  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  cuneiform 
signs  for  Ku  has  the  value  both  of  Ku  and  dur,  so  that,  Ku-dur  being, 
a  well  known  component  of  Elamite  names,  we  can  safely  read  the 
name  in  question  as  Ku-dur-ku-mal.  Pinches,  however,  suggests  that 
the  same  cuneiform  sign  for  Ku  and  dur  has  also  the  value  of  lach  or 
Za'jf,  hence  the  name  can  be  read  Ku-dur-la^g-mal-Ku-dur-lag-gu-mal- 
Ku-dur-lag-gu-mar,  which  is,  indeed,  identical  with  Chedorlaomer  and 
Chedollogomor.  But,  even  supposing  the  correctness  of  the  reading, 
and  even  accepting  Pinches'  hypothesis  that  the  sign  for  Ku  has  also 
the  value  of  lag,  and  although  the  person  in  question  is  explicitly 
called  **King  of  Elam,"  as  Chedorlaomer  was,  nevertheless  it  can 
not  be  shown  that  he  is  the  same  personage  as  Chedorlaomer  of  Genesis 
xiv,  and  the  contemporary  of  Hammurabi  and  Abraham." 

Gabriel  Oussani. 


"Cf.  King.  op.  cit.,  p.  Iv. 


NOTES. 


Few  recent  works  on  theological  topics  have  attracted  as  keen  ^nd 
widespread  interest  throughout  the  Church  as  Father  Christian  Pesch's^ 
volume  De  Inspiratione  SacroB  Scripturce,  It  has  already  been  reviewed 
at  length  in  a  large  number  of  Catholic  periodicals,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  others  are  preparing  careful  studies  of  it  to  appear  in  future  issues. 
From  the  reviews  of  it  already  published  we  select  certain  passages  which 
will  give  some  indication  of  how  it  has  been  received.  On  certain  points^, 
it  may  be  remarked,  the  opinion  of  the  reviewers  is  unanimous — they 
imite  in  lauding  the  painstaking  scholarship  of  the  author,  and  also  his. 
honesty  and  courtesy  when  it  falls  to  him  to  criticize  views  held  by  Catholic 
writers  with  whom  he  does  not  agree. 


We  have  already  quoted  (N.  Y.  R.,  vol.  ii,  p.  110)  the  grateful  testimony 
of  Father  Lagrange  on  the  latter  point.  We  now  present  similar  witness 
from  a  scholar  who  belongs  to  the  same  great  religious  society  of  which 
Father  Pesch  is  a  member,  but  whose  judgment  (as  other  parts  of  his^ 
criticisms  show)  is  no  way  biased  by  that  fact.  In  the  course  of  a  long 
review  of  the  book  in  the  Bulletin  de  LiUirature  EccUsiastique  (June, 
1906),  Father  A.  Durand,  S.  J.,  now  of  Canterbury,  quotes  certain  passages 
from  articles  by  Father  Pesch  in  Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laachf  which  passages 
go  to  show  the  calm  and  breadth  of  their  writer's  mind.  For  instance: 
*'The  Catholic  critics  .  .  .  hold  firmly  to  the  supernatural  origin  of 
Holy  Scripture.  They  admit  that  all  Scripture  is  inspired,  that  the  truth 
of  every  proposition  taught  by  the  sacred  writer  is  guaranteed  by  God. 
Only  they  wish  to  distinguish  carefully  between  what  the  sacred  writers 
affirm  as  true,  and  what  they  have  used  only  as  a  literary  dress  without 
wishing  to  give  it  the  character  of  teaching.  No  dogmatic  principle  is 
here  at  stake."  And  again,  on  the  right  tone  of  domestic  controversy: 
*'  Every  man  has  a  right  to  defend  his  assertions  by  the  aid  of  reason  .  .  . 
but  it  belongs  to  the  Church  alone  to  pronounce  theological  censures. 
Personal  attacks,  mere  declamation,  rhetorical  flights:  these  are  matters 
all  the  more  to  be  avoided  since  there  is  already  enough  over-excitement, 
and  they  can  be  nothing  but  hurtful  to  the  quest  of  truth  and  to  science. 
...  In  scientific  disputes,  words,  big  though  they  be,  are  but  blows  in 
the  air;  solid  reasons  alone  are  of  lasting  avail." 


Commenting  on  these  passages  Fr.  Durand  says:  "These  are  no- 
mere  empty  declarations.  From  first  to  last  of  his  book,  the  author  re- 
mains faithful  to  the  principles  which  he  here  lays  down.  He  has  eyes  to 
see;  and  he  wants  to  understand,  and  to  understand  thoroughly,  what 
others  have  said,  and  the  reasons  why  they  said  it.  He  endeavors  to 
enter  with  sympathy  into  the  thoughts  of  others,  even  of  those 
whom    he    intends    to    refute.     In     criticizing     them,     he      proceeds 
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with  moderation,  as  is  becoming  in  a  theologian  discussing  ques- 
tions with  other  theologians.  He  never  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  his  opponents  are  Catholic  scholars  worthy  of  esteem,  who  are 
fallible  no  doubt,  but  who  have  the  right  to  be  refuted  seriously,  by  theo- 
logical or  critical  arguments,  without  having  suspicion  cast  on  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  faith  or  their  devotion  to  the  Church.  And  these  scholars 
are  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  faithful  and  courteous  treatment  which 
Father  Pesch  accords  them." 


To  the  Irish  Theological  Quarterly  Dr.MacRory  contributes  an  article 
entitled  "Father  Pesch  on  inspiration."  He  expresses  himself  as  being 
grateful  to  the  author,  especially  for  his  "excellent  history  of  the  doctrine 
of  inspiration."  He  gives  a  careful  and  appreciative  exposition  of  Father 
Pesch 's  theory  of  inspiration.  Most  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  the  question 
of  inerrancy,  and  the  writer  takes  occasion  to  express  his  own  views  in 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  those  of  Father  Pesch.  Concerning 
the  agreement  drawn  from  the  Fathers  in  favor  of  the  historicity  of  certain 
books  which  many  modems  regard  as  works  of  religious  fiction,  he  says: 
"In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  authoritative  Patristic  interpretation.  Not 
many  of  the  Fathers  have  dealt  at  all  with  the  books  in  question — Ruth, 
Tobias,  Judith,  Esther,  and  II  Machabees — and  even  if  they  had,  we  may 
take  it  that  their  view  would  not  be  binding  upon  us,  provided  that  there 
is  no  question  of  faith  or  morals  involved."  So,  too,  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  presence  of  legendary  elements  in  historical  books,  he  says: 
"That  Scripture  can  teach  no  error  is  a  matter  of  dogma,  which  the  P'athers 
seem  unanimous  in  regarding  as  of  Catholic  faith — and  here  there  is  an 
obligation  of  faith  to  accept  their  teaching;  but  that  each  and  every  pas- 
sage of  the  historical  books  is  history,  is  a  question  of  exegesis,  on  which 
if  they  meant  to  pronounce  at  all,  it  may  have  been  only  as  private  teachers, 
not  as  witnesses  to  faith." 


Dr.  MacRory  agrees  with  Father  Pesch  that  in  the  Encyclical  Provi- 
dentissimus  DeuSy  Leo  XIII  did  not  intend  to  put  Scriptural  history  on 
the  same  level  with  Scriptural  astronomy,  etc..  when  he  wrote  the  much 
debated  sentence:  "//(ec  ipsa  deinde  ad  cognatas  disciplinas,  ad  historiam 
prcesertim,  juvabit  trans ferri,^*  On  a  further  point,  however,  he  says: 
"I  entirely  disagree  with  Fr.  Pesch  when  he  states  (p.  538)  that  the  Popes 
have  frequently  declared  the  Bible  contains  no  myths" — since  the  con- 
denmations  which  can  be  cited  are  aimed  only  at  extreme  and  sweeping 
rationalistic  views.  The  conclusion  of  the  eminent  Irish  scholar  is  an 
exhortation  to  patience,  with  a  word  of  comfort  to  sustain  us.  "The 
nature  of  inspiration  is  largely  a  new  question.  .  .  .  And  though  at 
present  it  is  everywhere  the  subject  of  earnest  and  patient  investigation, 
it  may  still  be  long  before  all  doubts  and  difficulties  are  cleared  away. 
Meantime,  relying  on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  we  can  rest  assured 
that,  whatever  the  conclusions  ultimately  reached,  the  divine  character 
and  authority  of  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  record  of  revelation  will  remain 
absolutely  firm  and  unshaken." 


The  reviewer  in  the  Revue  Augustinienne  (April,  1906),  is  Seraphin 
Protin.     He  speaks  of  the  work  as  being  distinguished  "like  all  the  other 
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works  of  Father  Pesch,  by  a  certain  abundance,  the  citations  being  numerous 
and  sometimes  very  lengthy."  It  is  *'a  veritiable  encyclopedia  of  theories 
of  inspiration."  In  criticism  of  the  author's  position,  he  says:  "As  for 
verbal  inspiration,  I  grant  that  St.  Thomas  has  not  expressed  it  in  proper 
terms,  but  his  view  has  been  clear  enough  to  be  embraced  by  the  whole 
Thomistic  school,  and  in  their  wake,  by  a  number  of  modems.  And  when 
Father  Brucker  speaks  with  disdain  of  'belated  partisans  of  verbal  ior 
spiration,'  he  does  not  sufficiently  consider  that  these  'belated'  ones  form 
a  legion  which  is  daily  increasing  in  numbers.  And  we  may  ask  whether 
the  freedom  which  they  claim  to  confer  upon  exegesis  by  relieving  it  of 
verbal  inspiration,  is  a  sufficient,  or  even  an  important  aid  in  solving  the 
difficulties  raised  by  science,  history,  and  criticism."  The  reviewer  also 
compares,  with  quiet  humor,  the  different  attitudes  taken  by  Father  Pesch 
and  Father  Schiffini  towards  two  of  their  confreres.  Father  von  Himi- 
melauer  on  the  one  hand,  and  Father  Delattre  on  the  other:  *'But,  is  it 
simply  distraction?  Father  Pesch  seems  totally  to  ignore  Father  De- 
lattre, who,  per  contra,  is  in  high  honor  with  Father  Schiffini."  (We 
owe  to  M.  Protin's  selection  the  two  following  citations,  one  from  a  Spanish 
and  the  othej  from  a  Swiss  periodical). 


In  the  Cindad  de  Dios  (March  5,  1906),  a  writer  signing  himself  G.  A., 
gives  a  general  appreciation  of  the  work.  *'The  book  just  published  by 
Father  Pesch  is  of  great  usefulness  for  all  who  intend  to  devote  them- 
selves to  Scripture  studies,  and  who  desire  to  keep  themselves  posted  on 
their  progress.  Books  and  articles  on  biblical  topics  are  so  numerous 
nowadays  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  up  with  them.  Hence,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  a  work  like  this,  which  gives  a  synthesis  of  the  principal 
points,  ought  to  be  welcome  to  all.  .  .  .  Father  Pesch  advances  his 
own  opinion  on  those  questions  which,  it  is  true,  are  not  yet  decided  by 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  which  are  at  present  matters  of  dispute 
among  Catholic  authors;  but  he  is  always  in  accord  with  the  majority 
of  the  most  eminent  biblical  theologians.  It  is  clear  that  in  these  questions 
his  authoritv  should  be  measured  according  to  the  value  of  the  reasons 
set  forth." 


H.  S.,  in  the  Revue  de  Fribourg  (March,  1906),  says:  "Father  Pesch 
gives  us  the  most  complete  study  which  has  thus  far  appeared,  a  veritable 
Summa  on  the  question  of  inspiration.  .  .  .  We  remark  in  the  whole 
exposition  a  sincere  desire  for  impartiality  and  objectivity.  The  docu- 
ments of  this  vast  enquiry  are  ver>'  numerous;  but  we  would  like  to  find, 
at  least  by  way  of  footnotes,  the  original  text  of  modern  authors  who  wrote 
in  their  own  language." 


The  editor  of  the  department  of  Scripture  in  the  Messenger  (April, 
1906),  treats  Father  Pesch's  book  in  connection  with  those  of  Father 
Fonck  (Der  Kampf  um  die  Wahrheit  der  h.  Schrift  seit  25  Jahren)  and  of 
Dr.  Barry  (The  Tradition  of  Scripture).  He  is  generous  with  his  praise 
of  all  three  works,  but  he  sums  up  his  estimate  of  them  thus:  ''Generally 
speaking,  Father  Fonck  is  conser\^ative.  Father  Bslttv  is  rather  progressive, 
Father  Pesch  tries  to  adhere  to  the  golden  mean."    Concerning  the  woric 
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of  the  latter  author  in  particular,  he  expresses  the  opinion,  in  which  all 
will  agree  with  him:  **  We  are  not  afraid  to  maintain  that  whoever  wishes 
in  future  to  treat  of  Biblical  inspiration  will  have  to  reckon  with  Father 
Pesch's  work."  Most  of  the  study  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  theories 
of  inspiration,  taking  as  a  basis  the  views  of  Cardinal  Franzelin  and  Father 
Lagrange.  The  writer  adheres  to  the  dodtrine  of  the  learned  Cardinal 
as  developed  by  Father  Pesch. 


In  the  course  of  an  article  on  **  History  and  Inspiration  "  in  the  Catholic 
University  Bulletin  for  April,  Dr.  Poels  gives  a  passing  notice  to  the  work 
of  Father  Pesch,  mainly  in  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  topic  he  is  treating. 
"Every  scholar  is  bound  to  admire  the  great  learning  of  this  broad-minded 
theologian.  The  publication  of  a  treatise  on  inspiration  by  Chr.  Pesch 
is  an  event  in  the  theological  world."  Passing  to  a  more  special  con- 
sideration of  the  author's  views.  Dr.  Poels  says:  "Pesch  gives  a  false 
solution  to  the  most  important  questions  dealt  with  in  his  work,  because 
he  misunderstands  the  character  of  biblical  history.  This  misapprehension 
is  the  cause  of  almost  all  the  flaws  in  this  treatise  on  inspiration.  .  .  . 
If  the  learned  theologian  had  distinguished  between  two  kinds  of  history, 
(traditional  or  popular,  and  scientific)  radically  different,  to  be  dealt  with 
in  this  article,  his  philosophical  and  logical  mind  would  not  have  compelled 
him  to  draw  conclusions  which  Bible  students  maintain,  and  will  always 
maintain,  to  be  at  variance  with  the  facts  to  be  accounted  for  by  Catholic 
scholars.  We  even  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  account  for 
some  facts  acknowledged  by  Pesch  himself,  if  we  had  to  start  from  his 
notion  or  definition  of  history.  It  seems  to  us  that,  logically,  from  this 
standpoint,  he  ought  to  be  more  severe  than  he  is  when  dealing  with  the 
theories  of  modern  writers  regarding,  e.  g.,  the  historical  origin  of  the 
name  of  Babel,  p.  551,  the  mention  of  Cainan  in  Our  Lord's  genealogy, 
p.  547,  and  implicit  quotations  at  large,  pp.  515  ff.  From  his  standpoint 
even  the  explanation  of  the  narrative  of  creation,  pp.  515  ff ,  does  not  seem 
quite  satisfactory." 


The  review  in  The  Tablet  is  written  by  a  stout  defender  of  the  theory 
of  Verbal  Inspiration.  He  takes  direct  issue  with  Father  Pesch 's  views: 
"What  authority  is  there  for  making  any  distinction  in  the  meaning  of 
inspiration  as  applied  to  Scripture?  The  Fathers  and  Scholastics  knew 
of  none.  The  Church,  defining  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  with  all  their 
parts  are  divinely  inspired,  says  nothing  of  formal  or  any  other  kind  of 
inspiration.  So  it  would  have  to  be  said  that  the  Church  has  most  inade- 
quately expressed  herself  on  this  vital  point;  for  the  obvious  meaning, 
that  all  things  in  Scripture — material  diction  not  excluded — were  written 
imder  the  influence  of  one  and  the  same  effect  which  is  called  inspiration, 
is,  according  to  Father  Pesch,  not  the  true  meaning  of  the  Church;  but 
when  she  speaks  of  inspiration,  she  means  two  different  things,  namely, 
inspiration  proper,  which  applies  to  "truths,"  and  inspiration  in  a  hmited 
sense,  amoimting  to  little  more  than  a  negative  assistance,  affecting  the 
material  composition.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  traditional  view  of 
inspiration  current  in  the  Church,  there  is  certainly  no  patristic  or  scholastic 
authority  for  this  "vivisection"  of  the  word  inspiration  as  applied  to 
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Scripture.    Would  it  not  be  better  to  rest  content  with  the  ''assistentia 
divina"  than  to  mar  the  simplicity  of  inspiration  by  distinctions?" 


In  answer  to  the  contention  that  the  present  theory  of  Verbal  In- 
spiration is  '*new/'  the  writer  retorts  that,  however  this  may  be,  the 
Jesuit  theory  is  also  *'new."  *'We  shall  endeavor  to  show  by  a  few  ex- 
amples that  our  author's  own  exposition  of  the  Fathers  and  Schoolmen 
is  biased  by  his  preconceived  notion  of  inspiration,  so  that  the  historical 
treatise,  as  it  stands,  might  with  more  reason  follow  rather  than  precede 
the  dogmatic."  After  instancing  Father  Pesch's  mode  of  handling  state- 
ments made  by  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Jerome,  and  Agobardus,  the  reviewer 
concludes:  "These  few  examples  should  suffice  to  show  that  nothing 
short  of  violent  exegesis  will  reconcile  the  theory  of  the  Jesuit  school 
with  the  traditional  theory  of  the  Fathers  and  Schoolmen,  whatever  that 
may  have  been.  The  exposition  of  the  historical  side  of  the  question  given 
in  this  volume,  based  as  it  is  on  a  preconceived  idea  of  inspiration,  will 
not  stand  criticism.  Nevertheless,  the  volume  contains  much  iiseful 
matter,  the  chapters  on  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture  and  on  the  criteria  of 
inspiration  being  particularly  instructive." 


In  conclusion,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  the  paragraph 
with  which  Father  Durand  closes  his  article,  especially  since  it  embodies 
the  broad-minded  and  courageous  view  of  Father  Pesch  himself:  "The 
work  De  Inspiraiione  Scripturce  Sacrce  remains  as  a  loyal  and  successful 
effort  in  the  direction  of  fuller  truth.  If  it  does  not  afford  a  final  answer 
to  all  the  questions  which  controversy  has  aroused,  it  is  because  such  a 
result  is  not  yet  possible.  And  this  very  reserve  is  to  the  author's  credit. 
Moreover,  Father  Pesch  is  not  of  those  who  would  settle  everything  by 
suppressing  discussion.  Here  is  how  he  faces  the  situation  (in  Stimmeny 
Feb.,  1906):  'That  such  a  combat  should  be  raised  about  Holy  Scripture 
is  certainly  a  trying  event,  and  one  that  is  dangerous  for  many;  but 
it  is  also  a  proof  that  ecclesiastical  science  is  neither  dead  nor  sleeping. 
Where  there  is  struggle  there  is  life.  Since  all  of  the  theologians  await 
with  entire  confidence  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  Church,  and  are  readv 
to  submit  to  them  with  an  obdience  which  is  sure  of  itself  beforehand, 
the  result  of  this  struggle  will  undoubtedly  be  to  throw  more  light  on 
Biblical  questions,  to  give  a  better  understanding  of  them,  and  to  inspire 
an  increasing  consideration  and  an  ever  more  diligent  study  of  Holy 
Scripture.  This  result  is  worth  being  bought  at  the  price  of  certain  un- 
pleasant consequences  and  even  of  some  danger." 


"To  the  following  doubts  proposed  to  the  Pontifical  Commission  on 
Biblical  Studies,  the  following  answers  have  been  given  :^ 

Propositis  sequentibus  dubiis  Consilium  Pontificium  pro  studiis  de  re  biblica 
povehendis  respondendum  censuit  prout  sequitur: 

I.  Utnim  argumentu  a  criticis  congcsta  ad  impugnandani  aiithentiam  Mosaicam 
sacronim  Librorum,  qui  Pentateuchi  nomine  designantur,  tanti  sint  ponderis,  ut 
posthabitis  quampluribus  testimoniis  utriusque  Testamenti  collective  sumptis, 
perpetua  oonaensione  populi  ludaici,  Ecclesise  quoque  constanti  traditione  nee  non 
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"1.  Whether  the  arguments  amassed  by  critics  to  impugn  the 
Mosaic  authenticity  of  the  Sacred  Books  known  as  the  Pentateuch  are 
of  sufficient  weight,  notwithstanding  the  very  many  evidences  to  the 
<jontrary  contained  in  both  Testaments  taken  collectively,  the  perpetual 
agreement  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  the  constant  tradition  of  the  Church 
as  well  as  the  proofs  furnished  by  internal  criticism  of  the  text,  to  justify 
the  statement  that  these  books  have  not  Moses  for  their  author,  but  have 
been  compiled  from  sources  for  the  most  part  posterior  to  the  time  of 
Moses? 

''Answer:    No. 

"2.  Whether  the  Mosaic  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  necessarily 
postulates  a  redaction  of  the  whole  work  in  the  sense  that  it  must  be 
absolutely  held  that  Moses  wrote  with  his  own  hand  or  dictated  to  aman- 
uenses all  and  everything  contained  in  it;  or  whether  it  is  possible  to 
admit  the  hypothesis  of  those  who  think  that  Moses  conceived  the  work 
under  the  influence  of  divine  inspiration,  and  then  entrusted  the  writing 
of  it  to  some  other  person  or  persons,  but  in  such  manner  that  they  faith- 
fully rendered  his  meaning,  wrote  nothing  contrary  to  his  will,  and  omitted 
nothing;  and  that  the  work  thus  formed,  approved  by  Moses,  as  the 
principal  and  inspired  author  was  made  public  under  his  name? 

■      ■  ■■■-'■■  ■  —  ■       —        ■■■-■■-  ■--—  ■---  ,.  .^-■■— ,  —  ^^ ,  ,     __         ■ ■  ■  — ^ 

indidis  intemis  quae  ex  ipso  textu  eruntuur,  ius  tribuant  affinnandi  hos  libros  non 
Moysen  habere  auctorem,  sed  ex  fontibus  maxima  ex  parte  aetate  Mosaica  posteriori- 
bus  esse  confectos? 
Resp.  Negative. 

II.  Utrum  Mosaica  authentia  Pentateuchi  talem  necessario  postulet  redac- 
tionem  totius  operis,  ut  prorsus  tenendum  sit  Moysen  onmia  et  singular  manu  sua 
.scripsisse  vel  amanuensibus  dictasse;  an  etiam  eorum  hypothesis  pennitti  possit 
qui  existimant  eum  opus  ipsum  a  se  sub  divinae  inspirationis  afflatu  conceptum  alteri 
vel  pluribus  scribendum  commisisse,  ita  tamen  ut  sensa  sua  fideliter  redderent,  nihil 
contra  suam  voluntatem  scriberent,  nihil  omitterent;  ac  tandem  opus  hac  ratione 
<Jonfectum,  ab  eodem  Moyse  principe  inspiratoque  auctore  probatum,  ipsiusmet 
nomine   vulgaretur? 

Rep.  Negative  ad  primam  partem,  affirmative  ad  secundam. 

III.  Utrum  absque  prseiudicio  Mosaics  authentic  Pentateuchi  concedi  possit 
Moysen  ad  suum  conficiendum  opus  fontes  adhibuisse,  scripta  videlicet  documenta 
vel  orales  traditiones,  ex  quibus,  secundum  peculiarem  scopum  sibi  propositum  et 
sub  divinse  inspirationis  afflatu,  nonnulla  hauserit  eaque  ad  verbum  vel  quoad  sen- 
ten  tiam,  contracta  vel  amplificata,  ipsi  operi  inseruerit? 

Resp.  Affirmative. 

IV.  Utrum,  salva  substantialiter  Mosaica  authentia  et  integritate  Pentateuchi, 
admitti  possit  tam  longo  sseculorum  decursu  nonnuUas  ei  modificationes  obvenisse, 
uti:  additamenta  post  Moysi  mortem  vel  ab  auctore  inspirato  apposita,  vel  glossas 
et  explicationes  textui  interiectas;  vocabula  qusedam  et  formas  e  sermone  antiquato 
in  sermonem  recentiorem  translatas;  mendosas  demum  lectiones  vitio  amanuensium 
adscribendas,  de  quibus  fas  sit  ad  normas  artis  criticae  disquirere  et  iudicare? 

Resp.  Affirmative,  salvo  Ecclesiae  iudicio. 

Die  autem  27  junii  an.  1906,  in  Audientia  Rmis  Consultoribus  ab  Actis  benigne 
^concessa  Sanctissimus  pnedicta  Responsa  adprobavit  ac  publici  juris  fieri  mandavit. 

fulcranus  g.  vigouroux,  p.  s.  s. 
Laurentius  Janssens,  O.  S.  B. 

ConsuUores  ab  AcHa. 
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Answer:    *'  No,  to  the  first;  yes,  to  the  second. 

*'3.  Whether  it  can  be  conceded,  without  prejudice  to  the  Mosaic 
authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  Moses  in  his  work  used  sources,  i.  e., 
written  documents  or  oral  traditions,  from  which  to  suit  his  special  pur- 
pose and  under  the  influence  of  divine  inspiration,  he  selected  some  things 
and  inserted  them  in  his  own  work,  either  literally  or  in  substance,  sum- 
marised or  amplified? 

"Answer:    Yes. 

"4.  Whether  granted  the  substantial  Mosaic  authenticity  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Pentateuch,  it  may  be  admitted  that  in  the  long  course 
of  ages  some  modifications  have  been  introduced  into  it,  such  as  additions 
after  the  death  of  Moses,  either  inserted  by  an  inspired  author  or  attached 
to  the  text  as  glosses  or  interpretations;  words  and  forms  translated  from 
the  ancient  language  to  more  recent  language;  and,  finally,  faulty  readings 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  error  of  copyists,  concerning  which  it  is  lawful  to 
investigate  and  judge  according  to  the  laws  of  criticism. 

"  Answer:    Yes;  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church.'* 

"The  secretaries  having  reported  as  above  to  His  Holiness  on  Jime 
27,  1906,  His  Holiness  approved  the  foregoing  answers,  and  ordered  the 
pubUcation  of  them." 

"FULCRANUS  ViGORUOUX,   P.   S.   S., 

"P.  Laurentius  Janssens,  0.  S.  B., 

Secretaries. 
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Lex  Credendi:  A  Sequel  to  Lex  Orandi — by  George  Tyrrell,  New 
York,  London,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1906.  Pp.  xvi,  256. 
Bombay,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Father  Tyrrell's  Lex  Orandi  was  an  attempt  to  vindicate  the 
Christian  faith  before  a  world  disposed  to  make  much  of  conduct  and 
little  of  theology.  Assuming  that  when  the  beliefs  expressed  in  a  creed, 
constantly  and  universally  tend  to  promote  the  religious  development 
of  the  race  and  the  individual,  they  may  fairly  be  considered  as  repre- 
sentative of  spiritual  realities,  he  drew  attention  to  the  theoretical  and 
practical  efficacy  of  the  Christian  revelation  for  the  perfecting  of  moral 
conduct;  and  justified  the  notion?  and  views  underlying  Catholic  dog- 
matic formularies  on  the  ground  that  they  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
seeds  of  true  holiness  and  have  provided  nourishment  which  seems 
indispensable  for  the  maintaining  of  that  attitude  toward  life  which 
is  commonlv  known  as  ''Christian." 

In  treating  of  the  connection  between  dogma  and  spiritual  de- 
velopment, Lex  Orandi  assumed  that  the  term  ''spirit  of  Christ"  had 
a  value  familiar  to  all,  or  at  least  easily  determinable.  For  the  proper 
enlightment  of  the  reader  however,  it  was  necessary  to  attempt  an 
explanation  and  more  exact  description  of  this  concept.  Such  an 
explanation  is  attempted  in  Lex  Credendi.  Devotional  rather  than 
theological  in  character,  it  touches  on  points  more  fundamental  than 
those  considered  in  the  earlier  work,  the  assimilation  of  Christ's  spirit 
being  a  more  vital  process  than  the  defense  of  particular  articles  of 
faith.  Far  above  all  other  questions  in  importance  is  this:  "Have 
I  the  spirit  of  Christ?"  If  that  can  be  answered  affirmatively,  then 
the  soul  is  safe,  no  matter  what  confusion  may  occur  in  things  of  the 
intellect :  for  to  have  put  on  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  to  be  in  a  condition 
e&sentially  incompatible  with  anything  like  real  unfaith  or  formal  sin. 
It  is  with  a  matter  of  tremendous  import  and  of  universal  interest 
then,  that  Father  Tyrrell  is  concerned  in  his  latest  work. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  volume,  the  author  describes  what  he 
understands  by  "the  spirit  of  Christ" — His  feeling  toward  God  and 
man  all  creation — the  total  response  of  His  spiritual  being  to  the 
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Divine  Reality  by  which  it  is  encompassed  and  in  which  it  is  rooted^ 
a  response  that  is  at  once  vision,  feeling  and  will.  Our  chief  concern 
in  life  is  to  appropriate  this  spirit  in  the  measiu-e  of  oiu-  capacity,  to 
believe,  trust  and  love  Christ  not  in  any  merely  human  way,  but  as 
the  embodiment  of  the  divine  Will,  of  the  cause  for  which  He  lived 
and  died,  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Sentimentalism  is 
one  danger  we  must  keep  clear  of ;  it  "  is  possible  to  have  a  tender  love- 
of  every  feature  of  Christ's  Sacred  Humanity,  and  yet  never  to  have 
thought  or  felt  with  the  spirit  of  Christ.''  Mysticality  is  another 
danger;  it  concentrates  the  soul  wholly  or  principally  on  the  meta- 
physics of  Christ's  being,  and  not  on  that  aspect  of  it  on  which  He 
wishes  us  chiefly  to  concentrate  ourselves,  not  on  His  life.  His  spirit, 
His  way.  And  Practicality  is  a  third  danger;  it  regards  Christ  merely 
as  the  incarnation  of  right  conduct  in  a  narrow  sense,  simdering  the 
interests  of  truth  and  beauty  from  those  of  righteousness,  laying 
value  on  the  outward  manifestation  rather  than  on  the  immanent 
spiritual  reality  of  goodness,  ignoring  the  mystical  depth  of  divine 
love  and  its  implication  of  a  supernatural  world  beyond  the  little  sphere 
of  our  olear  vision  and  separated  from  it  by  that  band  of  t\^alight  in 
w^hich  the  mystic  loves  to  linger.  If  Christ's  spirit  was  practical  it 
was  certainly  not  utilitarian.  If  it  disdained  faith  without  works, 
it  also  disdained  works  without  faith.  His  love  was  active,  His 
action  loving,  and  both  were  penetrated  by  the  light  of  truth.  In 
the  Gospels  Christ  lives  for  us  as  the  classical  manifestation  of  the 
highest  human  life.  Christ's  perfect  humanity  has  revealed  to  us  as 
much  of  the  Father  as  we  can  ever  imaginatively  realize,  love  or  deal 
with;  He  has  translated  the  divine  life  into  terms  of  human  life;  and 
every  human  ideal  (even  the  Uebermensch)  so  long  as  it  contains 
any  admixture  of  heavenly  gold  may  be  sought  for,  pure  and  unalloyed,, 
in  the  ideal  manhood  of  Christ. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  is  twice  as  large  as  the  first.  In 
it  the  author's  desire  to  portray  the  Gospel  conception  of  Perfect  Man- 
hood leads  him  ''to  try  to  apprehend  the  spirit  of  Christ  just  as  it 
breathes  itself  forth  in  that  prayer  whose  words  He  has  adopted, 
but  whose  sense  and  inspiration  (of  which  they  are  the  vehicle)  are 
all  His  own,  and  can  only  be  determined  in  the  light  of  all  His  teaching 
and  action."  This  prayer  of  Christ  is  at  once  the  deepest  and  most 
succinct  expression  of  the  spirit  and  life  of  Christ,  of  that  life  whose 
reproduction  in  ourselves  is  the  criterion  of  our  religious  beliefs  and 
institutions.    It' is  the  norm  of  all  pure  prayer  and  indirectly  of  all 
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pure  belief;  it  is  at  once  the  Lex  Credendi  and  the  Lex  Orandi.  The 
Credo  is  but  the  explicitation  of  what  is  latent  in  the  Pater  Noster,** 

So  we  are  presented  with  a  series  of  studies  on  the  Lord^s  Prayer, 
a  series  which  forms  a  very  precious  addition  to  the  Uteratiu-e  of 
spiritual  teaching.  The  field  is  one  in  which  Father  Tyrrell  Jias  achiev- 
ed an  acknowledged  mastery — we  might  say  supremacy,  so  far  as 
contemporaries  are  concerned.  Who  else  writes  on  the  problems  of 
the  spiritual  life  with  so  wide  a  view,  so  siu-e  an  analysis,  so  sincere 
an  exposition,  so  attractive  a  style!  Such  qualities  indeed,  have 
become  practically  identified  with  his  name;  and  the  multitude  who 
thank  him  for  their  first  introduction  to  sane,  vigorous,  wholesome, 
honest,  noble,  practical  ideals  of  religion  are  neither  injured  nor  dis- 
tiu-bed  if  they  meet  passages  in  which  only  an  expert  could  discover 
the  opportunity  for  damaging  misinterpretation.  A  clear  exposure 
of  current  misconceptions,  a  convincing  criticism  of  certain  more  or 
less  tolerated  dishonesties,  an  irresistible  recommendation  of  the  piu-est 
and  most  unselfish  principles  of  conduct — these  we  encounter  again  and 
again,  as  we  read.  To  find  them  here  awakens  no  siu-prise  to  be  siu^e, 
but  it  does  impress  and  delight  and  inspire.  Few  vigilant  observers 
of  men  will  deny  that  the  author  bears  hard  upon  the  falsifications 
and  distortions  of  reUgion  which  work  most  harm  to-day.  Few 
minds  will  remain  unenlightened  by  his  image  of  Christliness,  so  vivid 
and  so  true.  Few  consciences  will  not  be  strengthened  in  the  battle 
with  self  by  the  motives  which  he  lu-ges  for  responding  enthusiastically 
to  the  summons  of  the  spirit  of  Qirist. 

Lex  Credendi  may  be,  or  rather  is,  viewed  from  many  stand- 
points and  made  the  subject  of  widely  varying  comments.  Neither 
its  author,  nor  its  most  fervent  admirer  would  venture  to  declare  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  criticism  or  the  possible  need  of  emendation. 
But  he  will  be  a  short-sighted  reader  who  does  not  find  within  these 
pages  much  precious  substance  of  truth;  and  he  must  be  but  ill  ac- 
quainted with  the  signs  of  the  times  who  is  not  aware  that  the  Chiu^ch 
has  suffered  egregioasly  from  the  dearth  of  just  such  instruction  as 
this  book  bestows. 

Father  Tyrrell  and  his  writings  have  attracted  so  much  attention 
in  the  theological  world  that  it  is  inevitable  this  present  work  should 
to  a  great  extent  be  judged  in  the  light  of  prepossessions  originated 
by  recent  controversy.  Viewed  with  a  suspicious  eye  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  assumptions  which  he  has  practically  disallowed,  the 
author  will  very  probably  be  challenged  for  more  than  one  passage 
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in  Lex  Credendi.  Possibly  it  would  be  his  wish  to  have  these  pages 
considered  as  the  flower  and  fruit  of  such  principles  or  methods  as  he 
has  publicly  declared  his  own.  So  regarded,  they  constitute  indeed 
no  inconsiderable  argument  for  the  general  soimdness  of  his  philosophy. 
But  apart. from  all  that,  and  waving  all  question  of  "Pragmatism," 
or  "New  Apologetics,"  or  "Method  of  Immanence,''  the  volume  has 
an  undoubted  spiritual  value  for  every  thinking  man;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  readers  will  attend  mainly  to  this  quaUty  and  accord  the 
writer  his  due  for  help  given  so  generously  and  at  so  critical  a  time. 
The  respective  merits  of  the  older  and  the  newer  theological  method 
we  may  well  be  unable  to  determine  without  great  detriment  to  our 
soul's  welfare;  but  to  examine  suspiciously,  or  hastily  censure,  or 
loftily  scorn,  the  lessons  and  inspirations  of  this  very  timely  work, 
may  mean  that  we  are  both  quenching  the  flame  of  love  within  our 
own  souls  and  turning  the  steps  of  others  away  from  the  Kingdom 
of  God. 

In  The  Tablet,  The  Month,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review,  The  Messenger, 
The  Catholic  World,  The  Dublin  Review,  and  The  Irish  Theological 
Quarterly,  notices  of  the  new  book  have  appeared  which  place  its  im- 
portance beyond  question;  and  on  the  whole,  it  is  very  encouraging, 
as  well  as  significant,  to  note  the  terms  which  these  various  reviews 
employ.  At  least  they  will  suffice  to  make  discriminating  readers 
look  into  the  volume;  and  few  such  will  close  it  before  finding  good 
reasons  of  their  own  to  regard  it  as  well  worth  having  in  the  library. 

Joseph  McSorley. 


Special  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament — by  Rev. 
Francis  E.  Gigot,  D.  D.  Part  II.  Didactic  and  Prophetical 
Writings,     pp.  505.    New  York,  Benziger  Brothers.     1906. 

With  the  present  volume  Dr.  Gigot  completes  his  Special  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  author  deals  with 
the  historical  and  literary  problems  which  are  suggested  by  the  scientific 
study  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Covenant,  authorship,  date, 
purpose,  contents,  literary  structure,  etc.  The  work  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  Biblical  students  of  whom  is  expected  a  close  acquaint- 
ance with  the  leading  questions  relative  to  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Dr.  Gigot  follows  the  same  plan  as  in  the  first  part: 
"He  is  satisfied  with  giving  the  arguments  for  or  a^gainst  the  views 
which  he  has  set  forth''  and  "thus  he  leaves  full  Uberty  to  the  teacher 
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who  will  use  the  present  work  as  a  text-book,  to  pronounce  himself 
in  favor  of  the  view  on  the  side  of  which  evidence  seems  to  him  to  be 
preponderant/'  This  impersonal  and  objective  method  has  enabled 
Dr.  Gigot  to  be  perfectly  fair  and  honest.  This  fairness  of  exposition 
is  a  feature  of  the  work  for  which  we  are  thankful.  In  similar  works, 
conservative  or  not,  arguments  or  portions  of  arguments  with  which 
authors  are  not  in  sympathy,  are  too  often  reduced  to  misleading  and 
inadequate  formulas,  if  not  omitted  entirely.  In  this  respect,  the 
present  work  shows  an  immense  progress.  In  order  to  be  convinced 
of  this  fact,  let  the  reader  compare — to  give  an  example  selected 
almost  at  random — Dr.  Gigot's  exposition  of  the  modern  theories 
with  regard  to  the  Deutero-Isaias  (pp.  249  ff.)  or  Daniel  (pp.  347  fif.) 
with  Cornely's  treatment  of  the  same.  Introduction  etc.,  II,  ii,  pp. 
341  ff;  495  ff,  or  Vigouroux,  Manuel  Biblique,  II,  pp.  491  ff,  607  ff. 
Of  course,  in  so  short  a  space.  Father  Gigot  could  not  have  entered 
into  all  the  details  of  the  arguments;  his  book  supposes  a  professor 
to  complete,  develop,  and  fiu-ther  criticize  the  ideas  which  he  brings 
forth;  we  are  siu-e  that  this  is  the  author's  desire;  otherwise,  the 
student  would  not  always  be  able  to  appreciate  correctly  some  of  the 
reasons  advanced;  besides,  although  the  student  must  know  what  is 
said  by  the  various  schools,  it  is  more  important  still  that  he  should 
be  initiated  into  the  working  of  the  proper  methods  and  be  taught 
how  to  pass  a  judgment  of  his  own  in  presence  of  the  conflicting  evi- 
dence. All  this  is  the  task  of  the  teacher;  let  us  hope,  however,  that 
Dr.  Gigot  himself  will  soon  be  able  to  give  us  a  little  monograph  on 
some  of  the  books  in  which  the  various  aspects  will  be  not  only  exposed 
but  criticized,  rejected  or  accepted  as  the  case  may  be;  this  will  serve 
as  a  model  both  to  the  professor  in  his  teaching  and  to  the  pupil  in 
his  further  studies.  None  is  better  prepared  than  the  learned  author 
to  imdertake  the  work. 

Another  feature  which  we  cannot  praise  too  much,  and  which,  in 
our  opinion,  makes  this  second  part  even  superior  to  the  first,  is  the 
space  allowed  to  the  examination  of  the  present  texts  in  comparison 
with  the  original.  Doctor  Gigot  rightly  thinks  that  it  is  of  prime 
importance  to  make  the  student  realize  the  fundamental  necessity 
of  Textual  Criticism  in  all  scientific  investigations.  Too  many  begin 
literary  and  historical  criticism  without  being  sufficiently  equipped 
with  the  means  of  controlling  the  texts  that  are  used.  In  practice. 
Textual  Criticism  is  often  a  difficult  and  tedious  task,  one  which 
cannot  be  expected  from  the  average  student  of  our  seminaries;  but 
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what  every  one  can  and  should  know,  is  the  necessity  of  the  work^ 
as  a  method.  No  one,  even  in  the  ordinary  ministry,  should  be  un- 
aware that  the  texts  of  some  books  are  in  some  particulars  seriously 
doubtful,  V.  g.,  Job,  Jeremias,  Proverbs,  Ezechiel,  etc.  Besides^ 
Textual  methods  wiU  often  decide  whether  any  given  portion  of  a 
book  is  original  or  not,  and  thus  will  greatly  help  in  the  solution  of 
the  problems  concerning  the  literary  structure  and  the  phases  through 
which  the  books  have  passed  before  assuming  their  present  form. 

As  announced  in  the  preface.  Doctor  Gigot  has  generally  refrained 
from  giving  us  his  own  preferences,  and  sometimes  it  is  hard  to  know 
what  is  his  personal  opinion.  Occasionally,  however,  he  has  followed 
a  different  course;  in  those  few  instances,  we  must  admire  his 
great  moderation  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  assertive  tendencies 
of  some  modern  authors.  In  fact,  we  find  him  occasionally  too  moder- 
ate. Any  one  who  will  read  Prof.  Van  Hoonacker's  contribution  to 
the  study  of  the  Book  of  Job  {Revue  Bibliqve,  1903,  pp.  161  ff),  or  even 
any  of  the  works  to  which  Dr.  Gigot  refers,  will  hardly  be  satisfied 
with  dubitative  way  in  which  he  siuns  up  the  evidence  concerning  the 
speeches  of  Eliu,  p.  46.  Again,  that  Isaias  i-xxxv  contains  portions 
not  ascribable  to  the  prophet  himself  is  much  more  probable  than 
the  author  would  lead  us  to  infer,  pp.  214  ff .  To  give  one  more  ex- 
ample: the  guarded  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  late  composition 
of  Daniel,  will  be  considered  by  many  as  minimizing  the  results;  in 
this  connection,  he  might  have  insisted  a  little  more  on  the  difference 
between  the  apocalyptic  literary  method  and  real  prophecy,  in  order 
to  explain  the  difficulty  mentioned,  p.  376.  (Cf.  Lagrange,  Revue 
Biblique,  1904,  494  ff). 

We  note  also  with  great  satisfaction  the  absence  of  innuenxlos 
with  regard  to  the  subjective  motives  of  the  authors  mentioned.  We 
are  so  used  to  hear  appeals  made  to  theological  bias,  party  spirit, 
rationalistic  tendencies  or  superstitious  prejudices,  etc.,  that  it  is 
really  refreshing  to  see  such  an  objective  consideration  of  the  different 
sides  as  the  one  given  by  Father  Gigot.  In  a  scientific  investigation, 
especially  when  intended  for  the  intellectual  formation  of  our  students, 
we  must  take  the  arguments  for  what  they  are  worth,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  motives  that  prompted  them. 

We  cannot  enter  into  a  detailed  analysis,  of  the  various  books,  as 
they  are  treated  by  Doctor  Gigot.  Occasionally,  the  work  would 
require  some  little  additions,  especially  with  regard  to  shades  of  dif- 
ferences within  the  same  main  opinion;  as  a  rule,  however,  the  student 
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will  find  the  information  desired  in  the  well-chosen  bibliography  to 
which  he  refers.  To  state  briefly  our  impressions  on  the  present  work, 
we  would  say  that  Doctor  Gigot  is  well  informed,  up-to-date  (Cf. 
especially  Ecclesiaticus),  fair  and  moderate;  his  method  is  objective 
and  impersonal.  All  these  qualities  added  to  a  clear  and  pleasing 
style  make  this  Introduction,  in  many  respects,  an  ideal  text-book; 
if  properly  interpreted  by  a  conscientious  professor,  it  will  render 
immense  service,  and  will  contribute  powerfully  to  the  advancement 
of  the  scientific  study  of  the  Bible.  We  feel  confident  that  if  worth 
coimts,  it  will  have  at  least  as  great  a  success  as  the  former  volumes 
issued  from  the  learned  author's  pen.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  note 
that,  in  their  Catalogue  for  the  coming  year,  (p.  25)  the  Sulpitian 
Fathers  of  Baltimore  have  already  entered  the  work  as  a  text-book 
of  Sacred  Scripture;  this,  if  nothing  else,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
the  real  merits  as  well  as  of  the  reliableness  of  Doctor  Gigot 's  scholarly 
achievement. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  author  will  add  another  claim  to  our  gratitude 
by  giving  us,  as  is  his  intention  (p.  6),  a  Special  Introduction  to  the 
Writings  of  the  New  Testament ;  thus,  we  shall  be  supplied  with  a  com- 
plete series  of  up-to-date  works  introductory  to  the  Sacred  Scriptiu-es. 

ROMAIN  BUTIN,  S.   M. 


Le  Livre  d'H€noch,  traduit  sur   le    Texte    Ethiopien — par   Francois 
Martin.     Paris,  Letouzey  et  An6,  1906;   pp.  clii-319. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  an  important  series  to  whose  forth- 
coming publication  the  New^  York  Review  recently  called  the  atten- 
tion of  its  readers.  (See  vol.  i,  p.  511).  The  series  is  meant  to  supply 
the  general  public  with  thoroughly  reliable  works  preparatory  to 
the  scientific  study  of  Holy  Writ,  under  the  title  of  "Documents 
pour  TEtude  de  la  Bible.''  And  the  present  volume  is  by  the  leading 
editor  of  the  series,  the  Abb6  Fran5ois  Martin,  the  distinguished 
professor  of  Semitic  languages  in  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris.  It 
is  a  remarkable  study  on  the  text  and  contents  of  the  apocryphal 
Book  of  Henoch,  the  importance  of  which  is  paramount  for  the  imder- 
standing  of  the  conceptions  of  the  Jews  shortly  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  consequently  also  for  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  New  Testament. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  valuable  "Introduction"  (pp.  xv-clii) 
which  gives  (1)  the  Analysis  of  the  Book  of  Henoch;  (2)  its  Doctrinal 
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Contents;  (3)  the  History  of  its  Transmission;  (4)  the  Literature 
concerning  the  Book  of  Henoch.  According  to  Dr.  Martin,  the  Book 
of  Henoch  comprises  besides  an  Introductory  Part  (chaps,  i-v),  and 
an  Appendix  (chaps,  cvi-cviii),  five  leading  sections  as  follows:  I.  The 
Fall  of  Angels  and  Assumption  of  Henoch  (chaps,  vi-xxxvi);  II.  The 
Book  of  Parables  (chaps,  xxxvii-lxxi) ;  III.  The  Book  of  the  Heavenly 
Luminaries  (chaps.  Ixxii-lxxxii) ;  IV.  The  Book  of  Dreams  (chaps. 
Ixxxiii-xc);  V.  The  Book  of  the  Exhortation  and  the  Malediction 
(chaps,  xci-cv).  This  division  is,  in  some  respects,  a  novel  one,  but 
it  undoubtedly  rests  on  an  independent  and  thorough  eTftrntfrntioit 
of  that  apocryphal  work.  As  regards  the  Doctrinal  Contents  of  the 
various  sections,  the  learned  editor  insists  particularly  on  those  topics 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  Theologj-  of  the  New  Testament. 
He  deals  with  Henoch's  conceptions  of  God's  names  and  attributes, 
the  world  and  its  visible  and  invisible  elements,  the  angels,  demons 
and  satans,  man  and  the  origin  of  sin,  the  last  things  (the  abode  of 
the  departed  souls,  the  resurrection,  the  Messias,  the  judgment,  hell, 
and  the  kingdom).  He  sets  forth  these  conceptions  in  a  brief  but 
masterly  manner;  the  references  to  the  various  sections  and  the 
distinct  passages  are  carefully  given,  and  the  exposition  of  the  doctrines 
is  that  of  a  scholar  who  most  conscientiously  avoids  reading 
into  the  text  of  the  Book  of  Henoch,  the  ideas  and  teachings  of  a 
later  date. 

Equally  careful  and  thorough  is  the  chapter  wherein  Fr.  Martin 
sketches  the  history  of  the  Book  of  Henoch.  We  do  not  possess  the 
original  text  of  that  apocryphal  writing,  and  it  is  only  by  a  comparison 
of  the  incomplete  translations  of  it  which  have  come  down  to  us  that 
the  learned  editor  is  led  to  recognize  Hebrew  as  the  language  in  which 
it  was  originally  written,  and  to  determine  the  respective  value  of 
its  Latin,  Ethiopic,  and  Greek  Versions.  When  he  admits  that  the 
Book  of  Henoch  is  a  compilation  made  up  of  literary  remains  which 
reflect  the  distinct  and  conflicting  traditions  of  the  Jews  concerning 
Henoch,  and  also  Noe,  Fr.  Martin  is  decidedly  right,  for  as  was  well  said 
by  an  earlier  editor  of  that  apocryphal  work,  R.  H.  Charles  (The  Book 
of  Enoch,  p.  viii) :  "  In  the  Book  of  Enoch  we  have  a  typical  example 
of  the  Oriental  method  of  editing.  Less  important  books  were  con- 
stantly rescued  from  oblivion  by  incorporation  in  larger  books.  Plag- 
iarism and  literary  property  were  ideas  alike  foreign  to  the  Palestinian 
consciousness  of  the  time.  As  the  name  of  David  attracted  dijBFerent 
collections  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  name  of  Solomon  successive  collections 
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of  proverbs,  so  the  name  of  Enoch  attracted  various  treatments  of 
celestial  and  terrestrial  phenomena  as  well  as  of  the  problem  of  the 
suffering  righteous/*  Fr.  Martin  is  likewise  right,  when  in  agreement 
with  most  contemporary  scholars,  he  assigns  a  pre-Christian  date  to 
the  redaction  of  the  Book  of  Henoch,  and  admits  that  the  authors 
of  its  various  parts  Uved  at  different  times  between  "  the  second  third 
of  the  second  century,  and  64  B.  C."  (p.  xciv).  According  to  him 
the  authors  were  mostly  Pharisees,  intense  nationalists,  who,  however, 
imderwent  in  several  ways  the  influence  of  foreign,  chiefly  Babylonian 
and  Egyptian,  conceptions  (pp.  xcix-cx). 

Having  thus  described  the  origin  of  the  Book  of  Henoch,  the 
Abb^  Martin  proceeds  to  point  out  the  use  which  has  been  made  of 
that  famous  work  in  the  course  of  ages.  He  briefly  shows  its  influence 
on  such  Jewish  works  as  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (ab.  135  A.  D.),  the 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (soon  after  70  A.  D.),  the  fourth  Book  of  E^sdras 
(ab.  95  A.  D.),  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  (1st  cent. 
A.  D.) ;  etc.  He  next  admits  that  it  was  quoted  by  St.  Jude  (verses 
14,  15)  and  thoroughly  known  to  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  shown  by  the  leading  passages  from  both  Henoch  and  the 
New  Testament  which  he  quotes  in  parallel  columns  (pp.  cxiii-cxxii). 
And  lastly  he  points  out  the  traces  more  or  less  distinct  left  by  the 
Book  of  Henoch  in  Patristic  and  subsequent  Christian  literature, 
together  with  the  finds  of  its  various  parts  which  have  been  made 
do^ivTi  to  1893  (pp.  cxxii-cxxxix). 

The  Introduction  concludes  with  an  exhaustive  Bibliography 
which  chronicles  the  Editions  and  Translations  of  the  Book  of  Henoch, 
as  also  the  numerous  Essays,  Articles,  etc.,  which  bear  directly  or 
indirectly  on  the  contents,  text,  and  teachings  of  that  apocryphal 
work    (pp.    cxli-cli). 

The  body  of  Fr.  Martin's  edition  (pp.  1-287)  is  naturally  taken 
up  with  the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Henoch.  This  translation  is 
made  directly  from  Flemming's  Ethiopic  edition  (Leipsig,  1902),  and 
is  the  result  of  thorough  scholarship  and  soimd  criticism.  The  reader 
can  at  a  glance  recognize  the  additions  or  suppressions  advocated  by 
the  learned  translator,  and  he  finds  in  the  footnotes  all  useful  refer- 
ences to  Scriptural  and  Patristic  literature,  as  well  as  a  clear  summary 
of  the  recent  discussions  anent  the  meaning,  various  readings,  etc., 
of  the  text  of  the  Book  of  Henoch. 

To  make  his  edition  more  complete  and  useful.  Dr.  Martin  subjoins 
four  Indices  prepared  with  the  greatest  care.    The  first  is  an  alpha- 
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betical  index  of  topics  (pp.  289-303) .  Next  comes  an  index  of  Scriptural 
passages  from  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  (pp.  304-311), 
followed  by  a  shorter,  but  valuable  index  of  passages  from  the  Apocry- 
phal or  Pseudepigraphic  writings.  And  the  whole  work  closes  with  a 
summary  of  the  contents  of  Fr.  Martin's  work. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  painstaking  and  complete 
edition  of  any  ancient  writing.  From  beginning  to  end,  the  best  and 
latest  methods  of  literary  and  historical  criticism  are  applied  to  the 
most  varied  topics.  No  piece  of  evidence  of  any  account  has  been 
ignored  by  the  learn.ed  editor.  Hence  without  perhaps  being  final, 
Fr.  Martin's  edition  of  the  Book  of  Henoch  is  decidedly  the  best  as 
yet  published.  It  presages  well  indeed  for  the  subsequent  works 
which,  under  his  leadership,  other  able  scholars  have  promised  to 
the  public  under  the  title  of  "  Documents  pom-  V  Etude  de  la  Bible." 

Francis  E.  Gigot. 


The  Law  of  the  Church — A  Cyclopaedia  of  Canon  Law  for  English- 
speaking  Coimtries  by  Bihelred  Taunton,  priest  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Westminster.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  etc.  London. 
Herder,  St,  Louis. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  best  stated  in  the  author's  oi^ti  words: 
*'My  aim  has  been  throughout  to  provide  a  practical  work  upon  the 
canon  law  with  special  reference  to  English  speaking  countries.  Ques- 
tions which  more  directly  concern  dogma,  liturgy,  morals  and  cere- 
monial are  passed  over;  also  all  questions  concerning  regulars,  except 
where  they  come  into  contact  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  episco- 
pal authority.  Much  of  this  book  may  be  found  in  the  many 
volumes  of  the  Bibliotlieca  Canonical  Juridical  Moralis,  Theological 
necnon  Asceticay  Polemxca^  Rubristicay  Historica  of  Ferraris,  a  work 
which,  appearing  first  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
has  received  so  many  additions  from  various  hands,  that,  so  to  say, 
it  has  become  difficult  to  see  the  wood  on  account  of  the  trees.  I 
have  also  put  most  of  the  later  and  modern-day  writers  imder  direct 
contributions;  I  have  also  attempted  to  keep  pace  with  the  latest 
decisions.  It  is  also  well  to  point  out  clearly  that  I  first  treat  of  the 
Common  Law  on  each  point;  and  then  give  the  particular  Law  which 
will  sometimes  l3e  found  to  modify  the  former.  *  *  *  *  it  now 
remains  to  offer  respectfully  this  book,  the  first  work,  as  far  as  I  know, 
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on  the  canon  law  from  an  English  pen  since  the  days  of  Lyndewood;. 
to  the  service  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  English-speaking  countries. 
It  has  been  written  for  their  practical  use;  and  I  venture  to  hope 
that  it  may  give  an  impulse  to  the  deeper  study  of  canon  law  in  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries." 

The  purpose  thus  expressed,  we  believe,  has  been  attained  in 
this  work  with  such  measure  of  success  as  to  render  it  of  real  value 
to  the  clergy  and  the  laity  alike. 

To  WTite  a  complete  synopsis  of  the  common  and  particular 
canon  law  of  the  Church  in  English-speaking  countries,  and  to  present 
the  same  in  smooth  and  readable  English,  is  a  task  of  rather  forbid- 
ding proportions.  And  the  author  deserves  praise  for  his  courage^ 
and  thanks  for  the  success  he  has  achieved.  The  work  could  scarcely 
be  improved  on,  within  the  same  limits.  The  author  takes  up  canon- 
ical terms  in  alphabetical  order,  as  Abbotj  Contumacy j  Impediment j  etc, 
and  gives  a  short  resum6  of  the  canon  law  relating  to  them.  This 
resume  is  sufficiently  ample  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  law  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Church.  The  English  is  good,  though  somewhat  marred 
by  an  excess,  perhaps,  of  Latin  terms.  While  we  miss  the  elegance 
of  Blackstone  or  Kent,  still  we  escape  also  the  awkward  clumsiness 
of  style  and  diction,  that  is  so  apt  to  creep  into  a  work  of  this  kind. 
It  is  largely  a  translation  from  various  sources,  mostly  Latin  works 
on  Canon  Law  and  Moral  Theology. 

Its  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  brings  together,  in  easily  acces- 
sible form,  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  laws  of  the  Church, 
which  lies  scattered  thorugh  many  hundreds  of  volumes,  veiled  in 
an  ancient  tongue.  But  as  a  man  in  serious  legal  straits  would  scarcely 
rely  on  Every  man  his  ovm  lawyer  for  the  conduct  of  his  case,  so  we 
think  that  Father  Taunton's  book  would  hardly  suffice,  of  itself,  to 
extricate  a  cleric  from  canonical  entanglements.  Nor  do  we  judge 
this  to  have  been  the  authors'  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  the  work 
is  rather  adapted  to  convey  to  the  clergy  of  English-speaking  countries- 
some  systematic  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  canons  of  the  Church, 
of  which  knowledge,  if  it  be  permitted  to  entertain  a  suspicion,  some 
may  stand  somewhat  in  need.  The  book  therefore  ought  to  prove 
of  considerable  value  to  its  possessors.  It  is  printed  and  bound  in 
excellent  style,  and  the  arragnement  of  topics  renders  its  contents 
of  easy  access. 

We  have  noticed  a  few  slight  errors  and  misprints.  On  page 
193,  it  is  stated  that  espousals  become  true  marriage,  in  case  of   con- 
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summation  before  the  actual  marriage  contract.  It  might  have  been 
added  that  Leo  XIII  abrogated  this  efifect  of  espousals.  On  page 
192,  Kaskaskia,  Prairie  du  Rocher,  etc.,  are  put  in  the  Alton  diocese. 
They  are  in  the  diocese  of  Belleville.  The  Latin  word  Raptus  is  ren- 
dered into  English  by  rape^  and  it  is  said  that  those  guilty  of  rape, 
like  suicides,  may  not  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground.  Rape  has 
A  very  definite  meaning  in  modern  English,  quite  different  from  the 
Latin  "raptus^'  of  the  canon  law,  and  those  guilty  of  it  may  certainly 
be  buried  in  consecrated  ground. 

Puhlica  honestas  were  better  rendered,  we  think,  by  public  de- 
cency or  proprietyj  or  some  such  word,  rather  than  honesty.  The 
English  equivalent  of  Tiiulus  ordinationis  is  living. 

On  page  601,  is  a  misprint  "For  says  the  sacred  canons;"  like- 
wise page  484  "We  have  all  sinned,  and  need  the  glory  of  God;"  like- 
wise on  page  493,  Portable  altars,  "that  they  shall  not  celebrate  out 
•  of  their  own  houses  *  *  *  *  or  mth  the  consent  of  the  ordinary, 
if  in  another  diocese."  There  is  an  excellent  bibUography  at  the  end 
of  the  volume.  All  in  all,  this  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  English 
•Catholic  literature. 

John  R.  Mahoney. 


Studies  From  Court  and  Cloister — by  J.  M.  Stone.    Sands  &  Co., 
London.     B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  literary  activity  of  English  Catholics  in  recent  years  has 
certainly  been  remarkable,  considering  their  small  numbers,  and  no 
less  notable  has  been  the  high  quality  of  much  of  the  output.  Historicisil 
studies  have  engaged  the  attention  of  a  large  number  of  their  writers, 
and,  naturally,  the  Reformation  period  has  been,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  chief  point  of  interest,  naturally,  for  nowhere  more  than  in  regard 
to  this  period,  must  it  be  the  desire  of  Catholic  historical  students  to 
obtain  a  reversal  of  what  they  must  consider  unfair  and  prejudiced 
judgments.  That  such  judgments  have  been  wonderfully  reversed 
within  the  last  decade  or  two  everyone  must  recognize  who  has  been 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  published  results  of  the  very  active  his- 
torical researches  carried  on  in  recent  years  in  England  as  well  by 
non-Catholic  as  by  Catholic  scholars  and  writers.  Amongst  those 
who  have  helped  to  bring  about  this  result,  Miss  Stone,  the  author 
of  the  book  now  before  us,  occupies  an  honorable  place.  Her  History 
•of  Mary  the  First  though  running  counter  in  its  avowed  aim  to  one 
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of  the  most  dearly  cherished  prejudices  of  Protestant  England,  has  been 
hailed  by  some  of  the  leading  English  critical  reviews  as  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  that  vexed  period  of  English  history. 

In  the  present  volume  Miss  Stone  continues  her  studies  along 
lines  already  made  familiar  to  her  readers,  although  there  is  no  con- 
tinuous thread  binding  into  a  un\jty  the  various  essays  composing 
the  book,  save  that  the  subjects  mostly  relate  to  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  volume  is  an  example  of  book-making 
very  common  in  these  days,  the  gathering  together  into  a  volume  of  a 
number  of  essays  originally  pubUshed  in  various  periodicals.  In 
such  cases  "  padding '^  frequently  becomes  a  necessity  in  order  to 
fill  out  a  volume  of  respectable  size,  and  we  fear  Miss  Stone  has  had 
to  have  recourse  to  this  in  the  present  instance,  two  of  the  essays — 
one  on  the  Runic  Crosses  of  Northumbria  and  the  other  on  Mallory's 
Marte  d^  Arthur — ^seeming  to  have  little  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  book  which  deals  with  subjects  having  more  or  less  connection 
with  the  change  of  religion  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  some  of  its 
consequences  in  the  seventeenth.  The  subjects  dealt  with  are  mostly 
English,  though  our  author  makes  two  excursions  to  the  Continent, 
one  in  "The  Catholic  Reformation  in  Germany,*'  most  of  it  occupied 
with  the  great  and  remarkably  successful  labors  of  Blessed  Peter 
Canisius  in  stemming  the  advance  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  on 
the  Continent;  and  the  other  in  "Jesuits  at  Court,**  her  object  here 
being  to  show  that  the  sons  of  St.  Ignatius,  far  from  desiring  or  seeking 
posts  of  political  influence  at  the  courts  of  princes,  labored  hard 
though  not  always  successfully  to  avoid  the  same. 

Miss  Stone  in  this  volume  shows  no  falling  off  in  her  ability  to 
write  good  historical  studies,  but  one  or  two  of  the  essays  might,  we 
think,  have  been  left  undisturbed  in  the  pages  of  the  reviews  in  which 
they  originally  appeared.  We  do  not  see  that  much  is  gained  by 
"bestowing  labor  in  tracing  out  the  history  of  Margaret  Tudor,  sister 
oi  Henry  VIII,  after  her  marriage  with  James  IV  of  Scotland,  an  un- 
ifying record  of  falsehood,  chicanery  and  low  vulgar  intrigue;  and, 
ttgain,  to  spend  pains  upon  demolishing  John  Foxe  and  his  Book  of 
Martyrs  now-a-days  seems  like  slaying  the  slain.  However,  as  in 
fdl  Miss  Stone's  books,  the  student  of  history  will  find  much  to  interest 
him  here,  and  though  he  cannot  forget  he  is  reading  a  Catholic  author, 
he  will  not  find  critical  acumen  lost  in  the  partisanship  of  an  advocate. 
The  illustrations,  we  may  add,  are  really  excellent. 

Samuel  P.  Macphersgn. 
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I.      Studies     in     Idolatry.      n.       Theosophy     and     Christianity — 

by  Ernest  R.  Hull,  S.  J.    Furtado  &  Bro.,  Bombay;  Catholic 
Truth  Society,  London. 

We  take  a  special  pleasure  in  introducing  these  little  books  to  our 
readers.  They  have  a  very  real  worth  in  themselves,  as  we  hope  to 
show;  but  they  seem  to  us  to  possess  even  greater  value  as  an  example 
of  how  the  right  kind  of  man  can  make  stepping-stones  out  of  what 
appear  to  be  stumbling-blocks.  Father  Hull  is  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  who  was  called  to  work  in  British  India.  His  time 
is  largely  taken  up  with  administrative  and  editorial  duties  of  an 
exacting  character — he  is  an  official  of  the  archdiocese  and  the  editor 
of  the  Bombay  Examiner — and  he  lives  in  an  environment  not  con- 
ducive to  deep  theological  speculation;  but  he  has  turned  attention 
to  the  deeper  aspects  of  the  native  religious  life  around  him,  and 
has  produced  two  works  which,  though  small  in  extent,  make  all 
students  of  theology  his  debtors. 

His  Studies  in  Idolatry  is  intended  as  a  "  preliminary  to  the  direct 
study  of  Hinduism  itself.  The  ultimate  object  is  to  produce,  gradu- 
ally and  as  occasion  allows,  a  full  system  of  religious  apologetic  ar- 
ranged especially  for  Hindus."  In  pursuance  of  his  purpose.  Father 
Hull  does  not  fall  into  the  error  (in  tactics  as  well  as  in  fact)  of  imput- 
ing to  those  whom  he  wishes  to  convince  beliefs  which  they  repudiate. 
He  begins  by  defending  the  Hindus  against  the  charge  of  idolatry  in 
the  sense  of  what  he  calls  the  ''stock-and-stone''  view.  This  leads 
him  to  a  consideration  of  the  Catholic  culttis  of  images  and  the  un- 
warranted charges  made  against  us  by  Protestants.  Tlie  whole 
question —  as  against  the  Reformers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Hindus 
on  the  other — is  handled  with  such  candor  and  moderation  as  will 
make  the  most  efficient  apologetic  for  every  fair-minded  opponent. 

His  papers  on  Theosophy  and  Christianity  will  be  found  of  even, 
greater  value  than  his  Studies  in  Idolatry.  During  the  past  twenty 
years  there  has  been  quite  an  amount  of  interest  displayed  in  Theoso- 
phy by  many  in  England  and  America  who  have  been  looking  about 
for  a  substitute  for  Christianity.  It  is  precisely  this  brand  of  Theos- 
ophy, refined  to  suit  the  Occidental  taste,  that  leather  Hull  elects  ta 
consider.  He  adopts  the  plan  of  setting  its  philosophical  principles,. 
ethical  ideals,  and  practical  methods  side  by  side  with  those  of  Chris- 
tianity so  that  he  who  reads  may  choose.  According  to  his  own  division,, 
the  work  treats  of  four  main  points:  ethical  ideals  and  methods;  the 
rival  concepts  of  God;  the  problem  of  evil  and  the  solutions  ofifered" 
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and  finally  the  doctrine  of  Karma.  In  discussing  these  questions  he 
displays  the  same  frankness  and  moderation  as  we  noticed  in  the  word 
on  Idolatry.  The  literary  style  of  the  papers  sometimes  betrays  the 
place  of  their  nativity — ^the  columns  of  a  newspaper;  but  it  indicates 
still  more  plainly  the  fairness  and  good  sense  of  the  writer.  The  latter 
quality  can  be  shown  by  a  brief  quotation.  Father  Hull  has  just  been 
granting  that  external  religion  has  the  disadvantage  of  tending  towards 
formalism.    Then  he  remarks: 

"But  forms  still  remain  a  help.  A  man  who  goes  to  church  out  of 
a  sense  of  duty,  will  out  of  a  sense  of  fitness  tr>''  to  pray  when  there;  and 
by  the  aid  of  external  actions  symbolic  of  prayer,  will  generally  succeed. 
But  a  man  who,  on  the  plea  of  worshiping  in  spirit  and  truth,  stays  at 
home,  is  much  more  likely  to  take  up  the  newspaper  than  to  pray — simply 
because  he  lacks  an  external  action  to  which  praying  is  attached.  It  is 
worth  noticing  that  just  in  those  quarters  in  which  religion  is  most  con- 
spicuously on  the  wane,  we  hear  most  of  this '  worship  in  spirit  and  truth.' " 

This  is  excellent  good  sense,  and  most  profitable  for  these  times- 
We  commend  this  little  work  to  all  who  wash  to  find  a  clear  and 
brief  exposition  and  criticism  of  the  doctrines  of  Theosophy. 

Francis  P.  Duffy. 


II   Divorzio    al    lume    dc    la    ragione — Monsignor    Niccolo    Marini. 
Rome,  1906. 

Mgr.  Marini  is  well  known  throughout  Italy  by  his  many  able 
writings  on  scientific  and  social  subjects.  He  is  always  clear,  reason- 
able and  judicious.  The  present  work,  of  120  pages,  is  a  refutation 
of  the  arguments  for  divorce,  based  on  reasons  of  State-policy  and 
the  interests  of  the  family.  It  proves  clearly  and  logically  that  the 
interests  of  society  and  the  welfare  of  the  family  are,  and  needs  must 
be,  irretrievably  injured  by  the  legalization  of  divorce;  that  the  ad- 
vantages accruing  from  divorce  or  the  evils  and  sufferings  following 
its  prohibition  by  law,  are  immeasurably  outweighed  by  the  vastness 
of  the  damage  done  to  the  social  order  as  well  as  to  the  home,  by  the 
enactment  of  laws  granting  absolute  divorce.  In  demonstrating  this 
the  author  relies  altogether  on  arguments  drawn  from  the  require- 
ments of  the  social  order  and  the  nature  and  purpose  of  marriage. 
He  makes  no  appeal  to  Revelation,  nor  does  he  draw  any  argument 
from  religion  or  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  looks  solely 
to  the  needs  of  human  society  and  the  social  order  and  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  institution  of  marriage  and  of  the  home,  for  his  argu- 
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mente.  And  these  he  works  out  in  the  light  of  human  reason  and  by 
the  aid  of  social  experience,  without  reference  to  Revelation  or  re- 
ligion or  the  ethics  of  Christianity. 

The  work  is  well  and  skilfully  done.  To  English  speaking  folk 
most  of  the  author's  arguments  have  long  since  been  rendered  evident 
by  ample  and  painful  experience,  which  has  not  been  the  lot  of  Italians, 
(for  whom  the  work  is  primarilly  intended)  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  author  is  obliged,  therefore,  to  dwell  longer  on  some  of  the  evil 
consequences  of  divorce  than  would  be  necessary  to  convince  readers 
living  under  a  social  regime  that  has  long  legalized  divorce.  As  a  clear, 
logical  and  sober  statement  of  the  overwhelming  evils  of  divorce  as 
shown  by  reason  and  experience,  we  conunend  Mgr.  Marini's  work 
to  our  readers. 

John  R.  Mahoney. 
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probability  morale  et  le  Saint-Office."  Hippolyte  Giry:  "Le  droit  canonique  de 
demain."  Adolphe  Dossat:  " L'ob^issance  canonique  des  clercs."  Aurelius 
Unterleidner:  "La  foi  d'adh^sion  sen timen tale."  Lievin  Buarain:  "Notes  de 
th^ologie  russe:  un  type  de  th^ologien;  une  pr^tendue  note  de  TEglise  orthodoxe; 
a  propos  de  TEpicldse." 

UUniversiti  Catholique,  June  15th,  1906.  Abb4  Delfour:  "L'Ecole  d'aujourd 
'hui."  G.  Andre:  "Une  page  d'histoire  sur  les  Associations  Cultuelles."  Du 
Magny:  "Le  nouveau  statut  16gal  de  I'^glise  de  France."  Rivet:  "La  loi  de 
Separation."  July  15th,  1906.  A.  Devaux:  "Les  nomsde  lieux  d'origine  religieuse, 
dans  la  region  Lyonnaise."  A.  Boucherlat:  "A  propos  d'honoraires  de  messes.** 
O.  C.  Reure':  "Les  deux  passages  de  Pie  VII  a  Lyon  et  la  r^tablissement  du  culte 
a  Fourviere.'*  Abbe  Delfour:  "Un  protecteur  de  I'Eglise.**  M.  Lepin:  "La 
venue  de  saint  Jean  a  Ephdse."  E.  Podechard:  "Revue  d*Ecriture  sainte:  Ancien 
Testament."     E.  Jacquier:     "Revue  d*Ecriture  sainte:   Nouveau  Testament." 

Siudi  Religiosif  May-June,  1906.  P.  A.  Palmieri:  "La  mente  e  Topera  di 
Ermanno  Schell."  (A  comprehensive,  discriminating  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
favorable  appreciation  of  the  late  lamented  professor  and  his  work).  E.  Bremond: 
"La  Filosofia  religiosa  di  Newman."  (Among  other  topics  discusses  Newman's 
views  on  the  supremacy  of  conscience  and  the  Communion  of  Saints).  M.  Frederici: 
*'I1  Commercio  e  I'industria  degli  antichi  Ebrei.**  (An  interesting  and  sholarly  study 
in  Biblical  Archaeology).  L.  Franceschi:  "Theologia  morale  e  Scienza  medica." 
MiNOCCHi,  S.:     "Versione  di  Isaia,  Cap.  xxxviii,  10 — xliii,  21. 

Bessarwne,  March-April,  1906.  P.  Aurelio  Palmieri:  "I  nomi  di  Dio 
nella  Teologia  Coranica."  P.  Ludovico  Giganotto:  "Dell  preghiera.  Saggio  di 
ascetica  Origeniana  ricavato  dal  libro  '  De  Oratione.' "  P.  G.  Balestri  :  "II  Martirio 
di  S.  Teodoro  TOrientale  e  de'  suoi  compagni  Leonzio  I'Arabo  e  Panigiris  il  Persiano 
(Testo  copto  e  traduzione)."  G.  Cozz.\-Luzi:  "I  grandi  lavori  del  Cardinal  Angelo 
Mai."  Benigno  Ferrario:  "Studi  egiziani."  P.  Aurelio  Palmierri:  "La 
poesia  delle  tombe  presso  i  greci  modemi." 

Revista  Storico-CrUica  della  Scienze  Teologiche,  June,  1906.  P.  Baldini:  "Scoto 
Erigena  e  la  filosofia  religiosa  nel  IX  secolo."  N.  Turchi:  "I  caratteri  della  civilta 
bizantina."  P.  A.  Palmieri,  O.  S.  A.:  "La  setta  dei  Mariaviti  in  Polonia."  S. 
Grossi:  "Evagrio  e  un  preteso  nuovo  documento  su  lo  scisma  acaciano."  E. 
Buonaiuti:  "BoUetino  di  Storia  Ecclesiastico:  Evo  medio  e  modemo."  July- 
August,  1906.  G.  BoNACCORSi:  "I  vangeli."  V.  Ermoni:  "La  fede  nel  Nuovo 
Testamento."  U.  Fracassini:  "L'azione  dello  Spirito  Santo  nel  Cristianesimo 
primitivo."  G.  Garavani:  "La  questione  storica  dei  Fioretti  di  s.  Francesco  e  il 
Joro  posto  nella  Storia  dell'  Ordine."  G.  Michelini:  "Presbitere"  nell  antica 
Chiesa." 

La  Scuola  CaUolica,  July,  1906.  Sac.  Giuseppe  Ballerini:  "II  Concepimento 
verginale  di  Gesu  e  la  critica  modema."  Prof.  Marco  Belli:  "Magia  e  Pregiudizi 
in  Tito  Lucrezio  Caro."  Guido  Mattiussi,  S.  J.:  "Primato  della  Volonta."  Fra. 
-DoTT.  Aoostino  Gemelli:     "Conflitto  di  tendenze." 


WITH  OUR  CONTRTOUTORS. 

In  the  ''Who's  Who''  of  1905  we  find  the  following  biographical  detaiiaGonceming- 
the  gifted  and  versatile  writer  whose  article  heads  the  present  issue.  Rev.  Williait 
Francis  Barrt,  D.  D.,  was  bom  in  London,  April  21st,  1S49.  He  received  his 
classical  education  at  Oscott  College  near  Birmingham,  after  which  he  pursued  his 
theological  studies  in  Rome,  where  he  was  a  student  of  the  Elnglish  College,  and 
received  his  doctor's  degree  at  the  Gregorian  University.  In  this  famous  institution 
he  had  for  professors  Cardinals  Franzelin  and  Tarquini  and  the  renowned  Perrone. 
He  was  in  Rome  during  the  Vatican  Council  and  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the  Pied- 
montese  in  1870.  Returning  to  England  he  was  from  1873  to  1877  Vice-President 
and  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Birmingham  Theological  College;  from  1877  to  1880 
he  occupied  the  Chair  of  Divinity  at  Oscott.  He  was  appointed  to  Dorchester  in 
1883,  having  been  a  year  on  mission  in  Wolverhampton.  In  1893  Dr.  Barry  delivered 
addresses  in  America,  and  lectured  at  the  Royal  Institution;  also  in  many  parts  of 
England.  Among  his  many  and  various  publications  may  be  mentioned  the  following  *.. 
"The  New  Antigone,"  1887;  "The  Two  Standards,"  1898;  "Arden  Biassiter,"^  1900; 
"The  Wizard's  Knot."  1901;  "The  Dayspring,"  1903— works  of  fiction;  "The  Papal 
Monarchy,"  1902;  "Newman,"  1904,  etc.  besider  more  than  seventy  essays  in 
periodicals,  and  a  number  of  "Recreations,"  viz.,  excursions  into  Oriental  literatures,, 
chiefly  Hebrew  and  Persian.  His  latest  work  "The  Tradition  of  Scripture"  was. 
re\'iewed  in  the  last  issue  of  the  New  York  Review. 
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LIBERAL  CATHOLICISM 

Vincent  McNabb,  O.  P. 

The  late  Bishop  Brownlow  in  forwarding  to  his  clergy  the  Joint 

Pastoral  of  the  English  Hierarchy  on  Liberal  Catholicism  added  the 

following  words: 

'*It  is  possible  that  the  term  *  Liberal  Catholic'  may  be  misunderstood 
by  some,  and  be  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  'Catholic  Liberal';  and 
the  Pastoral  may  thus  be  supposed  to  strike  at  Catholics  who  are  Liberal 
in  politics.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  mind  of  the  Bishops; 
for  the  Catholic  Church  has  among  her  most  faithful  children  persons  of 
every  political  party;  and  there  are  Catholic  Liberals  who  are  quite  as 
loyal  and  devout  members  of  the  Church  as  Catholic  Conservatives. 
There  is  a  propensity  in  human  nature  which  prompts  us  to  apply  eccle- 
siastical censures  to  other  people;  instead  of  taking  the  warnings  home 
to  ourselves.  The  faithful  cannot  be  too  much  on  their  guard  against 
imbibing  the  poison  of  Liberal  Catholicism;  but  they  should  be  equally 
careful  to  abstain  from  stigmatizing  others  as  'Liberal  Catholics'  who 
may  be  as  loyal  to  the  Church  as  themselves."    (Jan.  1,  1901.) 

The  wise  words  of  a  wise  prelate  are  but  a  reminder  that  nowhere 
more  than  in  ecclesiastical  politics  and  doctrine  do  words  prove  them- 
selves the  veils  of  thought.  In  sa3dng  what  must  be  said  on  the 
present  subject  the  writer  must  trust  that  his  readers  will  go  beyond 
the  spoken  word  to  the  imspoken  thought;  and  even  beyond  the 
thought  to  the  thing  if  real  ambiguity  is  to  be  avoided.  For  on  a 
subject  surrounded  by  undefined  frontiers  and  teeming  with  unset- 
tled terminology  a  writer  could  only  hope  to  avoid  ambiguities  by 
leaving  the  realm  of  realities  for  that  of  intellectual  logarithms.  So 
that  though  I  shall  not  hope,  I  shall  expect  to  be  somewhat  obscure; 
whilst  still  expecting  and  hoping  to  leave  the  matter  a  Uttle  less  obscure 
than  before. 

Thus  I  shall  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  condemn  once  for  all  whatever 
we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  condenm  by  the  Joint  Pastoral.    Yet  I 
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need  not  add  that  we  are  not  therefore  obliged  to  condemn  the  whole 
of  Liberal  Catholicism  merely  because  we  axe  obUged  to  condemn  it 
as  a  whole.  Nor  are  we  therefore  to  anathematise  the  thing  because 
the  word  is  suspect.  Have  we  not  heard  warm  denunciations  of  the 
phrase  "Catholic  Socialism"  ?  yet  in  point  of  fact  the  Church  in  her 
relations  to  religious  orders  not  only  approves  but  favors  a  form  of 
"Bocialism;  and  not  only  Socialism  but  Communism!  Thus  there  may 
be,  and  the  Joint  Pastoral  says  there  is,  in  ecclesiastical  matters  a  definite 
intellectual  or  political  atmosphere  known  as  "Liberal  Catholicism"; 
this  is  indeed  reprehensible;  and  yet  a  certain  tone  of  Liberalism 
ramongst  Catholics  is  allowable  in  theory  and  wise  in  practice. 

It  may  help  us  to  clear  the  matter  in.  hand  if  we  begin  by  distin- 
i^shing  two  spheres  of  LiberaUsm,  viz. :  the  speculative  and  the  prac- 
tical, the  sphere  of  thought  and  the  sphere  of  action,  the  sphere  of 
culture  and  the  sphere  of  politics.  A  man  may  be  liberal  in  one;  and 
:a  reactionary  in  the  other.  Thinkers  are  not  necessarily  statesmen. 
Nor  are  there  many  Prime  Ministers  who  could  write  or  perhaps  appre- 
'Ciate  the  Foundations  of  Belief.  In  ecclesiastical  afifairs  a  Catholic 
may  be  a  liberal  to  excess  in  matters  of  thought,  and  medieval  beyond 
-endurance  in  matters  of  policy.  Again,  boldness  in  ecclesiastical  policy 
is  not  necessarily  the  outcome  of  originaUty  in  thought.  A  safe  sec- 
retary of  the  Index  might  play  havoc  with  the  Propaganda.  A  broad- 
minded  Canon-Penitentiary  might  almost  strangle  the  Holy  Office. 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  never  elected  Prior.  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Leo 
are  the  only  Doctors  to  wear  the  Tiara.  Plato's  ideal  of  statesmen- 
philosophers  viewed  historically  has  remained  one  of  the  most  foolish 
•dreams  of  one  of  the  wisest  men;  so  far  removed  is  the  sphere  of  deed 
from  the  sphere  of  thought. 

Another  distinction  is  of  hardly  less  practical  importance.  Liberal 
'CathoUcs  of  the  exaggerated  type  are  not  confined  to  the  laity.  Just 
as  it  is  naive  anthropomorpism  that  adjusts  the  categories  of  Church 
:and  world  by  identifying  the  Church  with  clerics  and  the  world  with 
laics  or  with  the  reigning  dynasty,  so  it  is  the  same  immature  thinking 
that  identifies  Uberalism  with  the  lay  minds  and  conservatism  with  the 
ijlerical.  For  though  it  may  be  true  to  say  that  that  somewhat  in- 
definite thing,  the  world,  cannot  flow  into  the  mere  abstract  Church, 
still  Our  Blessed  Lord's  own  gracious  parables  lead  us  to  expect  tares 
in  the  broad  concrete  field,  and  fruitless  branches  on  the  wide-spreading 
-concrete  tree  of  the  Church.  False  liberalism  is  not  a  parasite  of  the 
mere  lay  mind.    It  has  no  prejudices  against  clerics.    Indeed  if  we  take 
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the  heresiarchs  such  as  Anus,  Nestorius,  Eutyches  and  the  rest  to  be 
classical  examples  of  the  liberalism  we  would  condemn,  it  is  regrettable- 
to  find  that  they  are  not  laymen.  Most  of  the  detrimental  thinking- 
from  which  the  Church  has  suffered  has  come  from  clerics;  and  as  a 
class  we  are  only  tolerable  to  our  Master  because  in  spite  of  the  grievous: 
hurt  we  have  done,  He  has  commissioned  us  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
The  very  greatness  of  our  mission  and  of  our  powers  has  brought  about 
the  evil  we  have  wrought.  For  all  power  wherever  found,  is  power 
for  evil  as  well  as  for  good;  and  the  greater  the  power,  the  greater  the- 
evil. 

A  definition  of  Liberal  Catholicism  either  of  the  sound  or  unsound 
type  will  hardly  be  expected  from  one  to  whom  in  both  its  forms  it 
appears  rather  as  an  attitude  than  an  opinion.  To  the  true  liberal 
Catholic  false  liberalism  is  something  a  little  less  intolerable  than 
heresy  and  a  little  more  dangerous  than  schism;  for  as  the  Ancren 
Riwle  observes,  "a  foe  that  seems  a  friend  is  a  traitor  beyond  all 
traitors."  And  it  not  seldom  happens  that  the  severe  sentence  passed 
by  the  true  liberal  upon  false  liberalism  is  passed  in  turn  upon  the  true 
Uberal  by  those  who  repudiate  both  the  name  and  the  reality  of  liber- 
alism. 

Liberalism  is  sometimes  so  defined  as  to  be  synonymous  with 
that  definite  mentalM,  to  quote  a  phrase  of  Fonsegrive — ^which  meas- 
ures all  intellectual  propositions  or  statements  whether  dogmas  or 
scientific  conclusions  by  the  principles  and  standards  of  experience. 
So  used,  Liberalism  becomes  identical  with  what  the  Vatican  Council 
has  called  Rationalism.  Undoubtedly  there  is  some  infiltration  of 
Liberalism  into  Rationalism  or  vice  versa, ^    But  a  clear  distinction 

^Newman  would  seem  to  identify  Liberalism  with  Rationalism  in  the  following; 
passages:  "My  battle  was  with  Liberalism;  by  Liberalism  I  mean  the  anti-dogmatic 
principle  and  its  developments."  (Apologia.  Chap.  II.  1).  "Liberty  of  thought 
is  in  itself  a  good;  but  it  gives  an  opening  to  false  liberty.  Now  by  Liberalism  I 
mean  false  liberty  of  thought,  or  the  exercise  of  thought  upon  matters  in  which,, 
from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  thought  cannot  be  brought  to  any  suc- 
cessful issue.  Among  such  matters  are  first  principles  of  whatever  kind  and  of  these 
the  most  sacred  and  momenious  are  especially  to  be  reckoned  the  truths  of  Reve- 
lation. Liberalism  then  is  the  mistake  of  subjecting  to  human  judgment  those  re- 
vealed doctrines  which  are  in  their  nature  beyond  and  independent  of  it,  and  of 
claiming  to  determine  on  intrinsic  grounds  the  truth  and  value  of  propositions  which 
rest  for  their  reception  simply  on  the  eternal  authority  of  the  Divine  Word."  (ibid^ 
Appendix,  Note  A.)  The  following  passage'  would  seem  to  confirm  the  distinction 
between  Liberalism  and  Rationalism:  "The  most  oppressive  thought  in  the  whole- 
process  of  my  change  of  opinion  was  the  clear  anticipation  verified  by  the  event  that 
it  would  issue  in  the  triumph  of  Liberalism.     Against  the  anti-dogmatic  principle  I 
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may  be  made  between  both;  and  it  is  no  part  of  a  philosopher's  duty 
to  ignore  or  obscure  distinctions.  Rationalism  as  a  word  never  bears 
a  good  meaning;  Liberalism  may  mean  something  good  or  something 
bad.  There  are  no  orthodox  rationalists;  but  there  may  be  orthodox 
liberals.  It  is  not  easy  to  state  wherein  the  distinction  between  the 
two  lies,  even  though  we  are  quite  sure  that  a  distinction  does  lie  be- 
tween them.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  near  the  truth  if  we  say  that  Liberal- 
ism is  a  leaning,  and  Rationalism  a  bent;  or  that  Liberalism  is  a  tone  of 
thought  and  Rationalism  is  a  dogma;  or  that  Liberalism  may  be  the 
raw  material  and  Rationalism  the  finished  product.  A  rationalist 
is  one  who  looks  on  himself  in  theory  and  practice  as  everywhere 
free  from  the  bridle  of  authority;  a  liberal  Catholic  is  one  who  merely 
acts  as  though  free  from  the  limitations  of  here  and  now.  A  rationalist 
is  a  high  priest  and  prophet  of  reason;  a  Uberal  CathoUc  acknowledges 
himself  the  student  and  even  the  servant  of  faith.  And  if  the  ration- 
alist has  no  limitations  but  those  of  the  mind  thinking  and  the  objects 
thought,  the  Uberal  Catholic  makes  light  of  the  limitations  or  restric- 
tions of  time  and  place.  For,  Liberalism  not  being  a  dogma  but  an 
attitude,  the  same  dogma  may  to-day  characterise  an  advanced  liberal 
and  to-morrow  betoken  the  most  orthodox  Catholic.  Arianism, 
Nestorianism,  Lutheranism  are  dogmas  or  denials  subject  to  no  change. 
But  the  imsafe  liberal  Catholic  of  the  twentieth  century  may  anathe- 
matise his  fellow  liberal  of  the  nineteenth;  and  may  only  deserve  a 
like  anathema  by  his  forgetfulness  that  to  anticipate  is  often  as  dan- 
gerous as  to  delay;  and  that  the  twentieth  century  must  not  too  has- 
tily take  up  the  methods  of  the  twenty-first. 

This  leads  us  to  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  Liberalism,  false 
and  true.  A  true  liberal  is  a  true  loyalist.  But  his  loyalty  is  to  the 
Church's  future  no  less  than  to  its  past.  He  does  not  look  on  to-day 
as  the  tomb  of  yesterday  but  as  the  womb  of  to-morrow.  Though 
the  Church's  past  is  one  of  splendor  he  looks  forward  to  a  more  splendid 
future.  For  him  Christianity  is  indeed  the  fulfilment  of  the  prom- 
ises; but  still  more  is  it  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope.  Jesus  Christ 
is  a  midpoint  ending  and  beginning  divine  promises.  The  world  the 
Church  covets  most  is  a  world  that  is  to  be.  Its  daily  prayer  is  "  Thy 
Kingdom  Come!"    Its  eyes    in  apostolic  days  were  not  turned  back 

had  thrown  my  whole  mind ;  yet  now  I  v  as  doing  more  than  anyone  else  could  do  to 
promote  it.   .    .    .   But  this  was  not  all.     As  I  have  already  said  there  are  but  two 
alternatives,  the  way  to  Rome,  and  the  way  to  Atheism:     Anglicanism  is  the  half- 
way house  on  one  side  and  Liberalism  is  the  half-way  house  on  the  other."     (tfeid.. 
Appendix,  Note  A.) 
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upon  an  Eden  but  forward  to  a  millenium.  Thus  the  true  liberal 
does  not  look  on  Christianity  as  a  crucifixion,  though  it  dies  daily; 
but  as  a  resurrection,  for  behold!  it  lives.  Nor  can  he  see  in  the  In- 
carnation merely  an  episode;  but  an  institution.  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever.  A  true  liberal  does  not  rest 
his  faith  on  a  dead  past  but  on  a  living  present;  nor  on  an  historical 
fact  but  on  an  existent  reality;  nor  on  an  empty  tomb  but  on  a  Real 
Presence.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  disregard  history;  but  this  is  only 
his  himian  way  of  saying  that  the  future  is  almost  more  to  him  than 
the  past.  He  is  impatient  when  a  certain  class  of  Catholics  boast  of 
their  loyalty,  thereby  expressing  a  mere  sentiment  for  what  has  been, 
as  though  loyalty  like  memory  was  only  retrospective.  In  Lacor-^ 
daire's  strong  phrase,  he  is  "a  citizen  of  the  future",  and  he  bows  down 
before  the  New  Era  that  is  to  be. 

Therein  lie  his  strength  and  weakness.  Because  the  future  is- 
not  the  past,  he  is  tempted  to  think  that  it  must  be  other  than  the  past. 
Unless  closely  watched  and  wisely  guided,  this  feeling  may  grow  to- 
mean  that  between  past  and  future  there  must  be  a  break.  In  his 
zeal  for  continuance  he  may  be  led  on  to  hold  a  break  of  continuity; 
as  if  the  Church  had  persistence  only  at  the  cost  of  consciousness.. 
In  other  spheres  this  would  not  matter  much,  but  the  Church  must 
be  a  continuous  consciousness.  For  she  has  the  mind  of  Christ,  and 
what  He  was  yesterday  He  is  to-day  and  will  be  forever. 

This  element  of  expectation  which  is  the  life — ^and  may  be  the- 
death — of  sound  liberalism  is  joined  with  a  certain  insistence  on 
doubt  and  diflBculty.  If  to  look  into  the  present  state  of  the  economy 
of  Redemption  is  to  peer  through  a  glass  darkly,  what  must  it  be  ta 
look  through  the  added  darkness  of  to-morrow?  A  true  liberal  is  a 
man  whose  face  is  set  eastward.  As  he  journeys  onward  he  is  always: 
an  hour's  march  before  the  rising  sim,  in  that  darkest  hour  before 
dawn.  He  will  scarcely  allow  himself  the  consolation  of  seeing  each 
day's  sun  at  mid-day,  for  that  would  be  to  rest  on  the  way,  and  to  falter 
in  pressing  forward  toward  the  goal;  and  for  him  life  and  especially 
spiritual  life  is  movement;  and  "Not  go  on  is  to  go  back."  He  lives 
in  an  hour  of  darkness;  and  makes  his  dwelling  place  amidst  the  clouds. 

This  again  is  his  strength  and  weakness.  Unless  he  has  the 
true  philosophic  attitude  of  faith  he  will  allow  difficulties  to  usurp 
the  jurisdiction  of  doubts;  ignorance  will  become  error;  and,  in  spite 
of  "malo  esse  quam  videri"  things  will  be  taken  not  to  be,  because 
they  are  not  seen  to  be.    In  matters  of  doctrine  this  attitude  leads; 
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some  men  to  leave  entrenchments  and  to  go  out  in  the  open  in  the- 
hope  of  cutting  oflf  an  enemy  who  has  made  a  feint  of  flight.  How^ 
often  have  Unes  of  defense  been  abandoned  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  they  were  built  yesterday,  and  now  it  is  to-day;  or  that  they  were 
thrown  up  in  the  night  and  now  the  sun  is  shining  on  them;  or  that 
the  defenders  know  better  than  their  foes  the  weak  parts  of  the  defense. 
Never  was  a  fortress  equally  strong  everywhere;  and  never  was  it  de- 
fended by  men  who  were  conscious  only  of  its  weakness.  But  it  does 
not  cease  to  be  defensible  merely  because  all  its  parts  are  not  equally 
strong;  or  because  no  one  knows  its  weakness  so  well  as  its  defenders- 
Part  strengthens  part ;  nor  is  it  taken  until  every  bastion  has  been  won.. 

In  practical  matters  the  frame  of  mind  which  allows  difficulties- 
to  weigh  like  doubts,  will  allow  the  defects  of  persons  to  compromise 
institutions.    But  whilst  a  loyal  Catholic  may  well  turn  his  eyes- 
towards  the  future,  he  must  not  fret  his  soul  because  others  have  the 
official  duty  of  turning  towards  the  past  and  looking  warily  to  the 
Church's  steps. 

To  the  elements  of  Liberalism  in  general  we  may  now  add  those - 
of  modern  Liberalism;  which  we  shall  find  to  take  their  shape  and 
color  from  the  modem  social  and  intellectual  environment. 

Liberalism  in  ecclesiastical  poUtics  would  seem  to  be  identical 
with  or  begotten  of  a  reaction  against  medieval  feudalism.  It  is 
profoundly  interesting  that  in  feudalism,  i.  e.,  in  the  first  definitely 
Christian  civilization  we  have  seen,  society  is  foimd  resting  on  something 
like  a  social  pact;  and  labor  is  associated  not  with  slavery  but  with 
free  serfs  bound  by  oath  to  military  service.  In  pursuance  of  some- 
thing like  the  same  principle,  the  relations  between  Church  and  State 
were  fixed  by  Charters  or  Concordats,  whereby  the  civil  and  eccles- 
iastical powers  so  bound  each  other  to  mutual  aid  that  we  find  Bishops 
and  Abbots  levying  troops,  and  secular  judges  meddling  with  theology. 
In  gpite  of  the  politic  toleration  of  Jews  the  common  teaching  of  feud- 
alism was  "One  Kingdom:  One  Church.''  All  this  reminds  us  that 
the  age  of  crusades  and  charters  bore  within  its  heart  something  of 
the  romantic  idealism  that  had  led  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  into  a 
premature  effort  after  communism.  The  crisis  of  feudalism  came- 
when  Protestantism  brought  western  civilization  face  to  face  with 
the  still  more  complex  problem  of  dealing  with  men  not  in  the  abstract 
but  in  the  concrete,  not  with  idealised  rational  animals  but  with  Ger- 
man monks  and  Englisli  -sovereigns.  But  even  after  three  hundred 
years  of  struggle  feudalism  has  not  yet  taken  leave  of  Europe.    In>. 
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^ome  states  it  still  serves  to  embody  the  relations  between  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers.  Every  year  however  adds  to  the  frailty  of  its 
tenure.  Even  as  we  speak  its  last  foot-hold  in  a  great  continental 
nation  is  being  washed  away  by  the  floods  of  uprising  Socialism. 
Comparing  these  feudal  relations  to  a  dying  man,  over-cautious  con- 
servatism is  the  child  who  will  not  see  death  approaching,  being  blinded 
by  the  memory  of  his  father's  long  years  and  many  illnesses;  the 
false  liberal  is  the  child  who  would  hasten  the  father's  death  by  with- 
drawing the  pillow  or  by  a  bustling  preparation  for  the  funeral.  The 
true  loyal  liberal  is  the  child,  who,  whilst  doing  his  best  to  keep  life  as 
long  as  possible,  would  yet  prepare  for  the  death  which  he  has  so  long 
foreseen  and  dreaded. 

Just  as  Liberalism  in  ecclesiastical  politics  is  a  counter-current 
to  feudalism,  so  in  ecclesiastical  thought  is  it  a  counter-current  to 
formalism.  Carried  beyond  its  limits  this  Uberal  current  broadens 
out  into  merely  destructive  criticism.  It  is  significant  that  Descartes 
the  Gaul  and  Kant  the  German,  the  two  most  influential  thinkers 
since  the  16th  century,  should  have  given  us  the  practice  and  theory 
of  criticism.  But  criticism  is  naturally  if  not  necessarily  formless  and 
.anK)rphous.  Its  aim  is  to  make  debris;  it  sometimes  ends  with  chaos. 
It  should  not  end  there,  if  critics  were  true  to  the  etymology  of  their 
name.  For  if  a  critic  is  a  judge,  his  judgments  should  be  decisions 
and  should  stand.  The  true  Catholic  liberal  thinker  recognizes  that 
though  the  Church  is  founded  on  a  rock,  men  build  thereon  '*gold, 
silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble.''  From  time  to  time  an 
examination  has  to  be  made  not  of  the  foundation  "which  is  Christ 
Jesus"  but  of  the  lower  courses  of  masonry  laid  down  by  man.  This 
inspection  of  the  lower  courses  of  masonry  and  rejection  of  what  is 
old  or  crumbling  is  a  critical  work  worthy  of  the  best  intellects  of  the 
•Chiu-ch.  Nowadays  much  has  to  be  done  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy 
and  history.  Philosophy  has  to  be  translated  into  modern  forms  of 
thought  or  to  be  revised  by  a  new  synthesis  of  psychological  and 
cosmological  data.  History  has  almost  to  be  re-written.  In  great 
part  only  its  outlines  remain  true  to  fact;  and  large  regions  of  event- 
ful history  have  for  the  first  time  to  be  welcomed  within  its  frontiers. 
r  Strangely  enough,  exaggerated  liberalism  of  thought  sometimes  flees 
to  philosophy  and  sometimes  to  history  in  its  protest  against  the 
formalism  of  the  past.  For  the  most  dominant  current  in  modern 
philosophy  is  singularly  amorphous  and  even  nebulous ;  whilst  history 
-has  almost  hnmk  back  to  a  bare  index  and  pr6cis-making  of  past 
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events,  shorn  of  all  the  formal  and  ideal  valuations  of  former  ages. 
A  further  element  in  modern  Catholic  liberalism  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  rights.  It  would  be  straining  a  threadbare  theme  to  insist 
•on  the  fact  that  Christianity  has  practically  created  the  theory  of 
man's  unchartered  rights.  Medievalism,  whether  in  thought  or  action, 
was  not  altogether  freed  from  the  thraldom  of  petty  intellectual  and 
social  tyranny.  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  in  the  sphere  of  thought 
what  Constantine  and  William  the  Conqueror  were  in  the  social  sphere. 
Few,  even  of  the  boldest  thinkers,  dared  cast  aside  the  oVer-lordship 
of  these  two  "tyrants"  of  thought.  But  theirs  was  a  mild  Hellenic 
thraldom,  tempered  by  their  graceful  KaXooKayadca,  And  in  spite 
•of  the  subtleties  of  commentators  their  philosophy  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach the  world  has  yet  seen  to  organized  good  sense. 

But  the  sixteenth  century,  at  one  stroke  broke  away  from  the 
statutory,  to  the  natural  rights  of  man  as  man.  Exaggerated  liber- 
alism, which  is  but  an  over-development  of  this  birth-throe,  is  too 
insistent  upon  its  claims  and  too  unobservant  of  its  duties.  Sound 
liberahsm  is  more  concerned  to  grant  freedem  than  to  claim  it.  And 
•outside  these  two  classes  a  third  class  is  still  found  for  whom  the 
modern  and  essentially  Christian  idea  of  a  human  being  freighted 
with  duties  growing  into  rights  and  rights  resting  on  fulfilled  duties 
is  a  disloyalty  to  a  past  Christian  civilisation. 

So  far  we  have  assumed  that  Liberalism  is  loyalty  to  the  future 
-equally  with  the  past — that  it  is  therefore  a  keen  realisation  of  dif- 
ficulty. Moreover  in  its  modern  form  it  includes  a  democratic  counter- 
current  to  feudalism  and  a  critical  counter-current  to  formalism 
joined  to  an  explicit  assertion  of  the  social  and  intellectual  rights  of 
man. 

The  nineteenth  century  gave  us  a  notable  example  of  true  eccle- 
siastical liberalism  in  two  men  born  within  a  few  months  of  each 
other,  John  Henry  Lacordaire  and  John  Henry  Newman.  Both 
were  converts;  both  had  been  smitten  in  different  degrees  by  unbeUef. 
Lacordaire  was  a  liberal  in  action;  Newman,  in  thought.  Lacordaire 
had  few  difficulties  with  the  Creed ;  Newman  hardly  touched  ecclesias- 
tical politics.  Lacordaire  was  neither  attracted  or  repelled  by  the 
dogmatic  side  of  the  Church.  Of  his  conversion  he  could  write,  "I 
have  reached  Catholic  belief  through  social  belief;  and  nothing  ap- 
pears to  me  better  demonstrated  than  the  argument :  Society  is  neces- 
sary; therefore  the  Christian  religion  is  divine,  for  it  is  the  means  of 
bringing   religion   to   its   true   perfection. *'    Newman   was   actually 
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kept  back  by  the  political  action  of  the  Church  at  the  time  when  he 
was  being  drawn  to  acknowledge  her  as  the  covenanted  guarantee 
and  guide  of  dogmatic  developments.  Lacordaire  called  himself  a 
"Citizen  of  the  Future"  and  founded  a  journal  entitled  The  New 
Era;  Newman  left  behind  the  outline  of  a  vast  scheme  of  development. 
Lacordaire  sprang  from  a  nation  that  was  breaking  the  bonds  of  feud- 
alism in  Church  and  State;  Newman  belonged  to  a  State-church  that 
hardly  felt  its  feudal  fetters  in. the  profession  of  dogmatic  Uberalism. 
Both  the  Gallic  tribime  of  the  Church  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  thinker 
insisted  on  the  rights  of  action  and  thought — ^Lacordaire,  in  his. phrase- 
"Liberty  is  not  given,  it  is  taken;"  Newman  in  his  phrase,  "Conscience 
first,  Pope  afterwards."  Yet  both  men  made  their  claims  for  others 
more  than  for  themselves:  Lacordaire  thrice  bowed  to  the  stern  voice 
of  obedience;  Newman  could  write  "My  own  Bishop  is  my  Pope"* 
"  A  Bishop's  lightest  word  ex  cathedra  is  heavy. "'  Lacordaire,  although 
he  could  say  on  his  death-bed  "I  hope  to  live  and  die  a  repentant 
Catholic  and  an  unrepentant  liberal"  did  not  recognise  that  his  Uber- 
alism energised  mostly  in  his  outer  life  of  action;  Newman,  because 
he  was  geographically  and  ecclesiastically  associated  with  Tory  feud- 
alism, detested  Uberalism  in  poUtics  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  recog- 
nise that  he  was  a  Sir  Galahad  of  dogmatic  Uberalism.  Lacordaire 
was  before  his  age  in  demanding  and  employing  the  three  freedoms, 
of  the  Press,  of  Education  and  of  Church  Government;  Newman 
in  his  Grammar  of  Assent ^  Development  of  Doctrine,  and  Essay  on 
Inspiration  has  laid  down  Uberal  lines  of  thought  in  the  sphere  of 
Philosophy,  Theology  and  Scripture.  Lastly,  Lamennais,  the  apos- 
tate French  Abb6,  throws  ii^to  reUef  the  sound  liberalism  of  Lacor- 
daire; and  Darwin,  the  spoiled  priest  of  the  Establishment  and  author 
of  a  purely  biological  theory  of  development,  is  subtly  contrasted 
with  Newman,  his  pioneer  in  the  sphere  of  theological  development. 

From  the  Uvea  of  these  two  great  souls  and  true  liberals  it  would 
seem  that  a  lesson  is  taught  to  us  whose  path  is  beset  by  even  greater 
dangers  than  those  they  so  fuUy  overcame.  Lacordaire  the  fearless 
man  of  action  stands  in  contrast  with  Newman  the  quiet  thinker. 
The  man  who  held  Notre  Dame  spell-bound  by  his  peerless  eloquence 
was  above  aU  an  ascetic;  the  seer  who  won  England  by  the  story  of  his 
change  of  soul  was  a  mystic.  In  that  as  in  so  much  else  their  Uves 
and  especiaUy  their  inner  lives  are  still  symboUcal.    Some  of  us  are- 
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beset  in  the  sphere  of  church  government  by  temptations  to  an  imre- 
strained  political  liberalism.  Too  intent  on  to-morrow,  we  are  fretful 
with  to-day.  For  such  of  us  even  the  terrors  of  Lacordaire's  inflictive 
asceticism  are  not  without  a  stern  lesson.  The  student  of  St.  Sulpice 
who  threw  the  quaint  college-caps  behind  the  fire,  and  the  sub-editor 
of  L'Avenir  who  wrote  impassioned  pleas  for  disestablishment  had  to- 
practise  many  an  hour  of  rude  ^Krfffis  before  his  soul  brought 
itself  to  its  final  childlike  pliancy  in  the  hands  of  authority.  So 
steeped  in  the  love  of  freedom  as  to  allow  it  no  small  share  in  his  choice 
of  a  religious  order,  he  yet  undertook  the  life  of  vowed  obedience; 
nor  did  his  life  ever  lag  behind  his  vow.  Child  of  an  age  that  knew 
not  how  to  obey,  he  felt  that  it  could  learn  and  he  could  teach  no 
better  lesson  than  that  of  the  Son  Who  was  obedient  imto  death. 
The  dangers  springing  from  the  applause  of  thousands  of  his  fellow-^ 
citizens  whom  he  was  leading  to  faith,  he  stifled  under  the  feet  of 
some  simple  lay-brother  to  whom  he  poured  out  the  humbling  story  of 
his  sins.  He  first  lived,  then  preached,  Christ  crucified.  Social 
theories  and  ecclesiastical  politics  became  simple  to  this  passionate 
wooer  of  the  Cross  when  he  recognised  that  his  Master's  divine  diplomacy 
was  to  live  what  He  preached  and  to  give  His  life  for  His  foes.  Personal 
rights  and  privileges  came  to  him  colored  by  the  thought  that  the 
One  Who  had  all  rights  and  privileges  emptied  Himself  of  all  save 
that  of  claiming  to  be  loved  by  loving  unto  death  those  who  hated 
unto  death.  His  whole  inner  life  has  been  summed  up  in  these  striking^ 
words :  "  His  love  for  the  Cross  was  exclusive,  passionate;  not  a  platonic 
love,  but  a  fire  that  led  him  to  copy  the  pattern  shown  him  on  Calvary^ 
All  his  mysticism  was  reduced  to  this  simple  principle :  To  suffer : — to 
suffer  in  order  to  satisfy  justice — to  suffer  in  order  to  prove  love." 
He  was  a  true  ascetic;  and  could  therefore  dare  to  be  a  true  liberaL 
For  he  bore  in  his  soul  the  marks  of  Christ  crucified;  he  sought  to 
blot  out  the  handwriting  against  the  world  he  Uved  in  by  nailing  it 
to  the  cross;  and  everywhere  as  he  moved  amongst  men  his  life  and 
word  preached  the  truth  that  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  alone  the  redemp- 
tion and  enfranchisement  of  man. 

If  Lacordaire  was  an  ascetic,  Newman  was  a  mystic.  As  Lacor*- 
daire's  sound  liberalism  grew  out  of  his  true  asceticism,  so  did  New- 
man's sound  liberalism  grow  out  of  his  true  mysticism.  For  him  a 
vision  was  the  object  and  the  reward  of  life.  Had  he  been  rapt  with 
St.  Paul  to  a  sight  of  the  third  heaven,  had  he  seen  things  which  even 
his  golden  tongue  could  not  utter,  he  would  have  spoken  of  his  rapture 
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«s  "seeing  through  a  glass  darkly ''  in  comparison  with  the  vision  he 
was  to  see.    Death,  to  such  a  soul,  could  only  seem  the  swift  passage 
"from  shadows  and  symbols  to  the  Truth.''    Yet  he  wasted  his  life 
in  no  vain  mood  of  regret  for  a  vision  he  could  nowhere  descry  in  this 
world  of  shadows.    He  had  the  seer's  gift  of  seeing  beyond  and  within; 
And  of  seeing  first  of  all,  the  dim  frontiers  of  further  fields  of  Ught. 
Nature  was  sacramental  to  him;  it  was  the  garment  of  God.    It  was 
•even  liturgical  and  chanted  to  his  soul  with  solemn  voice.    Things 
did  not  therefore  cease  to  belong  to  nature  because  they  proved  to 
be  divine.    And  as  the  meanest  flower — sl  spray  of  snap-dragon  on 
-a  coU^e-wall — ^had  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears,  so  did  the  simplest 
revealed  truth,  no  matter  in  what  half-forgotten  language  enshrined, 
open  up  vistas  of  thought  along  which  his  great  mind  ranged  to  the 
Infinite.    Such  a  simple  phrase  as  "The  Word  was  made  flesh  " 
lie  could  not  read  without  seeing  three  fathomless  mysteries  yawning 
iinder  his  feet.    To  him  the  formulas  of  faith  were  not  too  shallow 
but  too  deep  for  thought.    He  had  the  sensitiveness  of  those  mystics 
inrho  could  not  hear  the  name  of  Grod  by  whomsoever  spoken  without 
being  borne  against  their  will  into  high  regions  of  superconscious 
thought.    Filled  with  the  bliss  of  the  divine  cloud  he  showed  no  fret- 
fulness  imder  the  dim  lights  of  the  Credo.    There  were  no  mysteries 
for  him;  but  one  all-embracmg  mystery — God.    And  in  that  light 
he  saw  light,  and  in  that  shadow  he  bore  meekly  with  all  shadows. 
Xike  St.  Teresa,  whose  soul  thrilled  whilst  chanting  the  Creed  at  Mass, 
his  whole  mind  swayed  to  the  balanced  anthitheses  of  the  Creed  of 
Athanasius.    He  looked  upon  it  almost  as  the  grandest  song  of  faith; 
for  whilst  he  chanted  it,  his  mind  leaped  beyond  the  word  to  the  divine 
reality  and  there  found  itself  flooded  by  the  "  Blessed  Vision  of  Peace." 
Visitors  to  the  Convent  of  the  Carmelites  in  Paris  are  shown  the 
<5ell  where  Lacordaire  prayed;  and  upon  the  wall,  are  still  pointed 
out    the    blood-marks    of    his    pitiless    self-conquest.      You    have 
but  to  go  an  hour's  walk  along  the  Ifl3ey  road  from  Oxford  to  see 
the  brick-floored  cell  where  Newman  knelt  to  see  and  stood  to  write 
the  " master  light  of  all  his  seeing" — the  vision  that  led  him  on.    Such 
of  us  as  would  dare  to  tread  the  way  of  these  two  great  souls  and  do 
some    little    of    the    work    they    left    undone,     must    one    day 
kneel  down  at  least  in  spirit  within  those  two  shrines  and  learn  their 
lesson.    For  only  when  some  of  the  Master's  ascetic  and  mystic  self- 
<leii]al — some  of  the  sorrows  or  shadows  of  Golgotha — ^has  mastered 
our  soul  may  we  hope  to  be  true  to  our  freedom  and  our  responsibilities, 
to  our  past  and  our  future,  to  ourselves  and  to  God. 

Vincent  Mc1!^xbb,  O.  P  . 
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As  the  curtain  rises  at  the  opening  of  Wagner's  GoUerdammerung, 
we  behold  the  Norns  making  their  last  effort  to  resist  a  fate  more 
powerful  than  that  which  they  have  hitherto  represented.  From  the 
dim  beginnings  of  all  things  they  have  woven  the  destiny  of  mankind, 
but  now  at  last  heroic  courage,  personified  in  man,  heroic  love,  per- 
sonified in  woman,  have  torn  it  from  the  hands  of  the  gods,  from  the 
control  of  the  Fates.  Man  has  grown  from  helpless  infancy  to  self- 
determmmg  maturity,  he  has  gripped  his  own  life,  and  wiU  fearlessly, 
now,  mould  it  according  to  his  own  will.  And  so  the  thread  snaps, 
and,  with  a  cry,  the  three  sisters  plunge  down  into  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  into  the  abyss  of  dull,  material  determinism.  In  the  will  that 
heroically  resisted  them  the  Fates  themselves  have  met  then*  fate, 

*  The  article  here  presented  to  the  readers  of  The  New  York  Review  was  com- 
pleted almost  the  very  day  of  the  death  of  the  great  Norwegian  poet  and  dramatist, 
Henrik  Ibsen.  Hence  it  has  no  pretension  to  deal  with  the  entire  life-work  of  a 
genius  so  rare,  so  subtle,  so  vast,  that  the  present  writer  ventures  to  believe  his  full 
greatness  is  yet  awaiting  its  due  recognition  from  the  world  of  general  culture.  True 
indeed,  much  of  his  work  has  enjoyed  what  we  may  call  a  fashionable  vogue,  and 
there  was  a  time  when  to  be  "Ibsenian"  was  to  be,  in  a  smartly  intellectual  sense, 
up-to-date.  But  that  moment  is  even  now  almost  past,  and  there  is  an  ebb  in  the 
tide  of  Ibsen's  social  popularity.  This  is  not  however  to  be  regretted,  for  there 
is  a  superficial  form  of  general  appreciation  which  may  positively  block  the  way 
to  a  deeper  and  truer  understanding.  Ibsen  himself,  though  all  unconsciously, 
outlived  his  more  flaming  popularity,  but  obtained  a  deeper  recognition  from  only  a 
scattered  few.  And  now  that  intellectual  fashion  is  turning  away,  there  is  danger 
lest^  for  a  time  at  least,  even  earnest  minds  should  pass  him  by,  and  miss  the  en- 
joyment of  treasures  which  enrich  the  soul  for  more  than  a  passing  moment.  Yet, 
even  so,  it  is  better  that  the  more  ephemeral  admiration  should  pass  away  and  leav  e 
room    for   a   profounder   appreciation. 

The  following  study  deals,  not  with  the  Ibsen  of  the  Doll's  House  and  the  other 
prose  social  dramas,  but  with  the  Ibsen  of  the  two  great  earlier  dramatic  poems, 
Brand  and  Peer  GyrU.  This  is  not  to  deny  the  continuity  of  the  two  men,  any  more 
than  to  affirm  it,  but  it  is  simply  to  prescind  from  any  comparison  between  these 
two  layers  of  work.  Also  one  special  point  has  been  selected  from  the  many  which 
might  suggest  themselves,  and  it  is  the  contest  and  contrast  between  free  will  and 
fatality,  as  exemplified  in  these  two  dramas,  with  which  we  are  chiefly  to  deal.  But 
this  article  will  serve  its  best  purpose  if  it  induces  a  few,  not,  in  the  words  of  Bacon, 
to  merely  taste  and  swallow,  but  to  chew  and  digest  these  two  great  masterpieces 
-of  literary  and  spiritual  work. 
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a  power  which  they  cannot  subdue,  but  which  they  must  recognise 
-and  accept. 

But  has  man  in  truth  been  able  to  free  himself  from  the  might 
of  destiny  by  snatching  it  from  the  grasp  of  those  who  had  hitherto 
guided  it?  Though  Siegfried  and  Brunhilde  may  tear  themselves 
free  from  the  meshes  woven  by  the  Norns,  there  is  another  web  which 
they  are  continually  weaving  for  themselves.  Their  past  is  the  fate 
of  their  present,  their  present  is  preparing  the  fate  of  their  future. 
If  young  humanity  toss  its  mane  and  break  away  from  the  bridle  held 
-of  gods,  it  cannot  free  itself  from  the  destiny  imposed  by  its  own 
deeds.  Even  the  most  free,  the  most  spiritual  action,  as  its  results 
enter  into  the  scheme  of  an  imiverse  which  is  not  all  spiritual,  pre- 
pares for  the  future  a  new  element  of  that  inevitabiUty  from  which  we 
may  never  wholly  escape. 

Whatever  our  ultimate  beliefs,  be  they  Christian  or  Pagan  or 
-agnostic,  the  beUef  in  fate  is  not  inconsistent  with  them;  the  very 
doctrine  of  Providence  is  not  incompatible  with  it.  Fate  is,  indeed, 
that  element  of  life  which  is  independent  of  free  will,  whether  it  be 
the  result  of  oiu*  own  action,  of  that  of  other  men,  or  of  nature.  It 
is  that  which  confronts  us  in  the  working  out  of  our  Uves,  which  can 
be  met  and  modified,  used  and  resisted,  but  which  cannot  be  alto- 
gether unmade.  No  one  really  denies  the  existence  of  fate;  we  differ 
only  in  our  views  as  to  the  method  of  dealing  with  it,  the  extent  of  its 
«way. 

In  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt,  we  are  presented  with  two  very  oppo- 
site types  of  humanity,  two  men,  each  of  whom  endeavors  to  take 
his  own  Ufe  in  his  own  hands,  to  mould  it  wholly  for  himself,  re- 
gardless of  the  tissue  of  outer  circumstances,  in  the  midst  of  which 
every  one  of  us  must  move.  Brand,  by  strength  of  will.  Peer  Gynt 
by  force  of  imagination,  would  each  make  his  own  destiny,  and  make 
it  as  entirely  as  though  nothing  existed  outside  him.  Brand  endeavors 
to  raise  his  exertions  to  a  sphere  of  pure,  spiritual  will,  where  this  may 
be  possible;  Peer  Gynt  meets  all  that  would  thwart  his  efforts  by  his 
power  of  self -illusion.  The  drama  is  in  either  case,  the  story  of  the 
attempt  and  of  the  failure,  a  failure  which  is  tragic  in  both  instances, 
an  attempt  which  is  heroic  in  the  person  of  Brand,  grotesque  and 
fallacious  in  that  of  Peer  Gynt.  Neither  of  them  is  successful,  yet 
ndther  is  wholly  lost;  both  seem  to  find  salvation  at  the  last;  will  and 
imagination  each  play  their  part  in  the  moulding  of  human  life,  but 
neither  plays  a  part  which  is  supreme. 
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I. 


BRAND. 


At  the  outset  of  the  drama  Brand  is  mtroduced  to  us  in  a  scene 
well  fitted  to  display  the  characteristic  strength  and  limitations  of  the 
man.  He  is  fighting  his  way  forward  through  mist  and  darkness, 
tempest  and  snow,  mercilessly  rebuking  his  peasant  companion,  who 
will  not  risk  his  life  on  such  a  terrible  night,  even  to  reach  his  own  dying 
daughter. 

This  is  the  varied  theme  of  the  whole  drama — wind,  ice,  snow, 
iglacier,  avalanche  and  moimtain,  and  the  sUght,  frail  form  of  man, 
mounting,  ever  moimting  in  despite  of  the  awful  opposition  of  nature. 
In  Brand  we  behold  the  human  will  brought  into  fierce  conflict  with 
determinism,  the  spiritual  soul  opposing  itself  to  fate.  Social  con- 
vention with  its  cramping,  soul-destroying  usages;  heredity,  with  its 
burden  of  sin  and  debt;  worldly  interest  and  pusillanimity;  religious 
formality;  official  duplicity  and  ambition;  popular  cowardice  and  love 
•of  ease;  these  are  the  enemies  of  Brand,  against  which  his  soul  is  to 
wage  heroic  strife,  and  to  rouse  up  the  energies  of  mankind. 

Man  is  made  to  move  amidst  eternal  forces,  to  gaze  on  eternal 
truths,  to  fulfil  vast  and  eternal  duties.  But  he  cowers  from  the 
light,  he  shrinks  from  his  spiritual  destiny.  Two  fancies,  says  Brand, 
have  ever  roused  in  him  a  sense  of  grim  mirth,  fancies  which  sprang 
up  in  his  boyish  mind,  and  found  their  interpretation  in  his  more 
mature  thought.  He  pictures  to  himself  an  owl,  that  shrinks  in  terror 
from  the  darkness  of  all  enfolding  night,  a  fish  that  is  haunted  with 
dread  of  the  watery  abyss. 

"Ah!'' he  says: 
''Whole  or  sickly,  great  or  small, 
Such  owls,  such  fishes,  are  we  all. 
Bom  to  be  tenants  of  the  deep, 
Bom  to  be  exiles  from  the  sun, 
This,  even  this,  does  us  appal." 

And  the  same  thought  is  echoed  in  the  cry  of  his  dying  mother : 

"Why  did  my  soul  in  flesh  take  breath. 
If  love  of  flesh  is  the  soul's  death?" 

The  owl  that  is  frightened  in  the  dark,  the  fish  that  is  timid  in  the 
deep,  are  conceptions  grotesquely  impossible,  but  grim  caricatures 
of  the  actual  state  of  man.  In  the  owl  and  the  fish  body  and  soul  are 
•entirely  fitted  to  the  same  purpose,  but  man  has  to  fight  for  his  own 
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unity;  he  has  it  in  him  to  be  terrified  of  his  true  destiny,  of  the  very 
element  in  which  alone  his  spiritual  being  can  live.  With  grim  deter- 
mination Brand  sets  himself  to  seek  that  rightful  element;  the  body 
shall  be  tortured  and  destroyed,  if  need  be,  but  the  soul  shall  Uve^ 
persistently,  unintermittingly,  on  those  heights  for  which  it  was  made. 

Brand  is  not  so  entirely  unique  in  his  determination  to  rise  to 
these  spiritual  altitudes;  but  his  distinction  is  rather  in  his  resolution 
never  to  leave  them,  not  for  a  single  instant.  Action  and  reaction, 
expansion  and  contraction,  work  and  rest,  these  are  the  ordinary^ 
alterations  of  human  life.  At  one  moment  the  soul  bounds  onwarda 
in  the  world  of  freedom  to  which  it  properly  belongs,  and  "  whether 
we  be  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body  we  know  not;''  but  a  little  later 
the  flesh  has  once  more  overwhelmed  the  spirit,  and  we  must  sigh 
that  our  sojourning  is  prolonged.  These  are  the,  at  least  apparent^ 
intervals  in  our  spiritual  life,  intervals  which  the  Brand  temperament, 
will  not  tolerate.  Most  men  wait  then  until  they  are  once  more- 
lifted  up,  and  wafted  on  high  by  the  spirit  which  "bloweth  where  it. 
listeth;'*  but  Brand  will  keep  himself  above  by  the  sheer  force  of  will. 
"All,  or  nothing"  this  is  the  motto  of  his  life — "nothing,"  which 
means  the  purely  natural  life,  directed  and  determined  by  the  force^ 
of  outer  circumstances; — "all,"  which  means  that  which  is  wholly^ 
spiritual  and  self-determined,  guided  in  all  by  the  omnipotent,  personal 
will.  "Know  that  life's  an  art,"  he  says  to  the  frivolous  Einar;  and,, 
again, 

"But  help  is  idle  for  the  man 
Who  nothing  wills  but  what  he  can — " 

for  he  who  wills  but  what  he  can  is  willing  only  on  the  lower  plane  of  ma- 
terial existence;  in  the  true  universe  of  spirits  there  is  no  "can"  and 
"cannot." 

It  has  been  said,  sometimes  in  cynicism,  sometimes  in  all  rever- 
ence and  truth,  that  man  makes  his  own  God.  Hence  we  naturally 
find  that  Brand,  of  the  unbending  will,  worships  a  God  who  is  corres- 
pondingly ruthless  and  omnipotent.  Brand  and  his  Maker  are  in  a  • 
close,  continuous,  unintermittent  relationship,  founded  on  community 
of  interests  and  the  respective  rights  of  master  and  servant.  God  has 
a  clear  plan  of  action,  which  man  is  to  execute,  and  to  execute  without 
the  least  failing  or  defect.  This  plan  of  God's  is  one  that  can  be 
carried  out,  for  it  depends  on  will  alone.  Everything  else  may  fail^ 
but  the  will  alone  carries  its  own  responsibility. 
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Not  by  high,  heroic  chaiiges 
Can  you  make  the  People  whole; 
That  which  faculty  enlarges 
Does  not  heal  the  fissiu^  soul. 
It  is  Will  alone  that  matters; 
Will  alone  that  mars  or  makes. 
Will  that  no  distraction  scatters, 
And  that  no  resistance  breaks. 

Come  then  Men,  who  downcast  roam 
The  pent  valley  of  my  home. 
Close  conversing  we  will  try 
Our  own  souls  to  purify. 
Slackness  curb  and  falsehood  kill, 
Rouse  the  lion's  curb  of  Will. 
Manly,  as  the  hands  that  smite 
Are  the  hands  that  hold  the  hoe; 
There's  one  end  for  all, — ^to  grow 
Tablets  whereon  God  may  write." 

Tliese  last  lines  recall  those  in  which  Peer  Gynt  is  told  tlut  to  be- 
''truly  oneself  is  to  have  Master's  intention  displayed  like  a  sign- 
board"— ^but  Brand  will  have  it  displayed  in  the  will,  while  Peer  Gynt 
is  condenmed  because  it  has  not  been  stamped  on  his  mind.  Brand 
wars  on  weakness.  Peer  Gynt's  sin  is  falsehood.  Believing  as  he  does,, 
in  this  onmipotence  of  will,  Brand  heap&  contempt  on  the  worshippers 
of  a  gentle  benevolent  God. 

"What  the  world  calls  by  that  name  ' Love/ 
I  know  not  and  I  ask  not  of. 
God's  love  I  recognize  alone 
Which  melts  not  at  the  piteous  plaint. 
Which  is  not  moved  by  dying  groan, 
And  its  caress  is  chastisement." 

And  again,  in  answer  to  his  mother's  messenger,  who  tells  him,  "  God 

is  not  quite  so  hard  as  you, "  he  bursts  forth  passionately: 

"Yes  with  that  comfort's  carrion-breath 
The  worid  still  sickens  unto  death; 
Prompt,  in  its  need,  with  shriek  and  song 
To  lubricate  the  Judge's  tongue. 
Of  course!    The  reasonable  plan  I 
For,  from  of  old,  they  know  the  man, 
Since  all  his  works  the  assurance  breathe, 
'Yon  gray-beard  may  be  haggled  with.'" 

Brand's  indignation  is  inspired  not  only  by  a  conception  of  God  which 
seems  to  him  to  lessen  Divine  Might  and  Majesty,  but  by  the  corres- 
pondingly low  view  of  man,  which  insults  hmnan  dignity  by  allowing 
for  human  weakness. 
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The  next  incident  after  the  opening  scene  of  the  drama  is  the 
meeting  of  Brand  with  Einar  and  Agnes,  the  young  bridal  pair,  who 
dance  along  the  moimtain  side,  as  they  mean  to  dance  through  life, 
with  all  its  possible  alternations  of  grave  and  gay. 

''In  sunshine  lies  our  destined  way 
And  ends  but  with  a  hundred  years." 

Brand  utters  his  awful  words  of  warning,  and  tells  them  that  the 
God  to  whom  they  appeal  for  the  justification  of  such  a  life  is  dead. 
On  Einar  his  words  fall  lifeless  and  immeaning,  but,  in  the  soul  of 
Agnes,  idle  joy  is  dead  for  ever,  mere  animal  youthfulness  is  quenched, 
eternity  has  dawned  and  her  soul  has  awakened.  '^Sawest  thou," 
she  whispers  in  awestruck  tones  to  her  companion,  '^how  he  torvered 
as  he  spokef'  A  little  later  and  Agnes  has  abandoned  Einar  for 
Brand,  has  chosen  the  leader  of  her  soul  for  the  master  of  her  heart 
and  affections  likewise. 

In  Agnes  we  find,  though  under  its  feminine  aspect,  that  same 
unifying  instinct  which  is  the  guiding  principle  of  Brand.  She  might, 
as  many  women  would  have  done,  have  kept  Einar  for  her  spouse 
and  comrade,  and  Brand  for  her  director;  have  given  part  of  her  life 
to  time,  the  rest  to  eternity.  But  Agnes,  like  Brand,  has  the  tragic 
temperament;  the  temperament,  that  is,  which  can  endure  no  division. 
"Your  scheme,"  as  the  Mayor  tells  Brand  later  on,  is 

"life  and  faith  in  unity: 
God's  warfare  and  potato-dressing, 
Inseparably  coalescing." 

Now  the  lives  which  seek  such  imity  are  lives  inevitably  colored  and 
permeated  with  tragedy,  a  tragedy  deep  and  unceasing,  which  runs 
its  course  unchanged  by  outer  events.  Theirs  is  a  pathos  which  is 
woven  into  the  very  tissue  of  the  soul;  it  results  from  the  striving  of  a 
dual  nature  for  oneness  and  peace.  In  the  soul  of  Brand  this  unity 
is  to  be  attained  by  perfect  obedience  to  his  Maker;  in  the  soul  of  Agnes 
it  is  Brand  who  is  to  lay  open  the  designs  of  God.  But  not  for  this  is 
her  self-donation  to  the  great  end  less  perfect,  but  rather  more  so.  If 
Brand  find  the  manifestation  in  his  own  mind,  and  Agnes  in  that  of 
Brand,  her  understanding  of  the  call  is  not  for  that  less  spiritual  and 
holy.  It  is  by  the  quality  of  her  personal  apprehension  of  the  new 
life  that  she  is  to  be  judged,  not  by  the  manner  in  which  that  appre- 
hension was  attained.  Though  Brand  draw  back  the  curtain,  it  is 
God  whom  her  soul  beholds,  arid  with  an  ever  increasing  clearness, 
at  which  her  husband  himself  can  rightly  wonder.    There  is  a  more 
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definite  otherness  in  a  human  will  which  guides  us  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  eternal  law,  than  in  such  an  isolated  imderstanding  of  the 
Divine  WHl  as  may  easily  vary  according  to  our  own  moods.  We 
find  Brand  astray  several  times  when  Agnes  is  preserved  from  all 
possibility  of  error  by  the  nearness  and  evidence  of  her  call.  Brand's 
God  is,  too  often,  just  Brand  himself;  Agnes'  master  and  guide  can 
never  be  identified  with  her  own  will  and  inclination.  It  is  just  this 
element  of  otherness,  more  fully  developed  in  her  life  than  in  his^ 
which  frees  her  from  the  many  snares  of  self-illusion,  and  lifts  her  to  an 
heroism  of  detachment  which  he  hardly  reaches. 

And  yet  in  the  fife  of  Agnes  love  plays  its  part  openly  and  fearless* 
ly,  while  in  that  of  Brand  it  is  admitted,  but  ever  imder  protest.  He 
thinks  that  the  will  can  be  pure  only  in  proportion  to  its  isolation 
and  entire  self-reliance.  Love  introduces  into  the  life  of  each  mortal 
a  dependence  on  the  lives  of  others — only  in  naked  loneliness  is  the 
will  supreme. 

Agnes  cannot  fully  agree  with  the  teaching  of  her  husband;  she 
does  not  attempt  it;  but,  in  the  fulness  and  purity  of  her  nature,  there 
is  an  instinct  which  guides  her  more  truly  than  his  ruthless  logic. 
His  will  is  ever  wakeful  to  resist  the  determination  of  material  neces- 
sity and  the  influence  of  other  men,  but  he  is  blind  to  the  self-made 
determinism  which  his  own  action  must  ever  engender.  He  resists 
Ihe  earthly  tenderness  which  might  blind  him  to  eternal  issues;  he  for- 
gets that  his  own  intention  and  purpose  have  also  their  limitations,, 
and  may  interpose  themselves  between  him  and  the  larger  end.  It 
was  not.  that  his  nature  was  loveless;  had  it  been  so  he  would  never 
have  placed  his  ideal  in  this  state  of  utter  detachment.  He  fell  into 
the  too  common  error  of  the  ascetic,  and  thought  that  what  was  hard 
must  be  right,  just  because  of  its  hardness.  Between  man  and  man,, 
between  man  and  God,  there  was  to  be  no  room  for  love  imtil  the 
battle  of  life  was  ended. 

"Never  did  word  so  surely  prove 
The  smirch  of  Hes  as  this  word  Love: 
With  devilish  craft,  where  will  is  frail, 
Men  lay  Love  over,  as  a  veil, 
And  cunningly  conceal  thereby 
That  all  their  life  is  coquetry." 

Agnes  answers,  with  only  partial  agreement: 

''Yes,  it  is  false:  yet  still  I  fall 
Questioning:    Is  it,  after  all?" 
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^'Yes,   yes,"   he  insists: 

"First  the  Will 
Law's  thirst  for  righteousness  must  still, 
You  must  first  will;" — and  then: 

"If  Will  have  conquered  in  that  strife, 
Then  comes  at  length  the  hour  of  Love, 
Then  it  descends,  like  a  white  dove, 
Bearing  the  olive-leaf  of  life." 

This  is  indeed  to  make  a  Sunday  from  which  every  feature  of  the 
week-day  is  absent;  a  Heaven  wherein  the  strivings  of  earth  are  ren- 
dered void  and  useless  since  the  prize  has  no  relation  to  the  contest. 
Agnes  is  not  less  heroic  in  her  sacrifice;  she  gives  up  first  the  life  of 
lier  son,  and  then,  at  the  bidding  of  Brand,  tears  from  her  heart  the 
pining  and  regret  in  which,  like  many  a  stricken  mother,  she  was  expend- 
ing the  rest  of  her  vital  power.  But  all  the  time  she  is  sanctifsdng  and 
not  denying  her  love.  And  when  the  last  sacrifice  is  consummated, 
and  with  a  bound  her  soul  breaks  through  the  barriers  of  flesh  and 
time  and  gazes  on  the  eternal  God,  her  victory  is  crowned  by  the 
Tision  of  her  child's  glory. 

"Will  hath  conquered  in  the  fray. 
Cloud  and  mist  are  swept  away. 
Through  the  night,  athwart  the  Dead, 
Streaks  of  morning  glimmer  red. 
Graveyard!    Graveyard!    By  the  word 
Now  no  more  a  tear  is  stirred; 
By  the  word  no  wound  is  riven, 
Risen  is  the  child  to  Heaven,*' 

Agnes  has  not  conquered  love,  but  has  transmuted  its  temporal  form 
into  eternal  substance.  Now  she  must  go,  for  "  Who  so  sees  Jehovah 
dies!"  the  life  that  has  been  wholly  imified  can  no  longer  be  clothed  in 
fiesh  and  blood.  But  Brand  must  remain,  for  his  battle  is  not  yet 
over,  his  lesson  is  not  yet  learned.  He  cries  out  in  his  desolation, 
but  she  tells  him  she  cannot  remain  unless  both  descend  to  a  lower 
level.  Their  union  has  been  based,  not  on  the  love  of  each  one  for 
the  other,  but  on  the  love  of  both  for  that  which  is  greater. 

Brand  is  left  solitary  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  the  great  church, 
which  by  its  vastness,  is  to  raise  men  to  nobler  ideas  of  their  Maker 
and  of  their  spiritual  destiny.  But  the  moment  of  apparent  success  is, 
for  him,  that  of  utter  failure.  He  is  made  to  realize,  by  mayor  and 
provost,  that  his  work  is  to  serve  their  purposes  and  not  his  own. 
Oasting  the  key  into  the  river  he  calls  on  the  people  to  follow  him, 
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and  makes  his  last  desperate  effort  to  free  himself  from  fate  and  cir- 
cumstance, to  make  life  and  destiny  by  one  supreme  act  of  will,  in  utter 
detachment  from  all  but  the  eternal. 

And  thus  we  see  him  at  last,  as  at  first,  mounting,  ever  moimting, 
through  snow  and  ice;  abandoned  by  all  but  the  foolish  Gerd.  The 
phantom  of  compromise,  his  life-long  enemy,  makes  one  last  attempt 
to  wring  from  him  the  repudiation  of  his  motto — "All  or  nothing." 
But,  heroic  to  the  last,  even  though  his  God  slay  him,  yet  will  he  trust 
in  Him,  he  will  yearn  even  though  he  cannot  attain.  And  now  at 
last  the  day  of  peace  is  about  to  dawn,  and  the  great  Brand  is  to  find 
God's  answer  in  his  defeat  and  humiliation.  "Man,''  asks  the  crazy 
Gerd,  "why  have  you  never  wept  before?"  Why  did  he  not  recognize 
his  own  pathetic  weakness  and  that  of  others,  in  a  world  of  mingled 
flesh  and  spirit,  necessity  and  freedom?  Brand  has  striven  to  over- 
rule himself,  his  neighbor  and  his  fate,  but  his  Master  turns  out  to  be 
not  so  ruthless  as  he  had  imagined,  and,  as  the  stricken  hero  sinks  be- 
neath the  avalanche  the  last  word  he  hears  is  a  voice,  through  the 
thimder,  saying  that  "God  is  Love."  "All  or  nothing." — ^Yes,  but 
who  shall  measure  the  all  of  which  the  human  will  is  capable,  until 
the  book  is  opened  in  which  fate  and  freedom  keep  their  true  accoimts? 
Not  only  what  we  can  do,  but  even  what  we  can  will,  is  measured 
by  much  which  is  not  in  our  own  control*;  our  very  faculty  of  yearning 
is  not  omnipotent,  but  subject  to  ebb  and  flow.  A  kernel  of  spiritual 
freedom  i&  ever  there,  but  not  to  be  clearly  recognized  until  the  cur- 
tain of  time  rolls  up  and  only  eternity  is  before  us. 

n. 

PEER  GYNT. 

In  Peer  Gynt,  a  work,  if  we  may  say  so,  even  more  stupendous 
than  that  which  we  have  been  considering,  Ibsen  gives  us  just  the 
opposite  type  to  that  which  he  presented  to  us  in  the  person  of  Brand. 
Here  again  we  have  the  himian  soul  depicted  in  its  relation  to  its  outer 
environment,  to  the  world  of  foreign  and  opposed  wills,  of  material 
necessity  and  all-pervading  fate.  But  while  Brand  seeks  to  conquer 
destiny  by  strength  of  will,  Peer  Gynt,  on  the  contrary,  would  cheat 
and  efface  it  by  force  of  imagination  and  imtruth. 

This  tjTpe  of  phantasy,  of  subjectivism,  of  unfulfilled  perfor- 
mance, begins  life  as  the  son  of  a  rich,  spendthrift,  hard-working 
Norwegian  farmer.    The  mother,  of  whom  he  inherits  his  keen  imag- 
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inative  faculty,  as  he  draws  his  worldly  ambition  and  braggart  osten- 
tatiousness  from  his  father,  passes  her  solitary,  forsaken  days  with 
her  son,  and,  while  the  husband  is  scattering  the  hard-earned  fortime 
to  the  winds,  these  two  console  themselves  and  forget  the  impending 
misery,  while  their  imaginations  riot  in  old  tales  and  legends,  which 
they  repeat  to  one  another,  amplify  and  dramatise.  We  see  this  strange 
pair,  while  ruin  and  starvation  close  in  upon  them,  all  oblivious  of 
their  cares,  absorbed  in  the  tale  of  the  herofc  steed  Grane,  and  deaf 
to  the  howl  of  the  wolf  at  their  own  door;  riding  an  improvised  car- 
riage of  chairs  and  tables  to  the  magic  castle  which  lies  "west  of  the 
moon  and  east  of  the  sim,"  and,  meanwhile,  not  noticing  that  the  walls 
of  their  own  house  are  crimibling,  and  the  roof  falling  in. 

Dearly  poor  Ase  pays  for  the  strange  education  she  has  given 
her  boy.  The  husband  dies,  having  squandered  the  inherited  fortime, 
.and  she  finds  herself  left  destitute,  with  a  son  who  can  imagine  any- 
thing, can  promise  everything,  but  can  perform  nothing.  Their  life 
is  spent  in  continued  alterations  of  sympathy  and  antagonism.  Ase 
looks  for  help  and  support,  and  gets  them  only  in  the  shape  of  fairy 
tales  and  day-dreams.  She  breaks  out  into  complaints  which  are 
drowned,  by  the  wild  stories  which  her  son  pours  forth,  stories  which 
he  has  remembered  and  not  invented,  but  which  he  reproduces  as  his 
own  personal  adventures,  with  such  force  and  thrill  of  fancy,  that  poor 
Ase  is  once  and  again  enthralled,  and  forgets  the  pressing,  material 
necessity  in  the  seductive^  mental  vision.  She  cannot  help  delighting 
in  the  perverted  imagination  of  her  son,  an  imagination  which  he  has 
inherited  from  herself;  and  over  and  over  Peer  Gynt  charms  away  her 
objurgations  by  his  wild  fantastic  lies.  His  genius  is  the  genius  of 
absolute  egoism;  every  great  event,  of  which  he  hears,  has  happened 
to  himself;  every  great  deed,  which  has  been  achieved,  it  is  himself 
woh  has  performed  it. 

Now  it  is  possible  to  be  an  egoist  without  being  a  genius,  and  had 
Peer  G3mt  been  such,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  fascinating  his  mother 
and  so  many  others  by  his  tales.  But  a  genius  he  was,  with  his  strange 
flashes  of  illumination;  his  wild  plans  and  conceptions;  his  irresistibly 
seductive  power  over  other  minds.  A  genius  he  showed  himself  also 
in  his  faculty  for  seeing  the  very  unreality  and  filminess  of  his  own 
visions,  which  the  glamor  of  his  imagination  often  concealed  from 
others.  "Lies — all  lies — a  pack  of  lies:"  he  says  to  himself  again  and 
jigain,  in  the  very  midst  of  his  wildest  and  most  fantastic 
•dreams. 
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We  shall  not,  I  think,  get  the  true  lesson  from  Peer  Gynt  if  we 
regard  him  as  a  mere  empty  boaster.  A  stupid  egoist  goes  on  con- 
tentedly in  his  own  dull  roimd,  deceived  himself  even  more  than  he 
deceives  others.  In  Peer  G3mt  there  was  always  a  part  which  was 
undeceived  and  imdeceiving;  a  fact  which  shows  the  worse  for  his 
moral  conduct,  but  the  better  for  his  mental  faculties.  And  it  is  just 
this  remaining  instinct  of  truth  and  reality  which  saves  the  personality 
from  utter  extinction,  and  inspires  the  faith  which  two  women,  his 
mother  Ase,  and  Solfeig,  his  wife,  preserve  to  the  last. 

The  drama  opens  with  a  scene  in  which  Ase  bitterly  reproaches 
her  son  for  his  month-long  absence  during  the  busiest  season  of  the 
year.  He  answers  her  with  a  thrilling  accoimt  of  his  ride  on  the  back 
of  a  reindeer  along  the  sharp,  scythe-like  Gendin-Edge.  It  is  an  old 
story,  and  Ase  knows  it  well,  yet  so  vivid  is  the  coloring,  so  intense 
the  conception  of  the  tale  her  son  narrates,  that  she  listens  Inreathless,. 
with  horror  and  suspense,  and  her  imagination  plays  her  the  old  trick; 
she  forgets,  for  a  moment,  the  immediate  and  very  real  grievance. 
And  we  can  forgive  her,  for  it  is  a  wonderful  tale,  and  one  of  the  most 
living  descriptions  which  artist  has  ever  written.  He  tells  of  the  awful 
jump  downwards  from  the  giddy  height,  whence  they  look : 

''Straight  into  the  tarns  that  slumber, 
Black  and  sluggish,  more  than  seven 
Hundred  fathoms  deep  below  you." 

As  they  fall,  they  cleave  "through  banks  of  mist,''  ''through  a  flock  of 
sea-gulls,"  and  rush  "to  meet  their  own  reflection  in  the  still  pool  be- 
neath— down  crashes  the  buck,  up  rushes  the  reflection,  till 

"  Buck  from  over,  buck  from  under,  in  a  moment  clashed  together." 

Poor  Ase  is  roused  from  her  momentary  thrill  by  the  recollection  of 
how  she  had  heard  the  story  in  her  childhood,  but  Peer  Gynt  has  won 
his  victory  all  the  same.  He  is  his  mother's  own  son,  and  she,  her 
son's  own  mother. 

Next  we  are  transported  to  the  neighboring  farm  of  Hegstad, 
where  Peer  G3mt  weakly  goes  to  behold  the  wedding  of  the  woman  he 
might  have  won.  Thinking  of  his  failure  as  he  goes  along  the  road, 
he  flings  himself  on  his  back,  gazes  into  the  sky,  and  sees  his  own  future 
glory  depicted  thereon.  It  is  always  when  reaUty  presses  on  him 
most  disagreeably  that  Peer  Gynt,  Uke  others  of  us,  finds  refuge  in 
the  world  of  dreams.  He  does  not  meet  his  fate  and  conquer  it,  but 
flies  it  and  denies  it;  makes  it  non-existent  so  far  as  imagination  can 
do  so,  but  succumbs  to  it  wofully  in  fact  and  reality. 
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Full  of  his  dreams  of  future  empire  he  goes  down  among  the 
wedding-guests;  he  is  alternately  mocked  and  encouraged;  he  drinks, 
loses  his  head,  and  finally  makes  off  with  the  bride.  But,  before  doing 
this,  he  has  met  Solfeig,  and  the  one  genuine  feeling  and  passion  of  his 
life  has  been  kindled.  He  leaves  the  bride  to  return  to  her  own  people, 
and  wanders  into  the  forest,  an  outlaw  for  the  crime  he  has  just  com- 
mitted. All  the  fortime  that  is  left  him  is  in  his  own  riotous  mind  and 
imagination,  saving  only  the  true  and  pure  remembrance  of  one  who 
loved  him  for  what  he  was,  and  not  for  what  he  was  not.  Solfeig, 
like  Peer  Gynt,  is  a  type,  as  he  of  deceit,  so  she  of  sincerity;  as  he  of 
change  and  instability,  so  she  of  calm  and  constancy;  as  he  of  fancy 
without  fact,  of  word  without  deed,  so  she  of  silent  thought  and  \m- 
shaken  love. 

But  we  have  seen  that  Peer  G3mt  had  something  real  still  left 
within  him,  deep  buried  as  it  was  imder  selfish  lies  and  conceits.  It 
was  with  this  hidden  and  scanty  hut  genuine  self  that  he  loved  and 
revered  Solfeig;  and  it  was  likewise  this  real,  and  not  the  fictitious 
Peer  Gynt  whom  Solfeig  loved,  to  whom  she  devoted  her  life,  and  whom 
she  swore  to  preserve.  We  shall  see  later  on  whether  and  how  she 
did  it. 

We  must  now  follow  our  hero  through  the  momentous  events 
which  form  a  turning  poiat  in  his  life.  He  is  alone  in  the  wilderness, 
and  may  not  leave  it  imder  pain  of  death.  He  is  face  to  face  with 
Nature,  in  all  her  solemn  and  stern  necessity.  Now,  if  ever,  he  will 
wake  up  to  the  realities  of  existence ;  he  will  learn  that  a  man  is  made, 
not  by  self-engendered  fancies  and  ambitions  and  aspirations,  but  by 
victorious  wrestling  with  the  powers  of  nature  and  a  masterful  accom- 
modation to  that  which  is  inevitable.  And,  for  a  moment,  it  seems 
that  such  will  be  the  result.    He  bounds  along  the  hillside  and  exclaims : 

"This  is  life!    Every  limb  grows  strong  as  a  bear's! 
To  crush,  overturn,  stem  the  rush  of  the  foss. 
To  strike!    Wrench  the  fir-tree  right  up  by  the  root! 
This  is  life!    This  both  hardens  and  lifts  one  high! 
Away  then  with  all  of  the  savourless  lies!" 

But  soon  he  is  caught  again  in  the  too  fascinating  web  of  his  imag- 
inations; he  conjures  up  visions  of  his  great  future,  of  the  home  rebuilt 
and  magnificent,  of  his  glorious  journeys  in  foreign  lands.  "Peer  • 
Gynt/'  he  exclaims,  "  thou  art  come  of  great  things,  and  great  things 
diall  come  of  thee;"  with  these  words  he  dashes  his  head  against  a 
rocky  comes  into  contact  with  necessity,  and  falls  senseless. 
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When  we  next  find  him,  he  is  making  his  first  steps  towards  the^ 
kingdom  of  the  trolls.  A  green-clad  woman,  daughter  of  the  so-called 
Dovre-King;  monarch  of  the  trolls,  is  conducting  him  to  her  father's^ 
palace.  Peer  Gynt  has  at  last  found  a  liar  equal  to  himself,  and  they 
are  obviously  delighted  with  each  other's  company.  The  future^ 
bride  informs  her  lover  that 

''All  our  possessions  have  twofold  form; 
When  you  shall  come  to  my  father's  hall 
It  well  may  chance  you're  on  the  point 
Of  thinking  you  stand  in  a  dismal  moraine." 
Peer, 

"Well  now  with  us  it's  precisely  the  same. 
Our  gold  will  seem  to  you  litter  and  trash! 
And  you'll  think,  mayhap,  every  glittering  pane 
Is  nought  but  a  bunch  of  old  stockings  and  clouts." 

which  in  very  deed  it  is,  for  Peer  and  his  mother  have  been,  imknow- 
ingly,  living  by  the  same  system  as  the  trolls. 

Then  continues  the  green-clad  one :  "  Black  it  seems  white,  and 
ugly  seems  fair,"  and  Peer  answers:  "Big  it  seems  little  and  dirty 
seems  clean."  "Ay,  Peer,"  exclaims  the  lady,  as  she  falls  on  hi»^ 
neck,  "now  I  see  that  we  fit,  you  and  I,"  and  thus  they  enter  her 
father's  hall,  an  affianced  couple. 

The  next  scene  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  important  of  the- 
whole  drama.  In  the  mind  of  Ibsen  troll-dom  represents  that  state 
of  consummated  fantastic  illusion  in  which  fiction  positively  domin- 
ates  fact,  the  unreal  is  more  potent  than  the  real.  Here  man  is  im- 
made,  his  personality  dissolved,  his  unity  broken  into  fragments  and 
reflections.  Peer  G3mt  is  placed  before  the  troll-king,  is  invited  to 
assume  their  natiu*e  and  adopt  their  customs.  Had  he  accepted  all, 
even  to  the  last  condition,  we  could  have  followed  the  tale  no  further  p 
Peer  Gynt  would  have  been  a  phantom  and  no  longer  a  man.  But 
he  shrinks  from  the  last  step  and  saves  himself  from  entire  dissolu- 
tion. The  element  of  reality  which  we  have  before  recognized,  pre- 
vails; a  man,  even  the  most  unreal,  is  something  more  than  a  troll. 

First  he  is  asked  to  attend  to  nothing  outside  the  Ronde  bounds^ 
and  is  told,  in  a  wonderful  line,  worth  much  study  and  thought: 

"  Day  you  must  shun,  and  deeds,  and  each  sunlit  spot" 

which  is  to  say,  no  more  fact,  no  more  light,  no  more  knowledge  and 
certainty.  So  far  Peer  accepts.  Then  he  is  told  wherein  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  a  troll  and  a  man  really  consists. 
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"Out  yonder,  under  the  shining  vault, 
Among  men,  the  saying  goes:    'Man  be  thyself.' 
At  home  here  with  us,  'mid  the  tribe  of  the  trolls, 
The  saying  goes:    'Troll  to  thyself  be  enough/  " 

^'Man  be  thyseW  this  is  the  call  to  be  human  in  the  highest  sense; 
to  fill  out  the  possibilities  of  our  nature;  to  take  our  part  in  the  world 
in  which  we  were  created  as  men  amongst  other  men. 

But  the  troll  dictum  imposes  a  law  of  entire  subjectivism.  "  Troll 
to  thyself  be  enough,"  that  is,  make  your  own  truth,  make  your  own 
facts,  let  no  outer  or  greater  reality  enter  within  that  court  of  imag- 
ination wherein  self  is  enthroned. 

Not  imderstanding  all  that  the  motto  means.  Peer  allows  it  to  be 
graven  upon  him,  and  thus  begins  the  tragedy  of  his  life,  for  the  troll 
is  a  creature  of  pure  imagination,  and  can  live  in  its  own  element, 
but  in  man  there  is  a  remnant  of  reality  which  must  ever  resist  com- 
plete inmiersion  in  lies. 

There  follow  other  cynical  conditions,  and,  at  last,  the  king  pro- 
poses to  injure  the  left  ^e,  so  that  it  may  see  awry,  and  to  remove  the 
right  eye  entirely,  thus  conmiitting  his  proposed  son-in-law  to  a  state 
•of  things  which  can  never  again  be  altered.  This  is  too  much  for  our 
hero,  he  shrinks  from  the  irremediable.  In  vain  the  old  man  explains 
to    him   that    his 

"eyes  are  the  fountain 
Of  the  bitter  and  searing  lie  of  tears." 

but  Peer  will  not  accept  the  condition : 

"To  know  that  one  can  never  free  oneself, 
That  one  can't  even  die  like  a  decent  soul." 

He  is  saving  up  some  reality  for  the  end.  There  follows  a  ghastly  and 
Appalling  scene,  intensely  vivid  and  powerful.  Peer  Gynt  falls,  with 
A  cry  to  his  mother  for  help,  imder  a  heap  of  imps :  they  scatter  at  his  call, 
fancy  yields  to  one  strong  and  real  emotion,  and  he  is  freed.  But 
Tie  has  found  to  his  cost  that  the  fancies,  which  are  only  foolish  amongst 
men,  are  deadly  real  in  the  kingdom  of  the  trolls,  and  his  experience 
does  not  end  with  this  terrible  night — the  results  of  his  imagination 
Are  to  pursue  him  during  long  and  evil  years. 

The  next  scene  describes  Peer  Gynt's  adventure  with  the  Boyg: 
another  strange  being,  whose  nature  is  to  be  learned  in  Norwegian 
folk-lore.  Peer  finds  himself  in  pitch  darkness,  and  encompassed  by 
some  strange,  slimy,  circular  being,  which  offers  a  deadly  and  im- 
conquerable  resistance,  but  neither  strikes  nor  attacks.    He  had  been 
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told  in  the  hall  of  the  trolls  that  the  Dovre-King^s  gate  did  not  open 
outwards,  and^  though  he  has  escaped,  it  is  to  suffer  a  lasting  obsession 
in  some  form  or  other.  Wildly  he  strikes  roimd  at  the  invisible  ob- 
stacle— "Who  art  thou?''  he  cries — and  the  answer  comes,  "Myself/' 
Says  Peer:  "Clear  the  way."  But  the  Boyg  answers:  "Go  round- 
about,  Peer."  This  word  "roimdabout"  is  to  accompany  us  through 
the  rest  of  the  drama.  It  is  a  curse  which  has  been  laid  upon  him, 
and  henceforward,  imtil  his  last  saving  effort,  he  is  to  go  ever  "  roimd- 
about,"  never  "straight  through."  "Who  are  you?"  he  shrieks  again. 
"Myself"  answers  the  Boyg  once  more,  and  adds,  with  cutting  satire: 
"Can  you  say  the  same?"  Alas!  he  cannot,  and  once  more  the  great 
Peer  Gynt,  the  future  emperor,  is  broken  and  defeated,  and  owes  his 
rescue  to  the  intervention  of  the  ever  watchful  Solfeig.  For  the  Boyg 
will  not  even  fight  him.  It  conquers  without  fighting,  it  enmeshes  him 
on  every  side;  his  weakened  mind  and  will  can  do  nothing;  only  by 
force  of  his  one  true  affection  for  Solfeig,  and  of  hers  for  him,  is  he 
saved,  and  the  Boyg  yields  to  those  who  are  behind  him. 

Again  the  scene  changes,  and  Peer  Gynt  is  building  his  hut  in 
the  forest.  As  he  hacks  at  the  trees  he  now  bemoans  his  sad  and  soli- 
tary fate,  and  the  curse  of  trolldom  which  lies  upon  him,  and  now 
takes  refuge  from  it  all,  in  the  usual  lying  fancies  of  future  greatness. 
One  curious  incident  occurs,  which  we  will  note  as  it  leads  later  to  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  the  book.  He  sees  a  lad  furtively 
chop  off  his  own  finger,  and  nm  away  with  a  rag  tied  round  his  hand. 
His  object  is  to  escape  conscription,  and  Peer,  who  would  have  been 
quite  as  imwilling  as  the  youth  to  go  a  soldiering,  looks  on  with  mingled 
wonder  and  approval.  He  would  escape  himself  by  any  means  he 
could,  but  not  by  paying  such  a  definite  price. 

"Ay  think  of  it,"  he  says, "  wish  it  done — will  it  to  boot — 
But  do  it! — No,  that's  past  my  understanding." 

These  words  are  characteristic  of  the  entire  man. 

But  as  Peer  completes  his  house,  putting  strong  bars  that  can 
shut  out  "all  the  cantankerous  little  hobgoblins,"  he  is  greeted  by  an 
imexpected  visitor.  Solfeig,  the  ever  loving,  ever  watchful,  has  come 
to  share  his  life  and  fate.  He  has  sent  her  a  message  from  his  lonely 
place  of  exile,  and  she  has  responded.  We  may  ask  in  wonder  why 
she  should  do  it;  what  there  is  in  Peer  to  inspire  such  devotion.  It 
can  only  be  that  she  alone  has  imderstood  and  cared  for  that  hidden 
kernel  of  manhood  which  he  yet  retains.    And  his  conduct  to  her, 
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and  to  her  only,  shows  that  her  faith  is  not  mistaken.  He  asks  her 
why  she  came,  she  answers : 

"One  message  you  sent  me  by  little  Helga: 
Others  came  after  in  storm  and  in  stillness, 
Nights  full  of  heaviness,  blank  empty  days 
Brought  me  the  message  that  now  I  must  come. 
It  seemed  as  though  life  had  been  quenched  down  there, 
I  could  nor  laugh  nor  weep  from  the  depths  of  my  heart, 
I  knew  not  for  sure  how  you  might  be  minded; 
I  knew  but  for  sure  what  I  should  do  and  must  do." 

All  the  best  and  truest  in  Peer  Gynt  is  roused.  Away  now  "with 
nails  and  planks!  No  need  now  for  bars  against  hobgoblin  thoughts.'' 
In  all  reverence  and  love  he  prepares  the  house  to  receive  her.  But 
alas!  the  curse  is  still  upon  him,  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  joy  the  "green- 
clad"  one  arrives,  leading  by  the  hand  his  own  child,  and  professing 
her  intention  never  to  leave  him.  Angrily  he  denies  the  parentage, 
but  she  answers,  with  taunting  pity,  that  it  is  indeed  hard  on  him, 
but  he  must  suffer,  though  for  "nothing  but  thoughts  and  desires." 

Bitterly  now  he  recognizes  that  to  stay  with  Solfeig  were  to  taint 
her  with  the  poison  of  his  own  existence — ^he  must  "roimdabout"  as 
the  Boyg  told  him;  there  is  for  him  no  way,  as  yet,  "  straight  through." 
In  one  exquisite  line  he  expresses  the  tragedy  of  the  situation,  saying: 

"Where  you'd  have  the  sward  green,  you  must  mind  not  to  trample" 

and  the  sward  of  h's  own  heart  and  affections  has  been  sadly  trampled 
and  discolored.    Sorrowfully  he  exclaims  to  himself: 

"Roundabout,  lad;  though  my  arms  were  as  long 
As  the  root  of  the  fir,  or  the  pine  tree's  stem, — 
I  think  even  then  I  should  hold  her  too  near, 
To  set  her  down  pure  and  untarnished  again." 

Then  to  Solfeig  he  says  only  that  he  must  go,  he  has  something  to 
fetch,  and  "be  his  way  long  or  short,  she  must  wait."  And  Solfeig's 
last  word  a  word  most  fully  redeemed  is:  "Yes,  111  wait."  And 
there  she  does  wait,  during  his  long  wanderings  and  wasted  years. 

We  must  now  pass  over  much  that  follows.  Peer  G3mt  goes  to 
foreign  lands,  and  by  dint  of  keen  imagination,  cunning  and  unseru- 
pulousness,  makes  himself  a  fortune  and  position,  which  he  alternately 
loses  and  regains.  Each  succeeding  vicissitude  leaves  him  on  a  lower 
plane,  poorer  and  less  dignified.    As  he  says  of  himself: 

"I  soared  with  train  and  golden  scabbard — 
And  plopped  down  on  all  fours  again." 
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He  sinks  from  a  king  of  merchants,  to  a  king  of  apes ;  after  thisp 
he  has  a  short  adventure  as  a  false  prophet ;  he  next  tries  science  and 
history,  but  his  crowmng  glory  is  when  he  finds  himself  in  a  lunatic- 
asylum,  the  elected  king  of  madmen.  At  each  new  failure,  with  its- 
consequent  change  to  a  lower  level,  he  at  once  consoles  himself  with 
the  promise  of  being  Caesar  in  his  new  condition,  the  CSsesar  of  the  wild 
beasts  and  apes,  if  nothing  better ;  but  each  time  he  equally  fails  to 
take  any  real  and  practical  step  towards  the  achievement  of  even  thi& 
low  ambition.  And  another  prevailing  illusion  is  with  him  through- 
out— ^he  persuades  himself,  and  tries  to  persuade  others  that,  through- 
out all  his  varying  fortunes  he  has  ever  been  himself,  and  that  it  is 
never  his  personal  self  that  has  fallen.  This  is  the  crowning  lie  of  all^ 
for  Peer  Gynt  is  anything,  everything,  but  never,  during  all  this  period,, 
is  he  himself,  except  in  the  sense  described  by  the  madman,  who  tell& 
him  that,  in  the  limatic  asylum: 

"We  go,  full  sail,  as  our  very  selves. 
Each  one  shuts  himself  up  in  the  barrel  of  self, 
In  the  self-fermentation  he  dives  to  the  bottom. 
With  the  self-bung  he  seals  it  hermetically, 
And  seasons  the  staves  in  the  well  of  self. 
No  one  has  tears  for  the  other's  woes. 
No  one  has  mind  for  the  other's  ideas; 
We're  our  very  selves,  both  in  thought  and  tone." 

This  is  pure,  immitigated  egoism  and  subjectivism,  that  se  f-isolation 
which  most  properly  issues  in  madness.  And  this  is  just  the  selfdom 
of  Peer  Gynt;  fallacious  and  visionary;  not  drawing  continual  susten- 
ance from  the  world  of  objective  truth  and  reality,  but  feeding  on  its 
own  fictions,  an(J  deeming  itself  independent  because  it  has  no  root 
in  the  heart  of  nature  and  of  all  things. 

At  last  Peer  G3mt,  now  an  aged  man,  makes  his  way  home,  is 
shipwrecked  and  cast  homeless  on  the  shores  of  his  native  land.  As 
a  stranger  he  wanders  once  more  amongst  the  scenes  of  his  earliest 
remembrances,  and  meets  everywhere  the  grinning,  ghastly  ghost  of 
his  own  reputation,  a  shade  which  dares  to  walk  the  earth  even  before- 
the  last  remnant  of  its  substance  has  departed.  For  Peer  Gynt  and 
his  lies  have  become  famous  memories,  and  the  country-people  enter 
readily  into  the  sport  when  Peer  proclaims  an  auction,  and  sets  up  for 
sale,  one  after  another,  all  the  false  parts  he  has  played  in  life.  First 
the  palace  in  the  Ronde,  which  must  be  taken  on  faith;  then  the  steed 
Grane,  which  is  racing  far  away  in  the  West ;  then  his  Kaiserdom,  his 
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crown  of  straw,  his  prophet's  beard,  his  madman's  gray  hair,  all  are 
scattered  amongst  the  crowd  for  whatever  they  may  fetch. 

Stripped  now  of  all  his  assumed  personalities  Peer  is  next  found 
crawling  near  the  woods  and  gathering  wild  onions  His  search  takes 
him  near  the  old  hut  where  Solfeig  has  waited  all  these  years.  Broken 
and  aged,  he  draws  near  to  this  scene  of  sacred  remembrance;  the 
spot  where  he  performed  the  one  worthy  deed  of  his  life,  going  away 
to  save  her  whom  he  loved  from  his  own  evil  fate.  He  hears  her  pray- 
ing for  him,  and  rising  to  his  feet,  a  man  once  more,  he  says  solemnly: 

**One  that's  remembered — and  one  that's  forgot, 
One  that  has  squandered — and  one  that  has  saved." 

But  not  yet  can  he  venture  into  the  little  hut  and  find  salvation,  much 
more  has  still  to  be  faced;  he  has  sold  all  his  false  parts,  he  has  now  to 
face  and  reckon  with  the  true  ones,  which  he  ought  to  have  played, 
but  never  played.  He  is  pursued  by  the  thoughts  he  would  not  think, 
by  the  messages  he  never  gave  forth,  by  the  songs  he  should  have 
sung,  by  the  tears  he  should  have  shed,  by  the  deeds  he  should  have 
done.  As  balls  of  thread,  as  withered  leaves,  as  sighs  in  the  air,  as 
dewdrops,  as  broken  straws,  they  follow  him  over  the  heath  and  he 
flies  from  them  only  to  meet  a  worse  fate. 

Now  come  the  weird  scenes  in  which  Peer  Gynt  endeavors  to 
save  his  personaUty  from  utter  dissolution  at  the  hands  of  the  Button- 
moulder.  This  odd  person  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  gathering  up 
half-destroyed  and  disintegrated  personalities,  and  melting  them 
together  in  order  to  produce,  from  many  imperfect  casts,  one  or  two 
good  specimens.  He  is  not  concerned  with  the  fate  of  lost  souls, 
but  of  lost  personalities;  those  who  have  let  mind  and  will  be  scattered 
by  falsehood  and  imreality,  whose  life  has  been  a  dream  and  not  a 
substance.  And  this  is  the  man  who  is  to  shatter  Peer  Gynt's  last 
illusion,  for  though  he  has  lost  faith  in  his  many  plays  and  parts,  he 
still  cherishes  the  vain  conceit  that  he  has,  at  least,  been  himself 
throughout.  But  the  Button-moulder  ruthlessly  tears  the  veil  from 
before  his  eyes;  he  has  not  indeed  been  much  of  a  sinner,  ''for  both 
vigor  and  earnestness  go  to  a  sin,'-  but 

"Yourself,  you  have  never  been  at  all; 
Then  what  does  it  matter,  your  dying  right  out?" 

What  is  it  then.  Peer  G3mt  asks  him,  this  being  oneself?  the  Button" 
moulder   answers: 

"To  be  oneself  is:  to  siay  oneself . 
But  on  you  that  answer  is  doubtless  lost. 
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And  therefore  we'll  say:  to  stand  forth  ever3rwhere 
With  Master's  intention  displayed  like  a  sign-board." 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out^  these  words  are  almost  the  same  as 
those  used  by  Brand,  when  he  speaks  of  the  "Tablets  whereon  God 
may  write." 

In  the  life  of  Ibsen  by  Henrik  Jaegar  we  are  reminded,  in  relation 
to  this  theme,  of  the  maxim  of  Oersted :  "  Forget  yourself,  but  do  not 
lose  yourself."  Peer  Gynt  has  done  just  the  opposite,  and  now  he  Ss 
simamoned,  in  dread  judgment,  to  answer  for  his  own  reality;  to  prove 
it  if  he  can;  if  not,  to  jdeld  up  the  last  memory  thereof. 

And  now  indeed,  after  many  years  of  evasion,  after  many  shifts 
and  many  lies.  Peer  Gynt  is  brought  face  to  face  with  necessity  and 
fate,  and  as  Brand  learned  that  he  could  not  conquer  it  by  sheer  force 
of  will,  so  he  knows,  at  last,  that  neither  can  it  be  wiped  out  by  denial 
and  self-illusion.  And  in  seeing  this  and  acknowledging  it  Peer  is  not 
lost  but  found,  for,  as  his  soul  stands  naked  and  shivering,  and  as  fate 
wraps  her  icy  arms  aroimd  it  and  claims  it  all  her  own,  another  reality 
also  makes  itself  felt  besides  that  of  ruthless  material  necessity.  The 
will  is  not  all,  and  imagination  is  not  all,  and  fate  is  not  all,  for  Love 
is  above  all  and  enters  into  all.  Peer  Gynt  has  forgotten,  but  Solfeig 
has  remembered;  Peer  Gynt  has  loved  neither  God  nor  man,  but 
Solfeig  has  loved  both,  and  in  her  heart  they  have  never  been  sundered^ 

In  his  despair,  before  hope  has  been  once  more  kindled.  Peer 
Gynt  utters  his  last  confession: 

"So  unspeakably  poor,  then,  a  soul  can  go 
Back  to  nothingness,  into  the  grey  of  the  mist. 
Thou  beautiful  earth,  be  not  angry  with  me 
That  I  trampled  thy  grasses  to  no  avail. 
Thou  beautiful  sun,  thou  hast  squandered  away 
Thy  glory  of  light  in  an  empty  hut. 
There  was  no  one  within  it  to  hearten  and  warm, 
The  owner,  they  tell  me,  was  never  at  home. 
Beautiful  sun  and  beautiful  earth. 
You  were  foolish  to  bear  and  give  light  to  my  mother. 
The  spirit  is  niggard  and  nature  lavish, 
And  dearly  one  pays  for  one's  birth  with  one's  life. 
I  will  climb  up  high,  to  the  dizziest  peak; 
I  will  look  once  more  on  the  rising  sun. 
Gaze  till  I'm  tired  o'er  the  promised  land; 
Then  try  to  get  snow-drifts  piled  up  over  me. 
They  can  write  above  them:    Here  No  One  lies  buried." 

As  he  speaks  the  Button-moulder  comes  on  him  again,  but  he  has, 
meanwhile,  approached  closer  and  closer  to  Solfeig's  hut,  and  redemp- 
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tion  is  at  hand.    Once  more  the  curse  of  the  trolls  obsesses  him,  and 
"he  is  tempted  to  go  roundabout — but  no — 

"  this  time  at  least 
"Right  through,  though  the  path  may  be  never  so  strait." 

And  now  long  waiting  is  rewarded,  the  seed  of  reality  which  was 
preserved  in  Solfeig's  love,  is  saved  from  utter  dissolution.  "Where 
"was  he/'  he  asks  her,  during  all  these  years  of  dream  and  falsehood. 
And  Solfeig  answers  that  he  lived  all  the  time,  "  in  her  faith,  in  her 
hope,  in  her  love." 

M.  D.  Petre. 


THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM  OF 

THE  BIBLE: 

q<.    ITS  CONSTRUCTIVE  ASPECT. 

Francis  E*  Gigot,  D-  D- 

The  leading  principles  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible  are 
not  new  or  arbitrary  canons  set  up  for'  the  purpose  of  weakening 
confidence  in  time-honored  positions  and  of  substituting  untried  novelty 
for  firmly-established  traditions.  They  are  nothing  else  than  the 
rational  niles  which  scholars,  lay  and  clerical,  have  freely  used  of 
yore  to  determine  the  author,  date,  sources,  manner  of  composition, 
historical  value,  etc.,  of  ancient  works,  secular  and  ecclesiastical. 
They  are  the  acknowledged  means  whereby  students  of  literary  and 
historical  criticism  have  sucessfully  reared  the  edifice  of  science  with 
regard  to  the  uninspired  productions  of  the  past.  Hence,  one  can 
readily  imderstand  why  the  Higher  Critics  of  the  Bible  feel  confident 
that  the  careful  and  imbiased  application  of  the  self-same  principles 
to  the  human  element  of  the  sacred  writings,  will  make  for  the  actual 
building  up  of  scriptural  science. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  applying  these  valid  rules  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  literary  and  historical  problems  which  center  in  Holy 
Writ  the  students  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible  have  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  what  is  often  called  "negative"  positions. 
Time  and  again,  they  have  reopened,  and  left  opened,  questions 
which  our  ancestors  regarded  as  settled.  But  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  fact,  that  their  sole,  or  even  chief,  purpose  is  to  propound  negative 
solutions.  They  are  well  aware  that  scriptural  science,  like  every 
other  science,  must  be  positive  in  its  general  aim  and  leading  conclu- 
sions. They  fully  realize  that  purely  negative  statements  should 
not  constantly  be  put  forth  as  the  last  word  of  the  questions  discussed, 
that  they  should  still  less  be  considered  as  susceptible  of  being  erected 
into  a  system  that  would  appeal  to  and  satisfy  the  natural  craving 
of  the  hiunan  mind  for  positive  knowledge.  At  the  same  time,  they 
cannot  but  feel  entitled  to  the  right  which  is  universally  allowed  to 
the  other  investigators  of  truth.  Like  the  students  of  geology,  biology, 
physics,  history,  or  even  theology,  they  think  that  they  may  freely 
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test  time-honored  positions  by  means  of  recently-ascertained  facts, 
and  respectfully,  yet  firmly,  negative  erroneous  explanations  however 
ancient  and  widely-received.  According  to  them,  if  truth  is  ancient, 
so  is  also  error,  and  as  both  are  unavoidably  mingled  in  man's  inade- 
<}uate  knowledge,  one  who  wishes  to  further  genuine  advance  in  any 
hne  must  carefully  discriminate  between  them,  accept  the  one  and 
deny  the  other.  It  is  for  the  same  reason,  they  tell  us,  that  they 
subject  to  tests  at  least  as  severe  the  various  theories  which  their 
fellow  Higher  Critics  have  framed  to  account  for  the  facts  ascertained 
by  recent  Biblical  study.  They  know  that  in  these  new  solutions 
also,  error  may  exist  side  by  side  with  truth,  and  they  think  it  their 
plain  duty  to  look  closely  into  such  theories  and  to  treat  as  positive 
additions  to  human  knowledge  only  those  conclusions  which  have  a 
right  to  be  considered  as  such.  In  both  cases,  they  are  actuated, 
not  by  a  secret  and  unworthy  design  of  doing  away  with  whatever 
was  regarded  as  solid  before  them,  but  by  the  sincere  desire  of  using 
exclusively  tried  and  sound  materials  for  the  building  up  of  scriptural 
-science. 

That  the  Higher  Critics  of  the  Bible  really  aim,  as  a  body,  at 
•doing  constructive  work,  is  more  directly  evidenced  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  utilize  every  particle  of  truth  that  may  be  contained 
in  their  sources  of  information,  old  and  new.  It  is  with  this  object 
in  view  that,  at  the  beginning  of  their  inquiry  into  each  important 
literary  or  historical  question  concerning  Holy  Writ,  they  state  im- 
partially ancient  traditions  bearing  on  the  point  at  issue,  together 
"with  the  chief  grounds  in  their  favor.  Should  they,  upon  the  ex- 
amination of  these  grounds,  think  that  the  traditions  are  but  partly 
true,  they  carefully  refrain  from  treating  the  traditional  positions 
as  if  altogether  worthless.  Much  rather  do  they  endeavor  to  determine 
the  amount  of  truth  contained  therein,  and  to  modify  the  ancient 
'Opinions  to  the  extent  actually  required  by  newly-ascertained  data. 
In  thus  striving  to  re-state  the  traditional  views,  they  plainly  aim  at 
securing  more  correct  positions  for  scriptural  science,  and  indeed 
positions  in  organic  connection  with  ancient  Biblical  knowledge,  so 
that,  in  all  such  cases,  their  desire  of  doing  constructive  work  cannot 
reasonably  be  questioned.  /  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  truth 
which  may  be  embodied  in  recent  theories  their  attitude  is  exactly 
the  same.  As  a  nile,  they  are  willing  to  acknowledge  as  valid  con- 
tributions to  scriptural  science  the  new  positions  which  other  critics 
may  have  established  by  hard  and  constant  labor.    Willingly  too  they 
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Christianity  from  the  beginning,  when,  bursting  forth  from 
Jerusalem,  it  became  a  "Dispersion,"  appeared  foreign  to  the  idea- 
of  race  distinction  and  emancipated  from  the  authority  of  the  Law. 
But  at  the  same  time,  and  this  is  more  positive,  it  appeared  as  a  society 
provided  with  a  government;  as  a  society  embodjdng  a  spiritual 
xmity  and  destined  to  replace  the  Chosen  People;  a  society  enjoying 
new  privileges,  being  foimded  on  Jesus  Christ.  Apostolic  Christianity 
therefore  contained  within  itself  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  churchy 
and  to  prove  this,  point  by  point,  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper. 

I. 

Tacitus  has  left  us  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  lines  his  accoimt 
of  the  origin  of  Christianity:  "Christ,  from  whom  the  Christians 
derive  their  name,  was  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  by  the 
governor  Pontius  Pilate.  Although  suppressed  at  the  time,  this 
execrable  superstition  broke  out  anew"  (towards  the  year  64,  imder 
Nero)  "  not  only  in  Judea,  where  it  had  its  source,  but  even  in  Rome,, 
where  horrible  and  infamous  practices  coming  from  all  regions  find 
a  home  and  adepts."^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  in  their  rigorously  strict  sense  these 
words  of  Tacitus,  who,  being  an  artistic  genius,  is  prone  in  his  composi- 
tion to  arrange  facts  with  a  view  to  scenic  effect.  He  represents  things 
here  as  if  from  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  burning  of  Rome  in  64,  Chris- 
tianity had  but  passed  through  a  long  stage  of  suppression,  and  as  if 
shortly  before  the  year  64  it  had  taken  a  sudden  expansion  not  only 
in  Judea  but  also  in  Rome.     But  the  truth  is  that  Christianity  appeared 

*  This  article  is  a  sequel  to  a  previous  one  entitled:  ''Was  Judaism  a  Church?'' 
by  the  same  writer,  in  the  April-May  nimiber  of  The  New  York  Review,  1906'i 

^''Auctor  nominis  ejus  Christus  Tiberio  imperatore  per  procuratorem  Pontium 
Pilatimi  supplicio  adfectus  erat;  repressaque  in  prsesens  exitiabilis  superstitio  rursum 
erumpebat,  non  mode  per  Judaeam,  originem  ejus,  sed  per  Urbem  etiam,  quo  cuncta 
undique  atrocia  aut  pudenda  confluunt  celebrsmturque."    Tacitus,  AnnoL  zv,.  44^ 
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only  towards  the  year  64  as  distinct  from  Judaism  and  as  a  vast  and 
powerful  autonomous  movement.  Previous  to  that  date  Christianity 
which  had  spread  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  cities  by  means  of  their 
Jewish  quarters,  and  to  some  extent  under  the  agis  of  the  laws  framed 
for  the  protection  of  Judaism,  had  been  naturally  more  or  less  identified 
with  the  latter.  Ambrosiaster,  a  Roman  Christian  writer  who  com- 
posed in  Rome  towards  the  year  380  a  commentary  on  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  gives  evidence  of  possessing  an  exceptional  knowledge 
or  intuition  of  the  conditions  under  which  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  Rome,  when  he  represents  it  as  penetrating  at  first  by  means  of 
the  Jewish  colony  and  enjoying  for  a  time  the  toleration  and  protection 
that  the  Roman  law  accorded  to  the  Jews  throughout  the  empire. 

The  same  author  is  doubtless  also  right  when  he  affirms  that  the 
first  Roman  Christians  were  observers  of  the  Mosaic  law — i.  e..  Chris- 
tians who  were  not  excluded  from  the  Jewish  people.' 

Suetonius  in  his  Vita  Claudii  records  a  fact  which  illustrates  this 
confusion  of  the  primitive  Christians  with  the  Jews.  "Judaeos  im- 
pulsore  Chresto  adsidue  tumultuantes  Roma  expulit."'  The  same 
is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  the  Acts  (xviii,  2).  St.  Paul  goes  from 
Athens  to  Corinth,  and  there  he  meets  with  a  Jewish  Christian  named 
Aquila,  a  native  of  Pontus,  who  had  just  come  from  Italy  with  Pris- 
cilla,  his  wife:  "for,''  says  the  sacred  writer,  "Claudius  had  by  an 
edict  expelled  all  the  Jews  from  Rome."  We  may  safely  fix  the  arrival 
of  St.  Paul  in  Corinth  as  occurring  in  the  year  52.  Claudius  died  in 
54.  The  edict  of  expulsion  may  have  been  issued  in  51  or  52.  The 
only  obscurity  in  the  assertion  of  Suetonius  is  the  mention  of  the 
instigator  whom  he  calls  "Chrestus."  Some  have  taken  the  words 
as  they  stand  and  have  supposed  that  a  person  called  Chrestus  (this 
name  being  quite  common  among  slaves)  had  probably  instigated 
a  riot  among  his  co-religionists.  Others  have  thought  that  Suetonius, 
through  a  slight  confusion,  may  have  written  "Chrestus"  for  "Chris- 
tus."  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  Tertullian  reproaches 
the  Romans  of  his  time  with  a  defective  pronunciation,  viz.:  "Chres- 

'"  Constat  temporibus  apostolorum  Judseos,  propterea  quod  siib  regno  romano 
ageienty  Romse  habitasse:  ex  quibus  hi  qui  crediderant,  tradidenmt  Romanis  ut 
Christum  profitentes  legem  servarent.  .  .  .  Romanis  autem  irasci  (Paulus)  non 
deboit,  sed  et  laudare  fidem  illorum;  quia  nulla  insignia  virtu  turn  videntes  nee* 
aliquem  apostolorum,  susceperant  fidem  Christi  ritu  licet  judaico."  In  Rom.  prolog,. 
(P.  4,  t.  xvii,  p.  45-46). 

'Suetonius,  Claud,,  25. 
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tianus."*  It  is  very  likely  that  controversies  arose  in  the  Roman 
Jewries  concerning  "the  author  of  the  name  "Christian,  as  the  Acts 
show  to  have  been  the  case  in  all  the  other  Jewish  colonics  into  which 
•Christianity  had  penetrated.  This  interpretation  seems  more  natural 
than  to  suppose  that  the  disturbance  of  the  Roman  Jewries  was  caused 
by  some  dispute  concerning  Messianism.* 

If,  therefore,  as  is  generally  admitted,  the  Jewries  in  Rome  were 
disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  "impulsore  Chresto," 
the  fact  that  Claudius  re-established  order  by  expelling  the  Jews 
from  Rome,  and  the  Christians  along  with  them,  as  would  appear 
from  the  case  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla — proves  that  the  Roman  authori- 
ties did  not  yet  distinguish  between  Jews  and  Christians,  or  did  not 
choose  to  take  cognizance  of  the  points  whereby  they  were  dififeren- 
tiated.  Thus  at  Corinth,  about  the  same  time  or  shortly  after,  St. 
Paul  was  diagged  by  the  Jews  and  the  soldiers  before  the  proconsul 
Annaeus  Novatus  Gallio,  brother  of  Seneca,  and  when  he  heard  the 
Jews  accuse  Paul  of  being  a  renegade  to  the  Law,  he  exclaimed:  "If 
it  be  a  question  ...  of  words  and  names  and  of  your  law,  look 
ye  to  it,  for  I  will  be  no  judge  in  such  matters,"  and  he  drove  them  from 
the  judgment  seat.* 

But  ten  years  later  things  were  different.  By  that  time  the 
'43eparation  between  the  Christians  and  the  Jews  had  been  accomplished. 
This  goes  to  show  that  in  the  meantime  the  recruits  for  Christianity 
^ere  for  the  most  part  gentiles  by  birth,  and  moreover,  that  the  Jews 
themselves,  not  satisfied  with  having  obtained  the  revocation  of  the 
•edict  which  had  banished  them  from  Rome  imder  Claudius,  had  also 
profited  by  the  favor  which  they  enjoyed  imder  Nero  to  forestall  a 
recurrence  of  the  misunderstanding  which  had  cost  them  so  dearly. 
In  fact  the  events  of  the  year  64  show  that  the  confusion  of  Christians 
with  Jews  no  longer  existed. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  A.  D.  64,  a  conflagration  broke  out  in  Rome 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  The  fire  raged  during 
^x  days  and  seven  nights,  destroying  the  Velabrum,  the  Forum  and 
a  part  of  the  Palatine.  Then  it  broke  out  anew  at  the  other  end  of 
the  city  and  for  three  days  it  ravaged  the  Quirinal,  the  Viminal  and 
the  Campus  Martius.  Out  of  a  total  of  fourteen  districts  comprised 
within  the  city  limits  only  four  were  spared,  among  these  latter  being 

^Teitullian,  Ajx>l',  3:  .    .    .  ''perperam  Chrestianus  pronuntiatur  a  vobis,  nam 
nee  nominis  certa  est  notitia  penes  vos.  .   .   ." 

*See  Sanday  and  Headlans,  EpUUe  to  the  RomanSf  Edinbuigh,  1895,  p. 
•Acts  x>dii,  12-17. 
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the  sections  (Porta  Capena  and  Trastevere)  where  the  Jews  were* 
the  most  nimierous.  In  the  distress  and  excitement  following  the- 
calamity  the  people  of  Rome  accused  Nero  of  having  bm-ned  the  city 
in  order  that  he  might  rebuild  it  on  a  new  plan.  To  set  aside  this 
accusation  the  emperor,  as  Tacitus  relates,  "incriminated  others,, 
and  caused  the  most  exquisite  tortures  to  be  inflicted  upon  a  class 
of  men  detested  for  their  abominations  and  who  were  commonly  known, 
as  Christians."^ 

Thus  the  Jews,  though  their  quarters  were  among  those  that  had 
sufifered  least,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  suspected  as  the  authors: 
of  the  conflagration.  But  the  accusation  falls  upon  the  Christians. 
These  latter  were  therefore  recognized  as  being  distinct  from  the 
Jews.  A  few  Christians  were  seized  who  made  no  secret  of  their 
profession;  through  these  others  were  discovered  imtil  a  vast  multi- 
tude  of  them  were  incriminated.  "Igitur  primum  correpti  qui  fate-^ 
bantur,  deinde,  indicio  eorum  multitudo  mgens  hand  perinde  in  crimine^ 
incendii,quamodiohimiani  generis  convictisimt."  The  name  "  Chris- 
tian" is  known  to  the  populace.  Those  who  bear  it  are  those  "quos^ 
per  flagitia  invisos  Christianos  adpellabat."  The  name  is  odious^ 
connected  with  crime  and  infamy;  but  the  grievances  alleged  against 
them  are  not  those  which  the  people  have  harbored  against  the  Jews. 
It  is  no  longer  question  of  hatred  and  persecution  of  a  race  easily  recog- 
nized by  its  customs  and  physiognomy;  it  is  a  form  of  worship  which 
is  "confessed"  (fatebantur),  or  which  is  betrayed  (indicio).  The 
Christians  are  a  vast  defenceless  multitude,  whereas  the  Jews  exist 
apart,  bearing  the  marks  of  their  race  and  enjoying  the  protection^ 
accorded  to  it  by  the  law. 

Tacitus  wrote  about  the  year  115,  but  the  principal  source  of  his 
narrative  dealing  with  the  reign  of  Nero  was  a  history  of  that  reigni 
composed  by  Quvius  Rufus  in  the  time  of  Galba  and  Vespasian — 
between  68  and  79 — ^but  which  is  now  lost.'  If  the  fact  of  the  persecu-^ 
tion  of  the  year  64  were  not  undeniable  and  rather  significant,  we  may 
conjecture  that  Tacitus  would  have  corroborated  his  statement  con-^ 
ceming  it  by  an  appeal  to  his  supposed  source.  His  testimony  with 
regard  to  it  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  lost  portion  of  his  Historice  and  which  is  foimd  in  the 
Chronicon  of  Sulpicius  Severus.  It  is  to  this  effect.  In  a  council  of 
war  held  by  Titus  on  the  9th  of  August  of  the  year  70  on  the  eve  of 

Radius,  Annal.,  xv,  44. 

*P.  Fabia,  Let  Sources  dc  TacUe,    (Paris,  1873)  p.  403. 
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the  burning  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  Roman  general  asks 
if  the  Temple  should  be  destroyed.  Several  of  his  officers  agree  with 
Mm  in  thinking  the  moment  opportime  for  its  destruction,  in  order, 
they  say,  to  suppress  more  completely  the  religion  of  the  Jews  and 
of  the  Christians.  "...  quo  plenius  judseorum  et  Christianorum 
religio  toUeretur:  quippe  has  religiones,  licet  contrarias  sibi,  iisdem 
tamen  ab  auctoribus  prof ectas :  Christianos  ex  Judseis  extitisse :  radice 
sublata,  stirpem  facile  perituram."*  Here  again  and  with  greater 
precision  is  affirmed  together  with  the  Jewish  origin  of  Christianity, 
the  distinction  and  opposition  existmg  between  the  two  religions. 

Nor  is  that  all,  for  not  only  was  the  distinction  a  matter  of  public 
Jiotoriety,  but  it  was  also,  we  believe,  recognized  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Roman  legislation.*' 

*     * 

It  is  beyond  question  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
the  profession  of  Christianity  was  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  empire. 
This  fact  is  known  to  us  from  the  correspondence  between  Pliny  the 
Toimger  and  the  Emperor  Trajan.  The  former  was  the  imperial 
legate  to  the  province  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  from  the  Autunm  of 
the  year  111  to  the  Spring  of  113.  Hardly  had  he  arrived  at  this 
^vernmental  post  than  he  had  to  take  cognizance  of  legal  prosecutions 
directed  against  the  Christians.  Strange  to  say,  though  having 
/already  fulfilled  the  position  of  lawyer,  prsetor  and  consul,  it  would 
seem  that  he  had  never  had  occasion  to  conduct  a  prosecution  of  this 
kind,  indicating  apparently  that  the  attacks  upon  the  Christians  were 
local  and  intermittent.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  Bithynia  and  Pontus 
the  flame  of  persecution  had  been  kindled  and  a  great  number  of 
persons  were  in  danger.  "A  great  number  of  persons,''  he  says,  "of 
-every  age,  sex  and  condition  are  being  legally  prosecuted,  or  will  be 
soon,  for  the  contagion  of  this  superstition  has  invaded  not  only 
the  cities  but  also  the  villages  and  the  coimtry  at  large.""  He  had 
interrogated  the  accused  Christians;    he  had  put  two  deaconesses 

•Sulp.  Sevenis,  Chron.  II,  30.  Cf.  Duchesne,  Histoire  anctenne  de  VEglise,  t.  I, 
(Pans,  1906)  p.  108. 

*^See  article  by  M.  C.  Callemscrt,  on  the  origin  of  the  proscriptive  legislation  in 
the  Revite  <V histoire  eccUsiastiquej  t.  II  (1901)  and  t.  Ill  (1902).  My  own  opinion 
which  coincides  with  that  of  M.  Callemsert  had  been  already  set  forth  by  me  in  the 
Revut  Bibluiue,  t.  Ill  (1894)  p.  503-521). 

"Plin.  EpUtul,  X,  96.  Cf.  E.  Prenschen,  AndUcia  (Freiburg  1893)  p.  14-16. 
Oonceming  the  authenticty  of  Pliny's  letter  and  of  Trajan's  reply,  see  A.  D'Al^, 
Thiologie  de  TertuUien,  (Paris,  1905,  p.  379-380). 
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to  the  torture  but  without  discovering  any  crime.  "I  found  nothing," 
he  continues,  "but  a  bad,  extravagant  superstition/'  For  his  own 
part  he  would  gladly  consent  to  spare  this  superstition  in  which  was 
mingled  much  that  was  good;  he  would  willingly  look  upon  it  as  in- 
offensive, or  at  least  he  opines  that  it  would  be  more  effectually  over- 
come by  the  use  of  mild  rather  than  severe  measures.  What  then,, 
can  have  caused  him  to  take  such  severe  action  imless  a  law  wlflbh 
forbade  the  profession  of  the  superstition  in  question? 

Here  then,  we  find  an  indication  of  a  legislation  proscribing  the 
practice  of  Christianity.  "To  those  who  were  brought  before  me 
accused  of  being  Christians,"  Pliny  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  put  the  question : 
'are  you  Christians?'  Those  who  admitted  the  charge  were  brought 
before  me  for  a  second  and  even  a  third  interrogation  and  threatened 
with  the  death  penalty.  If  they  persisted  in  their  avowal  I  had  them 
sent  to  execution."  Thus  we  see  that  the  avowal  of  Christianity 
was  tantamoimt  to  the  admission  of  a  capital  crime.  This  the  legate 
declares  still  more  expUcitly,  for  he  appears  to  be  shocked  by  the* 
severity  of  the  penalties  which  he  is  called  upon  to  inflict.  He  is 
perplexed  to  know  if  he  should  make  a  distinction  of  persons  ac- 
cording to  age,  or  if  perhaps  the  matter  is  such  as  to  admit  of  no  dis- 
tinction between  tender  youth  and  adult  years;  should  pardon  be 
granted  in  case  of  repentance,  or  was  the  offence  of  such  a  nature 
that  once  a  person  had  become  fully  a  Christian  it  could  be  of  no 
avail  to  have  retracted  the  "superstition?"  Was  it  the  name  "Chris- 
tian" perse,  prescinding  from  all  crime,  that  entailed  the  penalty^ 
or  was  the  punishment  restricted  to  the  crimes  associated  with  the^ 
name?  That  the  name  came  imder  the  ban  of  the  law  is  clear;  the 
question  was  only  to  determine  whether  the  name  apart  from  the^ 
crimes  connected  with  it,  or  the  crimes  themselves  were  the  object 
of  the  legal  proscription,  and  the  fact  of  such  a  question  is  suflicient 
proof  that  the  law  had  failed  to  make  that  distinction. 

Pliny  has  misgivings  about  the  application  of  a  law  so  severe,  but 
he  applies  it  nevertheless.  "  Those  who  have  denied  that  they  were,  or 
that  they  had  been  Christians,  I  have  caused  to  be  released,  when 
following  my  lead  they  had  invoked  the  gods  and  worshipped  with 
incense  and  wine  before  the  image  of  the  emperor  that  I  had  brought 
with  me  expressly  for  that  purpose  together  with  the  statues  of  the 
gods,  and  when  they  had  moreover  cursed  Christ — things  which,  it 
is  said,  real  Christians  can  never  be  forced  to  do."  All  this  is  simply 
a  test  procedure  and  a  manner  of  determining  the  character  of  the 
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oath  and  interrogatory  administered  to  the  accused.  They  are  pro- 
nounced guilty,  not  of  having  refused  to  offer  incense  and  libations  to 
the  statues  of  the  gods  and  of  the  emperor,  but  of  being  Christians, 
since  their  constancy  in  abstaining  from  these  idolatrous  acts  is  con- 
sidered as  an  indication  that  they  belong  to  the  proscribed  "super- 
stition." What  Pliny  wishes  to  obtain  is  not  that  the  accused 
persons  conform  to  the  received  worship  rendered  to  the  gods  and  to 
the  emperor,  but  that  they  cease  to  be  Christians.  "I  think,"  he 
writes,  "  that  it  is  possible  to  check  this  superstition  and  remedy 
the  situation.  For,  it  is  already  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  temples 
which  had  been  well  nigh  abandoned,  are  again  beginning  to  be  fre- 
-quented;  the  solemn  feasts  which  had  long  been. interrupted  are 
Again  being  celebrated,  and  the  flesh  of  the  victims  which  for  a  long 
time  past  had  foimd  no  buyers  is  again  exposed  for  sale.  From  all 
this  it  is  easy  to  infer  what  a  multitude  of  people  might  be  brought 
back  if  room  were  left  for  repentance.""  Pliny  would  prefer  pre- 
ventive measures  to  drastic  penalties,  but  the  existing  law  did  not 
allow  him  the  liberty  of  exercising  toleration.  He  wall  try  to  bring 
back  the  wavering  ones  by  gentle  means,  but  he  will  break  the  stub- 
born by  a  rigorous  appUcation  of  the  law. 
f.  Tl-ajan  replying  to  this  commimication  of  his  envoy  says:  "You 
'  have  followed  the  proper  course  in  the  prosecution  of  the  persons 
which  have  been  brought  before  your  tribunal  charged  with  being 
■Christians.  In  such  matters  there  can  be  no  fixed  interpretation  of 
the  law  that  will  cover  all  cases.  The  Christians  should  not  be  sought 
out  (conquirendi  non  sunt),  but  if  they  are  accused  and  convicted 
they  must  be  punished.  If,  however,  any  should  deny  that  they 
are  Christians,  and  prove  the  same  by  their  actions,  \dz. :  by  addressing 
supplications  to  the  gods,  let  them  be  pardoned  as  a  reward  for  their 
repentance,  howsoever  grave  the  suspicions  that  may  have  rested 
upon  them  beforehand." 

This  rescript  of  Trajan  does  not  create  the  law;  it  is  a  commentary 
upon  a  law  already  in  force.  "They  are  not  to  be  sought  out,"  says 
the  emperor,  who  thereby  recommends  on  this  head  a  mild  interpre- 
tation of  the  law.  "  If  accused  and  convicted,  they  are  to  be  punished." 
This  refers  to  the  essential  action  of  the  law  itself.  The  Christian 
religion  is  tolerated  in  the  sense  that  it  may  be  officially  ignored  or 
connived  at,  but  in  case  of  a  denunciation  the  law  to  which  appeal 
is  made  must  be  allowed  to  take  its  course.    It  is  the  deadly  inheri- 

"Ducheisne,  Histoire  ancienne  de  VEgliae,  1. 1,  p.  106. 
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tance  of  the  Neronian  legislation  which  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  more  humane  Trajan.  It  is,  indeed,  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer  that  the  laws  prohibiting  the  Christian  religion  go  back  to  Nero^ 
but  is  only  fair  to  say  that  some  eminent  critics  regard  the  matter 
as  doubtful.  On  this  point  Mgr.  Duchesne  writes  as  follows:  ''At 
some  date  (prior  to  the  reign  of  Trajan)  the  ruling  powers  must  have- 
decreed  that  to  be  a  Christian  was  a  crime  punishable  by  law,  but  to 
determine  the  exact  date  of  this  enactment  is  no  easy  task.  Two 
persecutions  are  generally  reckoned  anterior  to  Trajan,  that  of  Nero 
and  that  of  Domitian,  but  the  principal  facts  reported  in  connection 
with  these  persecutions,  viz.:  the  execution  of  Roman  Christians 
falsely  accused  of  being  guilty  of  burning  the  city  in  the  year  64,  and 
the  death  of  several  persons  of  high  rank  whom  Domitian  caused  to- 
be  done  away  with  under  the  pretext  that  they  were  atheists,  are 
facts  of  so  particular  a  nature  that  they  can  be  explained  without 
assuming  the  existence  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  Christian  religion. 
They  might  have  occurred  before  any  such  law  was  passed,  and  are 
therefore  of  little  avail  in  determining  the  date  of  its  enactment."** 
Neither  is  it  our  intention  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  these  facts 
any  more  than  from  the  vague  text  of  uncertain  date  contained  in  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  (iv,  15).  Our  opinion  concerning  the  Neron- 
ian origin  of  the  prohibitory  law  is  grounded  on  other  reasons. 

Early  Church  history  gives  evidence,  we  believe,  of  a  persistent 
reminiscence  that  Nero  had  in  mind  not  merely  to  do  away  with 
the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  and  to  persecute  the  Christians  of  Rome^ 
but  also  to  extinguish  Christianity  itself  by  making  the  profession 
sT  thereof  a  capital  crime.  This  reminiscence  is  recorded  by  Sulpicius 
Severus  ancTby  Orosius,**  and  still  more  clearly  by  Tertullian.  Twice 
the  latter  T\Titer  asserts  that  Nero  condemned  the  Christian  name. 
"Principe  Augusto  hoc  nomen  ortum  est.  Tiberio  disciplina  ejus 
inluxit.  Sub  Nerone  damnatio  invaluit.  .  .  .  Quales  simus,  dam- 
nator  ipse  demonstravit  .  .  .  et  tamen  permansit  evasis  omnibus 
hoc  solum  institutum  neronianum."**  The  word  ''institutum''  in 
the  language  of  Tertullian  means  law.  In  any  case,  it  is  question  of 
a  permanent  prohibitive  measure:  "damnatio  permansit."  In  an- 
other passage  the  same  writer  reminds  us  that  the  law  proscribing 

"Suip.  Severus,  Chron.  II,  28;  0;-osius,  Hist,  vii,  7.    Cf.  Treiischen,  p.  10,  11. 
**Tertull.,  Ad  nation. y  i,  7;  D'Ald?,  {op.  cit.,  p.  384-389)  after  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  problem  arrives  at  a  conclusion  sinular  to  our  own. 
»*Tertull.    Apol.  5., 
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the  Christians  originated  with  Nero.  "CJonsulite  commentarios 
vestros.  Illic  reperietis  primum  Neronem  in  hanc  sectam  cum  niaxime 
Romffi  orientem  csesarino  gladio  ferocisse,  (sed)  taU  dedicatore  damna- 
tionis  nostrse  etiam  gloriamur."** 

The  word  "commentarii"  stands  here  for  the  archives  of  the 
imperial  cabinet,  and  as  these  archives  were  inaccessible  sources, 
Tertullian's  appeal  to  them  is  more  rhetorical  than  practical.  Else- 
where and  in  a  more  simple  manner  he  mentions  as  his  som-ce  of  in- 
formation the  "Vitse  Csesarum,"  probably  those  of  Suetonius.  At 
.all  events,  there  is  an  immistakable  allusion  to  a  legalized,  bloody 
persecution  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  emperor.  Of  this 
there  is  a  still  more  convincing  attestation — the  earliest  we  possess — ^in 
the  writings  of  Suetonius . 

This  historian  (about  the  year  120)  was  not  a  psychological 
writer  of  history,  nor  had  he  the  temperament  of  a  tragedian,  after 
the  manner  of  Tacitus ;  he  rather  chronicled  events  with  the  precision 
and  artless  realism  which  we  note  in  a  table  of  contents.  Now  it  is 
noteworthy  that  Suetonius,  who  is  generally  at  great  pains  to  enumerate 
^  the  important  decisions  and  enactments  of  the  emperors,  the 
magistrates  and  the  senate,  fails  to  estabUsh  any  connection  between 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  imder  Nero  and  the  burning  of  Rome 
in  the  year  64.  This  omission  affords  good  ground  for  suspecting 
that  the  connection  of  the  two  events  as  recorded  by  Tacitus  may 
have  been  only  a  clever  conjecture  put  forth  rather  for  dramatic 
effect  than  because  of  its  ascertained  reality.  Furthermore,  Suetonius 
relates  that  the  Christians  were  pimished  with  torture  and  death 
"  because  they  practiced  a  new  and  maleficent  eligion'' — which  as- 
sertion seems  to  embody  not  a  literary  conjecture  but  a  juridical 
decision.  Finally,  a  mention  of  the  same  fact  appears  in  one  of  the 
enumerations  of  laws  so  common  in  the  works  of  Suetonius.  The 
law  in  question  is  not  referred  to  as  an  illustration  of  Nero^s  cruelty; 
on  the  contrary  it  is  reckoned  among  the  good  laws  enacted  by  him 
— laws  "new  and  severe,"  which  were  a  credit  to  his  reign  because 
their  object  was  reform  and  the  safeguarding  of  public  morality. 

^*"Multa  sub  eo  (Nerone)  et  animad versa  severe  et  coercita  nee  minus  instituta: 
.adhibitus  sumptibus  modus;  publicse  cjense  ad  sportulas  redactse;  interdictum  ne 
-quid  in  popinis  cocti  prseter  legumina  aut  holera  veniret,  cum  antea  nullum  non 
obsonii  genus  proponeretur;  adflicti  suppliciis  Chri^ftiani,  genus  hominum  super- 
..stititionis  novsB  et  maleficse,  vetiti  quadrigariorum  lusus,  quibus  inveterata  licentia 
passim  vagantibus  fallere  ac  furari  per  jocum  jus  erat;  pantomimarum  factiones  cum 
<psis  simul  relegatse;   ad  versus  falsarios.  .    .    ."    Suetonius,  NerOf  16. 
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Thus  are  enumerated  the  law  agamst  luxury,  the  law  against  cabarets, 
the  law  against  the  Christians,  the  law  against  gambling,  the  law 
against  clowns,  the  law  against  forgers,  etc."  Whence  it  is  plain 
that  the  prohibition  of  the  Christian  religion  had  been  made  the  object 
of  a  special  legislative  enactment. 

To  sum  up:  the  events  of  the  year  64  go  to  show  (1)  that  at  that 
date  Christianity  was  publicly  recognized  as  distinct  and  separate 
from  Judaism;  (2)  that  the  new  religion,  far  from  enjoying  the  pro- 
tection legally  accorded  to  the  Jews — "Sub  umbraculo  insignissimse 
religionis,  certe  Jicitae"*' — the  new  religion  was  the  direct  object  of 
-a  vexatious  prohibitory  law  enacted  by  Nero.  This  penal  legislation 
constituted,  as  it  were,  the  civil  and  political  status  of  Christianity. 

II. 

Having  severed  its  connection  with  Judaism  during  the  first 
-generation  of  its  existence,  Christianity  could  no  more  derive  its 
organic  unity  from  imity  of  race  than  from  the  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  law  which  was  regarded  by  Christians  as  having  been 
abolished.  Was  the  new  religion  therefore,  without  a  imifying  prin- 
ciple? Does  it  appear  as  an  organization  comprising  a  vaguely  defined 
multitude,  scattered  and  without  bond  of  union  like  the  proselytes 
in  the  looser  sense,  the  (popou/uvoc  zov  deov  of  the  Jewish  Dispersion  ? 
Can  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Cynics 
with  the  only  difference  that  its  teachings  and  practices  were  loftier 
and  more  pure?  If  such  were  the  case  Christianity  would  be  a  mass 
without  unity  or  cohesion,  as  powerless  to  propagate  and  perpetuate 
itself  as  were  those  sects  which  after  the  fashion  of  the  Cynics  swarmed 
in  the  cities  of  Greece  and  in  Rome.^" 

Similar,  likewise,  would  have  been  the  result  if  incipient 
Christianity  had  been  simply  a  spiritual  movement  of  such  a 
character  as  was,  for  instance,  that  of  Montanism  later  on.  It  is 
well  known  that  iii  the  early  Christian  communities  there  was  an 
extraordinary  effusion  of  charisms  or  gifts  of  a  supernatural  char- 
acter, or  at  least  which  appeared  to  be  such.  They  are  mentioned 
in  many  passages  of  the  Acts.    Thus  the  Spirit  commands,  the  Spirit 

>^ertull.,  Apol,  21. 

"" Non  licet  esse  Chiistianos."    Cf .  D'Al^s,  op.  cU.,  p.  387. 

"•See  Origen,  Contra  Celauvif  iii,  50,  where  Celsus  agrees  with  Origen  in  calling 
Attention  to  the  multitude  of  Cynic  and  other  propagandists  to  be  met  with  in  all 
^the  public  places.    Cf.  Acts  xvii,  17  seqq. 
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prophesies,  the  Spirit  is  manifested  in  visions,  in  dreams,  in  ecstasies^ 
in  prayers,  in  song;  the  Spirit  is  diffused  by  means  of  strange  and 
inexplicable  graces  such  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  etc. 

The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  recalls  in  retrospect 
the  primitive  Christian  preaching  as  being  foimded  on  the  testimony^ 
of  those  who  had  seen  the  Lord,  but  also  on  the  co-operation  of  God 
who  confirmed  their  testimony  by  "signs  and  wonders  and  with 
divers  miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  according  to  his  own 
wiir'  (Heb.  ii,  3-4).  It  is  nevertheless  an  indubitable  fact  that  Chris- 
tianity was  so  constituted  that  of  itself  it  was  bound  to  react  against 
the  sensational  effects  of  these  extraordinary  gifts.  That  St.  Paul 
believed  in  the  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  him  in  his  aposto-^ 
late,  and  in  the  reality  of  the  action  of  the  Spirit  as  displayed  in  the 
charisms  there  can  assuredly  be  no  doubt;  yet  he  does  not  consider 
these  extraordinary  manifestations  as  supreme  and  imquestionable. 
On  the  contrary,  he  holds  them  to  be  subordinate  to  two  principles, 
viz. :  in  the  first  place,  to  the  received  authentic  faith,  and  secondly, 
'  to  the  interests  of  the  general  edification."  "But  though  we  or  an 
angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  which 
we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  anathema''  (Gal.  i,  8);  and 
again:  "Wherefore  I  give  you  to  understand  that  no  man  speaking 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  calleth  Jesus  anathema"  (I  Cor.  xii,  3)."  The 
entire  instruction  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  concerning  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  might  here  be  recalled  as  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand 
(I  Cor.  xii,l-xiv,  40).  He  exhorts  the  Christians  of  Corinth  to  aspire 
after  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  especially  that  of  prophecy.  He  seems  to 
have  some  misgivings  concerning  the  irregularities  and  unintelligibility 
connected  with  the  gift  of  tongues.  The  man  who  has  the  gift  of 
prophecy  speaks  to  men,  is  understood  by  them ;  he  edifies,  encourages 
and  consoles  them,  whilst  nobody  understands  the  believer  w^ho 
speaks  with  tongues.  One  would  almost  say  that  the  sturdy  good 
sense  of  St.  Paul  cared  little  for  these  extraordinary  and  sterile  mani- 
festations. 

''But  now,  brethren,  if  1  come  unto  you  speaking  with  tongues, 
what  shall  I  profit  you,  unless  I  speak  to  you  either  by  way  of  revelation, 
or  of  knowledge,  or  of  prophesying,  or  of  teaching?  Even  things  without 
life,  giving  a  voice,  whether  pipe  or  harp,  if  they  give  not  a  distinction 
in  the  sounds,  how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  piped  or  harped?  For  if  the 
trumpet  give  an  uncertain  voice  who  shall  prepare  himself  for  war?    So 

*^See  H.  Gunkel,  Die  Wirkungen  des  Heilgen  Geistcs  (Gottingen,  1899)  p.  66-71. 
«Cf.  TI  Thesfl.,  ii.  15. 
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«ilso  ye,  unless  ye  utter  by  the  tongue  speech  easy  to  be  understood,  how 
shall  it  be  known  what  is  spoken?  for  ye  will  be  speaking  into  the 
air.  There  are,  it  may  be,  so  many  kinds  of  voices  in  the  world,  and  no 
kind  is  without  signification.  If  then  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  voice, 
I  shall  be  to  him  that  speaketh  a  barbarian,  and  he  that  speaketh  will  be 
a  barbarian  unto  me.  So  also  ye,  since  ye  are  zealous  of  spiritual  gifts, 
«eek  that  ye  may  abound  imto  the  edifying  of  the  church.  Wherefore 
let  him  that  speaketh  in  a  tongue  pray  that  he  may  interpret.  For  if  I 
pray  in  a  tongue,  my  spirit  prayeth,  but  my  understanding  is  unfruitful. 
...  I  thank  God,  I  speak  with  tongues  more  than  you  all:  howbeit  in 
the  church  I  had  ratheY  speak  five  words  with  my  understanding,  that  I 
might  instruct  others,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  a  tongue.  ...  If 
therefore  the  whole  church  be  assembled  together  and  all  speak  with 
tongueS)  and  thfere  come  in  men  unlearned  or  unbelieving,  will  they  not 
say  that  ye  are  mad?  .  .  .  What  is  it  then,  brethren?  When  ye  come 
together,  each  one  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a  revelation,  hath  a  tongue,  hath 
an  interpretation.  Let  all  things  be  done  unto  edifying  ...  for  God 
is  not  a  God  of  confusion,  but  of  peace.  ...  If  any  man  thinketh 
himself  to  be  a  prophet,  or  spiritual,  let  him  take  knowledge  of  the  things 
which  I  write  unto  you,  that  they  are  the  commandment  of  the  Lord." 
<I  Cor.  xiv.) 

Notwithstanding  the  spontaneous  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 
the  Apostle  proclaims  the  rights  of  an  authority  whose 
business  it  is  to  maintain  order  and  safeguard  the  faith  once  received, 
for  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion  but  of  peace. 

Christianity  is  not,  therefore,  primarily  a  religion  of  enthusiasm, 
but  neither  is  it  exclusively  a  religion  of  charity.  Caution  is  here 
necessary  to  avoid  mistaking  the  effect  for  the  cause,  the  fruit  for  the  tree. 

It  is  right  to  attach  great  importance  to  the  social  solidarity  which 
Christianity  established  between  its  adherents.  The  sympathy  and 
help  that  every  Jew  was  sure, to  find  in  any  Jewry  was  assured  in  each 
Christian  community  to  every  Christian  believer.  Few  of  the  Gospel 
sayings  found  a  more  responsive  echo  in  the  early  Christian  conscious- 
ness than  the  logion:  "I  was  hungrj'^,  and  ye  gave  me  to  eat;  I  was 
hirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  to  drink;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me 
n;  naked  and  ye  clothed  me;  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me;  I  was 
in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me''  (Matt,  xxv,  35  seq.)  Nothing  in 
Christianity  was  more  striking  to  the  eyes  of  the  pagan  onlookers 
than  the  mutual  love  of  the  brethren."  And  it  has  justly  been  ob- 
served that  the  tendency  to  solidarity  was  not  a  casual  phenomenon 
in  the  development  of  Christianity,  but  rather  an  essential  element, 
for  the  new  religion  had  from  the  outset  taken  the  form  of  a  brother- 
bood."    It  had  inherited  from  Judaism  a  religious  esteem  for  alms- 

''Lucian.,  Peregrin,,  13. 

"I  Thess.  iv,  9-10;  Rom.  xii,  10. 
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giving.  The  story  of  Tabitha  in  the  Acts  (ix,  36-43)  is  a  ChrLstiaa 
parallel  to  that  of  Tobias,  and,  as  it  were,  a  commentary  on  the  words: 
"Alms  deliver  from  all  sin  and  from  death."  (Tob.  iv,  11).  This 
spirit  of  almsgiving  is  free  from  all  trace  of  commimism,  since  it  is 
considered  desirable  that  each  one  have  the  means  of  giving  something 
to  the  needy,  not  only  for  the  merit  and  spiritual  benefit  accruing" 
therefrom,  but  also  for  the  happiness  that  results  from  such  acts  of 
charity  (Acts  xx,  33-35).  Christian  almsgiving  which  was  practiced 
primarily  with  regard  to  the  needy  among  the  faithful  (Gal.  vi,  10)^ 
took  on  a  twofold  form,  viz.  hospitality  <peXoSevea  which  consisted 
in  receiving  and  entertaining  the  brethren  who  chanced  to  pass,'*  and 
generous  donations  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  together  with  concerted 
action  for  the  same  purpose  Kocvca^ca,  By  means  of  a  regular  organized 
system  alms  were  collected  for  the  needs  of  the  indigent  belonging 
to  each  local  community,  for  the  support  of  missionaries  and  for 
the  relief  of  distant  conununities  when  in  distress.  Each  Christian 
congregation  seems  to  have  had  a  common  fund  to  which  the  faithful 
contributed  every  Sunday  according  to  their  means  (I  Cor.  xiv,. 
1-2).  The  Christian  community  of  Philippi  in  Macedonia  is  represented 
as  having,  as  it  were,  a  perpetual  fimd  open  to  St.  Paul  for  the  needs 
of  his  missionary  journeys  (Philipp.  iv,  15-16).  Such  duties  were 
inciunbent  on  the  wealthier  communities.  Thus  St.  Pual  writing 
'  to  the  Romans  exhorts  them  to  be  steadfast  in  prayer,  to  relieve  the 
necessities  of  the  saints  and  to  exercise  hospitality  (Rom.  xii,  12-13)."" 
We  are  told  likewise  that  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  being  in  distress 
were  relieved  by  means  of  volimtary  contributions  from  the  various 
rich  commimities  among  the  Grentiles."  Between  the  different  con- 
gregations there  was  a  constant  interchange  of  guests,  missionaries 
and  pecimiary  help,  as  also  of  friendly  counsel  and  the  various  other 
means  of  mutual  edification.  Professor  Harnack  referring  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Ignatian  letters  writes  as  follows,  and  his  observations 
would  be  just  as  true  if  applied  to  the  Christianity  of  the  time  of  St. 
Paul.  "What  a  continuity  of  mutual  friendly  relations  between 
the  different  communities!  Truly  they  were  of  one  heart  and  soul 
and  animated  for  one  another  with  a  true  fraternal  solicitude.  The 
material  assistance  rendered  in  this  connection  fades  into  insignificance 

»*Cf.  Rom.  xvi,  1-2  and  23. 

»Cf.  Heb.  xiii,  1  3  and  16;   I  Pet.  iv,  8-9. 

»«Rom.  XV,  25-28;  II  Cor.,  viii  1-xi,  15;  Gal.  ii,  10;  Acts  xi,  17  30.  In  Jeru- 
salem the  wealth  was  m  the  hands  of  the  Saducees  while  Christianity  was  recruited 
among  the  poorest  classes  whence  the  name  ''Ebionites"  given  to  the  Christians. 
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in  presence  of  the  evidences  of  the  intimate  solidarity  existing  as  a 
bond  of  union  between  the  different  communities  taken  as  a  whole 
...  a  spirit  which  led  them  to  console  and  help  one  another,  to 
share  mutually  their  joys  and  sorrows.  Thus  is  revealed  to  us  a  new 
world  of  solidarity  and  brotherly  love.""  But  needless  to  say,  this 
mutual  love  is  a  result,  a  fruit  of  something  else.  The  root  of  such 
a  sentiment  cannot  be  identified  with  the  sentiment  itself.  This 
root  is  the  Christian  faith  of  which  the  sentiment  is  but  the  practical 
manifestation.  The  main  spring  therefore  of  the  unity  of  Christianity 
is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  social  solidarity  by  which  it  was  so  strongly 
characterized. 

*  '    * 
* 

Should  the  basis  of  this  unity  be  sought  in  the  community  organi- 
zation which  prevailed  in  Christianity  from  the  beginning?  Historians 
have  been  not  a  little  inclined,  as  by  degrees  more  became  known 
concerning  the  pagan  collegia^  to  represent  the  Christian  communities 
as  associations  organized  after  the  same  fashion.  This  assimilation 
of  one  to  the  other,  it  was  thought,  might  perhaps  help  to  explain 
the  formation  of  Christianity  into  a  church!  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  alleged  resemblance  disappears  when  subjected  to  critical  observa- 
tion.** It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Christianity  separated  itself  from 
the  Jewries.  But  these  latter  were  organized  on  commimity  lines 
without  having  anything  in  common  with  the  collegia)  they  existed 
by  virtue  of  a  legal  regime  quite  different  from  that  of  the  collegia. 
The  Christian  cdmmimities  were  formed  imder  the  aegis  of  the  legal 
protection  accorded  to  the  Jews.  WTien  this  protection  was  with- 
drawn the  Christians  would  doubtless  have  organized  themselves  imder 
the  regime  of  the  collegia^  but  it  was  then  too  late  and  such  a  legisla- 
tion was  no  longer  possible. 

The  question  came  up  in  the  third  century  in  connection  with  the 
legal  status  of  ecclesiastical  property,  as  the  Church  was  already  in 
possession  of  the  cemeteries  and  the  places  of  worship,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  right  of  ownership  was  legally  recognized  at 
least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus  (222-235),  perhaps 
even  from  the  end  of  the  second  century."  ''  Poor  people  were  allowed 
to  organize  in  groups  with  a  view  to  provide  for  themselves  a  decent 

''Hamack,  Mission  und  AuahreUung  (Leipzig,  1902)  p.  141-142. 
"See  R.  Sohm,  Kirchenrecht  (Leipzig,  1892)  p.  75-77. 
"Cf.  Duchesne,  Hitt.  aneienne,  t.  I,  p.  383-384. 
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burial.  These  burial  associations  could  collect  monthly  dues,  possess 
property,  hold  meetings  of  a  religious  character,  and  they  were  repre- 
sented by  an  actor  or  agent  empowered  to  do  business  in  the  name 
of  the  association.  The  inscriptions  prove  that  such  associations 
existed  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  empire.  There  seems  to  be 
no  valid  reason  why  groups  of  Christians  should  not  have  been  allowed 
to  share  in  these  privileges.'"*  De  Rossi  sought  to  explain  by  this 
supposed  adoption  by  the  Christians  of  the  legal  status  accorded  to 
the  burial  associations,  the  fact  of  recognized  ecclesiastical  ownership 
in  the  third  century,  but  his  theory  has  not  been  generally  accepted, 
not  even  for  the  third  century  when  the  legislation  governing  the 
burial  associations  had  become  more  elastic  and  lenient.  How  indeed, 
it  is  justly  asked,  could  Christianity  which  was  a  imiversal  religion 
conceal  itself  imder  the  mask  of  these  little  associations?  Who  would 
"^  have  been  deceived  by  the  subterfuge?  How  could  the  Christian 
worship  with  its  regular  meeting  on  Sundays,  and  even  more  often 
during  the  week,  be  shielded  by  a  legislation  which  allowed  the  burial 
associations  to  hold  meetings  only  once  a  month?  How  could  the 
Christian  who  was  received  as  a  brother  in  all  the  churches  make  his 
status  square  with  the  law  prohibiting  membership  in  more  than  one 
burial  association?"  The  theory  is  still  less  satisfactory  for  the  first 
two  centuries,  for  during  that  period  the  laws  referring  to  the  asso- 
ciations were  extremely  rigorous.  The  formation  of  an  unauthorized 
society  was  then  regarded  as  a  crime,"  and  in  order  to  be  legally 
recognized,  an  association  needed  the  sovereign  fiat  of  tlie  emperor. 
We  can  hardly  suppose  that  such  an  authorization  was  ever  sought  by 
any  of  the  Christian  congregations.  It  is  even  doubtfiJ  if  they  could 
have  obtained  it  even  if  they  tried,  for  it  is  hard  to  see  how  Christianity 

«oibid.     See  F.  Girard,  Textes  de  droit  romain  (Paris,  1895),  p.  775-779. 

**Marcian.  Institut.j  lib.  Ill  {Digest,  lib.  xlvii,  Tit.  xxii,  §  1):  ''Mandatis 
principalibus  praecipitur  praesidibus  provincianim,  ne  patiantur  esse  collegia  sodalia 
neve  milites  collegia  in  castris  habeant.  Sed  permittitur  tenuioribas  stipe  menstni- 
am  conferre,  dum  tamen  semel  in  mense  coeant.  ne  sub  pnetextu  hujuamodi  illicitum 
collegium  coeat.  Quod  non  tautum  in  Urbe,  sed  et  in  Italia  et  in  provinciis  locum 
habere  divus  quoque  Sevenis  rescripsit.  Sed  religionis  causa  coire  non  prohibentur, 
d\un  tamen  per  hoc  non  fit  contra  senatus  consult  um,  quo  illicita  coll^ia 
arcentur.  Non  licet  autem  amplius  quam  unum  collegium  licitum  habere,  ut  est 
constitutum  et  a  divis  patribus:  et  si  quis  in  duobus  fuerit,  rescriptum  est  eligere 
eum  oportere,  in  quo  magis  esse  velit.  ..."  O.  Lenel,  Palingenesis  Juris  Civilis, 
Juris  ConsuUorum  reliquicB.  t.  I  (Leipzig,  1889),  p.  194. 

"Ulpian.  De  Officiis  Proconsul.,  lib.  vi  (Digest,  lib.  xlvii,  tit.  xxii.  §  2):  "Qui»- 
quis  illicitum  collegium  usurpaverit,  ea  paena  tenetur,  qua  tenentur  qui  hominibus 
armatis  loca  publica  vel  templa  occupasse  judicati  sunt."    Of.  Lenel,  t.  II,  p.  972. 
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could  be  authorized  as  a  burial  association  since  it  was  proscribed  as  a 
religion."  We  shall  not  therefore  try  to  conceive  of  the  Cliristian 
congregations  as  having  the  form  and  legal  status  of  a  collegium,  or 
Christianity  in  general  as  a  federation  of  such  particular  associations, 
for  Christianity,  according  to  all  the  available  evidence,  appeared 
not  under  the  guise  of  a  multitude  of  collegia,  but  simply  and  solely 
as  a  religion.  But  it  was  of  the  essence  of  that  rehgion  to  establish  ^ 
a  bond  of  unity  between  its  members." 

We  may  therefore  recall  in  concluding  that  Christianity  though 
disengaged  from  Judaism  and  emancipated  from  the  race  idea,  appears 
nevertheless  endowed  with^a  strong  religious  unity.  This  feature 
can  neither  be  accounted  for  by  the  action  of  the  Spirit  manifesting 
itself  in  the  extraordinary  gifts,  nor  by  the  mutual  love  which  pro- 
duced social  solidarity  among  the  early  Christians,  nor  in  fine,  by  an 
alleged  legal  organization,  viz.:  one  after  the  fashion  of  the  collegia. 
The  root  principle  of  this  unity  characteristic  of  a  church  must  be 
sought  elsewhere. 

Pierre  Batiffol. 


"Gaius,  lib.  Ill,  ad  edictum  provinciale  (Digest,  lib.  Ill,  tit.  IV,  §  1):  "Neque 
societas  neque  collegium  neque  hujustnodi  corpus  passim  omnibus  habere  conceditur: 
nam  et  legibus  et  senatus  consultis  et  principalibus  constitutionibus  ea  res  coercetur. 
Paucifl  admodiun  in  causis  concessa  sunt  hujusmodi  corpora:  ut  ecce  vectigalium 
publicorum  sociis  permissum  est  coipus  habere  vel  auri-fodinarum,  vel  argenti- 
fodinarum  et  salinarum.  Item  collegia  Romse  certa  sunt,  quorum  corpus  senatus 
consulti"?  atque  constitutionibus  principalibus  confirmatum  est,  veluti  pistorum  et 
quonimdam  aliorum,  et  naviculariorum,  qui  et  in  provinciis  sunt.  Quibus  autem 
permissum  est  corpus  habere  collegii  societatis  sive  cujusque  alterius  eorum  nomine, 
proprium  est  ad  exemplum  reipublicae  habere  res  communes  arcam  communem  et 
octorem  sive  syndicum,  per  quem  tanquam  in  republica,  quod  communiter  agi  fierique 
oporteat,  agatur  fiat.  ..."     Lenel.  t.  I,  p.  194. 

••"Corpus  sumus  de  conscientia  religionis  et  disciplinae  unitate  et  spei  foedere", 
wrote  Tertullian  about  the  year  200  (Apol,  39)  using  the  word  "corpus"  in  the 
juridical  sense  of  association. 


THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  ANCIENT 

EAST* 

Gabriel  Oussani^  D*  D* 

In  the  remarkable  progress  of  human  knowledge  m  every  branch 
of  learning  duruag  the  last  half  century,  no  science  can  claim  to  have 
made  greater  strides  than  Ancient  History,  with  its  sister  branch. 
Archeology.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  penetrating  spirit 
and  assiduous  labors  of  oiu-  modern  Historians,  Archeologists,  Ex- 
plorers, Travellers,  Decipherers  and  Philologists  have  succeeded  in 
scoring  one  of  the  most  brilliant  successes  that  lie  to  the  credit  of  the 
human  intellect.  The  histqry  of  progress  in  this  department  of  Ancient 
History  and  Archeology  is  a  peculiar  one.  As  Hilprecht  says:  "It 
is  a  history  so  full  of  dramatic  effects  and  genuine  surprises,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  unique  and  far  reaching  in  its  results  and  bearings, 
that  it  will  always  read  more  Uke  a  thrilling  romance  penned  by  the 
skillful  hand  of  a  gifted  writer  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  power 
of  imagination  than  like  a  plain  and  sober  presentation  of  actual 
facts  and  events."' 

The  historical  researches  into  the  early  historic  and  pre-historic 
periods  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Italy  and  Rome,  as  well  as  the  archeo- 
iogical  discoveries  made  at  Hissarlik,  Mycena),  Tiryns  the  Argive 
Heneum,  Gnossos,  Carthage,  Cyprus  and  Rome  are  too  well  known  to 
be  here  described;  and  the  names  of  Schliemann,  Monimsen,  Evans, 
di  Cesnola,  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Reinach,  Boissier,  Boni  and  others 
are  associated  with  some  of  the  most  startling  and  romantic  discoveries 
of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  even  more  thrilling  and  more  fascinating  have  been  the 
archeological  discoveries  made  in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Media 
and  Persia,  Palestine,  Syria,  Arabia,  Phoenicia,  and  the  land  of  the 
Hittites.  These  have  so  completely  revolutionized  our  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  East  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  new  worlds, 
which  had  disappeared  from  the  scene  of  history  for  more  than  twenty- 

^his  article  is  a  condensation  of  the  author's  inaugural  lecture  in  his  course  of 
Oriental  History  and  Biblical  Archeology  at  Dunwoodie  Seminary. 

^Explorations  in  Bible  Lands  during  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Philadelphia,  1903. 
p.  3. 
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five  centuries,  and  had  been  entirely  forgotten,  have  been  brought 
back  to  our  view  in  all  their  ancient  majesty. 

Centuries  before  Greece  or  Rome  attained  any  political  or  literary 
importance,  these  West- Asiatic  empires  had  already  ended  their  brilliant 
political,  social  and  literary  career.  When  Rome  was  but  an  infant, 
Ninive  had  already  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth;  Babylon 
was  doomed;  Pithom,  Thebes  and  Memphis  demolished;  Tyre  and 
Sidon  eclipsed;  Carkemish  ruined  and  forgotten;  Jerusalem  desolated; 
Damascus  and  Lachish  destroyed, — not  to  speak  of  the  still  older 
centers  of  civilization  of  Southern  Babylonia,  such  as  Ur,  Nippur, 
Shurgal,  Tello,  Larsa,  Sippara,  and  Lagash,  where  mighty  kings  once 
held  their  sway.  AU  these  glorious  nations  were  dead  for  us.  AU  that 
was  left  of  their  former  glory  lay  buried  for  thousands  of  years  under 
the  fertile  soil  of  those  immortal  oases  and  wadies  which  once  resounded 
with  their  mighty  exploits,  and  from  which  civilization  and  arts, 
science  and  inventions,  law  and  ethics,  religion  and  morals  originated 
and  spread  to  the  utmost  parts  of  the  Earth. 

It  was  reserved  to  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  to  disinter  from  the  deepest  strata 
of  mounds  and  ruins  the  impressive  remains  of  those  forgotten  West- 
Asiatic  peoples.  Their  capitals  and  cities,  temples  and  palaces,  schools 
and  libraries  have  been  found  and  excavated,  and  their  historical 
records  and  inscriptions  deciphered  and  studied  by  a  legion  of  com- 
petent Occidental  scholars  and  archeologists. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  little  or  nothing  was 
known  of  these  ancient  civilizations.  The  very  Uttle  we  knew  about 
them  had  come  down  to  us  either  in  legendary  form  or  in  vague  and 
popular  traditions  handed  down  by  a  few  unreliable  Persian,  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  The  isolated  allusions  scattered  in  some  of 
the  historical  and  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory.  To-day,  however,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  our 
modern  scholars  and  archeologists,  we  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
history,  chronology,  religion,  mythology,  languages,  Uteratures,  arts 
and  civilization  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Sumerians,  Babylonians, 
Assyrians,  Elamites,  Old  Persians,  Hittites,  Israelites,  Aramaeans  and 
the  numerous  Canaanitish  tribes,  Phoenicians,  Ancient  Arabs  and  a 
number  of  other  minor  tribes  which  once  made  their  power  felt  over 
the  historical  lands  of  Western  Asia.  With  their  contemporary 
monuments  and  records  at  our  disposal  we  can  penetrate  into  the 
most  obscure  periods  of  their  history;    and,  in  many  cases,  we  are 
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furnished  with  such  an  abundance  of  materials  as  to  enable  us  to 
write  their  history  with  far  more  accuracy  and  certainty  than  the 
primitive  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  even  of  some  periods  of 
medieval  Europe. 

"The  nineteenth  century,"  to  conclude  with  the  words  of  Dr.  Price,, 
of  Chicago,  **has  been  really  the  century  of  romance — romance  in  ex- 
ploration, in  discovery,  in  invention,  in  thought,  in  science,  in  art  and  in 
life.  The  achievements  of  man  have  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
dreams  of  the  forefathers.  We  have  not  only  made  but  discovered  vast 
periods  of  history,  and  history  has  receded  by  discoveries  through  a  period 
of  more  than  four  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  This  history 
has  been  duv  out  of  mounds,  tombs  and  pyramids.  It  has  been  found 
written  on  granite,  alabaster,  wood,  clay,  and  papyrus.  It  has  been  read 
and  translated  from  tablets,  rolls,  cylinders.,  statues,  obelisques,  mummies-- 
and  inscriptions,  and  through  a  series  of  marvellous  discoveries  and  ro- 
mantic events  we  have  been  let  into  the  secrets  of  wonderful  centuries^ 
of  hitherto  unknown  peoples  and  events. '** 

The  Connection  Between  Oriental  Archeology  and  the  Old  Testament. 

Tliese  archeological  discoveries,  apart  from  their  intrinsic  value- 
as  trustworthy  sources  for  the  reconstruction  and  study  of  the  history^ 
languages,  religion,  literature  and  civilization  of  the  ancient  East^ 
possess  a  special  interest  for  the  student  of  the  Bible;  and  in  this^ 
capacity  they  strongly  appeal  to  all  earnest  students  of  religion. 

Here  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself:  how  is  Oriental 
Archeology  associated  with  the  study  of  the  Bible?  The  question  is 
a  fair  one,  and  the  answer  to  it  simple;  for  even  a  superficial  glance 
at  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  will  show  the  existence  of  this 
close  relation.  The  connection  between  Oriental  Archeology  and  the 
Old  Testament  rests  mainly  on  the  fact  that  Hebrew  revelation  or 
literature  is,  after  all,  a  literature  distinctly  Oriental,  both  in  form 
and  contents,  and,  consequently,  so  remote  from  our  modern  and 
Western  types  and  ideals  that  even  the  most  elaborate  and  ingenious 
efforts  to  grasp  it  fall  short  of  the  objective  unless  we  study  it  in  the 
light  of  other  ancient  and  modern  Oriental  literatures.  Hebrew  litera- 
ture is  a  literature  intensely  human  and  universal;  for  it  contains 
history,  biography,  geography,  popular  traditions,  legislations,  cere- 
monial institutions,  ethical  teaching  and  a  manifold  national  and 
religious  poetry.  But  all  these  literary  and  religious  productions 
are  conceived  and  presented  in  such  a  way,  and  from  such  special 
historical,  religious,  and  literary  points  of  view,  that  were  we  to  measure 

^Tke  Monuments  and  the  Old  TestameiU.     Chicago,  1902.     .3d  edit,     p.'  17. 
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smd  interpret  them  according  to  our  own  modern  standards  and  ideals 
ve  should  completely  fail  in  estimating  their  real  character  and  con- 
tents. Oriental  Archeology,  therefore,  together  with  the  study  of  the 
other  Semitic  languages  and  Uteratures,  which  are  akin  to  those  of 
the  Old  Testament  writings,  will  furnish  us  with  the  only  real  key 
for  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  latter,  and  will  provide  us  with 
invaluable  aids  for  fully  grasping  their  true  nature  and  significance. 
Moreover,  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament  deals  with  tribes  and 
peoples  who  are  not  only  closely  related  to  the  BibUcal  people  in  race, 
language  and  civiUzation,  but  who  have  played  also  a  great  part  in 
the  history  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World. 

"Now  these  tribes  and  nations,"  as  Prof.  MacCurdy  remarks,  "lived 
their  lives  and  played  their  parts  in  a  definite,  restricted  portion  of  the 
Orient.  These  are  ^  the  Bible  lands' — the  arena  upon  which  the  God  of 
History,  of  Providence  and  of  Redemption  especially  displayed  His  power 
and  grace.  The  great  primary  revelation  of  His  dealings  with  men  is 
embodied,  of  course,  in  the  Hebrew  literature.  These  Bible  lands,  thanks 
to  the  wonderful  and  imexpected  modem  excavations  and  discoveries, 
have  yielded  to  us  a  secondary  revelation.  It  is  subordinate,  indeed,  to 
the  first;  but  it  is  richly  supplementary  and  illustrative.  It  is  the  province 
of  Oriental  Archeology  to  deal  with  the  people,  countries  and  languages 
of  the  Bible  so  as  to  bring  out  their  true  relations  to  Bible  teaching.  They 
were  formerly  regarded  as  the  mere  framework  of  the  picture.  Now 
ive  are  learning  that  they  make  up  its  groundwork,  its  coloring  and  its 
X^erspective.  They  embrace,  in  a  word,  what  is  material  in  the  revelation, 
apart  from  what  is  spiritual  and  ideal.  And  these  elements,  the  outward 
and  the  inward,  are  to  us  inseparable,  as  they  were  in  their  evolution 
mutually  involved  and  interwoven."' 

And  first  of  all  we  nmst  not  forget  the  fact  that  the  Hebrews 
Tvere  a  sister-nation  of  the  Assyro-Babylonians,  Arabs,  Aramseans 
and  other  tribes  of  Western  Asia.  Their  blood-kinship  can  be  fairly 
demonstrated  on  ethnographical  and  linguistic  grounds.  This  is  also 
clearly  attested  by  the  author  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  *  whose  gene- 

^OrierUcU  Research  and  the  Bible  in  Hilprecht's  Recent  Research  in  Bible  Lands. 
Philadelphia,  1897.     pp.  4,  5. 

^f.  Dillmann's  Commentary  on  Genesis.  English  translation,  Edinburgh,  1897. 
Vol.  I,  pp.  319  ff;  and  Delitzsch's  Commentary,  (Eng.  tiaasl.)  Vol.  I.  pp,  303  ff. 
Mitchell,  The  World  Before  Abraham  Boston,  1901.  pp.  264-5.  W.  Wade,  Old 
Testament  History^  London ,  2d  edit.  1903.  pp.  63  ff.  Driver,  Commentary  on 
ihe  Book  of  Genesis^  London,  1904.  pp.  112-114.  Lenormant,  F.,  Les  Origines 
de  Vhiftoire,  etc.  Paris,  1882.  Part  II.  pp.  316  ff.  (Eiig.  tr.  by  Dr.  F.  Brown. 
New  York,  1884).  Ndldeke,  Semitische  Sprache.  Leipzig,  2d  edit.  1899.  p.  3; 
And  his  article  "Semitic  Language**,*'  in  the  EncyclopcBiia  Britannica,  9th  edit.  Vol. 
XXI,  p.  673;  W.  Wright,  Lectures  on  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Semitic  Lan- 
guages, Cambridge,  1890.  pp.  3,  4.  Cf.  also  Gunkel  and  Hblzinger's  Commentariea 
on  Gencbis  in  the  Nowack  and  Marti  series  respectively,  ad  locum. 
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alogical  table  of  the  nations,  although  based  in  the  main  on  geographi- 
cal and  political  considerations  rather  than  on  historical  or  ethnograph- 
ical principles,  niay  nevertheless  be  accepted  as  correct  in  its  ascription 
of  a  common  ancestral  relationship  to  these  Semitic  nations.  Conse- 
quently our  modem  researches  and  investigations  into  the  origins, 
migrations,  national  formation,  and  primitive  social  and  religious 
organization  of  the  early  Semites,  based  on  modern  archeological 
discoveries,  are  of  paramoimt  importance  for  the  correct  understanding 
of  the  primitive  history  of  the  Hebrews. 

On  linguistic  grounds  their  mutual  relation  is  no  less  close  and 
important.  The  language  of  the  Hebrews  and  of  the  Old  Testament 
writings  in  general  is  a  sister  branch  of  that  group  of  languages  which, 
from  the  time  of  Eichhorn,'  have  been  generally  called  Semitic;  and 
which  were  spoken  by  the  Assyro-Babylonians,  Aramaeans,  Phoenicians, 
Canaanites,  Arabs  and  others.  Cionsequently  our  modem  researches 
into  the  origin,  formation  and  development  of  the  Semitic  languages 
based  on  modem  archeological  discoveries,  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  proper  imderstanding  of  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Assyrian,  South-Arabian,  Phcenician  and  Aramsean  philology  has 
immensely  facilitated  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  solved  many  of  its 
diflBculties  both  in  grammar  and  diction.*  Many  Hebrew  words 
occur  but  once  in  the  Old  Testament;  some  indeed  not  at  all;  while 

*N6ldeke,  op.  cit.,  p.  673.  Contrast  Prof.  Toy's  note  in  Dr.  Murray's  Lectures 
on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Psalter,  New  York,  1880,  where  he  remarks  that  "A.  L. 
SchlOzer  in  his  article  on  the  Chaldeans  in  Eichhom's  Repertorium  fiir  biblische  und 
morgcnlandische  litteratur,  Part  8,  p.  161  (1781)  seems  to  speak  of  the  term  *Shemitic' 
as  if  he  were  its  inventor,  and  its  use  in  that  article  is  the  earliest,  so  far  as  appears. 
But  Eichhorn  himself  in  his  AUgemeine  Bibliothek  der  biblisclien  litteratur,  vi.  772 
(1794),  claims  to  have  betn  the  first  to  substitute  'Shemitic*  for  'Oriental'  (the  pre- 
vious designation  of  these  languages),  and  he  must  have  known  of  Schldzer's  use  of 
it.     It  was  through  Eichhorn  that  the  term  gained  currency."     pp.  1,  2. 

•Cf.  Delitzsch  Frd,  The  Hebrew  Language  Viewed  in  the  Light  of  Assyrian  Research, 
London,  1883.  Prolegomena  eincs  neuen  heb^ram.  Worterbuchs  zum  A.  T.  Leipzig, 
1886.  Assyrische  Grammatik,  Berlin,  1889,  (a  second  edition  is  just  out);  and  his 
Babel  and  Bible,  Eng.  tr.,  pp.  29,  30;  BoscAwen,  The  Bible  and  the  Monuments,  London, 
1895,  pp.  17-36;  Evette,  New  Light  on  the  Bible  and  the  Holy  Land,  New  York,  1892, 
pp.  444  flf.;  Haupt,  P.,  "Assyrian  Phonology"  in  Hebraica,  Chicago,  1885,  Vol.  I, 
p.  3;  and  especially  H.  Zimmem  in  the  3d  edition  of  Dr.  Schrader's  Die  Keilinsch^ 
riften  und  das  Alte  Testament,  Leipzig,  1903;  as  well  as  Dr.  Buhl's  last  edition  of 
Gesenius'  HtbnUscke^Wort^rbuch;  and  Brown-Driver-Briggs,  Hebrew-English  lexicon 
of  the  Old  Testament  (based  on  that  of  Gesenius),  Oxford  and  Boston,  1891  flf.  cf.  also 
F.  Hommel's  Ancient  Hebicw  Tradition,  passim.  New  York,  1897;  and  his  SUdara- 
bische  Chrestomathie,  Munich,  1893;  also  the  several  publications  of  Mordtmann, 
Winckler,  D.  H.  Mtiller,  Weber,  Hal^vy,  PraBtoiius,  Littmann,  and  Ed.  Glaser  on  the 
South-Arabian  inscriptions  and  Sabean  philology. 
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a  great  number  of  others  have  come  down  to  us  tlirough  the  often 
misleading  vocalization  of  the  Massoretes.  Their  meaning  had  to 
be  ascertained  by  a  long,  painful,  and  often  unsuccessful  comparative 
process.  Now,  however,  the  correct  meaning  of  many  of  them  has 
been  ascertained  by  the  discovery  in  some  one  of  the  newly  discovered 
cognate  Semitic  languages  of  those  words  in  scores  or  hundreds  of 
connections.  This  fact,  especially  from  the  side  of  the  Assyro-Baby- 
lonian  language,  the  extent  of  whose  vocabulary  is  not  yet  measured, 
gives  great  assistance  in  the  linguistic  study  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  significance,  too,  of  the  proper  names  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which,  as  Lagarde,  Hommel,  Noldeke,  Winckler,  Cheyne,  Gray  and 
others  have  shown,  throw  such  light  on  the  religious  evolution  of 
Israel,  is  greatly  enhanced  by  these  linguistic  additions  to  our  knowl- 
edge.' And  in  general  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  correct 
understanding  of  the  Old  Testament  rests  mainly,  though  not  solely, 
on  the  correct  understanding  of  the  grammar,  syntax  and  vocabulary 
of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written. 

The  history  of  the  Hebrew  people,  the  geography  of  its  land 
and  territories  are  also  inseparably  connected  with  those  of  the  peoples 
of  Western  Asia  and  of  their  Semitic  brethren  in  particular.  Pales- 
tine, the  home  of  the  Hebrew  people,  was  situated  in  the  most  central 
portion  of  Western  Asia.  On  the  southwest  were  the  dwellers  of  the 
Nile,  the  inhabitants  of  an  illustrious  land  which  had  long  led  the 
van  of  civilization;  on  the  northwest,  bound  to  them  by  common 
blood  and  speech,  were  the  sea-traders  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Phoe- 
nicians; to  the  northeast  were  located  their  brethren,  the  Syrians,  the 
land-traders  of  antiquity;  while  on  the  northeast  were  the  two  power- 
ful empires  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  Israel's  promised  land  was 
consequently  the  centre  of  gravitation  of  the  ancient  Eastern  world. 
Canaan  was  the  bridge  uniting  the  two  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa; 
on  every  side  and  through  her  ran  the  great  highways  of  the  nations. 
On  the  south  lay  the  trans-desert  road  from  Egypt,  through  Petra 
and  Duma  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  East,  iihe  caravan  route,  as 

'Hommel,  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition^  passim.  NOldeke-Kautsche-Gray-Cheyne's 
classical  article  "Names*'  in  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Biblica.  Gray,  Studies  in 
Hebrew  Proper  NameSj  London,  1896.  Jacobs,  Studies  in  Biblical  Archeology ^  London, 
1894,  ch.  4  and  5.  N61deke  in  Z.  D.  M.  G.,  1886,  pp.  148-157;  1888,  pp.  470-487. 
M.  Jastrow,  in  the  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis,  1894,  pp.  19  fF;  101-127; 
1900,  pp.  82-105.  Stade  in  ZATW.,  1885,  pp.  175-185;  and  the  important  contribu- 
tions on  the  subject  by  Von  Ciall,  Winckler,  Honunel,  Cheyne,  Sayce,  Lidzbareki, 
Lagarde  and  others. 
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to-day y  from  Damascus  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Arabia;  up  along  the 
coast  plains  went  the  caravans  from  Iferpt  to  Pha*nicia  and  the 
North;  another  branch  of  this  great  coast  road,  cutting  across  the 
southeastern  end  of  Moimt  Garmel  and  the  plain  of  Esdraelbn,  reaf^ecL 
Damascus  and  Assyria  and  Babylonia  beyond." 

Not  far  from  her  and  almost  within  reach  of  her  borders  took 
place  the  most  memorable  events  of  ancient  history.  Wars  and 
conquests,  military  expeditions  and  sieges,  famous  campaigns  and 
battles,  political  revolutions  and  struggles,  the  formation,  rise  and  pass- 
ing of  empires  were  constantly  witnessed  by  the  descendants  of 
Abraham,  who  were  often  dragged  into  these  poUtical  struggles  and 
made  the  scapegoat  of  the  conquerors'  wrath.  It  is  true  that  m 
their  earlier  days  the  Hebrews  enjoyed  a  most  remarkable  seclusion^ 
which  was  necessary  for  the  development  of  their  national  and  re- 
ligious Ufe.  But  when  this  had  been  realized,  they  were  thrown  by 
virtue  of  their  location  and  spirit  of  national  independence  intb  the 
tempestuous  stream  of  wars,  seditions  and  struggles.  Thus  their 
history  became  so  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  Western  Asia  a» 
to  form  an  integral  part  of  it. 

The  Old  Testament  is,  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  a  history - 
and  a  history  of  so  deep  and  enduring  a  significance  that  it  has  no 
equal.  Even  the  prophetical  narratives  which  abound  in  these  complex 
Hebrew  literary  compositions,  are  cast  in  an  historical  framework 
which  must  be  carefully  examined  if  one  would  discover  their  true 
significance.  Indeed,  until  their  historical  setting  has  been  determined^ 
it  is  very  diflScult  to  understand  them  properly.  Those  early  Hebrew,, 
ecclesiastical  statesixien^  and  reformers,  whom  we  are  now  accustomed 
to  call  by  the  rather  misleading  term  "  prophets/'  held  in  their  handa 
for  many  centuries  the  fortunes  of  the  Hebrew  race.  The  part  which 
they  played,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  destiny  of  their  own  as  wett 
in  that  of  neighboring  nations  is  indeed  a  striking  one.  There  is 
scarcely  a  phase  of  religious  or  social  life  in  the  history  of  the 
IsraeUtes  which  has  not  been  in  one  way  or  another  influenced  by  the 
active  ministry  of  these  Hebrew  prophets,  whose  idea  of  a  universal 
kingdom  under  a  supreme  theocratic  government  has  so  deeply  in- 
fluenced their  successors  in  the  Jewish  Synagogue  and  in  the  Christiaa 
Church. 

■Cf.  the  very  pertinent  remarks  on  the  subject  by  G.  A.  Smith  in  his  Historical' 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  10th  edit.,  New  York,  1903,  ch.  T,  pp.  1-43.  Sayce^ 
Patriarchal  Palestine,  London,  1895,  pp.  15-35. 
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The  history  of  the  Jewish  people  is  closely  bound  up  in  a  great 
-variety  of  ways  with  that  of  the  other  peoples  of  Western  Asia.  No 
other  nation  has  been  so  distinctly  imwarlike  as  the  Hebrews;  yet 
no  other  nation  has  played  a  more  prominent  part  on  the  world-stage 
of  history.  The  Hebrew  historians  tell  us  their  side  of  these  inter- 
Tiational  events;  they  looked  at  them  from  their  own  point  of  view, 
imd  gave  them  their  own  religious  interpretation.  But  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt,  of  Assyria,  of  Babylonia,  of  Moab,  and  of  the  nations 
of  Western  Asia  give  us  a  version  of  these  same  events  from  a  different 
viewpoint,  and  in  a  more  concise  and  documentary  form.  Placed  side 
by  side,  these  parallel  narratives  form  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  for  historical  investigation;  many  features  of  which  have 
already  been  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  critical  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  of  the  archeological  discoveries  of  the  ancient 
Eastern  world. 

This  community  of  blood,  of  origin,  of  speech,  and  of  historical 
and  political  association  between  the  Hebrew  people  and  those  of 
Western  Asia  involves  a  community  of  religious  and  social  organiza- 
tion and  ideas.  The  social  and  religious  life  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
must  have  shared  in  great  measure  the  same  phases  and  the  same 
stages  of  evolution  as  those  of  the  surroimding  nations. 
Oonsequently,  we  must  expect  to  find  in  all  of  them  the  common 
traits  which  have  been  so  prominently  brought  out  by  the  archeo- 
logical discoveries  in  Bible  lands.  This,  of  course,  does  not  exclude 
-supernatural  co-operation  in  the  development  of  the  religion  of  Israel. 
But  we  cannot  overlook  or  underrate  the  human  elements  of  race, 
temperament,  speech,  traditions,  and  primitive  religious  and  ethical 
ideas;  and  these  the  Jews  shared  in  common  with  the  other  West- 
Asiatic  peoples. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Oriental  Archeology  has  to  do  with  the 
Old  Testament  in  all  its  aspects;  namely,  as  religion,  history  and 
literature. 

The  permanent  and  beneficial  effects  which  Assyriolog)^,  Egypt- 
ology, and  the  other  branches  of  Oriental  Archeology  have  produced 
in  the  correct  understanding  of  the  Hebrew  History  and  Literature 
liave  been  admirably  set  forth  by  Dr.  Driver,  in  his  learned  essay 
on  "Hebrew  Authority." 

"The  general  result  of  the  archeological  and  anthropological  researches 
of  the  past  half-centmy  has  been  to  take  the  Hebrews  out  of  the  isolated 
position  which,  as  a  nation,  they  seemed  previously  to  hold,  and  to  demon- 
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strate  their  affinities  with,  and  often  their  dependence  upon,  the  civiliza- 
tions by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Tribes  more  or  less  closely  akin 
to  themselves  in  both  language  and  race  were  their  neighbors  alike  on  the 
north,  on  the  east  and  on  the  south;  in  addition  to  this,  on  each  side  there 
towered  above  them  an  ancient  and  imposing  civilization, — that  of  Baby- 
lonia, from  the  earliest  times  active,  enterprising,  and  full  of  life;  and 
that  of  Egypt,  hardly  if  at  all,  less  remarkable  than  that  of  Babylonia, 
though  more  self  contained  and  less  expansive.  The  civilization  which, 
in  spite  of  the  long  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  left  its  mark, 
however,  most  distinctly  upon  the  culture  and  Uterature  of  the  Hebrews 
was  that  of  Babylonia.  It  was  in  the  East  that  the  Hebrew  traditions 
placed  both  the  cradle  of  humanity  and  the  more  inmiediate  home  of  their 
Own  ancestors;  and  it  was  Babylonia  which,  as  we  now  know,  exerted 
during  many  centuries  an  influence,  once  unsuspected,  over  Palestine 
itself. 

It  is  true,  the  facts  thus  disclosed  do  not  in  any  degree  detract  from 
that  religious  pre-eminence  which  has  always  been  deemed  the  inalienable 
characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  race:  the  spiritual  intuitions  and  experiences 
of  its  great  teachers  retain  still  their  uniqueness;  but  the  secular  institu- 
tions of  the  nation,  and  even  the  material  elements  upon  which  the  re- 
ligious system  of  the  Israelites  was  itself  constructed,  are  seen  now  to  have 
been  in  many  cases  conmion  to  them  with  their  neighbors.  Thus  their 
beliefs  about  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  world,  their  social  usages, 
their  code  of  criminal  and  civil  law,  their  religious  institutions,  can  no 
longer  be  viewed,  as  was  once  possible,  as  differing  in  kind  from  those  of 
other  nations,  and  determined  in  every  feature  by  a  direct  revelation 
from  Heaven;  all,  it  is  now.  known,  have  substantial  analogies  among 
other  peoples,  the  distinctive  character  which  they  exhibit  among  the 
Hebrews  consisting  in  the  spirit  with  which  they  are  infused  and  the 
higher  principles  of  which  they  are  made  the  exponent.  Their  literature, 
moreover,  was  not  exempt  from  the  conditions  to  which  the  literature 
of  other  nations  was  subject;  it  embraces,  for  instance,  narratives  relating 
to  what  we  should  term  the  pre-historic  age,  similar  in  character  and  scope 
to  those  occurring  in  the  literature  of  other  countries.  There  are  many 
representations  and  statements  in  the  Old  Testament  which  only  appear 
in  their  proper  perspective  when  viewed  in  the  light  thrown  upon  them 
by  archeology.  And  in  some  cases,  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  not  possible  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  they  must  be  interpreted  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  in  which  past  generations  have  commonly  understood  them.'** 

Oriental  Archeology  as  a  Science :    Its  Object  and  Limits. 

Archeology  is  sometimes  defined  as  "the  science  of  all  the  human 
past.^'  According  to  this  definition,  all  documents,  literary  or  material, 
all  products  of  human  activity,  all  relics  of  bygone  generations,  every- 
thhig  on  which  man  has  set  his  impress,  should  belong  to  the  archeo- 
logist's  field  of  investigation,  his  end  being  to  reconstitute  the  history 
of  the  past,  the  evolution  of  the  human  race  in  all  its  varied  activities.** 

•In  D.  G.  Hogarth's  Authority  and  Archeology  Sacrtd  and  Profane,  London, 
2d  edit.,  1899,  pp.  6-8. 

*'D.  G.  Hogarth,  op.  eU.,  pp.  vi-vii. 
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But  this  definition  embraces  too  much,  and  leaves  too  small  a  function 
to  History.  It  has  been  justly  observed  that  if  the  archeologist 
is  to  have  for  his  part,  not  only  the  work  of  discovering,  deciphering, 
and  comparing  the  documents  of  the  past,  but  also  that  of  picturing 
the  society  of  which  they  are  the  product,  nothing  is  left  for  the  historian 
to  do.  Consequently,  it  will  be  better  to  restrict  the  function  of 
archeology  to  the  study  of  the  material  documents,  leaving  their 
literary  treatment,  interpretation,  etc.,  to  the  historian.  Thus  arch- 
eology can  be  aptly  defined  as  "  the  science  which  treats  of  the  material 
remains  of  man's  past."" 

The  initial  work  of  the  archeologist,  then,  is  that  of  seeking  after 
the  material  remains  of  the  past,  and  this  consists  mainly  in  systematic 
explorations  and  excavations.  Such  work  necessarily  presupposes 
a  vast  and  extensive  knowledge  of  history  and  geography.  Besides, 
it  requires  a  practical  skill  in  handling  and  directing  the  material 
work  of  digging  and  unearthing  mounds  and  ruins.*'  As  models 
of  this  type  of  scientific  explorers  we  may  mention  men  Uke  Layard, 
Schliemann,  Evans,  Mariette,  Petrie,  de  Sarzec,  de  Morgan,  Hilprecht, 
Koldwey,  Sellin  and  others.  The  second  function  of  archeology 
consists  in  examining  the  material  documents  and  finds,  in  determining 
their  quality  and  genuineness  as  well  as  their  age  and  contents.  The 
third  function  consists  in  ordering  these  same  material  docimients; 
and  in  this  the  principal  method  is  that  of  comparison.  But  it  must 
be  clearly  imderstood  that  archeology,  as  such,  without  its  supple- 
mentary or  rather  complementary  branch,  history,  is  of  very  Uttle 
avail  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  past.  Both  are  essential  and  in- 
separable sources  for  any  successful  attempt  to  understand  the  past 
and  to  grasp  the  principal  historical,  social,  and  religious  evolutions 
of  the  human  race  in  bygone  ages. 

Archeology  has  always  been  a  fascinating  study.  Even  as  far 
back  as  the  sixth  and  seventh  century  B.  C.  we  find  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  princes  and  priests,  such  as  Assurbanipal,  Nabonidus, 
Berosus  and  others  diUgently  engaged  in  searching  for  the  early  re- 
mains of  their  predecessors.  Temples  were  excavated,  their  founda- 
tions eagerly  sought  and  examined,  and  their  records  and  inscriptions 
copied  and  jealously  preserved  in  the  royal  libraries  and  archives. 

"Hogarth,   op.  a(.,  loc.  cit. 

**0n  this  important  function  of  Archeology,  Dr.  Flinders  Petrie  has  recently 
written  a  very  valuable  little  volume  entitled  Methods  and  Aims  in  Archeology^  London, 
1904;  which  is  full  of  interesting  remarks  and  practical  suggestions. 
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They  furnished  a  vast  field  for  study  and  investigation  to  the  priests 
and  wise  men  of  the  nation;  and,  as  Berosus  (a  Babylonian  priest 
of  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  compiled  a  history  of  his 
own  country,  now  unfortmiately  lost)  tells  us,  such  records  and 
documents  were  diligently  kept  in  the  Babylonian  temples  and  schools, 
thus  furnishing  him  wdth  abundant  materials  for  his  history  and 
chronology  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  This  same  archeological 
instinct  was  still  more  noticeable  in  Greece,  Rome  and  medieval 
Europe;  but  naturally  enough,  it  was  more  often  a  recreation  of 
DUetUmii  than  a  subject  of  serious  scientific  inquiry.  The  necessity 
of  introducing  the  scientific  element  into  these  archeological  studies 
was  deeply  felt  since  the  seventeenth  century,  and  especially  in 
the  nineteenth,  when  aicheology,  by  applying  strictly  scientific  methods, 
has  fairly  established  a  claim  to  be  a  science  of  primary  importance 
for  the  puiposes  of  history.  In  this  sense  archeology  is  still  a  youthful 
science,  for  the  impulse  towards  exact  methods  and  systematic  exca- 
vations does  not  date  further  back  than  the  first  or  second  quarter 
of  the  last  century  which  opened  the  East,  E^ypt  and  Greece  to  Eiu*o- 
pean  scholars  and  explorers.  It  suffers,  sometimes,  from  the  im- 
possibility of  verifjdng  many  of  its  hypotheses,  especially  in  dealing 
with  periods  before  written  history  began.  But  at  least  the  pro- 
cesses and  methods  by  which  it  fulfils  its  three  functions  in  regard  to 
the  material  docmnents  of  the  hirnian  past  (those  of  discovering, 
examining,  and  ordering)  have  steadily  grown  more  and  more  scientific 
and  trustworthy." 

Oriental  and  Biblical  archeology  is  only  a  branch  of  archeology 
in  general,  but  to  us,  the  most  important  one.  Next  in  importance 
are  the  Greek  and  Roman  branches  which  represent  a  later  section 
of  human  history  and  form  a  connecting  link  between  ancient  and 
modern  civilization. 

The  field  of  Oriental  history  and  archeology,  in  their  relation 
to  the  Old  Testament,  is  clearly  defined  by  the  fact  that  only  those 
countries  and  peoples  are  included  in  its  limits  which  have  come  more 
or  less  into  close  contact  with  the  Hebrew  nation.  Those  countries 
are  what  we  generally  call  ^^  Bible  lands/^  i.  e.,  Babylonia,  the  original 
home  of  Israel's  immediate  ancestors;  Palestine,  the  rendezvous  of 
the  Hebrew  patriarchs  in  their  primitive  migration  and  settlements; 
E^ypt,  the  land  of  their  woes  and  afiiictions  as  well  as  of  their  prepara- 
tions to  become  an  independent  and  conquering  nation,  where  they 

"Hogarth,  op.  cit.f  pp.  ix  x. 
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came  into  contact  with  a  long-settled  and  advanced  civilization; 
then  again  the  Promised  Land,  the  goal  of  their  own  and  their  fore- 
fathers' aspirations,  the  principal  theater  of  their  national  life  and 
formation,  the  land  of  their  internal  struggles  and  rise  to  become  an 
important  factor  in  the  history  of  ancient  civiUzation,  and  the  scene 
of  their  religious  development;  then  Assyria,  and  the  land  of  the 
Hittites,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Canaanites,  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
Edomites,  Aramaeans,  Arabians  and  many  other  tribes  and  nations 
against  whom  Israel  had  to  struggle  for  centuries  in  order  to  preserve 
its  national  independence;  finally,  once  more.  Babylonia  and  Chaldea, 
the  land  of  their  exile  and  dispersion. 

From  a  geographical  point  of  view  all  these  Bible  lands  occupy 
but  a  comparatively  small  area  in  one  of  the  corners  of  Asia.  Their 
territory  is  bounded  on  the  North,  by  Mt.  Taurus  and  the  mountains 
6f  Armenia;  on  the  East,  by  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  Khuzistan 
and  the  Persian  Gulf;  on  the  South  by  the  Indian  Ocean;  and  on 
the  West  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Oriental  history  which,  as  we  have  stated  above,  forms  an  in- 
separable and  integral  part  of  Oriental  archeology,  divides  itself 
naturally  into  three  main  periods:  the  first,  that  of  the  development 
of  the  Semitic  nationalities;  the  second,  that  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  Persians,  Greeks  and  Romans;  the  third,  that  of  the 
rise  and  dominion  of  Islam.**  The  first  epoch  embraces  the  long  tract 
of  centuries  from  the  formation  and  division  of  the  Semitic  tribes 
to  the  fall  of  Babylon  and  its  capture  by  Cyrus  in  the  sixth  century 
B.  C;  the  second,  that  of  the  domination  of  the  Medes,  Persians, 
Greeks  and  Romans  over  Western  Asia,  from  the  fall  of  Babylon  to 
the  rise  of  Islam,  in  the  seventh  century  after  the  Christian  Era;  while 
the  last  begins  with  the  diffusion  and  supremacy  of  Islam,  and  con- 
tinues through  the  successive  dominations  of  the  Arabs,  Mongolians 
and  Turks  till  our  own  days.  As  is  evident,  Biblico-Oriental  Archeology 
embraces  the  first  period  only,  for  the  simple  reason  that  with  the  end 
of  this  first  period  of  Oriental  history  the  relation  between  the  Hebrew 
people  and  the  ancient  East  comes  to  an  end. 

This  first  period  of  Oriental  history,  however,  is  itself  sub-divided 
into  three  other  historical  epochs:  the  first,  that  of  the  origins  of  the 

"L.  B.  Faton  The  Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  New  York,  1901,  pp 
ix-x.  Cf.  also  MacCurdy,  History,  Prophecy  and  the  Monuments,  New  York,  1895. 
1900,  Vol.  I.  ch.  Mil. 
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Semites  before  their- divisions  into  independent  tribes  and  nations; 
the  second,  that  of  the  divisions  and  migrations  of  the  several  Semitic 
tribes;  the  third,  that  of  the  development  and  historical  vicissitudes 
of  the  different  Semitic  nationalities,  with  their  successive  dynasties 
and  kingdoms,  from  the  third  millennium  B.  C.  down  to  the  fall  of 
Babylon  and  the  ascendary  of  the  Persian  and  Grseco-Roman  powers 

Gabriel  Oussani. 
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STUDIES  ON  THE  SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS 

Francis  E.  Gigot 

V.    The  Call  of  the  First  Disciples. 

A  Literary  Analyaia  of  Mk.  i,  16-20;  Mt.  iv.  18-22;  Lk.  v,  1-11. 

It  is  consonant  with  all  our  sources  of  information  that  soon  after 

* 

"the  beginning  of  His  public  life,  Jesus  called  a  few  Galilean  fishermen 
to  follow  Him.  From  the  first,  He  was  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties 
which  awaited  Him  in  preaching  "the  Gospel  of  God"  to  His  earthly 
•contemporaries,  and  therefore  He  invited  without  delay  a  few  men 
of  good  will  and  inured  to  fatigue  to  share  His  missionary  labors. 
From  the  first  too,  He  knew  that  His  preaching  would  be  confined 
T^dthin  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  that  it  was  to  be  extended 
to  the  Gentiles  after  His  departure  by  those  who  had  accompanied 
Him  "all  the  time  that  He  came  in  and  went  out  among  us''  (Acts 
i,  21),  and  hence,  it  behooved  Him  to  promptly  surround  Himself 
with  trusty  witnesses  of  His  life  and  teachings. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  only  natural  that  after  having  examined  in 
our  last  Study  the  Synoptic  account  of  the  beginning  of  Our  Lord's 
ministry,  we  should  devote  the  present  paper  to  a  literary  analysis 
of  the  Call  of  the  First  disciples  recorded  in  Mk.  i,  16-20;  Mt.  iv,  18-22; 
Lk.  V,  1-11.* 

.  .  Of  these  three  parallel  accounts,  that  of  St. 

Mark    claims   first   our   attention.    As    might 
well  be  expected,  it  bears  throughout  the  im- 
press  of   Mk's   style,    and   exhibits   traits   of 
primitive  simphcity.    Its  opening  line:    "And  passing  along  by  the 
•Sea  of  Galilee"  (Mk.  i,  16a)  is  the  direct  and  artless  continuation  of 
the  immediately  preceding  account  wherein  we  are  told  of  Jesus  coming 
into  Galilee  and  preaching  the  Gospel  of  God.    Like  it,  it  begins  with 
the  simple  Hebrew  conjunction*)  kou  (and).     Its  intimate  connection 
with    it,    is  further  indicated  by  the  expression  izapaxwv   (passing 
along),'  which  is  in  thorough  harmony  with  the  fact  that  in  the  pre- 

*A  direct  translation  from  the  original  Greek  of  these  three  accounts,  will  be 
found  in  paraUel  columns  on  a  special  page,  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

The  readmg  «ai  vapdytav  instead  of  ^tpi^arQv  8i  found  in  the  ordinary  Greek 
text,  is  to  be  admitted.  Cf.  Jos.  Knabenbauer.  S.  J.,  in  Marcum,  p.  39;  H.  B.  Sweete, 
fThe  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark,  p.  13. 
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ceding  section  St.  Mark  has  represented  Our  Lord  as  not  yet  settled 
in  Capharnaum,  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  speaks  of  "  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,"  because  the  Hebrews  of  old  called  "a  sea"  any  large 
body  of  water,  and  because  the  writer  has  simply  preserved  the  primi- 
tive form  of  expression. 

The  next  lines  of  Mk'a  first  verse  (i,  16)  read  as  follows: 

He  saw  Simon  and  Andrew  the  brother  of  Simon, 

casting  in  th<t  BC&, 

for  they  were  fisheimen. 

The  absence  of  Our  Lord's  personal  name  (Jesus)  as  a  subject  of 
the  verb  ttSu'  (He  saw)  is  due  to  the  intimate  connection  whicli 
exists  between  the  present  account  and  the  one  inmiediately  pre- 
ceding. As  Jesus  is  distinctly  named  in  the  nairative  of  His  return 
into  Galilee  and  of  His  early  preaching  there  (Mk.  i,  14c),  St.  Mark 
does  not  think  it  necessary  to  name  Him  again  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  section  (Mk.  i,  1&-20),  because  this  section  presents  the  call 
of  the  first  disciples  as  taking  place  directly  upon  Christ's  return  and 
at  the  earUest  stage  in  the  Galilean  ministry.'  The  statement  itseif 
"He  saw  Simon  and  Andrew  the  brother  of  Simon,"  smacks  of  Mk's 
primitive  simphcity.  Here,  as  is  his  wont  elsewhere,'  our  second 
Synoptist  repeats  the  substantive  (Simon),  whereas  the  use  of  a  pro- 
noun in  its  stead  would  manifestly  be  more  elegant.  A  similar  artless 
way  of  writing  appears  in  the  next  expression:  "casting  in  the  Sea,"^ 
where  the  verb  apfi^aXitn/  (to  cast)  would  so  naturally  demand  an 
object  (casting  a  net,  a  drag,  etc.)  as  its  complement,  that  some  trans- 
cribers of  our  second  Gospel  have  modified  the  text  before  them,  and 
written  casting  "the  net,"  or  "the  nets"  into  the  Sea.'"  As  regards  the 
final  clause  in  Mk.  i,  16  "for  they  were  fishers,"  it  bears  the  distinct 
stamp  of  Marcan  simplicity.  Time  and  again  in  our  subsequent 
Studies  we  will  have  to  call  attention  to  similar  clauses  subjoined  by 
our  second  Synoptist  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  a  statement  of  his.*' 

The  second  verse  in  Mk.  i,  16-20,  opens  like  the  first  with  the  simple 
Hebrew  conjunction  1  koi  (and).: 

Mk.  i,  17a:     And  Jesua  said  to  them:  Come  lifter  me. 


»Cf.  Allan  Meniies,  The  Barliesl  Gospel,  p.  65. 

Cf ,  the  repetition  of  t4  Sainina  in  Mk.  i,  34;  of  »"•■  i/uiprioXSr  ini  rcXi«>2r 
in  Mk.  ii.  16;  etc.  The  suggestion  recently  made  by  E,  A.  Abbott  (The  Correelioni 
of  Mark,  pp.  70,  71)  to  account  for  the  repetition  of  Simon's  name  in  Hk.  i,  16,  is 
decidedly  fanciful. 

•For  the  documentary  evidence  in  this  r^ard.  see  Knabenbauer,  ioc.  eit.;  andl 
H.  B.  Sweete,  he.  cit. 

«Cf.  Mk.  i,  22;  i.  27;  ii,  IS;  iii,  2;  iii,  10;  etc. 
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The  name  of  Jesus  is  naturally  inserted,  because  others,  besides 
Bim  have  been  named  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  verse,  so  that 
the  actual  speaker  needs  now  to  be  specified.  Our  Lord's  invitation 
^'Ciome  after  Me,"  is  worded  in  a  Greek  which  directly  reminds  us  of 
the  Hebrew  construction  ^IPTN  *] /H,  on  account  of  its  use  of  the  adverb 
as  a  preposition  orzeao  piou  (after  Me).  No  less  Hebraistic  in 
form  is  the  promise  added  by  Jesus,  "and  I  will  make  you  to  become 
fishers  of  men:''  it  begins  with  the  subordinate  conjunction  ^  kxu'j 
presents  the  construction  7:0s  tjoo)  yeveadou  (/  vnll  make  you  to  become) 
which  points  back  directly  to  the  Hebrew  form  JIVH  /  tlH^y;  and  con- 
cludes with  the  expression  akee^  oudfxifTzwv  (fishers  of  men)  peculiarly 
connected  with  the  word  aXseeq  (fishers)  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
^erse  ("for  they  were  fishermen/^)  because  the  writer  has  carefully 
preserved  the  primitive  play  upon  the  Hebrew  word  D^J^T  (fishers). 

Mk's  next  verse  gives  the  result  of  Christ's  call  to  Simon  and 
Andrew : 

Mk.  i,  18.    And  straightway  leaving  the  nets 
they  followed  Him. 

It  is  a  simple,  matter-of-fact,  statement,  such  as  one  would  natur- 
ally expect  in  a  primitive  record  of  Our  Lord's  public  Ufe,  and  such  as 
we  have  repeatedly  noticed  in  our  analysis  of  the  preceding  sections 
of  our  second  Gospel.  In  fact,  it  is  characterized  by  the  use  of  the 
simple  Hebrew  conjunction  *)  kcu  (and),  as  also  by  the  distinctly 
Marcan  adverb  ecfOu^  (straightway). 

At  verse  19,  St.  Mark  begins  to  narrate  the  call  of  another  pair 
of  brothers.    The  verse  may  be  rendered  as  follows: 

Mk.  i,  19.    And  having  gone  forward  a  little, 

He  saw  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his  brother, 
them  also  in  the  boat, 
mending  the  nets. 

It  obviously  bears  the  same  stamp  of  Marcan  simplicity  and 
primitiveness  as  the  preceding  verses.  Like  them,  it  begins  with  the 
conjunction  *)  kcu.  Like  them  it  describes  in  graphic  and  some- 
what inelegant  terms  (notice  the  expressions  oX^yov  "a  little,"  koc  aircou^ 
"them  also,"  peculiar  to  St.  Mark's  account)  Our  Lord's  meeting  with 
two  of  the  first  disciples,  James  and  John.  And  in  particular,  the 
rather  indefinite  Greek  verb  Kazapzc^uv  "to  mend"  which  means 
in  general  to  put  in  complete  order,  and  by  which  the  present  occupa- 

^Cf.  Ernest  De  Witt  Burton,  Syntax  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses  in  New  Testament 
/heek,  2d  edit.,  §  269;  and  Chas.  P.  Faganani,  A  Hebrew  Primer,  2d  edit.,  p.  35. 
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tion  of  James  and  John  is  set  forth,  corresponds  to  the  likeiwiae  general 
term  aiupe^aXhcv  noticed  above  in  connection  with  Mk.  i,  16b,  and  where- 
by the  actual  occupation  of  Simon  jind  Andrew  is  described. 

The  artless  simplicity  and  primitive  character  of  Mk's  concluding 
verse  (i,  20)  can  also  be  easily  pointed  out.  Its  opening  line:  "and 
straightway  He  called  them,"  is  the  direct  and  plain  statement  of  a 
fact.  It  is  connected  with  the  preceding  verse  by  the  simple  Hebrew 
conjunction  *)  mt  and  the  Marcan  adverb  tudu^,  and  graphically 
represents  Jesus  bidding  James  and  John  to  follow  Him  without  any 
preliminary  or  preparatory  act  on  His  part.  Equally  graphic  and 
simple  are  the  last  two  lines: 

and  leaving  their  father,  Zebedee,  in  the  boat 
with  the  hired  men,  they  went  away  after  Him. 

The  scene  which  followed  on  Christ's  call  is  introduced  by  the  con- 
junction Kot  (and);  and  although  it  is  vividly  drawn  in  its  various 
details,  yet  it  does  not  present  anything  that  would  betray  a  com- 
paratively late  reflection  on  the  part  of  the  writer  upon  the  generous 
obedience  of  James  and  John. 

Thus  then  the  narrative  of  the  call  of  the  first  disciples  in  our 
second  Gospel,  bears  throughout  the  impress  of  St.  Mark's  own  style, 
and  exhibits  numerous  traits  of  origmal  simpUcity.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  that  must  needs  be  considered  as  derived  from  the  other  Synoptists. 
The  sentences  are  built  and  connected  in  primitive  Hebrew  fashion,, 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding  sections  of  St.  Mark's 
Gospel  which  we  have  thus  far  studied.  And  the  closer  one  examines 
the  statements  in  Mk.  i,  16-20,  the  more  he  feels  that  here,  as  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  sections,  he  is  in  presence  of  a  throroughly 
objective  account  of  the  facts  narrated. 

This  primitive  character  of  Mk's  narrative  of 

J     "     the  call  of  Our  Lord's  first  disciples  appears 

especially  manifest  when  Mk.  i,  16-20  is  com- 

pared  with  Mt's  parallel  account  of  the  same 

event  (Mt.  iv,  18-22).    The  first  two  Gospels  stand  here  in  intimate 

relation,  and  their  differences  when  carefully  examined  prove  to  be- 

variations   from  Mk's  record: 

Mk.  i,  16-20.  I  Mt.  iv,  18-22. 


16.  And  passing  along  by  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, 


18.   5w(  laaZA'iMg' by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,. 
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He  saw  Simon,  and  Andrew,  the  bro- 
ther of  Simon, 
casting  in  the  Sea, 
for  they  were  fishermen. 

17.  And  Jesus  said  to  them:    Come  after 

Me, 
and  I  will  make  you  to  become  fishers 
of  men. 

18.  And  straightway  leaving  the  nets 
they  followed  Him. 

19.  And  having  gone  forward  a  little. 
He  saw  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee, 

and  John,  his  brother, 
them  also  in  the  boat, 
mending  the  nets; 

20.  and  straightway  He  called  them. 
And  leaving  their  father,  Zebedee,  in 

the  boat 
unth  the  hired  men,  they  went  away 
after  Him. 


19. 


He  saw  two  brothers,  Simon,   who   i^ 
called  Peter,  and  Andrew,  his  brother, 
casting  a  net  into  the  Sea, 
for  they  were  fishermen. 
And  He  saith  to  them:     Come  after 

Me, 
and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men. 


20.  Bui  they  straightway  leaving  the  nets 
followed  Him. 

21.  And  having  gone  on  from  thence, 

He  saw  other  two  brothers,  James,  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  and  John,  his  brother^ 
in  the  boat  with  Zebedee  their  father, 
mending  their  nets; 
and  He  called  them. 

22.  But  they  straightway  leaving  the  boat 

and  their  father, 
followed  him. 


A  rapid  comparison  of  these  parallel  passages  suffices  to  convince 
any  one  that  there  is  a  literary  connection  between  them.  They 
both  tell  how  "Simon  and  Andrew/'  and  next  ''James  and  John," 
became  the  followers  of  Jesus.  Both  place  the  event  by  "the  Sea 
of  Galilee/'  narrate  the  same  incidents  in  exactly  the  same  order, 
and  use  almost  invariably  the  same  expressions  either  to  introduce^ 
formulate,  or  conclude  their  sentences."  Both  likewise  exhibit  practi- 
cally the  same  objective  character  inasmuch  as  they  simply  record 
Our  Lord's  call  and  the  prompt  answer  it  received  from  the  two  pairs 
of  brothers,  and  seem  to  be  absolutely  unconcerned  about  the  reason 
which  may  have  induced  Simon  and  Andrew,  James  and  John  to  obey 
at  once  the  summons  of  Jesus.  Nay,  more,  even  the  small  differences 
noticeable  between  the  two  accounts  point  to  an  actual  literary  relatioa 
between  Mk.  i,  16-20,  and  Mt.  iv,  18-22 :  for  all  such  differences,  when 
closely  examined,  are  easily  explained  as  Mt's  intentional  variations 
from  Mk's  narrative. 

This  is  certainly  the  case*with  the  two  differences  which  Mt's 
opening  line  presents  when  compared  with  Mk's  own  first  line: 

Mk.  i,  16a. 
And  passing  along  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 


Mt.  iv,  18a. 
But  walking  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 


St-.  Matthew  uses  here  the    verb    nepcTzarwv    "walking   by"    in 
preference   to    Mk's    corresponding    verb    napayajv    "passing    along 

The  manner  in  which  the  clause  "for  they  were  fishers"  is  introduced  in  both 
Mt.  and  Mk.,  makes  powerfully  for  a  literary  connection  between  the  two  narrative»- 
(Cf.  Hawkins,  Horcs  Synoptica,  p.  43.) 
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by,"  because  in  his  preceding  section  he  has  represented  Our  Lord 
a3  ah-eady  settled  in  Caphamaum  (Mt.  iv,  13b),  a  representation 
which  was  shown  in  our  last  Study  ta  be  an  insertion  into  Mlt's  na- 
rative.  In  view  of  this  insertion,  it  "plainly  behooved  our  first  Synoptist 
BOt  to  speak  here  of  Jesus  as  "passing  along  by"  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
.as  yet  on  His  way  from  Judea  to  Capharnaum,  but  rather  to  describe 
Him  as  "walking  by"  the  Sea,  as  one  already  dwelling  in  the  maritime 
city  of  Caphamaum.  The  second  difference  bears  on  Mt'a  preference 
of  the  particle  St  (mptnaxwv  di)  instead  of  Mk's  conjunction  mt 
(luu  napayoni).  It  is  plain  that  in  Mk.,  the  conjunction  not  repre- 
sents directly  the  primitive  Hebrew  conjunction  1  (and),  and  that 
the  construction  uu  napaj-iM  leaves  the  conjunction  lau  at  its 
■original  place  in  a  Semitic  narrative,  while  Mt's  particle  di  and  con- 
Btniction  Tctputactm^  Se  are  Greek  forms  which  betoken  a  desire  of  his 
to  improve  on  Mk's  less  el^ant,  because  more  primitive  style. 

Mt's  next  Une  is  likewise  less  primitive  than  the  corresponding 
•one  in  Mk's  narrative : 


He  saw  Simon  and  Andrew,  the  brother 


He  saw  heo  brotiiera,  SimoD  wte  ia  ealltd 

Pettr,  uid 
Andrew,  Am  brother. 


To  the  bare  and  somewhat  inel^;ant  statement  of  our  second 
■Gospel,  St.  Matthew  adds  two  particulars  which  bespeak  a  later  redac- 
tion: through  reflection  upon  the  incident  simply  recorded  in  Mk. 
i,  16b,  he  informs  his  readers  that  Jesus  saw  "two  brothers,"'  and 
distinctly  tells  them  that  the  iStjnon'here  spoken  of,  is  the  one  "who 
is  called  Peter.""  He  also  modifies  Mk's  expression  "Simon  and 
Andrew  the  brother  of  Simon,"  and  uses  the  pronoun  aurou  (his) 
instead  of  the  substantive  "Simon"  {and  Andrew  his  brother),  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  sentence  run  more  smoothly. 

The  same  derived  character  of  Mt's  account  appears  in  the  next 
line:  "casting  a  net  into  the  Sea"  (Mt.  iv,  18c)  as  compared  with 
Mk.  i,  16c:  "casting  in  the  Sea."  For  Mt's  fuller  and  more  gram- 
matical form  ^aXXovra  afiipi^X-nazpov u%  riji'  6aXaaacai,  ia  plainly  later 
than  Mk's  expression  a/upi^akXoi^a^  sv  rij  daXaaai)." 

'Mt's  addition  of  the  expression  "two  brothers"  at  iv,  18b,  ia  intentional  as 
clearly  appears  from  the  addition  "other  two  brothera"  which  he  makes  a  httle  later 
-at  iv,  21b,  in  connection  with  Our  Lord's  call  of  the  second  pair  of  brothers. 

"Among  the  Apoatlea,  whose  full  list  is  given  later  in  the  Synoptics,  there  was 
another  Sinum  (cf.  Mt.  x,  4;   Mk.  iii,  18;   Lk.  vi,  15). 

"Cf.  Hawkins,  Hora  Synopliea,  p.  IDS. 
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The  differences  noticeable  in  Mt's  next  verse  (verse  19)  point 
likewise  to  the  derived  character  of  his  account  of  Our  Lord's  call 
of  the  first  disciples:  * 


Mk.  i,  17. 

And  Jesus  said  to  them:    Come  after  Me, 
and  I  will  you  to  become  fishers  of  men. 


Mt.  iv,  19. 

And  He  aaiih  to  them :    Ck)me  after  Me, 
and  I  will  make  you   .    .    .  fishers  of  men^ 


St.  Matthew  drops  the  name  of  Jesus  which  is  found  in  Mk.  i^ 
17a,  because  he  has  introduced  it  after  his  insertion  of  the  passage 
of  Isaias  into  his  preceding  section  (Mt.  iv,  17a),  and  consequently 
does  not  feel  the  need  of  repeating  it  here  at  the  distance-  of  only  a 
few  lines.  Differently  from  Mk's  use  of  the  past  tense  (Jesus  saicT 
to  them),  he  next  employs  the  historical  present  (He  saith  to  them) 
so  as  to  give  his  sentence  a  special  vividness.  And  instead  of  the 
awkward  Semitic  construction  in  Mk.  i,  17b:  "I  will  make  you  to 
become  fishers  of  men,' '  he  writes:  ''and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of* 
men:''  a  happy  modification  which  makes  the  sentence  more  simple 
and  elegant,  but  also  less  primitive. 

This  desire  on  the  part  of  St.  Matthew  to  improve  upon  St.  Mark's 
style  is  also  visible  in  his  next  verse : 

Mk.  i,  18. 

And  straightway  leaving  the  nets 
they  followed  Him. 


Mt.  iv,  20. 

Bui  they  straightway  leaving  the  nets 
followed  Him. 


He  does  not  connect  like  St.  Mark,  this  verse  wdth  the  preceding,. 
by  means  of  the  simple  Hebrew  conjunction  1  kcu,  but  adopts  in 
its  stead  the  particle  de  and  prefixes  to  it  the  pronoun  oc  (they)  which 
in  Mk.,  is  only  implied  in  the  form  of  the  verb  TjKoXoudTjoixu.  Thus 
does  St.  Matthew  obtain  a  better  Greek  formula  of  connection  {oc  de^ 
but  they),  and  indeed  one  which  suggests  more  distinctly  than  the 
mere  conjimction  iccu,  what  Simon  and  Andrew  did  on  their  part,. 
to  immediately  answer  the  Master's  call. 

The  last  two  verses  of  St.  Matthew's  narrative,  tell,  like  the  last 
two  in  St.  Mark's  account,  of  the  call  of  James  and  John  to  discipleship.. 
And  here  agai^,  we  meet  with  important  literary  differences  which 
lead  us  to  regard  Mt's  redaction  as  later  than  that  of  our  second  Gospel. 


Mk.  i. 

19.  And  having  gone  forward  a  little, 
He  saw  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and 

John,  his  brother, 
them  also  in  the  boat, 
mending  the  nets; 


Mt.  iv. 

21.   And  having  gone  on  from  thence. 

He  saw  other  two  brothers,  James,  the- 
son  of  Zebedee,  and  John,  his  brother,, 
in  the  boat  tvith  Zebedee,  their  father, 
mending  their  nets; 
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and  He  called  them. 


20.  and  straightway  He  called  them. 

And  leaving  their  father  Zebedee  in 

the  boat  * 

with  the  hired  men,  they  went  after 
Him. 


22.  But  they  straightway  leaving  the  boat 
and  their  father, 
followed  Him. 


The  first  of  these  important  differences  is  connected  with  Mt. 
iv,  21b.  It  consists  in  the  significant  insertion  into  Mk's  words,  of 
the  clause  "other  two  brothers,"  which  was  manifestly  made  here 
in  view  of  the  addition  of  the  words  "two  brothers"  in  Mt.  iv,  18b, 
which  WQ  have  examined  above..  As  at  iv,  18b,  St.  Matthew  had 
written:  ^^KessiW  two  brothers,  Simon  .  .  .  and  Andrew  his  brother;" 
so  now  (iv,  21b)  he  writes:  "He  saw  other  two  brothers,  James  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his  brother."  Whence  it  is  only  natural 
to  consider  this  second  counting  of  the  brothers  met  by  Jesus  in  the 
same  light  as  the  first.  Like  the  first  it  is  due  to  Mt's  later  reflection 
upon  Mk's  more  objective,  and  consequently  more  primitive  state- 
ment: "He  saw  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  John  his  brother" 
(Mk.  i,  19b)." 

The  second  hterary  difference  to  be  noticed  is  found  in  Mt's  next 
line  the  meaning  of  which  is  much  more  obvious  than  that  of  Mk's 
parallel  statement: 


Mk.  i,  19c. 
them  also  in  the  boat. 


Mt.  iv,  21c. 
in  the  boat  with.  Zebedee  their  father. 


In  fact,  Mt.  iv,  21c  reads  like  an  interpretation  of  Mk's  obscure 
sentence.  St.  Matthew  took  Mk's  elliptic  clause  "them  also"  to 
mean  that  when  Jesus  saw  James  and  John,  these  two  future  disciples 
were:  they  and  {kcu  amoc  "they  also)"  their  father  in  the  boat. 
And  indeed  this  meaning  appeared  to  him  the  only  one  natural  in 
view  of  the  expressions  "leaving  their  father  Zebedee  in  the  boat,^^  found 
in  Mk's  very  next  verse  (Mk.  i,  20b).  It  seems  therefore  that  when 
our  first  Synoptist  substituted  "with  Zebedee  their  father"  for  Mk's 
"them  also,"  he  simply  intended  to  set  forth  more  clearly  the  sense 
of  the  document  before  him. 

In  recording  the  fact  that  Jesus  called  James  and  John,  St.  Mat- 
thew introduced  into  Mk's  wording  a  change  which  is  also  worthy  of 
notice : 

"Plainly  the  expression  ''his  brother"  was  superfluous  after  Mt.  had  added 
''other  two  brothers."  Its  presence  in  Mt.  iv,  21b,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  St. 
3fatthew  preserved  it  from  Mk's  Gospel  where  it  is  natural  (Mk.  i,  19b). 
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Mk.  i,  20c. 
and  straightway  He  called  them. 


Mt.  iv,  21c. 
and  He  called  them. 


In  dropping  the  adverb  "  straightway/'  St.  Matthew  has  apparently 
done  here,  what  from  our  preceding  Studies  we  know  he  is  wont  to  do 
in  regard  to  expressions  which  might  seem  derogatory  to,  or  unworthy 
of  the  Messias.  That  adverb  when  used  in  connection  with  the  call 
of  His  disciples  by  Jesus  might  suggest  lack  of  self-control,  unbecoming- 
haste  on  His  part,  and  in  consequence  our  first  Synoptist  omitted  it^ 
here.  That  he  was  fully  aware  of  its  presence  in  Mk's  narrative  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  preserved  it  for  his  own  next  line,  where 
great  promptitude  was  only  befitting  in  John  and  James  when  they 
left  everything  to  answer  the  Lord's  call:  "But  they  straightway 
leaving  the  boat  and  their  father.'' 

The  insertion  of  the  adverb  "straightway"  is  not  the  only  signifi- 
cant change  which  Mt's  concluding  verse  presents  as  compared  with 
Mk's  last  parallel  lines: 


Mk.  i,  20bc. 
And  leaving  their  father  Zebedee  in  the 

boat 
with  the  hired  men,  they  went  after  Him. 


Mt.  iv,  22. 
But  they  straightway  leaving  the  boat  and' 

their  father 
foUovjed  Him. 


Briefly  stated  the  other  changes  made  by  St.  Matthew  are  these :. 
(1)  he  introduces  his  sentence  by  otdt  "but  they,"  an  expression 
which,  as  we  showed  in  connection  with  Mt.  iv,  20,  is  indeed  a  better 
Greek,  but  also  less  primitive  a  form  than  Mk's  conjunction  kot 
(Heb.  1);  (2)  he  brings  out  more  fully  than  St.  Mark  the  relative 
greatness  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  James  and  John,*'  by  saying  that 
they  left  "the  boat  and  their  father"  instead  of  Mk's  statement  "leaving- 
" their  father  in  the  boat;"  and  whereas  he  inserts  here  into  Mk's  words 
the  adverb  "straightway"  with  the  same  view  of  emphasizing  the 
merit  of  their  obedience  to  Christ's  call;  he,  on  the  contrary,  drops 
Mk's  reference  to  "the  hired  men,"  apparently  because  the  fact  that 
after  their  departure,  Zebedee,  their  father,  would  still  be  helped  by 
those  mercenaries  was  rather  calculated  to  detract  from  the  generous 
character  of  their  obedience;  (3)  finally,  he  prefers  to  the  Hebrew^ 
and  certainly  more  primitive  expression  ajzrjXdov  oncaoj  atrcou  "  they  went 
after  Him"  (Mk.  i,  20c),  the  better  Greek  form  TjKoXouOrjaau  wjxof 
"they  foUowed  Him." 


"Cf.  H.  B.  Sweete,  The  Chapel  according  to  St.  Mark,  p.  15. 
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The  foregoing  study  of  Mk.  i,  16-20,  and  Mt. 

m.    Peculiarities  of  iv,  18-22,  was  a  comparatively  easy  task.    The 

Lk's  Account.        two  passages  run  on  closely  parallel  lines,  so 

that  their  resemblances  and  differences  can  be 
^easily  noticed  and  their  degree  of  relationship  be  made  out  without 
much  diflSculty.  The  case  stands  very  differently  with  Lk.  v,  1-11, 
when  compared  with  Mk.  i,  16-20,  and  Mt.  iv,  18-22.  The  simple 
reading  of  Lk's  passage  discloses  differences  of  all  kinds;  and  in  point 
of  fact,  a  further  examination  of  it  has  suggested  to  many  minds  the 
-conclusion  that  our  third  evangelist  records  in  v,  1-11,  not  the  same 
<;all  of  Christ's  first  disciples  as  is  described  in  Mk.  i,  16-20,  and  Mt. 
iv,  18-22,  but  one  distinct  from,  and  subsequent  to  it.**  Lk's  narrative 
Tims  as  follows : 

Lk.  V,  1-11. 

1.  Now  it  came  to  pass  while  the  multitude 
pressed  upon  Him  and  heard  the  word  of  God, 

that  He  was  Himself  standing  by  the  lake  of  Gennesaret; 

2.  and  He  saw  two  boats  standing  by  the  lake; 
but  the  fishermen  having  gone  out  of  them 
were  washing  the  nets. 

3.  But  having  gone  into  one  of  the  boats,  which  was  Simon's, 
He  asked  him  to  put  out  a  little  from  the  land, 

and  sitting  down  He  taught  the  multitudes  from  the  boat. 

4.  But  when  he  Had  left  speaking.  He  said  to  Simon: 

Put  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught. 
.5.  And  Simon,  answering,  said: 

Master,  having  toiled  the  whole  night,  we  have  taken  nothing; 
but  at  Thy  word  I  will  let  down  the  nets. 

6.  And  having  done  this,  they  inclosed  a  great  multitude  of  fishes, 
and  their  nets  were  breaking. 

7.  And  they  beckoned  to  their  partners  in  the  other  boat 
to  come  and  help  them;  and  they  came, 

and  filled  both  the  boats  so  that  they  were  sinking. 

5.  But  Simon  Peter  seeing  it,  fell  down  at  Jesus'  knees,  saying: 
Depart  from  me,  fof  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  I^rd, 

^.   For  amazement  seized  him  and  all  who  were  with  him, 
at  the  draught  of  the  fishes  which  they  had  taken; 

10.  and  in  like  manner  also,  James  and  John,  sons  of  Zebedee, 
who  were  p)artners  with  Simon. 

And  Jesus  said  to  Simon : 

Fear  not;  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men. 

11.  And  having  brought  the  boats  to  land, 
and  left  all,  they  followed  Him. 

The  principal  differences  between  this  passage  and  Mk.  i,  16-20, 
and  Mt.  iv,  18-22,  are  obvious.    The  whole  scene  with  which  St.  Luke 


**Cf.  Knabenbauer,  S.  J.,  in  Matth.,  vol.  i,  p.  164. 
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opens  his  narrative  (v.  1;3)  has  no  clear  equivalent  in  these  sections 
of  our  first  two  Gospels.  To  find  a  parallel  to  St.  Luke^s  picture  of 
Jesus*  for  owed  by  great  multitudes,  entering  a  boat  and  teaching: 
from  it  the  crowd  which  has  gathered  upon  the  shore,  we  must  look 
much  farther  into  the  contents  of  St.  Matthew's  and  St.  Mark's  Gospels. 
It  is  only  at  Mk.  iv,  and  Mt.  xiii,  that  we  meet  with  such  a  picture;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  their  narratives  both  Mt.  and  Mk.  give 
it  as  an  introduct.on  to  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  while  our  third 
evangelist  allots  that  parable 'to  some  unnamed  place  and  apparently 
to  the  time  of  a  missionary  tour  (Lk.  viii,  4  sqq.) 

The  narrative  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  which  follows 
in  St.  Luke's  section  (v,  4sqq.),  forms  a  second  and  most  important 
difference.  Not  only  is  this  miraculous  occurrence  not  recorded  by 
the  first  two  Synoptists  in  connection  with  the  call  of  Christ's  first 
disciples,  but  also  it  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  their  Gospels.  To  find 
a  description  actually  similar  to  the  one  given  in  Lk.  v,  4-9,  we  must 
turn  to  our  fourth  Gospel  and  indeed  to  its  last  chapter  (John  xxi,. 
1  sqq.)**  In  the  third  place,  the  prominence  ascribed  to  Simon  Peter 
in  St.  Luke's  narrative  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  stands  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  position  which  the  same  disciple  occupies 
in  both  Mk.  i,  16-20,  and  Mt.  iv,  18-22.  In  the  first  two  Synoptics, 
Simon  is  simply  one  of  the  fishermen  whom  Jesus  met  by  the  side  of 
the  lake;  his  call  differs  in  no  way  from  that  of  Andrew,  and  he  obeys 
Jesus'  summons  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  Andrew  and  James 
and  John.  In  our  third  Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  Simon  ^appears  as 
the  owner  of  the  boat  which  Jesus  enters  to  teach  the  people  (verse  3a) ; 
Simon  alone  is  bidden  to  draw  back  a  little  from  the  land  and  next 
to  laimch  out  into  the  deep  (verses  3b,  4b) ;  Simon  is  the  spokesman 
in  behalf  of  his  partners : 

Lk.  V,  5.  And  Simon,  answering,  said: 

Master,  having  toiled  the  whole  night,  we  have  taken  nothing; 
but  at  Thy  word  I  will  let  down  the  nets; 

again,  Peter's  words  to  Jesus:    ^Mepart  from  me  for  I  am  a  sinful 
man,  0  Lord, ''  are  explicitly  given  as  the  outcome  of  his  great  astonish- 

"Among  the  particulars  which  are  common  to  Lk.  v,  l-Il,  and  John  xxi,  1-19,. 
the  following  may  be  mentioned:  Peter  appears  in  both  as  the  leader  in  respect  to 
James  and  John;  in  both,  the  fishermen  have  been  unable  to  catch  anything  during 
the  night;  in  both,  Jesus  gives  a  direction  that  the  net  should  be  cast  into  the  sea; 
in  both,  a  great  haul  of  fishes  is  the  reward  of  obedience  to  Jesus'  direction.  For 
the  principal  differences  between  Lk.  v,  1-11,  and  John  xxi,  1  sqq.,  see  Cheyne^ 
Encyl  Biblica,  vol.  II,  col.  1786,  footn.  5. 
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ment  (verses  8,  9),  and  we  are  told  that  this  astonishment  was  shared 
by  "all  yrho  were  with  him''  (verse  9);  Peter  alone  is  invited  to  become 
A  fisher  of  men  (verse  10),  and  the  others,  who  also  become  follbwers 
•of  Jesus,  do  so  apparently  after  Peter's  example  (verse  11).  Plainly, 
in  all  this  we  are  far  from  the  description  o  Peter's  position  in  Mk. 
i,  16-20,  and  Mt.  iv,  18-22;  farther  still,  if  anything,  from  the  tradition 
embodied  in  om-  fourth  Gospel  (John  i,  35sqq.),  according  to  which 
Andrew  came  first  to  Jesus  and  next  introduced  Peter  to  Him,  whereas 
in  Lk.  V,  1-11,  Andrew  is  not  even  mentioned  by  name. 

•Two  other  important  differences  in  representation  can  also  be 
easily  observed  between  Lk.  v,  1-11,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mk.  i,  16-20, 
.and  Mt.  iv,  18-22,  on  the  other.  First,  while  St.  Luke's  narrative 
deals  continuously  throughout  with  only  one  call,  that  of  Peter,  the 
other  two  records  are  broken  into  two  distinct  sections,  the  first  of 
which  narrates  the  call  of  Peter  and  Andrew,  and  the  second,  the 
call  of  James  and  J[ohn.  In  the  second  place,  while  St.  Luke  makes 
the  readiness  of  the  first  disciples  to  follow  Jesus  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  their  witnessing  of  a  great  miracle,  the  other  two  evangelists 
represent  those  disciples  as  yielding  obedience  to  a  simple  call  of  Christ. 

Besides  these  larger  and  more  obvious  differences,  there  are 
minor  variations  well  worthy  of  notice.  For  example,  Lk.  v,  Ic, 
speaks  of  Jesus  as  "standing"  by  the  lake  of  Grennesaret,  whereas 
Mk.  i,  16,  says  that  He  was  "passing  along,"  and  Mt.  iv,  18a,  states 
that  He  was  "walking,"  by  that  lake.  Again,  according  to  our  third 
evangelist  (Lk.  v,  2),  Jesus  saw  two  boa^s- standing  by  the  lake,  and 
the  fishermen  had  gone  out  of  them  and  were  xoashing  the  nets,  whereas 
according  to  the  other  two  Synoptists,  the  men  whom  Jesus  saw  were, 
the  first  pair  of  them,  actually  engaged  in  casting  a  net  into  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (Mk.  i,  16c;  Mt.  iv.  18c),  and  the  second  pair,  actually  in 
the  boat  with  Zebedee,  their  father  (Mk.  i,  19c;  Mt.  iv,  21c).  Lastly, 
what  St.  Luke  records  qf  the  care  which  Jesus'  first  disciples  took  to 
bring  their  boats  to  land  (Lk.  v,  11a)  before  they  followed  Him,  seems 
to  be  a  variation  from  what  both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  tell  us 
of  the  promptitude  of  those  disciples  in  leaving  everything  (cf .  particu- 
larly Mt.  iv,  22). 

Side  by  side  with  these  differences  in  representation,  or  rather 
mingled  with  them,  Lk.  v,  1-11,  exhibits  numerous  and  telling  peculiari- 
ties of  style  and  vocabulary.  This  is  indeed  particularly  the  case 
with  the  opening  verse  wherein  nearly  every  word  or  expression  is 
<;haracteristic  of  St.  Luke's  diction:    thus  besides  the  Lucan  forms 
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{eysvero  de  evzoj  followed  by  a-  present  •infinitive  to  express  time 
during  which;  the  conjunction  kcu  to  introduce  the  apodosis;  the 
expression  mc  cu/zo^)  already  pointed  out  in  our  preceding  Studies, 
Lk.  V,  1,  contains  the  analytical  form  tjv  eoroji;,  the  compoimd 
verb  €ncK£taO(u  and  especially  the  expression  t)  X^pa^Tj  riwrjaaper  wherein 
the  word  laJce  (^fJ^r))  used  exclusively  by  our  third  evangelist  is 
more  accurate,  but  less  primitive,  than  the  word  sea  (OaXaaaa)  em- 
ployed by  the  other  two  Synoptists.  But  even  the  rest  of  the  section 
bears  the  immistakable  impress  of  St.  Luke^s  style,  as  may  be  readily 
seen  from  such  Lucan  peculiarities  as  the  following:  (1)  the  compound 
verbs  enauayayecv  verses  3,  5),  Karayayecv  (verse  11), •'  which  are 
both  correct  nautical  terms ;  (2)  the  title  of  BncorazT)  (verse  5)  always 
used  by  St.  Luke,  and  by  him  alone,  instead  of  Papfiec;  (3)  the 
favorite  words  ncimhwai  and  anfortpoc  in  verse  7;  (4)  the 
construction  e^epxofiac  cazo  (verse  8);"  (5)  the  substantive  dajx^o^, 
the  compoimd  verb  auXXafiPaa^ecVj  the  idiomatic  attraction  of  the 
relative  {ran^  ixOucjv  (ov)^  and  the  characteristic  use  of  nas  and  ow 
(all  in  verse  9) ;  (6)  the  use  of  Tzfx)^  after  fiij  (po^ou,  of  tcmcv  without 
an  accusative,  and  of  the  expression  cazozouvuUj  in  verse  10;  (7)  the 
characteristic  Trcn/ra,  in  verse  11.*' 

P  In  view  of  all  these  peculiarities,  and  also  in 

t_/  TTT*  t.  -^        "^^^w  of   the   fact   that  apparently  our   third 

blances  With  Mt.  i  •  i      i  i  •  .      i       i  ^ 

evangelist  places  his  account  at  a  later  stage 

in  Our  Lord's  ministry  than  is  done  by  the 

other  two  Synoptists,  one  readily  understands  how  syice  the  middle 

of  the  second  century  most  harmonists  have  regarded  Lk.  v,  1-11  as 

not  describing  the  same  event  as  Mk.  i,  16-20,  and  Mt.  iv,  18-22." 

And  yet  Lk.  v,  1-11  has  such  significant  resemblances  with  the  other 

two  accoimts  as  well  to  make  scholars  hesitate  before  admitting  this 

position. 

Like  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke  describes  a  meeting  of 

Jesus  with  "fishermen.'*    Three  of  these,  Simon,  James  and  John,  he 

mentions  by  name,  and  they  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  other 

^•Cf.  W.  F.  Moulton  and  A.  S.  Geden,  A  Concordance  to  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment,  p.    533. 

"Cf.  John  C.  Hawkins,  Horce  Synopticce,  pp.  15,  32;  A.  Flummery  St.  Luke,  p.  135. 

'•Cf.  A.  Plummer,  St.  Luke,  pp.  142-146;  John  C.  Hawkins,  loc.  cit.;  and  pre- 
ceding Nos.  of  The  New  York  Review. 

^In  his  Diatessaron,  Tatian  (fl.  170  A.  D.)  fuses  in  one  Mt's  and  Mk's  accounts, 
because  he  cleariy  sees  that  they  relate  the  same  incident;  then  he  gives  Lk's  account 
aepamtely  as  if  dealing  with  another  event. 
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two  Synoptics.  The  presence  of  at  least  a  fourth  one  is  implied  ia 
Lk's  plural  ormB  KaiaujateradcKwaufiaju  {veroe  4);  KomajO'avTe^  ovSeir 
ekafiofiev  (verse  5);  Trotijcrai^c?  crwcKXctcrav  raStKrva  (verse  6); 
Karei/evaap  ••avrot?  (verse  7);  and  that  this  fourth  one 
is  no  other  than  Andrew,  Simon's  brother,  who  is  distinctly  named 
by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  can  hardly  be  doubted :  the  two  brothers^ 
Simon  and  Andrew,  naturally  worked  together  in  the  same  vessel,  as 
did  'James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee."'*  The  place  where  Jesus 
met  the  fishermen  s  identical  in  our  first  three  Gospels,  viz.:  the 
lake  of  Grennesaret  or  Sea  of  Galilee.  Peter's  prominence  in  St.  Luke's 
narrative  is  not  without  some  manner  of  a  counterpart  in  Mk's  ex- 
pression: "He  (Jesus)  saw  Simon,  and  Andrew  the  brother  of  Simon'' 
(Mk.  i,  16),  and  in  Mt's  parallel  form  "He  (Jesus)  saw  two  brothers, 
Simon,  who  is  called  Peter,  and  Andrew,  his  brother"  (Mt.  iv,  18): 
even  in  Mt's  and  Mk's  records  Peter  is  a  leader  at  least  in  respect  to 
Andrew  his  brother.'*  Although  St.  Luke  says  in  the  preamble  to 
his  narrative  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  that  the  fishermen 
"had  gone  out  of"  the  boats,  yet  when  he  describes  that  miracle  he 
agrees  with  Mt's  and  Mk's  statements  that  James  arid  John  were 
in  their  boat  (cf.  Lk.  v,  7,  with  Mk.  i,  19,  and  Mt.  iv,  21).  In  St. 
Luke  (v,  10),  as  in  St.  Mark  (i,  17)  and  in  St.  Matthew  (iv,  19),  we 
find  reported  a  symbolical  promise  of  Jesus  which  is  clothed  in  language 
borrowed  from  the  avocation  of  fishermen,  although  in  St.  Luke  alone 
is  that  promise  restricted  to  Simon  Peter:  "from  henceforth  thou 
shalt  catch  men,"  and  made  in  terms  which  recall  less  the  original 
play  upon  Christ's  aramaic  expressions:  "I  will  make  you  fishers  of 
men,"  preserved  in  the  other  two  Gospels.  Lastly,  Lk's  concluding 
line  "having  left  all,  they  followed  Him"  exhibits  two  close  resem- 
blances to  Mt.  and  Mk. :  it  contains  first  the  important  word  cu^€i/tc9 
(Lk.  V,  11 ;  Mk.  i,  20;  Mt.  iv,  22),  and  secondly  the  expression  t/koXov- 
07l(Tap  avT(o.  (Cf.  Lk.  v,  11;  Mk.  i,  18;  Mt.  iv,  20,  22).  Hence  the 
relation  which  according  to  that  line  of  St.  Luke's  narrative  will  hence- 
forth exist  between  Jesus  and  His  first  disciples  is  apparently  the  same 
as  that  stated  in  Mt's  and  Mk's  accounts,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
well  suppose  that  the  call  to  discipleship  recorded  by  the  first  two 

*^f.  St.  Augustine,  The  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  Book  ii,  chap,  xvii,  No.  37; 
and  commentators  generally. 

"Cf.  Allan  Menzies,  The  Earliest  Gospel,  p.  65.  See  also  Mk.  i,  29,  where  ew 
read:  *'They  came  into  the  house  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  with  James  and  John;"  a 
passage  which  implies  the  inferiority  not  only  of  Andrew,  but  also  of  James  and 
John,  to  Simon  Peter: 
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Synoptists  was  followed  at  any  comparatively  short  time  afterwards, 
by  another  call  in  the  same  words  but  under  different  circumstances, 
and  chronicled  by  Luke  alone." 

Had  we  then  at  our  disposal  only  the  similarities 

/     'J      tt'  rx         we  have  just  pointed  out  we  would  still  feel 
Consiaers  Mis  Own         ,.«  j   •      .1  •  i  •  •.!  1    i  t^ 

justified  in  thmking,   with  many  scholars  of 

the  present  and  of  the  past,  that  Lk.  v,  1-11 
records  the  same  final  call  of  Jesus*  first  disciples  as  is  narrated  in 
Mk.  i,  16-20,  and  Mt.  iv,  18-22.  But  besides  there  is  another  datum 
which  makes  powerfully  for  that  same  conclusion.  A  careful  com- 
parison of  Mk.  i,  16-iii,  6  and  Lk.  iv,  31-vi,  11,  that  is  of  the  parallel 
larger  sections  which  include  Mk's  and  Lk's  respective  account  of 
the  call  of  the  first  disciples  of  Christ,  enables  us  to  realize  that  our 
third  evangelist  considers  his  own  account  of  it  as  an  equivalent  of 
the  one  supplied  by  St.  Mark.  The  following  are  the  principal  re- 
sults yielded  by  the  comparison: 

(1)  Both  Mk.  i,  16-iii,  6  and  Lk.  iv,  31-vi,  11,  contain  exactly 
the  same  number  of  incidents,  viz.:  12,  as  can  be  readily  seen  from 
the  subjoined  table: 


Mk. 

Lk. 

i,  16-20 

•       •       • 

21-28 

iv,  31-17 

29-31 

38-39 

32-34 

40-41 

35-39 

42-44 

•       ■       • 

V,     1-11 

i,  40-45 

12-16 

li,    1-12 

17-26 

13-14 

27-28 

15-17 

29-32 

18-22 

33-39 

23-28 

vi,    1-  5 

ui,    1-  6 

6-11 

(2)  Of  these  12  incidents,  11  are  unquestionably  the  same  in 
both  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  for  they  deal  with  the  same  topics  and 
have  the  closest  resemblances  in  style  and  representation;  and  the 
12th,  the  one  now  under  consideration,  has  the  same  general  purpose 
in  both  Gospels,  to  wit,  that  of  describing  a  final  call  of  Our  Lord's 
early  dicisples. 

(3)  Again,  in  both  Mk.  and  Lk.,  the  12  incidents  follow  Ihe 
same  order,  with  the  sole  exception  that  the  one  narrating  that  filial 

**€£.  Job.  Knabenbauer  S.  J.,  in  MaUhceumf  vol.  i,  p.  165. 


I 
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call,  is  in  St.  Mark  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  section  (Mk.  i,  16-20)^ 
while  in  St.  Luke,  it  is  found  in  the  body  of  his  own  section  at  v,  1-11. 

(4)  Both  Mk.  i,  29,  and  Lk.  iv,  38,  mention  Simon's  name  in. 
such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  Simon  has  been  already  introduced  to 
the  reader.  This  shows  that  the  sole  variation  in  the  order  of  the 
incidents  in  Mk.  and  Lk.,  did  not  exist  primitively,  but  was  introduced 
by  St.  Luke,  who,  differently  from  St.  Mark,  has  not  yet  narrated 
the  final  call  of  Simon  and  the  other  early  disciples  of  Jesus,  and 
consequently  has  not  yet  made  Simon  known  to  his  readers." 

(5)  Lastly,  in  St.  Luke  as  in  St.  Mark,  the  call  of  Christ's  early 
disciples  is.  represented,  even  after  Lk's  inversion  in  the  order  of  the 
incidents,  as  having  taken  place  imder  the  same  general  circumstances. 
In  Lk.  as  in  Mk.,  that  event  is  recorded  inmiediately  after  a  reference 
to  Our  Lord's  general  mission  of  preaching  the  Gospel  (Cf.  Lk.  iv^ 
43,  44,  and  Mk.  i,  14,  15).  And  again,  in  Lk.  as  in  Mk.,  the  call  is 
considered  as  having  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  Christ's  public 
ministry. 

When  all  this  is  borne  in  mind,  together  with  the  fact  that  ^either 
Mk.  nor  Lk.  narrates  anywhere  else  a  final  call  of  Our  Lord's  early 
disciples,  the  following  conclusion  becomes  morally  certain.  St. 
Luke  had  before  him  Mk's  short  account  of  that  call  at  the  precise 
place  in  the  series  of  12  incidents  where  it  is  found  in  our  second  Grospel, 
and  he  did  not  simply  transcribe  it  because  he  wished  to  give  what 
he  regarded  as  its  fuller  equivalent,  viz.,  the  narrative  which  now 
makes  up  Lk.  v,  1-11. 

<.*    ^ « •  ^         ,       It  it  this  fuller  account  of  Our  Lord's  call  of 

vl.  Lk's Depend-     tt-    ^    i.  j-    •  i        u-  u  -x  i.  u  x 

^  His  first  disciples  which  it  now  behooves  us  to 

ence  on  Mk.  i      i         '^^i  •         ^  .  • 

examine    closely    with    a    view    to    ascertain 

whether  and   to   what   extent  it   bespeaks  a 

dependence  on  the  part  of  our  third  evangelist  on  the  other  two  Synop- 

tists.     Its  opening  scene  (Lk.  v,  1-3)  reads  as  follows: 

1.  Now  it  came  to  pass  while  the  multitude 
pressed  upon  Him  and  heard  the  word  of  God, 

that  He  was  Himself  standing  by  the  lake  of  Gennesaret; 

2.  And  He  saw  two  boats  standing  by  the  lake; 
but  the  £shermen  having  gone  out  of  them 
were  washing  the  nets. 


'"Compare  with  this  the  awkward  place  ascribed  by  St.  Luke  to  the  rending  of 
the  veil  before  the  death  of  Jesus  (Lk.  xxiii,  45),  and  to  Christ's  miracles  sp>oken  of 
in  Lk.  iv,  23,  as  performed  in  Caphamaum,  although  Jesus'  going  to  that  city  is 
mentioned  only  afterwards  (Lk.  iv,  31);   etc. 
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3.  But  having  gone  into  one  of  the  boats,  which  was  Simon's, 
He  asked  him  to  put  out  a  little  from  the  land, 
and  sitting  down  He  taught  the  multitudes  from  the  boat. 

It  is  quite  true  that  this  opening  scene  has  no  direct  equivalent 
in  Mt's  and  Mk's  parallel  accounts  of  Christ's  call  of  His  early  disciples. 
But  this  does  not  imply  in  the  least  that  here  St.  Luke  is  altogether 
independent  of  St.  Matthew's  and  St.  Mark's  Gospels.  Critics  and 
conunentators  generally  admit  that  Lk's  scene  (Lk.  v,  1-3,)  is  parallel 
to  the  following  one  with  which  the  other  two  Synoptists  open  their 
respective  records  of  Our  Lord's  parables  of  the  Kingdom : 


Mk.  iv,  l-2a. 

1.  And  again  He  began  to  teach 

by  the  sea-side; 

and  a  great  multitude  gathered  unto 

Him, 

so  that  He  went  up  into  a  boat, 

and  sat  in  the  sea; 

and  all  the  multitude  was  upon  the 

land  by  the  sea-side. 

2.  And  He  taught  them  many  things 
in  parables.   .    .    . 


Mt.  xiii,  l-3a. 

1.  The  same  day,  Jesus  went  out  of  the 

house, 
and  sat  by  the  sea-side; 

2.  and  great  multitudes  gathered  unto 

Him, 
so  that  He  went  up  into  a  boat, 
and  sat; 

and  all  the  multitude  stood 
on  the  shore. 

3.  And  He  taught  them  many  things 
in  parables.   .    .    . 


Plainly,  it  is  the  same  general  picture  that  we  find  in  Lk.  v,  1-3^ 
as  is  drawn  in  the  two  passages  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew  just 
quoted:  Jesus  is  by  the  sea-side  accompanied  by  such  multitudes 
that  to  escape  their  presence  He  goes  up  into  a  boat  from  which  He 
conveniently  addresses  them.  Plainly  too,  in  the  drawing  of  that 
picture,  Mk.  and  Mt.  agree  very  closely  with  each  other,  whereas 
St.  Luke  presents  wide  differences  from  either  of  them.  And  the 
simple  fact  that  these  differences  bear,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
the  distinct  impress  of  Lk's  style,  goes  far  towards  proving  that  in 
this,  as  in  the  preceding  sections  of  our  third  Gospel,  they  are  varia- 
tions from  the  other  two  Synoptics.  But  further,  the  examination 
of  these  differences  proves  that  the  reasons  for  which  they  were  in- 
troduced by  St.  Luke  can  still  be  pointed  out. 

Thus  Lk's  opening  words  "and  it  came  to  pass"  are  a  general 
form  of  expression  which  he  substitutes  for  the  temporal  connection 
foimd  in  Mk.  ''and  again,"  and  in  Mt.  "the  same  day,"  because  by 
prefixing  the  scene  in  Mk.  iv,  and  in  Mt.  xiii,  to  a  narrative  of  the 
call  of  the  first  disciples  which  is  recorded  at  an  earlier  stage  by  the 
first  two  Synoptists,  St.  Luke  knows  that  he  is  doing  away  with  Mk's 
and  Mt's  apparent  chronological  order  of  events.  Mk's  statement 
that   Christ  "began  to  teach,"  is  naturally  omitted  by  St.  Luke, 
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who  has  already  mentioned  this  beginning  (cf.  Luke  iii,  23),  and  re- 
peatedly described  Jesus'  teaching  in  various  places  (cf.  Luke  iv, 
15,  31,  44).  Our  third  Evangelist  drops  also  Mt'e  mention  that  "Jesus 
went  out  of  the  house,"  because  this  "going  out"  appears  to  "bim 
sufficiently  imphed  in  Mk'a  and  Mt's  description  of  the  secne  by  the 
seaside  which  he  borrows  from  them.  He  states  that  "the  multitude 
pressed  upon  Him  (Jesus)  and  heard  the  word  of  God"  in  order  to 
set  forth  more  distinctly  what  is  given  to  vmderstand  in  the  expression 
."great  multitudes  gathered  unto  Him  (Jesua)  so  Oiat  He  went  up 
into  a  boat,"  found  in  the  other  two  Gospels.  At  this  point,  St.  Luke 
be^ns  to  fuse  the  maritime  scene  in  Mk.  iv,  l-2a)  and  in  Mt.  xiii,  l-3a) 
with  the  one  which  in  Mk.  i,  16  sqq.  and  in  Mt.  iv,  18  sqq.  is  connected 
■with  Our  Lord's  call  of  His  early  disciples.  ITiia  is  easily  seen  in  his 
statement  that  Jesus  "was  standing  by  the  lake  of  Gcnnesaret," 
-wherein  the  general  expression  "was  standing,"  which  is  equivalent 
to  simply  "being,""  brings  into  harmony  Mk's  and  Mt's  varying 
words  wapayatv  (passing  along  by)  and  mpttraTotv  (walking  by), 
and  wherein  the  distinctly  Lucan  appellation  "  the  hke  of  Gennesaret" 
is  used  for  Gentile  readers"  instead  of  the  name  "the  Sea  of  Galilee" 
which  suited  Mk's  and  Mt's  redaction: 

Hk.  1,  lOft:    And  pasung  along  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Ht.  iv,  18a;   And  walking  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Lk.  V,  Ic:      He  was  Himself  Htanding  by  the  lake  of  Gsnneaaret. 

Whence  it  is  only  natural  to  look  upon  Lk's  next  verse, 
Lk.  V,  2. 
and  He  saw  two  boata  standing  by  the  lake; 
but  the  fishermen  having  gone  out  of  them 
were  washing  the  nets, 

as  an  intended  equivalent  of  the  lines  which  follow  immediately  in 
Mk.  and  Mt.: 

Mk,  i,  16b-d.  Mt.  iv,  18b-d. 
He  saw  Simoo  and  Andrew  the  brother  of   He  saw  two  brotheis,  Simon  who  is  called 

Simon,  Peter,  and  Andrew,  his  brother, 

casting  in  the  Sea,  casting  a  net  into  the  Sea, 

for  they  were  fishennen.  tor  they  were  fishermen. 

As  it  is  exactly  the  same  action  which  our  third  evangelist  found 
in  Mk.  and  Mt.  ascribed  to  Our  Lord:    "He  saw,"  so  he  carefully 

"The  verb  <'™'  used  by  St.  Luke  is  simply  a  stronger  form  of  f'^iii^  gg  \^ 
admitted  by  Crampon  (La  Saiitte  Bible)  and  Loisy  {EvangiUs  Sj/nopliquai). 

"Cf.  Josephus  (ATiitquMet-of  the  Jema,  Book  iviii,  chap,  ii,  §  1;  Wart  of  the  Jew», 
Book  iii,  chap.  ,x,  |  1)  who,  as  he  writes  for  Gentile  readers,  speaks  of  the  lake  at 

Gennesaret. 
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preserved  it  in  his  opening  words  "and  He  saw/'  the  conjunction 
"and"  being  added  simply  for  the  sake  of  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding line: 

He  was  Himself  standing  by  the  lake  of  Gennesaret, 
and  He  saw  .    .    . 

As  he  next  noticed  Mt's  variation  from  Mk's  wording  (Mt.  has: 
"He  saw  two  brothers/^  instead  of  Mk:  "He  saw''),  so  he  availed 
himself  of  it  to  introduce  a  further  variation  of  his  own,  and  wrote : 
"He  saw  two  boats ^^^  instead  of  Mt's  reading:  "He  saw  two  brothers.^' 
He  substituted  the  word  "boats"  for  that  in  Mt's:  "brother,"  because 
in  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  which  he  intended  to  record,  he 
wished  to  speak  expUcitly  only  of  Simon,  that  is  of  only  one  of  the 
two  brothers  distinctly  named  by  both  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew : 

Mk.  i,  16b:  He  saw  Simon  and  Andrew,  the  brother  of  Simon. 

Mt.  iv,  18b:  He  saw  two  brothers,  Simon  who  is  called  Peter,  and  Andrew, 

his  brother. 
Lk.  V,  2a:     He  saw  two  boats.  *• 

When  St.  Luke  described  the  boats  as  "standing  by  the  lake," 
he  expressly  stated  what  he  knew  to  be  impUed  in  Mk's  and  Mt's 
records  concerning  Simon  and  Andrew.  For  by  stating  -that  Jesus 
"saw;"  these  two  brothers,  that  He  "said  to  them:  Come  after  Me 
and  I  mil  make  you  fishers  of  men/'  thus  inviting  them  to  another, 
more  desirable,  more  fruitful  kind  of  fishing,  the  first  two  Synoptists 
gave  to  understand  that  the  night  fishing  was  entirely  over,  and  that 
the  boats  have  been  brought  close  to  the  shore. 

Having  thus  handled  Mk's  and  Mt's  first  line,  our  third  Evangelist 
proceeded  to  utilize  in  a  no  less  skilful  manner  the  information  con- 
tained in  their  next  two  lines.  He  took  notice  that  Mk.  and  Mt. 
s()oke  first  of  the  present  occupation  of  Simon  and  Andrew  (Mk. 
"casting  in  the  Sea;"  Mt.  "casting  a  net  into  the  Sea"),  and  next 
of  their  avocation  ("for  they  were  fishermen").  This  order  was  (as 
may  be  readily  seen)  no  longer  available  after  St.  Luke  had  modified 
Mk's  and  Mt's  first  line  into  "He  saw  two  boats  standing  by  the  lake." 
In  consequence,  our  third  Evangelist  inverted  it,"  and  mentioned 
first  the  avocation  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  and  only  then  their  present 
occupation : 

*St.  Luke  all  the  more  readily  introduced  this  reading  because  ke  knew  that 
the  presence  of  two  boats  not  far  from  each  other  is  implied  in  Mk's  and  Mt's  accounts 
of  Christ's  call  of  the  early  disciples. 

"For  similar  inversions  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  see  The  New  York  Review,  vol. 
L,   p.    361  sqq.;     p.    653  sqq. 
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Lk.  V,  2b,c. 
but  the  fishennen  having  gone  out  of  them, 
were  washing  the  nets. 

In  "the  fishermen"  here,  St.  Luke  has  no  others  in  view  but 
Simon  and  Andrew;  for  he  knows  that  in  Mk's  and  Mt's  accounts 
of  Our  Lord's  calling  of  the  early  disciples,  they  are  the  only  two 
spoken  of  as  "fishermen"  (Mk.  i,  16c;  Mt.  iv,  18c),  the  only  ones 
too  invited  to  become  "fishers  of  men"  (Mk.  i,  17d);  Mt.  iv,  19b." 
As  in  these  same  accounts  he  has  noticed  that  Simon  and  Andrew 
are  the  only  ones  described  as  "straightway  leaving  the  nets"  to 
follow  Jesus  (Mk.  i,  18;  Mt.  iv,  20)  St.  Luke  takes  this  to  imply  that 
the  two  disciples  were  not  then  in  the  boats,  and  hence  he  states 
explicitly  that  "  the  fishermen  had  gone  out  of  them"  already.  When 
he  next  speaks  of  the  present  occupation  of  the  fishermen  he  rightly 
interprets  Mk's  casting  in  the  Sea,"  and  Mk's  "casting  a  net  into  the 
Sea"  as  refering  to  an  occupation  which  naturally  followed  on  the 
night  fishing:  Mk.  and  Mt.  could  not  mean  that  Simon  and  Andrew 
were  actually  casting  the  net  to  catch  fish;  they  rather  meant  that 
the  casting  of  the  net  was  for  the  piupose  of  washing  their  implements; 
and  in  consequence,  our  third  Evangelist  describes  the  fishermen  as 
'^ washing  the  nets."" 

St.  Luke's  next  verse  riuis  as  follows: 

Lk.  V,  3. 
But  having  gone  into  one  of  the  boats,  which  was  Simon's, 
He  asked  him  to  put  out  a  little  from  the  land, 
and  sitting  down  He  taught  the  multitudes  from  the  boat. 

• 

In  it,  our  third  Evangelist  obviously  comes  back  to  the  scene 
with  which  St.  Mk.  and  St.  Mt.  introduce  the  delivery  of  Our  Lord's 
parables,  and  part  of  which  he  has  already  utilized : 


Mk.  iv,  l-2a. 

Mt.  xiii,  l-3a 

1 .  And  again  He  began  to  teach 

1.  The  same  day,  Jesus  went  out  of  the 

house, 

by  the  sea-side; 

and  sat  by  the  sea-side; 

and  a  great  multitude  gathered  unto 

2.  and   great  multitudes  gathered  unto 

Him, 

Him, 

so  that  He  went  up  into  a  boat, 

so  that  He  went  up  into  a  boat, 

and  sat  in  the  Sea. 

and  sat; 

TThat  St.  Luke  meant  by  '*the  fishermen"  only  Simon  and  Andrew  was  realized 
in  the  second  century  of  our  era  by  Tatian  who  took  Lk's  AXeets  as  corresponding 
to  a  dual  form  in  Syriac:  hence  the  English  rendering  ''while  the  two  fishers  who 
were  gone  out  of  them"  in  H.  W.  Hogg's  of  Tatian's  Diatesaaron. 

*This  view  of  Lk.  v,  2,  disposes  of  the  minor  differences  noticed  above  in  con- 
nection with  that  verse  between  our  third  Evangelist  and  the  other  two  Synoptists. 
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,  and  all  the  multitude  was  upon  th^ 
land  by  the  sea-side. 
2.  And  He  taught  them  many  things 
in  parables.  .    .    . 


and  all  the  multitude  stood 
on  the  shore. 
3.  And  He  taught  them  many  things 
in  parables.  ..." 


In  the  opening  line:  "but  having  gone  into  one  of  the  boats, 
which  was  Simon's,"  St.  Luke  borrows  from  Mk.  iv,  and  Mt.  xiii,  the 
statement  '^He  went  up  into  a  boaf  which  is  indeed  the  one  coming 
next  to  that  which  he  has  aheady  borrowed  from  them,  viz.:  that 
Jesus  was  hard  pressed  by  surrounding  multitudes.  He  adapts  it, 
however,  to  his  own  preceding  context :  "  He  saw  two  hoatSy*  by  writing : 
''He  went  up  into  one  of  the  boats,'^  When  he  adds  to  it:  "which 
was  Simon's,''  he  ascribes  the  ownership  of  that  particular  boat  to 
one  of  "the  fishermen"  he  had  in  mind  when  writing  his  preceding 
verse.  But  more  especially  he  mentions  Simon's  name  in  view  of  his 
future  insertion  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  in  which  Simon 
Peter  was  plainly  the  hero.  It  is  also  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
his  readers  for  the  narrative  of  this  great  miracle  that  St.  Luke  subjoins 
at  once  Christ's  direction  to  Simon  whom  he  has  just  named:  "He 
asked  him  to  put  out  a  little  from  the  land"  (Lk.  v,  3b).  Then,  as 
lie  has  brought  Jesus  to  the  same  place  "in  the  sea"  as  is  assigned  to 
Him  in  Mk.  and  Mt.,  our  third  Evangelist  embodies  in  one  line:  "And 
sitting  down  He  taught  the  multitudes  from  the  boat"  (Lk.  v,  3c) 
the  remainder  of  the  information  contained  in  his  documents: 

Mt.  xiii. 


Mk.  iv. 
and  sat  in  the  sea. 
And  all  the  multitude  was  upon  the 
land  by  the  seandde. 
And  He  taught  them  many  things 
in  parables.  .    .    . 


and  sat; 
and  all  the  multitude  stood 
on  the  shore. 

And  He  thought  them  many  things 
in  parables.   .    .    . 


// 


After  his  introductory  scene,  St.  Luke  proceeds  to  record  the 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  an  event  which,  as  we  already  stated, 
has  no  equivalent  in  either  of  the  first  two  Gospels,  and  the  narrative 
of  which  we  now  heed  to  consider  only  to  point  out  the  manner  in 
which  our  third  Evangelist  inserted  it  into  Mk's  and  Mt's  accounts 
of  the  call  of  the  early  disciples.  The  miracle  is  narrated  as  follows 
in  Lk.  V,  4-9: 

4.  But  when  He  had  left  speaking,  He  said  to  Simon : 

Put  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught. 

5.  And  Simon  answering  said: 

Master,  having  toiled  the  whole  night,  we  have  taken  nothing; 
but  at  Thy  word  I  will  let  down  the  nets. 

'"St.  Luke  omits  the  reference  in  Mk.  and  Mt.  to  Our  Lord's  parables,  because 
lie  intends  to  record  the  parables  later  and  in  a  somewhat  different  conncetibn  (Lk.  viii) . 
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6.  Asd  hftving  done  this,  tbcy  inclosed  a  great  multitude  ot  fiah«a, 
ADd  th^r  nets  were  breaking. 

7.  And  they  beckoned  to  their  pftrtnera  in  the  other  boat 
to  come  and  help  than;  and  they  came, 

and  fiUed  both  the  boats  so  that  they  were  sinking. 

8.  But  Simon  Peter  seeing  it,  fell  down  at  Jesus'  knees,  saying; 
Depart  frran  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord. 

9.  For  amaianent  seited  hiin  and  all  who  w^«  with  him, 
at  the  draught  of  the  fishes  which  they  had  taken. 

In  its  separate  state,  this  narrative  apparently  began  with  the 
words  "Jesus  said  to  Simon"  which  St.  Luke  modified  into  "He  said 
to  Simon"  consistently  with  liis  redaction  of  the  introductory  scene 
wher^  he  never  mentions  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed the  phrase  "But  when  He  had  left  speaking"  as  a  fitting  con- 
nection with  his  preceding  verse  wherein  he  represents  Christ  addressing 
the  multitudes  from  Simon's  boat.  In  its  separate  state  too,  the 
narrative  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  ended  naturally  with 
Lk's  present  verse  9; 

For  amazonent  seised  him  and  all  that  were  with  him, 

at  the  draught  of  the  fishes  which  they  had  taken. 

St.  Luke  did  not  modify  this  verse,  but  he  availed  himself  of  its 
expression:  "all  that  were  with  him,"  to  name  at  once  the  second 
set  of  brothers  who  besides  Simon  and  Andrew  were,  according  to  Mk. 
and  Mt.,  the  early  disciples  of  Jesus: 

Lk.  iv,  10. 
And  in  like  manner  also,  James  and  John,  sons  of  Zebedee, 
who  were  Simon's  partners,   .    ,    . 

He  thus  mentions  distinctly  James  and  John,  because  they  were 
so  mentioned  in  Mk's  and  Mt's  accounts  of  Christ's  call  of  His  first 
disciples.  And  he  speaks  of  them  as  "Simon's  partners"  because 
this  seemed  to  our  third  Evangelist  a  natural  inference  from  the  state- 
ment in  these  same  accounts  that  James  and  John  were  "in  the  boat" 
of  Zebedee,  as  compared  with  the  information  embodied  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes:  "And  they  {Simon  and 
Andrew)  beckoned  to  their  partners  in  the  other  boat"  (Lk.  v,  7). 

After  this  mention  of  James  and  John,  St.  Luke  writes: 

Lk.  V,  10. 


This  statement  of  our  third  Evangelist  reminds  us  forcibly  df  the 
second  verse  in  Mk's  and  Mt's  narratives  of  the  call  of  the  early  disciples : 
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Mt.  iv,  19. 

And  He  saith  to  them:    Come  after  Me, 
and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men. 


Mk.  i,  17. 

And  Jesus  said  to  them:    Come  unto  Me, 
and  I  will  make  you  to  become  ^hers  of 
m^i. 

Its  wording  and  contents  bring  us  back  to  the  exact  p)oint  where 
St.  Luke  had  left  utilizing  the  text  of  those  narratives  in  framing  the 
scene  introductory  to  his  record  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes. 
For  as  we  have  shown  above,  this  introductory  scene  was  framed  by 
Lk's  skilful  combination  of  the  data  in  Mk.  iv,  l-2a,  and  in  Mt.  xiii, 
l-3a,  with  the  text  of  the  first  verse  in  Mk.  i,  16-20,  and  Mt.  iv,  18-22. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  considerable  differences  in  wording  between  the 
second  part  of  Lk.  v,  10,  and  the  parallel  verse  in  Mk.  and  in  Mt.  But 
they  can  be  easily  accounted  for  by  Lk's  careful  handling  of  the  text 
of  the  other  two  Synoptists.  Differently  from  Mk.  and  Mt.,  our  third 
evangelist  makes  Our  Lord  address  Simon  alone:  '''And  Jesus  said 
to  Simon  .  .  .  ,"  because  on  the  one  hand  Christ's  words  were 
directed  according  to  Mk.  and  Mt.,  not  to  John  and  James,  but  to 
Simon  and  Andrew;"  and  because  on  the  other,  Simon  alone,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Andrew,  is  named  in  Lk's  narrative  of  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes.  Next  St.  Luke  inserts  at  once  the  words:  "Fear 
not,"  especially  in  view  of  Peter's  recent  expression  of  fear:  "Depart 
from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord"  (Lk.  v,  8b).  Peter's  fear 
was  so  great  that  it  needed  to  be  calmed  without  delay.  Our  third 
Evangelist  made  therefore  this  addition  to  Mk's  and  Mt's  parallel 
clause,  because  it  was  practically  required  by  his  record  of  the  miracu- 
lous draught  of  fishes.  As  regards  Lk's  following  sentence:  "Hence- 
forth, thou  shalt  catch  men,"  it  is  plainly  a  modified  equivalent  of 
Mk's  and  Mt's:  "Come  after  Me,  and  I  will  make  you  [to  become] 
fishers  of  men."  Lk's  expression  "henceforth"  (anoTovvuv)  is 
naturally  substituted  for  "Come  after  Me,"  a  phrase  no  longer  fully 
suited  in  addressing  one,  who,  like  Peter,  was  at  Jesus'  knees.  Besides, 
^'henceforth,"  especially  when  coupled  with  the  words:  "thou  shalt 
<»tch  men,"  conveys  sufficiently  the  idea  that  the  Master  wants 
Peter  in  His  company  to  fit  him  for  the  fishing  of  men.  Finally,  if 
St.  Luke  writes  "thou  shalt  catch  men"  instead  of  "I  will  make  you 
fishers  of  men,^^  it  is  because  writing  for  Gentile  readers  he  deems  it 
advisable  to  give  a  plain  equivalent  of  the  original  paronomasia  pre- 
served in  the  other  two  Synoptics. 

"Had  Luke  v,   10,  read: 

And  in  like  manner  also,  James  and  John,  sons  of  Zebedee, 
who  were  Simon's  partners.     And  Jesus  said  to  thentf 
the  personal  pronoun  (them)  would  have  naturally  included  James  and  John. 
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Lk's  concluding  verse  runs  as  follows: 

Lk.  V,  11. 
And  having  brought  the  boats  to  land, 

It  bears,  as  might  be  naturally  expected  the  manifest  impress 
of  St.  Luke's  redactory  work;  our  third  Evangelist  worded  it  in 
view  of  the  two  distinct  conclusions  with  which  the  other  two  Sjnaoptists 
bring  to  an  end  the  distinct  calls,  first  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  next  of 
James  and  John: 


Mk.  i,  18. 
And  straightway  leaving  the  nets, 
they  followed  Him. 

Mk.  i,  20bc. 
And  leaving  their  father,  Zebedee  in  the 

boat 
with  the  hired  men,  they  went  away  after 
Him. 


Aft.  iv,  20. 
But  they  straightway  leaving  the  nets 
followed  Him. 

Aft.  iv,  22. 
But  they  straightway  leaving  the  boat  and 
their  father, 

followed  Him. 


Under  St.  Luke's  pen  the  plural  forms  Karayayovres  ajj>€m€^ 
(subducentes,  relinquentes,  secuti  sunt)  found  in  verse  11,  include 
not  only  James,  John  and  Simon  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse, 
but  also  Andrew,  whose  presence  is  implied,  as  we  have  shown,  in 
the  expression  "the  fishermen''  in  verse  2,  and  in  several  plural  forms 
found  in  our  EvangeUst's  record  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes 
(verses  4,  5,  6,  7).  In  writing  his  concluding  verse  St.  Luke  has 
therefore  in  view  all  the  early  disciples,  the  first  group  of  whom  (Simon 
and  Andrew)  is  meant  by  Mk.  i,  15,  and  by  Mt.  iv,  20,  and  the  second 
group  (James  and  John)  by  Mk.  i,  20b,c,  and  by  Mt.  iv.  22.  And  it 
is  the  same  conduct  that  he  ascribes  to  them  all  as  is  described  in 
connection  with  each  of  their  respective  groups  in  the  two  sets  of 
verses  of  Mk.  and  Mt.:  in  Lk.  v,  11,  as  in  Mk.  i,  18,  Mt.  iv,  20,  and 
in  Mk.  i,  20,  be,  Mt.  iv,  22,  the  early  disciples  give  up  every  thing  to 
follow  Jesus.  Again,  it  is  because  he  combines  Mk's  and  Mt's  in- 
formation concerning  the  conduct  of  each  group  of  Christ's  early 
disciples  that  St.  Luke  omits  the  particulars  "leaving  the  nets/^  "leaving 
the  boat  and  their  f other ^^^  mentioned  by  the  other  two  Synoptists  in 
reference  to  each  group  separately,  and  prefers  the  general  expression 
"having  left  ally  It  may  also  be  noticed  that  by  using  only  one 
concluding  formula  our  third  Synoptist  was  in  full  harmony  with  the 
documents  before  him,  since  the  two  separate  conclusions  in  Mk. 
and  Mt.  are  but  one  and  the  same  formula  repeated  with  such  changes 
as  were  required  by  the  respective  circumstances  of  each  of  the  two 
groups  mentioned  by  them.    Finally,  as  this  one  formula  was  modified 
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by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew  in  accordance  with  the  respective  cir- 
cumstances of  their  two  groups  of  early  disciples,  St.  Luke  was  fuUy 
justified  in  adding  a  further  modification:  ''having  brou^t  the  boats 
to  land,"  as  required  by  the  present  circumstances  of  those  same 
disciples  who  had  just  hauled  a  great  multitude  of  fishes  from  "the 
deep." 

The  intimate  dependence  on  the  Gospels  of 

•    Tir  V  1  11"  ^*"   ^^^  *°^^  ^^-   Matthew  which  we  have 
'  traced  throu^out  Lk.  v,  1-11,  accounts  indeed 

"^^^^    *  for  all  its  minor  variations  from  the  paraUel 

narratives  of  the  call  of  Our  Lord's  early  disciples  in  our  first  two 
Synoptists.  But  it  leaves  unexplained  some  great  differences  con- 
nected with  Lk.  V,  1-11,  and  thus  far  only  incidentally  referred  to. 

The  most  outstanding  of  these  differences  is  Lk's  insertion  of 
the  narrative  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes.  As  this  miracle 
is  nowhere  recorded  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew, 
St.  Luke  probably  narrated  it  with  a  view  to  complete  our  first  two 
Evangelists,  for  completeness  was  one  of  the  aims  of  his  Gospel :  "The 
former  treatise  I  made,  O  Theophilus,  of  aU  things  which  Jesus  b^an 
to  do  and  to  teach"  (Acts  i,  1).  In  the  primitive  Church,  Peter, 
James  and  John,  were  considered  as  pre-eminently  its  pillars  (Galat. 
ii,  9),  and  in  harmony  with  this,  only  these  three  disciples  are  men- 
tioned by  name  in  Lk's  account  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes. 
Fmlhermore,  Simon  Peter  plays  the  first  part  in  this  account  con- 
sistently with  the  highest  rank  assigned  to  that  apwstle  by  Our  Lord 
Himself,  and  distinctly  recognized  by  the  early  Christians.  Andrew's 
name  may  have  been  more  particularly  omitted  by  St.  Luke,  because 
our  third  Evangelist  was  aware  of  the  tradition  embodied  in  St.  John's 
Gospel  (i,  40-42)  which  told  of  Andrew  coming  to  Jesus  before  Peter, 
and  in  fact  "bringing  him  to  Jesus."  Of  course,  once  Andrew's  name 
was  excluded,  St.  Luke  had  to  represent  Our  Lord's  words  as  directed 
to  Peter  alone. 

To  combine  the  narrative  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes 
with  that  of  Christ's  call  of  the  early  disciples  appeared  to  St.  Luke 
a  most  natural  thing,  for  Jesus  promise  to  make  Simon  and  Andrew  of 
"fishermen,"  "fishers  of  men,"  could  be  best  reported  immediately 
after  the  record  of  their  fruitless  night  fishing.  And  besides,  the 
insertion  of  this  miracle  just  before  the  final  call  of  Christ's  ea 
disciples  suited  perfectly  the  general  apologetical  purpose  of  our  third 
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E^vangelist  (cf.  Lk.  i,  4) :  in  presence  of  such  an  amazing  draught  of 
fishes  the  early  disciples  were  plainly  justified  in  relying  on  Our  Lord's 
promise  concerning  the  future,  and  in  leaving  everything  to  obey 
His  call." 

The  second  great  difTerence  offered  by  Lk.  v,  1-11,  regarda  the 
place  which  St.  Luke  as^gns  to  his  narrative  of  the  call  of  the  first 
disciples.  As  we  have  seen,  he  deliberately  gives  that  narrative  at  a 
later  stage  in  the  long  series  of  incidents  which  is  common  to  him  and 
to  our  second  Evangelist  .  (Compare  Mk.  i,  16-iii,  6,  with  Lk.  iv,  31- 
vi,  11).  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  Briefly  as  follows.  Dif- 
ferently from  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke  places  a  certain  number  of  those 
incidents  before  the  call  of  the  early  disciples,  because  of  two  well- 
ascertained  facts:  (1)  all  such  anticipated  incidents  are,  in  both  Mk. 
and  Lk.,  most  closely  bound  up  with  Our  Lord's  readence  in  Caphar- 
naum;  (2)  for  reasons  set  forth  in  our  last  Study,"  our  third  Evangelist 
has  made  this  residence  consequent  on  Jesus'  rejection  at  Nazareth. 
Now  as  differently  from  St.  Mark,  he  had  already  mentioned  Christ's 
rejection  from  His  own  city  before  the  call  of  the  disciples,  he  had  also 
to  record  before  it  all  the  events  which  were  inseparably  connected  with 
Jesus'  residence  at  Caphamaum,  and  hence  to  invert  the  place  assigned 
to  them  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel.  In  fact,  in  thus  altering  Mk's  order,  he 
acted  in  deep  agreement  with  St,  Matthew's  Gospel  which  tells  of  Ovar 
Lord's  residence  in  Caphamaum  JMst  before  it  records  the  call  of  the 
early  disciples  (cf.  Mt.  iv.  18-22). 

The  last  great  peculiarity  of  Lk.  v,  1-11,  which  remains  to  be 
explained  consists  in  the  fusion  it  presents  of  the  maritime  scene  in 
Mk.  iv,  l-2a,  and  Mt.  xiii,  l-3a,  with  the  openii^  verses  of  Mk.  i, 
16-20,  and  Mt.  iv,  18-22,  St.  Luke  blended  these  passages  with  a 
view  to  frame  a  scene  that  would  fittii^ly  introduce  the  narrative  of 
the  draught  of  fishes  which  he  intended  to  insert  into  Mk's  and  Mt's 
accounts  of  Christ's  call  of  His  first  disciples.  The  picture  of  Our 
Lord  addressing  the  multitudes  from  a  boat  which  is  drawn  in  Mk, 
iv,  1  sq.,  and  in  Mt.  xiii,  1  sqq,,  as  preliminary  to  His  delivery  of 
parables,  was  undoubtedly  well-suited  for  St.  Luke's  purpose.  It 
described  a  scene  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  several  respects 
"As  regards  the  source  from  which  St.  Luke  drew  hia  narrative  of  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes,  nothing  can  now  be  defined  with  certainty.  Apparently,  the  great 
miracle  was  not  recorded  in  the  documents  used  for  the  composition  of  our  fir^t  two 
Goepela.  The  question  of  the  probable  source  utilized  by  St.  Luke  will  be  studied 
Uter  on. 

•«Cf.  Thb  Nbw  York  Rsview.  vol.  1,  p.  656  {Feb.-March,  1906). 
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amilar  to  the  one  with  which  Mk.  and  Mt.  introduce  the  call  of  the 
first  disciples.  Besides^  St.  Luke  knew  that  it  was  not  necessarily  to 
be  connected  with  the  deUvary  of  the  parables,  since,  at  least  in  St. 
Matthew  (xiii),  it  is  prefixed  to  parables  delivered  under  various 
circumstances  and  at  different  times.  Finally,  its  combination  with 
Mk's  and  Mt's  narratives  of  the  call  of  Christ's  early  disciples  was 
naturally  suggested  to  our  third  Evangelist  because  it  represented  the 
multitudes  as  clinging  to  the  footsteps  of  Jesus:  this  representation 
agreed  perfectly  with  a  similar  one  in  his  immediately  preceding  sec- 
tion (Lk.  iv,  42-44),  and  also  with  Mk's  statement  to  practically  the 
same  effect  in  a  section  of  his  (Mk.  i,  35-39)  clearly  parallel  to  Lk.  iv, 
42-44.  (Notice  in  particular,  the  expression  '*aU  seek  Thee,'*  in 
Mk.i,37). 

The  foregoing  study  of  Mk.  i,  16-20,  Mt.  iv, 

Vm.    Concluding    18-22,  and  Lk.  v,  1-11,  suggests  some  general 

Remarks.  conclusions  which   may  be  briefly  stated  as 

follows : 

(1)  These  three  passages  are  certainly  parallel  and  narrate  the 
same  final  call  of  Christ's  early  disciples; 

(2)  St.  Mark's  narrative  is  primitive  in  comparison  with  the  other 
two;  next  comes  St.  Matthew's  record  which  depends  on  our  second 
Synoptist;  and  last  is  St.  Luke's  account  which  utilizes  the  text  of  both 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew; 

(3)  St.  Luke's  narrative  is  the  outcome  of  a  combination  by  our 
third  Evangelist  of  data  found  in  Mk's  and  Mt's  accounts  of  the  call  of 
the  early  disciples,  (1)  with  the  opening  scene  vnth  which  Mk.  iv,  and 
Mt.  xiii,  introduce  Oiu*  Lord's  delivery  of  the  parables;  and  (2)  with 
the  record  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  which  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned in  our  first  two  Gospels; 

Lastly,  (4)  this  combination  explains  St.  Luke's  variations  from 
Mk.  i,  16-20,  and  Mt.  iv,  18-22,  and  it  was  effected  by  our  third  Synoptist 
in  a  deep  and  constant  harmony  with  the  data  supplied  by  the  first 
two  Evangelists. 

Francis  E.  Gigot. 


THE  REAL  PRESENCE  IN  THE 

FATHERS. 

The  Fathers  did  not  write  didactic  treatises  on  the  Eucharist; 
but  they  touched  on  it  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  in  occasional  writings 
of  a  practical  nature,  such  as  instructions  for  neophytes,  and  especially 
in  polemical  works,  in  which  they  make  use  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence  to  combat  heresy. 

In  order  to  understand  the  allusions  which  the  Fathers  make  to 
the  Eucharist,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  group  them  according  to  their 
ages  and  historical  smroundings.  On  this  basis  they  will  fall  into 
seven  classes: 

(1) — ^Writers  who  draw  their  inspiration  from  St.  John:  the 
author  of  the  Didache  and  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch. 

(2) — ^The  adversaries  of  Gnosticism  in  the  West:  St.  Justin,  St. 
Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  (to  whom  we  may  add  his  disciple,  St.  Cyprian). 

(3) — ^The  School  of  Alexandria :  (a)  in  the  Third  Century :  Clement 
and  Origen;  (6)  in  the  Fourth  Century:  St.  Athanasius  and  the  Cap- 
padocians — SS.  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

(4) — ^The  Fathers  of  the  School  of  Antioch  in  the  Fourth  Century: 
St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  Theodoret. 

(5) — ^The  opponents  of  Arianism  in  the  West :  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers 
and  St.  Ambrose. 

(6) — ^Those  who  took  part  in  the  Christological  controversies: 
Nestorius,  and  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria;  the  Monophysites,  and  Theo- 
doret; and  Pope  St.  Leo  I. 

(7) — St.  Augustine  and  his  followers  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Cen- 
turies. 

I.     WRITINGS   OF   JOHANNINE   INSPIRATION. 

The  Didache  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius  seem  to  have  close 
relations  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  may  be  considered  as  forming 
with  it  a  group  of  writings  which  were  almost  contemporaneous. 
They  probably  proceed  from  the  same  surroundings;  at  any  rate 
their   expressions   concerning   the   Eucharist   are   strikingly   similar. 

The  Didache.  This  early  document  does  not  contain  any  testi- 
mony about  the  Real  Presence;   it  witnesses  only  to  the  use  made  of 
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THE  CALL  OF  ' 


Mk.  i,  16-20. 


16.  And  passing  along  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 

He  saw  Simon  and  Andrew,  the  brother  of  Simon, 

casting  in  the  sea, 

for  they  were  fishennen. 


18. 


17.  And  Jesus  said  to  them:     Come  after  Me, 
and  I  will  make  you  become  fishers  of  men. 

18.  And  straightway  leaving  the  nets 
they  followed  Him. 

19.  And  having  gone  forward  a  httle, 

He  saw  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John,  his  brother, 
.    them  also  in  the  boat 
mending  the  nets; 

20.  and  straightway  He  called  them. 

And  leaving  their  father,  Zebedee,  in  a  lx)at 
with  the  hired  men,  they  went  away  after  Him. 


19. 
20. 
'21. 
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But  walking  by  the  Sea  of  Gali 
He  saw  two  brothers,  Simon  nt 
casting  a  net  into  the  sea, 
for  they  were  fishermen. 


And  He  saith  to  them:     Come  i 

and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  n 

But  they  straightway  leaving  tl 

followed  Him. 

And  having  gone  on  from  thenc 

He  saw  two  other  brothers,  Jan 

in  the  boat  with  Zebedee,  their 

mending  their  nets; 

and  He  called  them. 

FJut  t^iey  straightway  leaving  tl 

followed  Him. 
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T  DISCIPLES. 


r,  and  Andrew,  his  brother. 


bedee,  and  John,  his  brother, 


father. 


Lk.  V,  1-11. 

1.  Now  it  came  to  pass  while  the  multitude 
pressed  upon  Him  and  heard  the  word  of  God, 

that  He  was  Himself  standing  by  the  lake  of  Gennesaret; 

2.  And  He  saw  two  boats  standing  by  the  lake; 
but  the  fishermen  having  gone  out  of  them 
were  washing  the  nets. 

3.  But  having  gone  into  one  of  the  boats,  which  was  Simon's, 
He  asked  him  to  put  out  a  little  from  the  land 

and  sitting  on  He  taught  the  multitudes  from  the  boat. 

4.  But  when  He  had  left  speaking,  He  said  to  Simon: 

Put  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets  for  a  draugh 

5.  And  Simon,  answering,  said: 

Master  having  toiled  the  whole  night,  we  have  taken  nothii 
but  at  Thy  word  I  will  let  down  the  nets. 

6.  And  having  done  this,  they  inclosed  a  great  multitude  of  fis) 
and  their  nets  were  breaking. 

7.  And  they  beckoned  to  their  partners  in  the  other  boat 
to  come  and  help  them;  and  they  came 

and  filled  both  the  boats  so  that  they  were  sinking. 

8.  But  Simon  Peter  seeing  it,  fell  down  at  Jesus'  knees,  sayin| 
Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord. 

9.  For  amazement  seized  him  and  all  who  were  with  him, 
at  the  draught  of  fishes  which  they  had  taken. 

10.  and  in  like  manner  also,  James  and  John,  sons  of  Zebedec, 
who  were  partners  with  Simon: 

And  Jesus  said  to  Simon: 

Fear  not;  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men. 

11.  And  having  brought  the  boats  to  land, 
and  left  all,  they  followed  Him. 
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the  Eucharist  at  the  tune  it  was  written.  The  Eucharistic  references 
in  the  Didache  which  are  generally  cited  are  found  in  cc.  9,  10;  14,  15 
It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  Eucharist  is  referred  to  in  cc. 
14-15:  "Every  Lord's  day  do  ye  gather  yourselves  together,  and 
break  bread,  and  give  thanks  after  having  confessed  your  transgres- 
sions, that  your  sacrifice  may  be  pure.  But  let  no  one  who  is  at 
variance  with  his  fellow  come  together  with  you,  imtil  they  be  recon- 
clied,  that  your  sacrifice  may  not  be  profaned.  For  this  is  that  which 
was  spoken  by  the  Lord :  In  every  place  and  time  offer  to  me  a  pure 
sacrifice;  for  I  am  a  great  King,  saith  the  Lord,  and  my  name  is  won- 
derful among  the  nations."  It  is  difficult  to  see  anything  but  a  Euchar- 
istic assembly  in  this  gathering  on  Sundays  for  breaking  bread  and 
giving  thanks,  with  the  requirement  of  confession  of  sins  so  that  the 
offering  may  be  pure.  Note  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Eucharist, 
indicated  by  the  word  Ouaca^  and  the  reference  to  the  text  of 
Malachi  i,  11;  also  the  mention  made  of  episcopoi  and  deacons  in 
connection  with  the  Eucharist. 

There  is  not  equal  harmony  among  the  authors  as  to  whether 
cc.  9,  10,  bear  on  the  Eucharist.  According  to  Dr.  Funk,*  the  prayers 
of  c.  9  are  Eucharistic;  they  are,  however,  rather  prayers,  or,  as  we 
now  say,  "acts"  recited  before  Communion,  than  a  prayer  of  consecra- 
tion— which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  we  do  not  find  in  them  the 
words  of  consecration.  As  for  the  prayer  in  c.  10,  it  refers  to  the 
Agape,  which  in  apostolic  times  always  accompanied  the  Eucliarist. 
It  is  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  be  made  after  the  Agape.  Mgr. 
Batiflfol  who  does  not  admit  the  existence  of  the  Agape  in  the  First 
Century,  would  interpret  both  chapters  as  referring  to  the  Eucharist. 
The  reason  why  they  do  not  contain  the  formula  of  consecration  is 
simply  because  they  do  not  describe  the  Eucharistic  consecration. 
We  should  consider  them  as  "  two  examples  of  the  prayers  improvised 
by  the  episcopos  or  the  prophet  in  connection  with  the  breaking  of  the 
bread,  prayers  which  later  became  crystallized,  and  in  our  days  form 
the  'Canon  of  the  Mass.'"'    Others*  are  of  opinion  that  these  prayers 

H)pera  Pair.  AposL,  Vol.  I,  pp.  clix,  ff.  Tiibingen,  1887.  Cf.  Frankland,  Tht 
Early  Eucharist^  p.  70:  "We  venture  to  urge  .  .  .  that  the  Didache  does  not  contain 
a  fonn  of  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  but  a  set  of  thanksgiving  prayers  for  silent 
uae  thereat  by  lay  members  of  the  Church." 

^Etudes  d*hifitoire  et  de  thiologxe  positive,  2i^me  s^rie:  UEucharistief  pp.  105  flf. 
Paris,  1905. 

•M.  Ladeuze,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Lou  vain,  in  Retiut 
de  VOrient  Ckritien,  1902,  pp.  339  ff. 
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have  reference  to  repasts  in  the  early  Church,  of  a  UturgicaJ  character 
indeed,  but  quite  different  from  the  Eucharist.  In  c.  9  we  have  the 
prayers  before,  and  in  c.  10  the  prayers  after  the  repast,  much  the 
same  as  our  modern  grace  before  and  after  meals. 

St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch.  In  his  epistles,  St.  Ignatius  makes 
very  evident  allusion  to  the  Eucharist  In  a  way  which  supposes  faith 
in  the  Real  Presence  among  the  Christians  he  is  addressing.  He 
makes  use  of  the  Eucharist  against  the  error -of  Docetism  as  a  witness 
to  the  reahty  of  the  human  natiu-e  of  Christ.  To  the  Sniymseans,' 
he  writes:  "They  (the  Docetse)  absent  themselves  from  thanks- 
giving and  prayer  because  they  do  not  confess  the  Eucharist  to  be  the 
Flesh  of  Oiu"  Savior,  Jesus  Christ,'  which  suffered  on  behalf  of  our 
sins,  and  which  of  His  goodness  the  Father  raised."*  And  to  the 
Ephesians:'  "Let  me  hear  that  you  all  meet  leather  in  one  in  the 
faith  of  Christ,  who  is  both  Son  of  Gkid  and  Son  of  man,  and  that  you 
are  obedient  to  your  bishops  and  presbyters,  breaking  one  bread 
which  is  the  medicine  of  immortahty*  and  the  antidote  to  secure  that 
we  do  not  die,  but  live  in  Christ  continually." 

St.  Ignatius,  like  St.  Paul,  (I  Cor.  xv,)  does  not  conceive  the 
immortality  of  man  without  the.  resurrection  of  the  body.  Since  the 
Eucharist  has  a  special  virtue  to  restore  life  to  the  body,  it  secures 
the  immortality  of  man  and  the  perpetuity  of  his  spiritual  life  in  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  Johannine  tradition:  "He 
that  eateth  My  flesh  and  drinketh  My  blood  hath  everlasting  hfe,  and 
I  will  raise  him  up  on  the  last  day;"  and  a  most  efl"ective  argument 
against  the  erroneous  eschatology  of  the  Docetffi  who  denied  the 
resurrection  of  the  flesh.  Later  on  we  shall  find  the  same  argument 
used  for  the  same  purpose  by  Irenjeus  and  Tertullian. 

'Ad  Smym.  7. 

'"A?  to  how  the  elements  are  rrUted  to  tbe  body  and  the  blood  of  Ohriat,  Ignatiiu 
Beenis  to  have  expressed  himself  iu  a.  strictly  realistic  way  (Smym.  7:  ■'ip««Tofi 
tf«T§(>oi),  But  many  passages  show  that  Ignatius  was  far  from  such  a  conoaption 
and  rather  thought  as  John  did."  Hamack,  HitUny  of  tioffma,  1,  Ijll.  ''I'huiking 
as  John  did''  might  seem  aufficierttly  I'ealisti''  to  suit  most  of  us, 

'Lightfoot's  comment  b:  "The  Eucharist  implies  the  reality  of  Christ's  flesh. 
To  those  who  deny  this  reality  it  has  no  meaning  at  all;  to  them  Christ's  words  of 
institution  are  false;  it  is  in  no  sense  the  flesh  of  Christ."  But  the  words  of  Ignatius 
justify  a  stronger  interpretation:  that  be  is  affirming  that  the  Eucharist  is  the  fleah 
of  Christ,  the  same  which  suffered  and  was  mised.  For  a  somewhat  different  inter- 
pretation we  Batiffol,  1.  e,,  pp.  129,  130. 

'4d£pA.,20.  2. 

*The  Council  of  Trent  (Sess,  xiii,  c.  2)  calls  the  Eucharist  "antidotum  quo  libere- 
mur  a  culpls  quotidionis." 
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The  heretics  of  Ignatius*  time  broke  the  bond  of  unity,  and  their 
schism  constituted  a  real  peril  to  the  Church.  Hence  he  constantly 
exhorts  the  faithful  to  remain  united  to  the  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons  from  whom  they  will  receive  the  true  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  sees  in  the  Eucharist  the  symbol  as  well  as  the  true  bond  of  xmion; 
the  Church  must  be  one,  for  there  is  one  Eucharist,  one  Flesh  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  one  cup  for  xmion  in  his  blood.  "Make  it  your 
business  then  to  use  one  Eucharist;  for  there  is  one  flesh  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  one  cup  imto  union  of  His  blood;  one  altar  as  there 
is  one  bishop,  together  with  the  presbyters  and  deacons  my  fellow- 
slaves;  so  that  whereinsoever  you  act,  you  may  act  according  to  God.''* 
St.  Ignatius  sees  in  the  Eucharist  such  an  expressive  symbol  of  the 
oneness  of  faith  and  love  which  must  bring  the  faithful  together, 
that  in  a  fearless  metaphor**  he  does  not  hesitate  to  call  the  flesh  of 
Christ  faith  and  His  blood  love.  "  Do  you  therefore  take  up  meekness 
and  revive  yourselves  in  faith  which  is  flesh  of  the  Lord,  and  in  love 
which  is  blood  of  Jesus  Christ."**  Finally,  writing  to  the  Romans 
and  speaking  of  his  great  desire  to  be  united  to  Christ  after  his  death, 
he  considers  the  Eucharist  as  the  symbol  of  heavenly  bliss  when  he 
shall  be  united  to  Christ  forever.  **A11  my  earthly  longings  have 
been  crucified.  There  is  no  more  any  flame  of  passion  in  me  but  living 
water  which  speaks  and  summons  me  to  the  Father.  I  have  no  delight 
in  corruptible  food  or  in  this  life's  pleasure.  I  desire  the  bread  of 
God*'  which  is  the  flesh  of  Christ  the  son  of  David,  and  his  blood  which 
is  imperishable  love."*' 

To  sum  up :  St.  Ignatius  considers  the  Eucharist  (1)  as  containing 
really  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;   (2)  as  the  symbol  of  the  oneness 

^PhUadel.  4.  On  this  passage  cf.  I  Cor.  x,  17:  "For  we  being  many  are  one 
bread,  one  body,  all  that  partake  of  one  bread."     Also  Didache,  9. 

*^'This  i3  one  of  Ignatius'  fearless  metaphors  which  he  does  not  scruple  to  employ 
in  addretssing  Churchmen  thoroughly  familiar  with  Eucharistic  practice  and  Eucharistic 
doctrine.  .  .  .  He  writes  in  perfect  freedom  with  confidence  of  a  sympathetic 
hearing  which  would  ensure  his  not  being  misimderstood."     Frankland,  1.  c,  p.  61. 

^^TraU.  8,  1. 

"**Contextus  docet,  Ignatium  de  unione  cum  Christo  vcl  de  Dei  fniitione  in 
cade  loqui,  cujus  martyrio  se  participem  fieri  sperat;  imagines  autem  quibus  utitur 
de  cucharistia  desumpta?  sunt."  Funk,  Patres  Apostolici,  I,  p.  1261 .  1901.  Does  not 
H.  B.  Swete  exaggerate  somewhat  when  he  says,  referring  to  Tral.  8;  Rom.  7:  "In 
....  contexts  where  the  Doceta?  are  not  in  view,  he  allows  himself  to  use  language 
scarcely  less  ambiguous  than  that  of  the  Didache.  .  .  .  The  tendency  appears  .  .  . 
to  spiritualize  the  words  of  institution  so  far  as  to  obscure  their  reference  to  His  actual 
Flesh  and  Blood."     Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  1902,  p.  168. 

**The  whole  passage  is  inspired  by  the  Fourth  Gospel.     Cf.  especially  John  iv, 
10,   11;    vi,   51. 
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flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus  Ghrist;  therefore  Jesus  GJirist  has  a  real  body^ 
and  accordingly,  God,  who  is  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  same: 
as  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  created  matter. 

"How  will  they  be  assured  that  this  bread  over  which  thanks 
have  been  given,  is  the  body  of  their  Lord  and  that  the  cup  contains 
His  blood,  if  they  do  not  say  that  He  is  the  son  of  the  Creator  of 
the  world  (the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Creator  of  matter) 
that  is  His  Word,  by  which  trees  bear  fruit,  and  fountains  flow,  and 
the  earth  gives  first  fruit,  then  afterwards  the  ear^  then  the  full  cora 
in  the  ear.?"" 

The  same  reasoning  is  also  to  be  found  in  another  passage :  "  For 
if  He  were  indeed  from  another  Father,  hbw  could  the  Lord  rightly 
take  bread  of  the  same  nature  as  ourselves,  and  declare  it  to  be  His 
body,  and  affirm  that  the  mixed  cup  was  His  blood?""  Irenaeus 
thus  proves  by  the  Real  Presence  that  Jesus  has  a  real  human  body, 
the  gift  of  the  God  of  the  Old  Teistaiiient,  the  Creator  of  the  material 
world. 

By  it  he  proves  also  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  which  wai^ 
denied  by  the  Gnostics.  How  could  they  imagine  the  flesh  to  be- 
incapable  of  sliaring  in  the  divine  life  in  face  of  the  fact  that  it  ia 
nourished  by  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord?  Or,  in  His  own  words  r 
"How  can  they  assert  that  the  flesh  is  destined  to  corruption  and  does 
not  partake  of  life,  since  it  is  nourished  with  the  body  of  the  Lord  and 
with  His  blood?  Either  they  must  change  their  views  or  renounce 
their  oblations.  But  our  view  (of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh)  is 
consonant  with  the  Eucharist,  and  the  Eucharist  confirms  our  view. 
We  offer  to  God  His  own,  thus  fittingly  announcing  fellowship  and 
union  of  flesh  and  spirit.  For  as  bread  from  the  earth  when  it  receives^ 
the  invocation  of  God  is  no  longer  common  bread  but  Eucharist, 
consisting  of  two  things,  both  an  earthly  and  an  heavenly,  so  also  our 
bodies,  partaking  of  the  Eucharist,  are  no  longer  corruptible,  but  have- 
the  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternity."" 

The  above  comparison  between  the  consecration  of  the  bread 
by  the  invocation  of  God  and  the  bestowing,  through  the  Eucharist, 
of  a  seed  of  resurrection  in  our  own  bodiesis  not,  it  must  be  granted,, 
a  very  happy  one.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharistic  conversion  had  not  yet  developecL 

»*Arfr.  Har.  iv,  18,  4. 
»/Wrf.  iv,  33,  2. 
^Ibid.  iv,  18,  5. 
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A  strenuous  vindication  of  the  resurrection  as  due  to  the  Eucharist 
is  to  be  found  further  on  in  the  same  treatise : 

"When  both  the  mixed  cup  and  the  bread  receive  the  word  of 
<jod  and  the  Eucharist  becomes  the  body  of  Christ,  and  from  these 
the  essence  of  our  flesh  is  nourished  and  sustained:  how  can  they 
assert  that  the  flesh  is  not  receptive  of  the  gift  of  God  which  is  life 
everlasting,  seeing  that  it  U  nourished  by  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord,  and  is  a  member  of  him.  And  in  what  manner  the  wood  of  the 
vine  lai  1  in  the  soil  in  its  proper  season  bears  fruit,  and  as  the  grain 
of  wheat  falling  into  the  soil  and  dissolved,  is  raised  manifold  through 
the  spirit  of  God  who  upholds  all  things;  and  as  these  then  through 
the  wisdom  of  God  come  to  men*s  use  and  receiving  the  word  of  God 
become  Eucharist,  which  is  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  so  also  our 
bodies  being  nourished  from  the  Eucharist,  and  put  into  the  ground 
and  dissolved  in  it,  shall  rise  again  in  their  proper  season,  when  the 
word  of  God  vouchsafes  awakening  to  them,  unto  the  glory  of  our 
•God  and  Father/'" 

Against  the  view  of  the  Marcionites  that  there  was  an  opposition 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Covenant,  he  shows  that  the  pure  sacri- 
fice foretold  in  the  Old  Testament  is  fulfilled  in  the  New. 

"Christ  giving  to  His  disciples  directions  to  offer  first  fruits  to 
God  from  His  creatures — not  as  to  one  who  stands  in  need,  but  so 
that  they  may  be  neither  unfruitful  nor  ungrateful — He  took  bread 
which  is  of  creation  and  gave  thanks,  saying:  'This  is  My  body.' 
And  the  cup  likewise,  which  is  of  the  same  creation  as  ourselves,  He 
confessed  to  be  His  blood,  and  taught  the  new  oblation  of  the  new 
•Covenant;  and  this  the  Cliurch  received  from  the  Apostles  and  offers 
throughout  the  whole  world  to  God,  to  Him  who  affords  us  food,  as 
lirst  fruits  of  His  gifts  in  the  New  Covenant,  of  which  among  the 
twelve  Prophets,  Malachi  thus  foreshadowed:  *  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  you,  saith  the  Almighty  Lord  '  .  .  .  very  evidently  meaning 
by  these  words  that  whereas  the  former  people  shall  cease  to  offer 
to  God,  yet  in  every  place  sacrifice  will  be  offered  to  Him,  and  that  a 
pure  one:   His  name  is  made  glorious  among  the  nations.''" 

Tertullian.  In  his  treatise  Adversics  Marcionem,  Tertullian 
refutes  the  same  opponents  as  St.  Irenajus  and  uses  the  same  argu- 
ments. But  while  he  finds  in  the  Eucharist  a  means  of  refuting  heresy, 
he  does  not  seem  at  first  glance  to  accept  so  clearly  the  Real  Presence. 

"/Wd.  V,  2,  3. 
^Ibid,  iv,  17,  4-5. 
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Speaking  of  the  elements  used  by  Christ  for  our  eanctification 
(water,  oil,  and  bread)  he  says"  that  Christ  "  makes  His  body  present 
by  means  of  bread,  panem  quo  ipsum  corpus  suum  reprsesentat.'' 
Reprcesentare  in  Tertullian  means  to  make  actually  present  over  again. 
Thus  the  second  advent  of  Christ  is  called  secunda  reprcesentalio.*^ 

Replying  to  Marcion,  who  denied  the  material  reality  of  Christ's 
human  body,  he  quotes  some  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  an- 
noimcing  the  life  and  death  of  Christ.  Among  others  he  quotes  Psalms 
xcv,  10:  "Dominus  regnavit  a  ligno;''  then  Jer.  xi,  19:  "Venite 
mittamus  lignum  in  panem  ejus — scilicet,"  Tertullian  explains,  "cm- 
cem  in  corpus  ejus."  Our  Lord,  he  says,  explained  this  prophecy 
at  the  last  Sapper  when  He  made  the  bread,  "  the  figure  of  His  body."" 
"According  to  our  former  prophecy  he  was  to  reign  from  the  tree  a» 
Lord.  This  tree  it  is  which  Jeremias  likewise  gives  you  intimation 
of,  when  he  prophesies  to  the  Jews,  who  should  say :  Come  let  us  destroy 
the  tree  with  the  fruit  (the  bread)  thereof,  that  is.  His  body.  For 
so  did  God  in  your  own  gospel  (Luke)  even  reveal  the  sense,  when 
He  called  His  body  bread,  so  that  for  the  time  to  come,  you  may 
understand  that  He  has  given  to  His  body  the  figure  of  bread  whose 
body  the  prophet  of  old  figuratively  turned  into  bread,  the  Lord 
.  Himself  designing  to  give  by  and  by  an  interpretation  of  the  mystery."* 
TertuUian's  reasoning  seems  to  imply  a  symbolic  concept  of  the  Euchar-^ 
ist.  Jeremias  saw  in  the  bread  a  figure  of  the  crucified  body  of  Christ. 
Now  Our  Lord  explained  this  prophec}'^  when  he  said  at  the  Last 
Supper  that  the  bread  is  the  figure  of  His  body.  But  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  text,  as  well  as  of  the  aim  Tertullian  had  in  view, 

^Adv.  Marcion.  i,  14.  • 

^Ibid.  iii,  7.  A  complete  list  of  the  instances  where  Tertullian  employs  this  word 
may  be  found  in  the  work  of  M.  d'Alds  on  La  ihiologie  de  TertuUien,  p.  356-359.  He 
gives  a  strong  argument  to  prove  that  it  is  not  symbolic.  Such  too  is  the  conclusion 
of  Mgr.  Batiffol,  1.  c,  p.  222:  " ReprcBsentare  n'a  rien  de  symbolique."  H.  B.  Swete,. 
however,  says:  "It  has  been  argued  from  Tertullian's  use  of  reprcesenlare  that  in 
the  last  mentioned  passage  he  intends  to  assert  the  actual  presence  of  the  Lord's 
Body  in  or  by  means  of  the  Eucharistic  bread.  The  verb  is  capable  of  yielding  this 
meaning,  but  it  is  equally  susceptible  of  another.  Reproesentare  is  to  make  present 
to  mind  or  eye  what  has  been  hitherto  unseen  or  has  passed  out  of  sight:  whether 
the  presence  is  actual  or  not  must  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  context.  The 
verb  and  its  deiivatives  are  favorites  with  Tertullian.  In  rather  more  .than  half  the- 
instances  where  he  employs  them,  actual  restoration  is  intended.  But  this  is  not  by 
any  means  its  invariable  use.  In  view  of  Tertullian's  general  attitude  towards  the- 
question  of  the  Eucharistic  Gift,  it  is  more  natural  to  understand  it  here  in  its  weaker 
sense.  Tertullian  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  a  virtual  identification  of  the- 
Eucharist  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  (1.  c,  p.  173). 

*^Adv.  Marc,  iii,   19. 
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will  convince  us  that  the  means  bread  in  general  in  which  he  saw  a- 
prophetic  figure  of  Christ's  body.  If  he  mentions  the  last  supper,  it 
is  simply  in  order  to  affirm  that  Our  Lord  fulfilled  the  Old  Testament,, 
and  not  to  declare  that  the  eucharistic  bread  is  only  the  figure  of  Christ's 
body.  Tertullian  here  does  not  advance  any  eucharistic  theory; 
he  simply  comments  on  the  scriptures  after  his  allegorical  fashion.'*" 

The  same  remark  applies  to  another  famous  passage"  in  which 
many  have  claimed  to  find  a  symbolic  theory  of  the  Eucharist. 

''  (Christ)  earnestly  expressed  his  desire  to  eat  the  passover.  .  .  . 
Then,  having  taken  bread  and  given  it  to  His  disciples,  he  made  it 
his  own  body  by  saying,  'This  is  My  body,'  that  is,  the  figure  of  my 
body.  A  figure,  however,  there  could  not  have  been,  unless  there 
were  first  a  veritable  body.  An  empty  thing,  or  phantom,  is  incapable 
of  a  figure.  If,  however,  (as  Marcion  might  say)  He  pretended  the 
bread  was  His  body,  because  He  lacked  the  truth  of  bodily  substance,., 
it  follows  that  He  must  have  given  bread  for  us.  .  .  .  But  why  call 
His  body  bread?  Marcion  did  not  understand  how  ancient  was  this 
figure  of  the  body  of  Christ,  who  said  Himself  by  Jeremias:  They 
devised  a  device  against  me  saying:  Let  us  cast  the  tree  upon  His 
bread,  which  means,  of  course,  the  cross  upon  His  body.  And  thus 
casting  light,  as  He  always  did,  upon  the  ancient  prophecies,  He 
declared  plainly  enough  what  He  meant  by  the  bread,  when  He  called 
the  bread  His  own  body.  He  likewise,  when  mentioning  the  cup, 
and  making  the  (New)  Testament  to  be  sealed  in  His  blood,  affirms 
the  reality  of  His  body.  For  no  blood  can  belong  to  a  body  which  is- 
not  of  flesh.  Thus  from  the  evidence  of  the  flesh  we  get  a  proof  of 
the  body,  and  a  proof  of  the  flesh  from  the  evidence  of  the  blood. "^ 
That  these  obscure  passages  should  not  be  construed  as  excluding  the 
Real  Presence  is  to  be  concluded  from  the  boldly  realistic  affirmations 
foimd  elsewhere. 

In  his  tract  De  Idololatriay  written  before  the  AdversiLS  Marcwnem^ 
and  while  he  was  still  a  Catholic,  he  warns  the  Christians  against  the 
manufacturing  of  idols,  as  it  would  be  sacrilegious  to  receive  the  body 
of  Our  Lord  in  hands'*  which  had  been  employed  in  such  gt  task. 

"A  whole  day  the  zeal  of  faith  will  direct  its  pleadings  to  this 
quarter:  bewailing  that  a  Christian  should  come  from  idols  into  the- 

**Cf.  Tixeront,  La  ihiologie  antinicienne,  p.  349. 
"Adv.  Marc,  iv,  40. 

•*It  was  the  custom  in  the  Eiirly  Church  to  receive  the  Eucharist  in  the  hands  at. 
Communion. 
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<I!hurch  .  .  .  should  raise  to  God  the  Father,  hands  which  are  the 
mothers  of  idols,  should  apply  to  the  Lord's  body  those  hands  which 
confer  bodies  on  demons.  Nor  is  this  sufficient.  Grant  that  it  be  a 
small  matter  if  from  other  hands  they  receive  what  they  contaminate; 
but  even  these  very  hands  deliver  to  others  what  they  have  contami- 
nated. Idol-artificers  are  chosen  even  into  the  ecclesiastical  order. 
Oh!  wickedness!  Once  did  the  Jews  lay  hands  on  Christ;  these  mangle 
His  body  daily.  Oh,  hands  to  be  cut  off!  Now  let  the  saying,  'If 
thy  hand  make  thee  do  evil  amputate  it'  (Matt,  xviii,  8)  see  to  it 
whether  it  were  uttered  by  way  of  similitude.  What  hands  more  to 
be  amputated  than  those  in  which  scandal  is  done  to  the  Lord's  body."" 

Evidently  his  reasoning  would  have  no  force  unless  the  faithful 
At  Carthage  believed  in  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  Euchar- 
ist. In  his  tract  De  Oratione,  the  first  part  of  which  is  a  fine  com- 
mentary on  the  Lord's  prayer,  TertuUian  applies  the  fourth  petition 
to  the  Eucharist,  and  seems  to  allude  to  the  Real  Presence.  "Christ 
is  our  bread.  His  body  is  reckoned  (censetur)  in  bread:  'This  is  my 
body.'  And  so  in  petitioning  for  daily  bread  we  ask  to  be  always  in 
'Christ,  and  never  to  be  separated  from  His  body.""  TertuUian's 
citation  of  the  words  used  by  Christ  in  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist 
seems  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  interpretation  that  he  means  by  the 
word  "  body  "  to  designate  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  i.  e.,  the  Church." 
Indeed  the  application  of  the  Lord's  prayer  to  the  Eucharist  became 
classical  after  Tertullian,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  works  of  his  disciple, 
St.  Cyprian,  and  also  in  the  later  Fathers. 

No  less  clear  is  the  testimony  of  Tertullian  in  favor  of  the  Real 
Presence  after  he  had  become  a  Montanist.  In  his  De  Resurredione 
'Camis  he  argues  that  the  flesh  will  be  raised  because  it  is  the  very 
condition  on  which  salvation  hinges;  as  it  is  through  the  flesh  that  the 
soul  is  sanctified,  viz.,  in  the  rites  of  the  Christian  initiation 

''Not  a  soul  can  at  all  procure  salvation,  except  it  believe  whilst 
it  is  in  the  flesh,  so  true  is  it  that  the  flesh  is  the  very  condition  on 
which  salvation  hinges.    And  since  the  soul  is,  in  consequence  of  its 

«De  Idoldlat,  7. 

»Dc  Oral.  6. 

""No  argument,  one  way  or  another,  can  be  found  in  this  expression,     Censen 

has  at  least  no  necessary  idea  of  symbolism  attaching  to  it."     Gore,  Dissertations, 

p.  311.     "  Nous  inclinons  plutot  ^  voir  dans  cense^wr  le  synonyme  de  os/e?ufitwr.   .    .    . 

Toutefois  la  difficult^  ne  porte  pas  sur  le  sens  de  censeiur;  elle  porte  sur  le  point  de 

savoir  s'iJ  s'agit  de  rEucharistie  .    .    .  s'il  s'agit  de  I'Eglise.     Je  n'oserais  pas  me 

^rononcer."     Batiffol,  1.  c,  p.  221. 
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salvation,  chosen  to  the  service  of  God,  it  is  the  flesh  which  actualljr 
renders  it  capable  of  such  service.  The  flesh  indeed  is  washed  in  order 
that  the  soul  may  be  cleansed;  the  flesh  is  anointed  that  the  soul  may 
be  consecrated;  the  flesh  is  signed  (with  the  cross)  that  the  soul  may 
be  fortified;  the  flesh  is  shadowed  with  the  imposition  of  hands,  that 
the  soul  may  be  illuminated  by  the  spirit;  the  flesh  feeds  on  the  body^ 
and  blood  of  Christ,  that  the  soul  likewise  may  be  fattened  on  (its) 
God.  They  cannot  then  be  separated  in  their  recompense,  when  they^ 
are  imited  in  their  service."" 

And  this  clearly  realistic  view  "is  not  decisively  contradicted 
by  anything  else  in  his  writings.''" 

Saint  Cyprian.  The  attention  of  St.  Cyprian  was  taken^up^not  so- 
much  with  speculating  on  questions  of  belief  as  with  the  settlement 
of  practical  diflSculties. 

The  first  difliculty  he  had  to  contend  with  came  from  the  apostasy^ 
of  many  Christians  during  the  Decian  persecution.  The  lapsi  were- 
anxious  to  receive  the  Eucharist  even  before  having  done  penance. 
This  aroused  strong  objections  from  St.  Cyprian  who  emphasized  the- 
grievous  sin  of  unworthy  communion.  In  his  work  De  Lapsis,  after 
having  recalled*®  the  words  of  St.  Paul  on  unworthy  commimion,. 
he  says**  that  in  the  case  of  the  lapsi  who  communicate  before  having^ 
done  penance,  "violence  is  done  to  His  (the  Lord's)  body  and  blood;: 
and  they  sin  now  against  their  Lord."  Later  on,*'  he  comments  upon 
the  story  of  the  miracles  wrought  at  Carthage  to  prevent  the  lapsi 
from  receiving  holy  commimion  or  to  punish  them  for  having  done  so. 

In  his  treatise  De  Oratione  Dominica^  written  in  252,  a  year  after 
the  De  Lapsis,  and  under  similar  circumstances,  he  follows  TertuUiant 

•     »Ch.8. 

*Gore,  1.  c,  p.  311.  But  we  are  disappointed  in  reading  on  the  following  page: 
"It  is  perhaps  safest  to  assume  that  TertuUian  was  uncertain  in  his  own  mind  as  to- 
the  exact  nature  which  he  attributed  to  the  eucharistic  gifts."  Nor  do  we  find  more 
satisfactory  the  explanation  advanced  by  Swete:  ''TertuUian  seems  to  have  been 
satisfied  with  a  virtual  identification  of  the  Eucharist  with  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ;  in  his  judgment,  if  we  understand  him  rightly,  the  Bread  and  Cup  are  figures^ 
although  not  bare  figures,  since  by  Christ's  ordinance  they  are  authorized  and  effective- 
repreuentations  of  the  realities  which  they  symbolize  .  Such  a  view  of  the  Eucharist 
well  accords  with  the  legal  bent  of  the  great  African's  mind.  Frigid  and  jejune  as^ 
it  may  seem,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  interfered  with  his  sense  of  the  reality  of  the 
gift."  (1.  c,  p.  173.)  Batiffol  says:  "liC  pain  est  une  figure  du  corps;  le  cori)9. 
est  une  reality  mysterieuse."  (1.  c,  p.  224). 

^De  lAipna,  15. 

«/&u/.  16. 

^Ibid.  25.  26. 
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in  his  iaterpretation  of  the  fourth  petition:  Panem  nostrum,  as 
referring  to  the  Eucharist.  "  We  call  Christ  our  bread  because  He 
is  ours  as  we  come  in  contact  with  His  body  (Chrisitis  earum  qui  corpus 
^us  cordimgimus  panis  est.)  And  we  ask  that  this  bread  should  be 
given  to  us  daily,  that  we  who  are  in  Christ  and  daily  receive  the 
Eucharist  for  the  food  of  salvation,  may  not  by  the  interposition  of 
some  heinous  sin,  by  being  prevented  as  withheld  and  not  conmiuni- 
cating,  from  partaking  of  the  heavenly  bread,  be  separated  from  Christ's 
body,  as  He  Himself  predicts  and  warns:  I  am  the  bread  of  life, 
which  came  down  from  heaven.  If  any  man  eat  of  my  flesh  he  shall 
live  forever:  and  the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  for  the  life 
of  the  world."*' 

The  other  difficulty  of  a  practical  order  which  St.  Cyprian  had  to 
settle  was  this.  Some  African  Bishops  used  water  alone  with  bread 
in  the  morning  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  and  in  the  evening,  wine 
mixed  with  water,  through  fear  lest  the  odor  of  wine  taken  in  the 
morning  hours  might  lead  to  their  detection  as  Christians.  St.  Cyprian 
wrote  to  Cecilius**  to  condemn  this  abuse  and  to  show  him  that  wine 
is  necessary  to  offer  the  Eucharist  since  our  Lord  Himself  has  so 
ordered.  The  letter  emphatically  affirms  the  Real  Presence,  and 
the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Eucharist. 

Like  St.  Paul  and  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Cyprian  considers  the  Eucharist 
as  the  symbol  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  he  thus  interprets  it  in 
his  letters  to  Magnus**  and  to  Cecilius.*' 

Thus  it  is  manifest  that  in  spite  of  some  obscure  texts  of  Tertullian, 
the  Fathers  of  this  second  group  whilst  abstaining  from  any  theory 
about  the  Eucharist,  believe  that  the  eucharistic  body  of  Christ  is 
truly  his  real  body.  Their  reasoning  against  the  Gnostics  would  have 
no  demonstrative  force  if  the  eucharistic  body  of  Christ  were  not  his 
real  historical  body. 

[to  be  continued.] 


^De  Oral.  Dom.  18. 
**Epi8i.  63.    Edit.    Hartel. 
**Epist.  69. 
*»Epi8t,  63,  13. 
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Reverend  Thomas  J.  Gerrard,  in  The  New  York  Review,  for  April- 
May,  1906,  dealing  with  the  so-called  dilemma  of  Epicurus,  restated  the 
same  in  words  from  a  newspaper,  which  he  does  not  name.  In  the  extract 
thus  reproduced  the  questions  are  asked:  How  could  a  good  God  create 
mankind,  knowing*  that  the  vast  majority  were  doomed  to  eternal  tor- 
ment; how  could  a  just  God  punish  for  sin  men  bom  without  their  own 
choice  and  with  an  inherited  sinful  nature;  how  could  He  allow  sin  to  be 
as  eternal  as  good,  and  Satan  to  reign  as  long  in  hell  as  Christ  in  heaven? 

Father  Gerrard  justly  notes  the  falsity  of  the  assiunption  that  the 
"vast  majority"  of  men  according  to  Church  teaching  are  eternally  lost,, 
or  any  "majority"  at  all.  While  common  experience  shows  that  every 
man  is  bom  with  a  sinful  nature  to  the  extent  at  least  that  he  is  subjected 
to  strong  and  oft-recurring  temptations,  that  same  experience  shows 
also  that  with  this  sinful  nature  he  receives  likewise  a  better  one;  which 
better  natiu^;  with  God's  grace  and  the  man's  own. earnest  efforts,  will 
combat  with  and  hold  in  subjection  its  evil  companion.  And  if  the  bad 
that  is  in  any  man  finally  prevails,  he  alone  and  not  God  is  responsible 
for  the  result.  When  the  government  securely  bridges  a  dangerous, 
river,  it  is  not  blamable  for  the  folly  of  those  who  drown  themselves^ 
in  the  waters. 

It  is  equally  imjust  to  charge  God  with  the  evil  results  which  have 
come  to  the  human  race  from  its  fall  in  Adam.  The  first  sin  was  com- 
mitted deliberately  and  after  full  instruction  and  solenm  warning.  Never- 
theless, God  in  His  infinite  mercy  has  repaired  for  men  of  good  will  the 
injury  of  this  fall  by  His  atoning  sacrifice  upon  Calvary.  By  His  death 
He  has  opened  again  the  gate  of  heaven  for  all  who  care  to  so  order  their 
lives  and  conduct  in  this  world  as  to  fit  themselves  for  citizenship  in  the 
holy  and  eternal  City  of  God. 

Evil  and  misery  are  dealt  with  by  the  writer  quoted  by  Father  Gerrard 
as  though  they  were  things  whose  exact  nature,  with  their  interrelations,. 
were  fully  and  generally  understood.  Sin  and  evil  are  to  be  eternal,  he 
considers,  simply  because  their  consequences  to  wicked  and  impenitent 
souls  are  to  be  without  end.  Satan  is  spoken  of  as  though  his  abode  in 
hell  constitutes  a  reigning,  actually  such,  or  as  similar  or  comparable  in 
any  way  to  the  reign  of  Christ  in  Heaven. 

The  writer  quoted  by  Rev.  Father  Gerrard  has  this  to  say,  among 
other  things:  "Worst  of  all  puzzles,  perhaps,  was  that  of  the  existence^ 
of  evil  and  misery,  and  the  racking  doubt  whether  God  could  be  good 
and  look  on  the  evil  and  misery  of  the  world  unmoved  and  untouched^ 
It  seemed  so  impossible  to  believe  that  a  Creator  could  either  be  cruel 
enough  to  be  indifferent  to  the  misery,  or  weak  enough  to  be  unable  to 

^Foreknowledge  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  questions.  God  makes  every 
man  free,  placing  hU  eternal  destiny  in  his  own  hands.  It  could  not  be  otherwise* 
without  loss  of  hiunan  liberty.  Each  human  being  may  be  likened  to  a  ship  which 
one  man  buildd  and  another  sails.  The  builder,  even  if  he  be  a  prophet,  is  not  re> 
aponmbi*  lor  the  final  wreck  which  may  be  caused  by  the  sailor's  crime  or  stupidity. 
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stop  it.  .  The  old  dilemma  faced  me  incessantly:  If  He  can  prevent  it  and 
-does  not,  He  is  not  good:  if  He  wishes  to  prevent  it  and  cannot,  He  is 
not  Almighty.  I  racked  my  brain  for  an  answer.  I  searched  the  writings 
of  believers  jor  a  clue,  but  found  no  way  of  escape." 

The  writer  of  the  above  seems  dazed  in  presence  of  this  mystery  or 
^series  of  mysteries.  None  the  less  he  seemed  able  to  fathom  the  feelings 
of  God,  and  to  know  that  He  looks  "on  the  mfeery  of  this  world  unmoved 
And  untouched;"  and  he  seems  very  certain  that,  to  the  Infinite  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Almighty,  no  course  is  conceivable  or  open  other  than  "  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  misery  of  the  world,  or  else  to  stop  it." 

Rev.  Father  Gerrard  finds  fault  with  the  efforts  some  make  to  answer 
by  reason  these  suggested  difficulties.  His  position  seems  to  be  that 
we  must  concede  the  conditions  to  be  practically  as  stated  against  us, 
and  accept  it  all  as  a  mystery  absolutely  impenetrable.  Faith  is  to  be 
here  our  only  recourse  and  refuge.  "Since  we  must  always  fall  back  on 
mystery,"  says  Father  Gerrard,  "I  suggest  that  the  mystery  must  be 
:sought  in  another  place.  Let  us  admit  at  once  that  so  far  as  our  limited 
power  of  reasoning  goes,  God  does  appear  at  times  cruel  and  imjust." 

Thoughtful  Christians,  generally,  will. not  make  any  such  admission; 
and  with  due  respect  to  the  views  of  Rev.  Father  Gerrard,  so  ably  defended, 
they  are  under  no  compulsion  to  yield  the  point. 

The  Century  Dictionary  thus  defines  the  word  cruel:  "Disposed  to 
inflict  suffering  physical  or  mental,  indifferent  to  or  taking  pleasure  in  the 
pain  or  distress  of  any  sentient  being;  willing  or  pleased  to  torment,  vex 
or  afflict;  destitute  of  pity,  compassion  or  kindness;  hard  hearted,  piti- 
less." To  constitute  a  cruelty,  therefore,  the  pain  or  distress  must  be 
inflicted  without  good  motive  and  from  the  mere  satisfaction  which  the 
wicked  find  in  visiting  them  upon  others.  The  parent  applying  the  rod, 
the  surgeon  with  his  knife  are  true  ministers  of  mercy.  Even  the  execu- 
tioner with  his  rope  is  not  cruel,  since  he  puts  to  death  for  the  protection 
of  society. 

Though  the  words  misery  and  evil  are  often  used  in  closest  associa- 
tion, they  are  not  synonymous.  However  difficult  it  may  be  to  fix  upon 
the  ultimate  meaning  of  the  term  evil,  it  is  easy  for  present  purposes  to 
define  misery.  The  word  is  here  used  in  its  subjective  sense  and  as  sug- 
gesting a  mental  state  or  condition;  the  result  of  prolonged  pain  or  dis- 
comfort of  any  sort.  It  can  have,  in  this  sense,  no  application  to  the 
-state  of  the  Christian  Martyrs  who  exulted  in  the  sufferings  they  endured 
for  Christ,  and  looked  forward  to  a  speedy  entrance  into  Paradise.  Nor 
can  it  serve  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  extremely  poor  who  take 
their  troubles  lightly.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  word  has  application  to 
the  life  and  feelings  of  many  who,  surrounded  by  all  that  this  world  can 
give,  are  nevertheless  grievously  dissatisfied  with  their  lot.  Misery 
being,  as  has  been  shown,  a  subjective  condition,  the  Lord  is  not  responsible 
for  its  abiding  in  certain  minds  and  hearts;  for  He  calls  every  man  to  a 
state  of  thought  and  feeling  which  if  sought  for  and  cultivated  must 
raise  his  soul  out  of  and  above  misery. 

We  find  greater  difficulty  when  we  seek  a  definite  meaning  for  the 
word  evil.    Suggestions  already  made  while  dealing  with  the  state  or 

*'*In  Naples,  misery  laughs  and  sings  and  plays  the  Pandean  pipes  and  enjoys 
itself."    T.  B.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  and  Pesth,  p.  138. 
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feeling  of  misery  may  serve  us  also  to  prove  that  physical  or  mental  pains- 
do  not  in  themselves  constitute  evils:  for  pain  of  every  character  may 
be  and  often  is  triumphed  over  and  made  to  become  a  source  of  satisfaction 
and  indeed  of  actual  joy.  Furthermore,  pain  and  suffering  are  often  the 
price  paid  for  some  great  good:  as  were  the  passion  and  death  of  the  Re-^ 
deemer.  The  carrying  of  the  cross  with  Christ  leads  to  final  resurrection 
also  with  Him.  The  daily  toil  of  the  husband  and  father  puts  bread 
into  the  mouths  of  the  wife  and  child. 

All  of  this  is  just  and  right,  for  to  a  great  extent  the  value  of  things 
lies  in  their  cost.  Were  diamonds  plentiful  as  the  pebbles,  children  would 
play  with  them  upon  the  streets.  Human  liberty  is  precious,  because 
its  price  is  blood  and  suffering.  Were  infants  born  and  reared  without 
suffering  and  much  patience  children  might  come  eventually  to  occupy 
no  dearer  place  in  the  family  than  do  now  the  dogs  and  horses. 

Indeed  under  existing  conditions,  pain  and  hardship  seem  necessary 
for  maintaining  the  excellence  of  the  human  race.  The  toil  and  trials  of 
the  individual  give  him  fortitude  and  strength  which  are  transmitted 
to  his  offspring.  Were  all  men  confirmed  Sybarites  mankind  would 
doubtless  perish  entirely.  Nor  is  it  alone  the  rugged  human  virtues 
that  suffering  fosters;  it  cultivates  also  the  gentler  ones  of  love  and  charity. 
The  Savior  has  said:  "The  poor  you  shall  have  always  with  you,'^*  and 
it  must  be  the  same  with  '*the  feeble,  the  blind  and  the  lame."*  At  first 
these  words  of  the  Redeemer  seem  expressive  of  a  great  and  lasting  evil; 
but  in  truth  they  annoimce  one  of  humanity's  blessings.  The  calls  sa 
often  made  upon  us  in  sweet  charity's  behalf,  the  kind  responses  so  fre- 
quently given  and  in  such  diverse  w^ays — all  of  this  goes  to  soften  human 
hearts  and  to  strengthen  and  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  fraternal  love. 
Were  our  feelings  never  touched  in  this  way,  were  there  no  demands  ever 
made  for  the  exercise  of  mercy  and  goodness  among  men,  our  hearta 
would  eventually  become  as  dry  and  hard  as  rocks. 

Furthermore,  human  suffering  is  a  strong  bond  which  unites  every 
man  of  good  will  to  God.  It  is  a  great  instructor,  continually  teaching 
us  our  ow^n  weakness  and  ever  proclaiming  to  us  our  absolute  dependence 
upon  the  Lord.  Affliction  has  turned  many  a  heart  to  God,  its  Maker, 
which  in  its  hour  of  comfort  and  ease  had  been  far  from  Him;  and  but 
for  the  temptations  and  trials  that  are  reminding  us  constantly  of  our 
Divine  Protector,  the  best  among  us  would  be  likely  to  drift  away  from 
Him  completely.  And  even  if  without  such  constant  reminding  men 
might  continue  to  think  somewhat  of  God,  surely  there  would  be  nowhere 
upon  earth  any  high  degree  of  sanctity;  for  it  is  only  along  the  way  of 
the  cross  that  we  may  hope  to  draw,  day  by  day,  closer  to  God. 

As  things  are  constituted,  what  men  regard  commonly  as  the  evils  of 
life  are  the  true  foils  of  all  its  joys;  for  experience  of  discomfort  and  pain 
make  us  conscious  or,  rather,  appreciative  of  happiness  when  it  comes. 
Remembering  the  bitterness  and  gloom  of  Winter,  we  enjoy  the  more 
by  contrast  the  balminess  of  Spring.  The  Prodigal  Son,  having  lived 
with  swine  and  fed  with  them  upon  husks,  appreciated,  as  he  had  not 
done  before,  the  delights  of  his  father's  house. 

*Mark  xiv,  7;  John  xii,  8. 
^Luke  xiv,  21. 
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Since  the  fall  of  the  entire  human  race.,  in  and  through  Adam,  each 
individual  man,  with  the  assistance  of  course  of  God's  grace,  miist  save 
his  own  soul.  He  must  of  his  own  free  will  choose  heaven  and  as  it  were 
•conquer  it.  But  how  shall  heaven  be  chosen,  or  rather  the  good  that 
leads  to  it,  if  there  be  no  opposite  attraction  to  which  it  is  to  be  preferred? 
How  can  there  be  a  conquest  without  an  enemy  to  be  conquered?  By 
freely  choosing  the  good  and  combatting  evil,  man  in  a  way  merits  heaven. 
Therefore  without  evil  there  could  be  no  human  merit  and  if  imder  such 
conditions  men  were  found  in  heaven,  they  would  be  there  involuntarily, 
placed  within  it  as  so  much  merchandise  which  has  been  trucked  into  a 
warehouse.' 

The  mere  non-doing  of  wrong  is  jiot  virtue.  Abstinence  from  evil 
is  moral  goodness  only  when  such  abstinence  is  in  opposition  to  tempta- 
tion. The  baby  at  the  breast,  the  unconscious  man  or  woman  are  not 
to  be  considered  virtuous  simply  because  they  are  working  no  harm  of 
.any  sort.  The  memory  of  the  chaste  Susanna  is  cherished  not  so  much 
because  she  was  pure  as  for  the  reason  that  she  maintained  her  purity 
<lespite  the  most  cruel  threats,  and  in  face  of  what  seemed  certain  death. 
It  was  the  wickedness  of  the  two  elders  which  furnished  her  with  the 
•occasion  for  so  bravely  manifesting  her  allegiance  to  God  by  adhering  to 
the  good  imder  most  difficult  circumstances  and  rejecting  evil. 

So  far  as  earthly  pains  and  sufferings  are  concerned,  they  are  mere 
results  flowing  from  antecedent  causes  of  various  sorts.  The  ache  of  the 
woimd  is  chargeable  to  the  hand  that  struck  the  blow;  the  penury  of 
-one  age  follows  the  extravagance  of  its  predecessor  or  predecessors;  loss 
of  life  from  volcanic  eruptions  occur  because  people  will  build  their  homes 
adjacent  to  treacherous  craters.  And  among  all  the  afflictions  of  human 
life,  what  one  is  there  which  can  be  fairly  charged  to  the  Almighty?  Does 
God  excite  the  fury  that  leads  to  desolating  wars,  or  fill  the  hearts  of 
<;riminals  with  the  malice  which  draws  them  to  the  perpetration  of  so 
much  wickedness?  Does  He  inspire  the  extravagance  and  dissipation 
which  wreck  fortunes  and  lives  and  is  followed  by  such  distressing  con- 
sequences to  succeeding  generations? 

And  when  we  consider  these  many  and  sad  results  of  human  folly 
and  crime,  should  we  not  strive  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface,  and 
ascertain  whether,  despite  their  varied  shapes  and  seeming  variety  of 
origins,  they  are  not,  after  all,  closely  related,  and  all  springing  from 
some  one  conmion  and  remoter  cause.  By  doing  this  we  may  perchance 
be  enabled  to  find  some  sufficient  answer  to  the  question:  What  is  evil? 
Then  we  may  b6  able,  possibly,  to  go  further  and  determine  satisfactorily 
to  ourselves  where  rests  the  responsibility  for  the  presence  of  evil  in  this 
world. 


•This  reasoning  does  not  apply  to  bom  idiots,  or  to  infants  dying  before  attaining 
Teason.  These  are  exceptions — creatures  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own  are 
•deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  personally  choosing  the  good.  Because  of  their 
•deprivation,  they  are  saved  solely  by  the  merits  of  Christ  applied  to  thena  through 
baptism.  But,  though  thus  merciful  to  them,  the  Lord  is  not  responsible  for  con- 
•ditions  in  these  exceptional  cases.  The  incapacity  of  the  idiot  and  the  premature 
•death  of  the  infant  are  results  flowing  from  natural  cuses,  or  perhaps  from  the  unwise 
or  even  vicious  conduct  of  parents  and  others. 
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Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  suffering  among  men  that  is  not 
traceable  to  some  himian  act,  or  else  due  to  some  perversion  of  the  forces 
and  conditions  of  nature,  established  by  God  for  useful  purposes?  Death, 
it  is  true,  visits  all;  but  coming  as  it  should,  in  natural  course  and  as  the 
close  to  long  and  useful  lives,  it  is  no  curse  but  a  blessing.  Were  all  the  laws 
ordained  by  the  Almighty  faithfully  observed,  and  had  it  so  been  from 
the  beginning;  had  all  men  been  from  the  time  of  Adam,  wise,  good,  and 
charitable,  there  would  be  few  permature  or  sudden  deaths  among  us,  and 
none  unprovided.  For  those  who  love  and  serve  God  death  has  no  terrors 
for  he  comes  to  such  as  an  Angel  of  Resurrection.  It  is  the  same  with 
bodily  pain  and  mental  distress.  These  also,  at  least  as  a  rule,  are  brought 
to  us  by  human  agency.  They  are  not  ordained  by  God  except  perhaps 
in  special  cases  and  for  some  particular  good.  They  are  permitted  by 
the  Lord,  or  rather  tolerated  by  Him,  and  this  solely  that  evil,  if  any 
there  be  in  them,  may  be  overruled  eventually,  and  forced  in  some  way  to 
advance  the  good.' 

But  it  is  contended  that  God  created  men  capable  of  suffering  and 
is  therefore  responsible  for  the  effects  which  pain  and  evil  generally  pro- 
duce upon  them.  This  proposition  is  false.  No  finite  sensitive  creature 
can  of  its  owh  nature  be  absolutely  proof  against  suffering.  God  is  the 
one  only  Onmipotent  and  infinitely  Perfect  Being,  and  the  only  One, 
therefore,  who  is  of  His  own  natxu^  above  the  possible  reach  of  pain  in 
any  shape.  God  as  the  Supreme  Master  of  all,  is  able  by  His  Omnipotence 
to  safeguard  surely  every  one  of  His  myriads  of  creatures  and  thus  sup- 
plement, as  it  were,  for  this  purpose  their  imperfection  and  weakness; 
but  outside  of  God,  finite  beings  can  find  no  certain  protection  against 
other  creatures,  against  the  forces  of  nature,  and  against  themselves. 
Lucifer  and  his  companions,  demons  now  in  hell,  were  originally  bright 
Angels  in  heaven;  Adam  and  Eve  spent  their  first  days  in  a  garden  of 
delights.  In  both  cases,  deprivation  and  pain  followed  a  fall.  The  original 
happiness  of  these  created  beings  depended  upon  their  union  with  God,  who 
made  them,  and  who,  had  they  proven  loyal,  could  and  would  have  shielded 
them  from  harm  effectively  and  forever.  The  evil  which  overtook  and 
-crushed  proud  Lucifer,  and  that  also  which  later  overwhelmed  Adam, 
proceeded  primarily  and  casually  from  the  wilful  separation  of  these 
creatures  from  their  God,  from  their  voluntary  rejection,  so  far  as  that 
was  possible  to  them,  of  the  Lord's  dominion  over  themselves  and  the 
consequent  forfeiture  of  all  right  to  His  providential  care  and  protection. 
In  each  case,  this  was  sin,  which  is  the  deliberate  and  most  ungrateful 
rebellion  of  a  creature,  intelligent  and  free  but  still  dependent,  against 
his  Creator  and  Sovereign  Benefactor.  And  since  the  Providence  of 
the  Almighty  is  the  one  and  only  effective  safeguard  to  finite  beings  against 
injury  of  every  character,  it  follows  that  sin  is  the  first  and  true  cause  of 

•Creation  has  its  own  great  purpose:  the  final  triumph  of  God,  and  the  mani- 
iestation  of  His  infinite  Power  and  Goodness,  His  complete  Justice  and  boundless 
Mercy.  This  glorious  plan  and  the  measures  which  are  surely  bringing  about  Hs 
full  accomplishment,  must  be  studied  all  together,  if  at  all.  There  is,  from  this 
standpoint,  but  little  advantage  to  be  derived  from  pondering  over  particular  ones 
out  of  the  myriads  of  details — just  as  historians  do  not  concern  themselves  with  the 
•experiences  of  particular  combatants  in  the  ranks,  but  rather  with  the  results  of  great 
<battle8  and  entire  campaigns. 
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all  actual  evil,  since  it  has  taken  us  from  under  the  impenetrable  shield 
of  divine  protection,  and  left  us  exposed  to  things  that  harm  us.  It  is 
the  primary  and  fimdamental  evil,  and  all  else  in  the  way  of  misfortune 
and  suffering  is  secondary  and  derivative.  It  is  the  root  and  trunk  of  the 
noxious  tree;  and  all  the  other  ills  of  soul  and  body  which  we  have  to 
endure  are  mere  branches  and  leaves. 

These  secondary  and  derivative  evils  are  conquerable,  if  disassociated 
from  the  master  evil,  sin.  The  virtuous  man,  by  mere  right  living,  escapes 
many  of  them  and  the  worst;  and  for  the  rest,  his  Christian  philosophy 
is  a  remedy,  since  it  shows  their  transiency  and  discloses  their  true  mission 
for  the  just,  which  is  to  further  purify  and  uplift  the  soul  and  to  increase 
its  reward.  Viewing,  therefore,  the  entire  matter  from  this  higher  stand- 
point, we  may  justly  maintain  that  the  only  evil,  actually  such,  in  the 
world  is  sin;  and  further  we  may  conclude  that  had  there  never  been  a 
sin  committed  on  earth,  never  a  single  departure,  during  all  human  history, 
from  the  rule  of  right;  conditions  here  would  be  perfect  and  men  would 
not  be  sufferers. 

It  follows  logically  from  what  has  been  said,  that  to  accuse  God 
of  being  the  Author  of  evil,  really  such,  is  to  charge  Him  with  having 
introduced  sin  into  the  world,  which  is  a  contention  contrary  to  Christian 
teaching  and  also  to  natural  reason.  The  Church  tells  us  that  God  is 
infinitely  perfect,  infinitely  holy,  infinitely  just.  Anything,  therefore, 
that  is  imjust  or  imholy  as  is  sin,  must  be  repugnant  to  the  divine  nature, 
and  cannot  have  originated  with  God.  Moreover  God's  will  is  supreme 
and  dominant,  and  His  solely  is  the  privilege  to  direct  and  govern  all. 
That  only  is  right,  therefore,  which  He  establishes  and  ordains,  that 
only  wrong  which  He  forbids.  Consequently  it  is  of  the  essence  of  sin, 
that  the  will  of  God  be  contravened,  and  if  He  be  willing  there  can  be  no 
sin.  To  pretend  that  He  is  responsible  for  opposition  to  His  own  will, 
and  for  the  results,  necessarily  baneful,  that  flow  from  such  opposition,  is 
illogical. 

But,  it  is  urged,  God  could  have  prevented  sin,  with  all  of  its  dis- 
astrous consequences,  and  for  this  reason,  it  is  claimed.  He  is  blamable 
for  all.  Sin  being  rebellion  against  the  Almighty,  how  could  He  have 
prevented  its  appearance  in  the  world,  except  by  abstaining  from  the 
creation  of  man,  or  else  by  withholding  from  him  the  gift  of  free  will? 

Considering  the  great  reward  which  comes  to  the  just  in  Heaven 
is  it  a  reasonable  proposition  to  suggest  that  the  countless  souls  that,  while 
on  earth  chose  God  and  are  now  in  eternal  bliss,  should  never  have  been 
created;  and  this  simply  because  certain  other  souls  have  scorned  to 
avail  themselves  of  similar  happy  chances  and  have  preferred  to  obstinately 
travel  the  path  to  perdition?  What  would  be  said  of  the  man  who  would 
preach  the  abolition  of  all  wealth,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  some  who 
are  too  indolent  or  too  wicked  to  labor  for  its  honest  acquirement? 

Like  reasons  suggest  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  possible  conten- 
tion that  God  might  have  excluded  sin  from  the  world  by  denying  free 
will  to  man.  The  gift  just  mentioned  constitutes  one  of  the  highest 
human  endowments.  Without  it  we  could  not  be  like  unto  God.  AH 
human  merit  arises  from  its  possession,  and  it  is  one  of  the  soiu'ces  of 
human  dignity  and  greatness.  Exclude  the  thought  of  it  from  our  con- 
ceptions of  human  experience,  and  we  must  surrender  at  once  the  idea 
of  heaven,  or  else  make  of  this  life  an  absolute  enigma.    If  every  one  of 
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MS  be  from  the  beginning  billed^  as  it  were,  for  Paradise,  as  cattle  are  for 
their  market,  and  without  will  or  wish  on  our  part,  of  what  avail  the  delay 
of  this  life  and  its  numerous  and  manifest  trials?  What  husbandman 
is  there,  who  having  resolved  to  place  his  animals  in  the  pasture,  would 
deem  it  a  proper  preliminary  to  drive  them  all  around  and  about  the  farm? 

If  free  will  be  a  gift  so  precious  to  men,  should  the  fact  that  some 
may  put  to  evil  use  serve  as  a  sufficient  reason  that  it  should  be  withheld 
-entirely  from  mankind,  and  that  the  wise  as  well  as  the  wicked  should 
be  deprived  of  it?  There  is  not  a  blessing  or  an  endowment  that  humanity 
enjoys  which  is  not  similarly  perverted  by  vicious  men,  and  made  to  serve 
^vil  ends. 

Finally,  on  this  branch  of  our  subject,  it  may  be  claimed  that  God 
might  have  so  enlightened  every  himian  understanding  and  so  inflamed 
with  charity  every  human  heart  that  practically  sin  would  have  been  an 
impossibility  in  this  world.  To  this  the  answer  suggests  itself  that,  what- 
ever the  merciful  Lord  may  do  in  the  way  of  special  election,  in  particular 
cases  such  a  coiu-se  pursued  imiversally,  would,  in  effect,  change  the 
general  plan  of  salvation  with  human  co-operation;  for  it  would  obscure 
God's  justice  in  His  dealings  with  men,  and  disclose  His  mercy  only,  and 
would  detract  from  the  merit  of  multitudes  who  have  borne  away  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  by  violence. 

God  gives  grace  to  all;  and  to  no  man  less  than  sufficient  for  salvation, 
if  responded  to.  But  just  as  He  makes  no  blade  of  grass  the  exact  counter- 
part of  its  fellows,  so  the  Almighty,  with  men,  does  not  measure  out  His 
grace  alike.  Infinite  variation  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  creation,  and 
is  serves  as  one  of  the  proofs  or  marks  of  the  infinite  Intelligence  of  God 
And  of  His  Omnipotence.  The  same  it  must  be  in  Heaven.  It  may  be 
taken  as  certain  that  no  two  Angels  are  precisely  alike,  and  no  two  souls. 
If  Angels  differ  from  Archangels,  Cherubim  from  Seraphim,  and  so  on,  it 
is  because  of  the  differences  in  the  glories  with  which  the  Lord  has. clothed 
them. 

The  final  individual  character  of  each  soul  must  be  shaped  in  a  large 
measure  by  its  own  spiritual  experiences  upon  earth;  and  in  the  celestial 
kingdom,  every  saint  will  doubtless  show  forth  plainly  what  God  has 
done  for  him  and  what  in  turn  he  has  done  for  himself  while  in  this  world. 
The  Martyrs  will  shine  with  a  glory  of  their  class,  and  the  same  with  the 
Virgins  and  Confessors.  The  history  of  God's  dealings  with  each  soul 
will  be  probably  as  though  written  in  letters  of  gold  upon  its  brow.  One 
-of  the  splendors  of  heaven  must  lie  in  the  almost  infinite  variation  in  the 
particular  glories  of  its  innumerable  inhabitants.  The  magnificence  in 
a  great  garden  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  multitude  and  varied  beauty 
of  its  plants;  and  the  excellence  of  the  harp  in  the  number  of  strings  and 
in  the  great  variety  of  its  tones.  Indeed,  variations  in  God's  spiritual 
gifts  may  be  considered  as  a  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  individuality. 
Were  there  no  noticeable  differences  in  the  shapes  and  characters  of  men 
on  this  earth,  they  could  not  be  distinguished  from  one  another.  We 
may  conclude  that  it  would  be  the  same  in  Heaven  were  all  souls  alike 
in  the  degree  and  kind  of  glory  which  they  disclose,  in  the  visible  impresses 
nrhich  the  grace  of  God  with  their  own  correspondence  thereto,  has  left 
upon  them. 

Since  every  soul  receives  grace  sufficient,  if  availed  of,  for  working 
out  its  salvation,  and  will  receive  more  on  sincerely  soliciting  it,  no  one. 
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whether  he  has  done  well  or  badly  with  what  has  been  given  to  him,  may 
justly  complain  against  the  Lord  because  of  His  superior  generoisty  to 
others.  The  poor  and  the  rich  live  side  by  side  on  this  earth.  The  former 
are  given  physical  strength,  and  skill  and  intelligence  sufficient  for  work; 
and  faithful  labor  will  bring  to  them  the  necessities  of  life  and  many  of 
its  pleasures.  Have  the  manual  toilers  of  the  world  the  right,  because 
.  others  near  them  are  wealthy,  to  refuse  taking  life  as  it  has  come  to  them- 
selves, and  to  abstain  from  laboring  for  the  needs  of  themselves  and  their 
families? 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  any  special  defence  of  the  Christian  belief 
in  the  existence  and  the  eternity  of  hell,  as  this  is  a  deep  subject,  calling 
for  careful  and  elaborate  consideration  of  its  own;  and  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  is  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  evil  in  its  more  general  aspects^ 
and  to  show  that  the  only  actual  and  absolute  evil  is  sin,  and  that  our 
merciful  Creator  is  not  chargeable  with  cruelty  because  of  sin's  presence 
in  this  world,  and  that  He  is  not  responsible  for  its  consequences.  We 
may,  however,  remark  before  closing  that  the  direct  punishment  of  the 
damned  is  their  final  exclusion  from  thejpresence  of  God,  who  is  the  ultimate 
source  of  all  beauty  and  joy,  and  away  from  whose  countenance  all  must 
be  darkness  and  despair;  and  that  God  has  the  right  to  fix  the  time  for 
each  individual  man  within  which  He  is  to  be  gained  and  also  to  impose 
the  conditions;  and  that  if  the  Divine  Will  in  these  regards  be  obstinately 
resisted  by  any  man  imtil  his  allotment  of  time  upon  earth  is  exhausted,, 
such  an  obdurate  one  is  entitled  to  no  additional  trial  in  eternity.  We 
may  also  add  the  suggestion  that,  even  were  lost  souls  given  a  respite 
beyond  the  grave  they  might  avail  themselves  of  the  indulgence,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  repentance  and  reform,  but  simply  to  multiply  the  number 
of  their  transgressions. 

Frank  McGloin. 
Author  of  The  Light  of  Faith. 


It  was  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Newman,  I  think:  '* Never  review 
your  reviewer.'*  The  principle  involved  is,  I  take  it,  that  the  writer  when 
he  undertakes  to  write  an  article  or  book  undertakes  to  sav  the  best  that 
he  has  to  say;  that  the  reviewer  undertakes  to  point  out  the  chief  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  work;  and  that  the  reading  public  should  be  left  to- 
judge  between  the  two.  The  fitness  of  that  advice  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  article  which  I  wrote  on  the  philosophy  of  evil  and  the  review 
with  which  I  have  been  honored  by  the  Hon.  Frank  McGloin.  My  article 
was  occasioned  by  the  remark  of  a  friend  who  once  said:  **Why  do  you 
keep  making  these  frantic  attempts  to  answer  a  difficulty  which  is  un- 
answerable? John  Stuart  Mill  has  stated  the  indictment  once  and  for 
always.  Meet  his  eloquent  charge  and  then  you  will  have  something- 
worth  listening  to.''  I  could  not  pretend  to  the  eloquence  of  Mill,  but  I 
did  feel  that  even  granting  the  case  against  us  were  quite  as  strong  as  he 
made  out,  still  the  Catholic  Faith  had  an  answer.  In  looking  over  the 
criticism  by  the  Hon.  Frank  McGloin,  I  can  honestly  say  that  there  is^ 
nothing  there  that  I  have  not  seen  before.  Indeed  nearly  everything 
which  he  says  is  found  in  other  words  in  the  two  writers  whom  I  discussed. 
Consequently  I  have  nothing  substantially  new  to  add  to  what  I  have 
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«aid.  With  the  permission  of  the  Editor,  however,  I  would  like  to  add 
a  few  items  of  information  on  the  bibliography  of  the  subject  which  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  in  the  meantime. 

The  manuscript  of  the  late  Bishop  Bellord  on  **The  Number  of  the 
Saved"  will  probably  be  in  the  hands  of  the  public  before  these  notes 
are  published.  It  is  contained  in  a  book  entitled:  Folia  Fvjgitiva,  pub- 
lished by  Washboume  in  England  and  Benziger  in  America  (5  s.).  The 
articles  by  Father  Sydney  Smith,  S.  J.,  are  reprinted  in  book  form  by 
the  Catholic  Truth  Society,  London,  (6d.)  In  Father  TyrrelPs  recent 
book  Lex  Credendi,  the  problem  is  stated  with  a  boldness  and  eloquence 
exceeding  that  of  John  Stuart  Mill  or  of  any  other  writer.  And  even 
to  Father  Tyrrell,  with  all  his  vast  knowledge  of  modem  apologetic  and 
with  all  his  keen  insight  into  the  intricacies  of  questions  of  the  hour,  the 
only  satisfying  answer  is  faith  in  Our  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

"The  conception,"  he  says,  "of  God  as  a  father  Is  easy  for  religion  in 
its  childish  stages,  when  reverence  and  love  are  but  crude  and  embryonic. 
But  when  science  has  pulverized  the  earth  and  made  it  a  speck  in  a  meas- 
ureless waste  of  suns;  when  it  has  shown  us  the  reign  of  ruthless  law  in 
little  and  great,  outside  us  and  within  us;  and  when  reflection  has  pene- 
trated us  with  the  sense  of  God's  otherness  and  unlikeness  and  brought 
it  home  to  our  feeling  and  imagination — then,  indeed,  it  is  only  the  very 
heroism  of  faith  that  can  affirm  a  likeness  and  sameness  notwithstanding 
and  can  say,  "Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven."  Yet  without  such  faith, 
our  mental  and  moral  life  must  be  brought  to  a  standstill  through  a  para- 
lyzing sceptism.  If  God's  otherness  were  such  that  what  is  false  for  us 
might  be  true  for  Him,  or  what  is  evil  in  us  might  be  good  in  Him,  if,  as 
rash  preachers  have  sometimes  implied,  He  has  a  right  to  deceive  or  to 
be  cruel;  if  differences  of  false  and  true,  good  and  evil,  depend  merely 
on  His  arbitrary  fiat — then  our  standards  of  moral  and  mental  endeavor 
are  purely  relative.  We  might  fear  such  a  Being  as  we  fear  an  earth- 
quake, or  a  volcano,  or  the  unknown  and  capricious  forces  of  nature; 
but  reverence  Him  we  could  not.     .     .     . 

"But  it  is  only  by  faith  of  the  highest  kind  that  this  Fatheihood 
can  be  held  firmly,  so  as  to  be  the  governing  inspiration  of  our  lives.  The 
evidence  of  all-controlling  goodness  and  love  in  the  world  round  us  grows 
weaker  and  not  stronger  in  the  cold  light  of  purely  intellectual  criticism; 
for  such  criticism  excludes  the  reasons  of  the  heart.  It  sees  only  a  vast 
mechanism,  callously  grinding  out  good  and  evil,  joy  and  sorrow  on  no 
conceivable  plan,  now  rewarding  virtue,  now  punishing  it,  with  a  capri- 
ciousness  that  excludes  all  idea  of  intelligent  goodness.  We  could  not 
possibly  love,  praise,  or  reverence  a  man  who  acted  as  nature,  or  God 
through  nature,  often  seems  to  act.  We  should  feel  ourselves  immeasur- 
ably 'better  than  such  a  one,  for  all  our  selfishness  and  frailty — that  is 
to  say,  if  we  were  to  attend  to  what  seems  to  be;  to  the  imperfect  revelation 
of  God  given  in  the  world,  apart  from  the  things  made  known  in  the  heart. 
Could  the  worst  of  us  stand  by  and  witness  the  agonies  of  any  innocent, 
reasonless  creature,  child  or  animal,  if  our  bare  fiat  could  relieve  those 
agonies?  One  such  instance  would  be  an  unanswerable  difficulty  against 
imllions  of  contrary  instances.  Yet  there  are  oceans  of  such  seemingly 
gratuitous  and  useless  agony  all  round  us  at  every  moment.  We  cannot 
then  under  pain  of  moral  scepticism,  say  that  the  world,,  as  it  seems  in  the 
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light  of  purely  intellectual  criticism,  appears  to  be  the  work  of  One  who 
is  at  once  all-good  and  all-mighty."* 

Let  every  reader,  however,  get  this  book  for  himself  and  read  these 
passages  in  their  context. 

In  conclusion  I  would  add,  if  I  may  be  allowed  a  slight  digression, 
that  I  have  received  privately  a  difficulty  from  an  agnostic  friend  which 
really  touches  the  very  root  of  the  question  at  issue.  He  writes:  "Your 
arguments  and  quotations  are  admirable  up  to  nearly  the  end,  when  to 
my  disappointment  you  thus  conclude:  '  But  he  alone  has  succeeded 
who  by  exerting  his  noblest  endowment  of  free  will  has  reached  out  beyond 
reason  and  by  faith  has  grasped  God.'  What  do  you  mean  by  the  last 
three  words,  has  grasped  God?  Or  rather  by  the  last  three  letters,  O. 
O.  /)?"  My  friend  knows  the  argiunents  for  the  existence  of  God  quite 
as  well  as  I  do.  What  he  actually  wants  in  the  Beatific  Vision,  whereas 
I  can  only  give  him  •  analogies.  It  is  only  in  the  face-to-face  presence 
that  all  the  particular  reasons  of  things  will  be  seen.  Meanwhile  we  have 
to  be  content  with  the  dark  glass  of  shadows  and  ima-^es,  the  "will  to 
believe"  being  the  faculty  by  which  we  cling  on  until  the  day  break  and 
the  shadows  flee  away. 

Thomas  J.  Gerhard. 

New  Hall,  Chelmsford,  England. 


'  f 


'Lex  Credendif  by  George  Tyrrell  (Longmans)  pp.  125-127. 


NOTES. 


Various  items  of  news  which  we  find  scattered  here  and  there  in 
Continental  periodicals  indicate  cleariy  that  the  storm-center  of  the 
Catholic  intellectual  movement  is  shifting  rapidly  from  France  to  Italy. 
Important  movements  of  thought,  it  is  true,  are  largely  independent  of 
national  limitations,  especially  m  this  age  of  rapid  dissemination  of  facts 
and  opinions.  But  the  field  of  knowledge  is  a  vast  one,  and  local  reasons 
are  powerful  in  determining  the  special  portion  of  it  to  which  any  body 
of  scholars  will  first  turn  their  attention.  And  so  we  find  that  interest 
in  the  new  lines  of  study  has  not  manifested  itself  simultaneously  among 
theologians  or  rulers  in  the  various  sections  of  the  Church. 


It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  German  Catholics  would  bear 
the  heaviest  portion  of  the  burden  which  modern  research  and  criticism 
placed  upon  the  medieval  theology.  In  the  new  ventures  in  the  fields 
of  metaphysics  and  cosmolog>',  of  archeology  and  criticism,  many  of  the 
leaders,  and  not  a  few  of  the  pioneers,  were  of  the  race  of  Hegel  and  Strauss. 
The  universities  of  Germany  became  the  centers  of  the  new  sciences.  Its 
flexible  though  awkward  language  was  twisted  into  strange  compounds  to 
make  it  a  vehicle  for  their  presentation.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  in 
Germany,  to  receive  a  liberal  education  meant  to  be  put  into  touch  with 
a  number  of  facts  and  theories  which  seemed  to  tell — or  were  made  to 
seem  to  tell — against  traditional  Christian  ideas.  In  response  to  the 
evident  needs  of  the  situation  there  arose  a  number  of  scholars  and  apolo- 
gists who  showed  that  German  Catholics  were  not  behind  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  possession  of  those  powers  of  mind  which  had  put 
the  Fatherland  at  the  head  of  the  intellectual  movement.  We  need  only 
mention  the  names  of  Schanz,  the  two  Fathers  Pesch,  Schell,  Bickell, 
von  Hummelauer,  Funk,  Bardenhewer.  In  the  field  of  history  proper, 
we  might  add  Pastor,  Janssen,  Grisar,  Denifle,  etc.,  but  these,  though 
modern  in  their  methods,  do  not  in  the  main  handle  the  new  questions. 
In  spite  of  names  such  as  these,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Germany 
cannot  claim  to  have  held  first  place  in  the  new  movement  in  Catholic 
scholarship.  Conditions  have  been  such  that  the  main  force  of  Catholic 
zeal  and  intelligence  has  been  directed  into  other  channels,  first  to  the 
redress  of  pohtical  grievances,  and  latterly  to  the  settlement  of  social 
and  economic  problems.  A  vast  measure  of  success  has  been  attained 
on  these  lines,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  intellectual  supremacy  in  the 
Church  which,  seemingly  at  least,  the  Germans  might  have  held. 


In  England,  there  was  no  persecution  to  disturb  the  peace  and 
leisure  of  the  student  and  call  him  to  the  newspaper  office  or  the  hustings. 
There  was  learning  and  genius  a-plenty;  but  here  again  circumstances 
determined  the  line  of  their  activity.  The  more  urgent  questions  were 
those  which  divided  the  Christian  fold,  and  the  attacks  of  those  who 
ranged  themselves  without  were  in  the  main  left  unanswered.  Much 
of  the  work  done  in  history  and  patrology  will  last.     And  it  must  not  be 
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forgotten  that  in  the  present  crisis  the  most  modem  of  our  apolpgists 
select  their  weapons  from  the  armory  supplied  by  the  great  Ekiglish  Cardinal 
who  concerned  himself  little  with  Kant  jor  Spencer  or  Darwin,  and  who 
touched  but  slightly,  and  only  in  later  life,  on  what  is  called  the  biblical 
question.  In  our  own  time,  however,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  rise 
of  interest  in  the  modem  problems  and  points  of  view;  one  need  only 
mention  the  names  of  Barry,  Ward,  Maher,  Tyrrell,  Tliurston,  Lucas, 
Kent,  Chapman,  McNabb. 

In  Ireland,  as  in  Germany,  the  injustice  of  the  governing  body  turned 
the  attention  of  the  clergy  to  political  and  economic  questions;  and  it 
is  only  very  recently  that  the  improvement  in  domestic  affairs  has  set 
them  free  to  enter  into  the  wider  arena  of  problems  affecting  the  general 
iuterests  of  the  Church  and  of  humanity.  Political  questions  have  been 
urgent  in  the  Netherlands  also,  but  Louvain  has  done  noble  work  in  foster- 
ing Catholic  scholarship,  as  is  shown  by  the  achievements  of  men  like 
Mercier,  de  Harlez,  Van  Hoonacker,  Poels,  Coppieters.  In  America 
urgent  and  practical  problems  in  connection  with  the  organizing  of  the 
Church,  have  absorbed  the  energies  of  the  ablest  men,  but  the  leaven  of 
the  youthful  Catholic  University  is  making  itself  felt. 

Theological  interests  in  the  Peninsular  have  been  confined  to  fighting 
over  again  the  quarrels  of  the  Schools  and  of  the  Orders  within  the  Church — 
to  the  mind  of  the  man  in  the  forefront  of  the  present  conflict,  "old,  un- 
happy far-off  things,  and  battles  long  ago."  Some  of  their  reviews  show 
that  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  matters  which  are  of  concern  beyond 
the  Pyrenees,  but  the  attitude  of  the  writers  is  that  of  a  controversialist, 
say  in  France,  of  thirty  years  ago.  It  may  be  none  the  less  true  for  that, 
but  evidently,  for  the  present  at  least,  there  is  but  little  hope  from  Spain 
or  Portiigal  of  anything  especially  original  or  illuminating. 

M.  TAbb^  Houtin,  in  his  clever  though  rather  malicious  book  La 
Question  Biblique  chez  les  Cathcfliques  de  France  dans  le  XlXibme  siiclCy 
draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  unpreparedness  of  French  Catholic  scholarship 
to  meet  the  inroads  of  the  new  German  learning  which  was  made  almost 
popular  in  France  by  the  literary  genius  of  Renan.  Men  of  the  erudite 
stamp  of  Le  Hir,  Lenormant,  and  de  Broglie  were  rare.  But  a  challenge 
had  been  given,  and  a  gauntlet  is  speedily  picked  up  when  flung  down 
before  men  with  the  spirit  of  the  Franks.  A  large  number  of  the  students 
who  were  not  too  old  to  try  the  hazard  of  a  new  enterprise  turned  eagerly 
yet  calmly  to  study  the  tactics  of  the  enemy.  The  results  are  seen  to-day 
in  the  vast  output  of  works  of  apologetics  and  of  enidition  which,  in  spite 
of  the  gravest  difficulties,  is  being  produced  by  the  Catholics  of  France. 

It  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  countrymen  of  Pascal,  Chateau- 
briand, and  Gratry  would  enlist  in  the  service  of  religion  the  methods  of 
philosophy  and  the  graces  of  literary  form;  and  along  these  lines  French 
genius  has  produced  a  host  of  apologists:  Denis.  Fonsegrive,  Blondel, 
Brunetiere,  Laberthonni^re,  to  mention  only  a  few.  But  one  would  not 
have  been  so  ready  to  prophesy  that  the  work  of  the  Latins  would  be  marked 
by  the  qualities  of  thoroughness  and  accuracy,  which  in  i^me  quarters 
are  supposed  to  be  almost  a  monopoly  of  their  neighbors  across  the  Rhine. 
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And  yet  it  is  precisely  on  these  lines  that  the  Gallic  genius  has  achieved  its 
greatest  successes.  The  only  word  which  can  express  the  extent  of  the 
erudition  of  the  Catholic  scholars  of  France  is  Dominie  Sampson's  "Pro- 
digious!" The  names  of  a  number  of  them  are  familiar:  Lagrange, 
Scheil,  Martin,  Le  Camus,  Rose,  Condamin,  Loisy,  Vigouroux,  Batiffol, 
Turmel,  Tixeront,  Jacquier,  Duchesne;  and  among  the  younger  clergy 
there  is  a  whole  host  of  scholars  of  lesser  note  but  of  equal  ability.  Indeed, 
some  observers  are  of  opinion  that,  as  things  are  going,  certain  branches 
of  intellectual  inquiry,  especially  Oriental  languages  and  archaeology,  will 
in  time  be  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  in  France. 

The  movement  in  Italy  is  more  recent  and  less  widespread.  At 
present,  at  least  in  the  main,  it  seems  to  be  less  a  movement  towards 
theological  readjustment  than  a  widening  of  mental  horizons  by  including 
within  the  scope  of  clerical  studies  fields  which  were  as  Central  Africa 
to  the  priests  of  twenty  years  ago.  This  advance  is  evident  not  only  in 
reviews  like  the  Stvdi  Religiosi  and  the  Rivista  Storica-Critica  but  also 
in  those  of  the  scholarly-conservative  type,  like  the  Civilta  Cattolica. 
Tendencies  towards  new  theories  are,  however,  not  wanting;  and  at  times 
one  finds,  very  naturally,  an  insistence  on  the  liberty  of  the  Catholic  scholar 
in  points  which  the  Church  itself  has  not  defined.  But  one  does  not 
detect,  at  least  in  those  engaged  on  the  intellectual  side  of  the  forward 
movement,  any  note  of  insubordination  to  the  Church  or  any  lack  of 
-confidence  in  the  happy  solution  of  the  difficulties. 


Passing  over  the  Roman  archaeologists — a  very  eminent  body  of 
scholars, — and  leaving  out  of  account  foreign  savants  residing  in  Italy, 
such  as  Duchesne,  Vigouroux,  Janssens,  Delattre,  we  find  a  number  of 
scholars  who  are  doing  very  serious  work  along  the  lines  of  the  **new" 
learning, — which,  indeed,  at  least  so  far  as  methods  go,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered so  very  *'new"  in  the  land  of  Mai  and  de  Rossi.  Some  of  the 
more  representative  scholars  are:  Genocchi,  Procurator  General  of  the 
Missionaries  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  who  has  given  a  stimulus  to  Oriental 
studies  in  the  Holy  City;  his  confrere  Bonaccorsi;  Minocchi,  editor  of 
JStvdi  Religiosi;  Brandi,  of  the  Civilta;  Buonaiuti,  of  the  Rivista  Storico- 
Crilica;  Ainelli,  Prior  of  Monte  Cassino;  Gaidi,  Guignoni,  Benigni,  Mercati, 
Turchi,  Federici,  Palmieri  Fracassini;  nor  should  we  omit  the  names  of 
three  men,  now  no  more:  Canon  di  Bartolo  and  the  Jesuit  Orientalists 
di  Cara  and  Brunengo.  As  may  be  expected,  these  scholars  are  far  from 
being  of  one  school  of  thought,  but  all  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
the  new  problems  to  the  fore  among  the  Catholics  of  Italy./  There  is  also, 
as  in  France,  a  class  of  apologists  who  devote  themselves  to  what  may  be 
called  in  a  broad  sense,  the  philosophy  of  religior\.  The  famous  Barnabite 
writer  and  preacher,  Padre  Semeria,  though  no  mean  scholar,  might  justly 
be  put  in  this  category.  Here  too  as  in  France  (and  indeed  in  England,  as 
i^tness  the  two  Wards,  father  and  son,  Mivart,  Lilly,  Devas,  etc.),  laymen 
are  prominent.  Among  these  the  most  widely  known  is  Senator  Antonio 
Fogazzaro. 


The  whole  situation  cannot  be  properly  viewed  without  bearing  in 
mind  that  it  is  complicated  by  the  introduction  of  new  political  and  social 
ideals.    Thus  there  is  the  school  which  believes  in  a  readjustment  of  the 
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relations  of  Church  and  State,  especially  in  Italy.  These  views  are  mor& 
prevalent  among  the  laity  than  among  the  clergy,  but  they  have  foimd  a 
bold  spokesman  in  the  hierarchy  in  the  person  of  Mgr.  Bonomelli,  Bishop- 
of  Cremona.  Social  discontent,  which  is  not  without  its  justification  in 
Italy,  has  turned  the  attention  of  the  Italian  clergy,  especially  of  the 
North,  to  social  and  economic  problems.  A  part  of  their  energies  has 
been  devoted,  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinals  Svampa  and  Ferrari,  to 
practical  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  -  condition  of  the  artisan 
and  the  peasant.  But  along  with  this  there  is  running  a  movement  of 
ideas  which  meets  with  deep  disapprobation  from  the  more  conservative 
elements  in  Italian  thought.  The  Holy  See  has  endeavored  to  hold  the 
Christian  Democracy  movement,  as  it  is  called,  within  the  control  of  the 
Bishops,  but  the  more  energetic  workers  show  strong  tendencies  towards- 
independent  action. 

Naturally  enough,  these  new  developments  are  disquieting  to  some 
of  those  who  hold  authority  in  the  Church,  all  the  more  since  they  have 
begun  to  display  themselves  at  their  very  doors.  We  have  said  that  the 
storm-center  is  shifting  from  France  to  Italy.  This  does  not  mean  that 
Italian  Catholics  are  taking  the  leadership  in  a  movement  of  departure 
from  traditional  views.  Far  from  it.  Ideas  which  are  put  forward 
tentatively  by  Italian  writers  to-day  have  been  discussed  with  unreproved 
freedom  in  French  periodicals  for  at  least  a  decade.  But  when  Italian^ 
and  especially  Roman  theologians,  pay  favorable  consideration  to  new 
developments,  it  gives  them  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities 
which  they  did  not  possess  when  discussed  in  the  remoter  regions  of  Chris-^ 
tendom.  For  instance,  we  are  not  unfamiliar  with  the  case  of  worka 
which  ranged  securely  in  various  tongues  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  but 
which  were  suppressed  when  translated  into  Italian. 


Of  course  there  is  an  obvious  explanation  for  this  fact  in  the  greater 
ease  with  which  the  Roman  theologians  can  become  acquainted  with 
new  drifts  of  thought  when  expressed  in  their  native  tongue.  But  in 
this  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  the  more  obvious  view  is  a  very  narrow 
view.  The  function  of  Rome,  as  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  following  Newman, 
never  wearies  in  pointing  out,  is  essentially  a  conservative  one.  She  ir 
the  depositary  of  tradition,  and  the  final  court  of  adjudication;  and  she 
must,  if  she  be  true  to  her  function,  merit  the  reproach  (or  the  commenda-^ 
tion)  of  being  old-fashioned  and  of  being  slow.  True,  if  theology  is  to  be 
a  living  and  a  progressive  science,  if  it  is  not  to  dwindle  down  to  a  mere 
Catechismus  pro  Rvdihus  InstruendiSy  the  work  of  investigation  and  specu-^ 
lation  must  go  on.  But  for  new  ideas  the  attitude  of  Rome  must  be 
mainly  one  of  tolerance.  That  there  should  be  a  decrease  of  tolerance 
and  an  increase  of  vigilance  according  as  new  ideas  are  set  forth  in  closer 
proximity  to  the  inviolate  See,  is  natural  and  proper — natural,  because, 
to  use  the  striking  analogy  of  a  Roman  theologian,  Rome  is  at  the  center 
of  the  religious  circle,  and  near  the  center  motion  is  slower  than  at  points 
near  the  circumference;  proper,  since  the  fact  that  they  are  taught  under 
the  eyes  of  the  Pope  would  give  a  false  value  to  views  which  in  the  sifting: 
of  time  might  turn  out  to  be  illusionary  and  ephemeral.  '* Contemporary 
thought"  makes  it  its  proudest  boast  that  it  is  up-to-date  ;  the  final 
decisions  of  Rome  are  nothing  if  they  are  not  eternal. 


k\ 
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It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  in  the  discharge  of  this  function  of  con- 
^^ervatism,  the   subsidiary  Roman  tribunals  may   condemn  movements 
of  thought  which  afterwards  justify  themselves  before  the  Church  and 
^he   w^orld.     Such  events  however  are  not  unmixed  misfortunes,  since 
"they  tend  to  restrain  the  ardor  of  the  **unco  guid,*'  who  demand  that  all 
.  such  utterances  should  receive  not  only  the  obedience  of  the  ^subject  but 
the  assent  of  the  believer.     W.  G.  Ward  said  he  would  like  to  have  a  new 
JPapal  Bull  along  with  his  Times  every  morning.     It  is  scarcely  possible 
lie  was  altogether  in  earnest.     At  least  it  is  pretty  certain  that  a  man  of 
In  is  ability  would  have  repented  his  wish  as  soon  as  he  saw  all  active  personal 
interest  in  theological  questions  fade  into  the  memorising  of  formulas. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  history,  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  the  Church  along 
lines  more  in  accordance  with  our  nature.    The  Pope  is  infallible,  but 
X3apal  definitions  are  few.     And  as  in  the  case  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immacu- 
late   Conception,  though  the  Pope  is  the  defining  power,  the  doctrine 
emerges  from  the  consciousness  of  the  Church.     Rome  is  generally  content 
to  apply  the  brakes  whenever  she  finds  the  movement  of  thought  too 
rapid  for  the  good  of  the  faithful  or  the  consistent  and  orderly  development 
of  doctrine  or  discipline.    This  she  does  by  means  of  non-infallible  utter- 
ances,— through  papal  allocutions  and  encyclicals,  decisions  of  permanent 
bureaus,  such  as  the  Sacred  Congregations  of  the  Inquisition  and  the 
Index,  or  of  special  bodies  like  the  Biblical  Commission. 


By  such  means  the  Church  secures  from  her  loyal  sons  the  at  least  tem- 
porary suppression  of  books  or  opinions  that  for  the  present  are  deemed 
untimely  and  dangerous.  The  evident  advantage  of  these  methods  is 
that  they  satisfy  the  passing  needs  of  the  situation  without  binding  the 
consciences  of  Catholics  in  perpetuity.  When  conditions  and  states 
of  mind  change,  Rome  offers  no  objection  to  theories  which  its  officials 
once  condemned.  No  Pope  or  congregation  to-day  would  condemn  a 
man  for  holding  the  heliocentric  theory  or  for  taking  interest  for  money. 
The  main  defect  of  the  system  is  that  in  some  instances  the  faithful  are 
left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  a  decision  is  intended  to  be  accepted  as 
part  of  the  '*Depositum  Fidei,"  and  as  such,  binding  on  all  consciences 
forever.  We  have,  it  is  true,  the  assurance  that  the  decisions  of  cert.ain 
tribunals  are  not  infallible  and  irrevocable;  an  assurance  which  is  based 
no  less  on  exf)erience  of  their  mistakes  in  the  past  than  on  theological 
reasoning.  But  at  times,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX,  the 
force  of  the  document  is  left  in  doubt,  to  become  a  source  of  embarrassment 
to  apologists  and  strife  among  theologians  and  worry  to  the  faithful. 
Men  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  by  having 
recourse  to  the  well  established  principle  of  Probabilism  that  an  uncertain 
law  does  not  bind.  And  certainly  when  they  go  further  and  compare  the 
language  of  papal  documents  since  1854  with  that  of  the  final  paragraph 
of  the  Bull  Ineffabilis  on  the  Immaculate  Conception,  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
their  conclusion  that  when  an  authority  which  knows  how  to  state  a 
dogmatic  definition  so  unmistakably,  leaves  another  question  in  doubt, 
it  is  doing  so  with  the  intention. of  not  binding  absolutely  the  consciences 
•of  the  faithful. 


This  little  side  excursion  from  the  realm  of  fact  to  that  of  theological 
theory  may  not  seem  so  much  of  a  digression  when  we  say  that  we  may 
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record  as  at  least  a  poauble  fact  the  advent  of  a  new  SyUatna  Errorum 
to  appear  ia  the  near  future.  Ah  projected,  we  are  informed,  it  is  not  to 
be  a  Syllabus  like  that  of  Pius  IX — a  syaopais  of  errors  already  condemned 
in  numerous  Encychcals.  The  documents  issued  during '  the  present 
pontificate  refer  rather  to  practical  matters  of  Church  discipline  than  to 
doctrinal  questions.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  advocates  of  this  new- 
step  is  to  issue  a  new  series  of  condemned  propositions  with  the  reasons 
for  their  condemnation.  However,  In  spite  of  strongly  oigiuiized  efforts 
which  are  being  made  by  powerful  forces  to  put  the  matter  through,  the 
plans  may  not  be  carried  out.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  Curia  is  far  from 
unanimous  on  the  subject,  and  that  some  of  the  Cardinals  are  opposing 
it  strenuously  as  unwise  and  uncalled  for. 

Up  to  the  present,  bo  far  as  Italy  is  concerned,  no  breath  of  con- 
demnation has  reached  anyone  on  account  of  work  that  may  be  called 
"scientific."  It  seems  to  be  the  plan  of  the  authorities  to  leave  thescholais 
undisturbed  at  their  necessary  tasks,  and  to  keep  a  restraining  hand  on 
more  popular  rehgious  movements  which  threaten  to  run  beyom  bounds. 
Thus  the  Pope's  letter  on  the  study  of  Scripture  in  the  seminaries  aims 
at  strengthening  the  course  so  that  students  will  be  not  only  well  informed 
on  Bible  questions,  but  also  be  equipped  by  knowledge  of  Oriental  tongues 
for  deeper  studies  in  the  future.  Changes  reported  in  the  Scripture  Faculties 
in  the  Roman  imiversities  indicate  the  same  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
teaching.  Two  years  ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  Pfere  Delattre,  S.  J., 
left  the  University  of  Louvain,  and  went  to  Rome,  to  take  the  chair  vacated 
by  Father  Gismondi,  S.  J.,  at  the  Gregorian  University.  P6re  Delattre 
gives  place  In  turn  to  P^re  Mechineau,  late  professor  in  the  Jesuit  scholasti- 
cate  at  Chieri,  in  Piedmont.  P^re  Mechineau,  like  his  predecessor,  is  a 
distinguished  Assyriologist.  His  work  on  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
done  in  conjunction  with  his  confrere,  PSre  Amiaud,  is  well  known  to 
Orientalists.  He  is  an  old  fellow-student  of  Abb4  Loisy  at  the  Ecole  des 
Hautes  Etudes,  but  his  position  on  biblical  questions  is  not  the  same  as 
that  of  his  compatriot.  There  is  also  a  rumor,  not  confirmed  at  time  of 
writing,  that  Father  Hetzenhauer  has  resigned  his  chair  of  Scripture  at 
the  Apollinare.  Father  Hetzenhauer  ia  an  Austrian  Capuchin,  who 
two  years  ago,  was  called  to  the  Apollinare  to  fill  a  place  to  which,  it  was 
generally  believed,  the  late  Sovereign  Pontiff  had  destined  Dr.  Fracassini, 
the  eminent  Scripture  scholar  of  Perugia,  Father  Hetzenhauer's  teaching 
was  severely  criticised  or  rather  ridiculed,  in  Boutin's  latest  book,  and 
this  fact  is  connected  with  the  report  of  his  resignation. 

Turning  now  to  the  Holy  Father's  late  Letter  to  the  Italian  Bishops, 
we  find  that  his  chief,  though  not  his  sole  preoccupation  with  regard  to 
the  younger  clergy  is  a  fear  that  they  may  become  taken  up  with  ill-regulated 
movements  for  social  reform.  The  clergy  have  obeyed  the  order  to  sever 
their  connection  with  the  autonomous  societiee.  At  the  recent  congress 
of  the  National  Democratic  League  at  Milan,  no  priest  was  present.  Some 
of  the  lay  members  of  the  organization  are  still  carrying  it  on.  In  Rome 
many  of  the  members  of  the  circle  of  Catholic  university  students  which 
was  dissolved  by  the  Cardinal  Vicar  have  organized  a  new  society  under 
the  title — the  Galileo  Galilei  Union. 
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The  Abbate  Murri,  who  was  the  most  prominent  clerical  leader  in 
the  Christian  Democracy  party,  has  retired  from  active  participation  in 
the  work  of  the  League.  His  review,  Cultura  Sodale,  was  not  long  since 
suppressed  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  A  report  to  the  effect  that 
he  intended  publishing  a  reply  to  the  recent  encyclical  to  the  Bishops  of 
Italy  has  met  with  his  emphatic  denial.  Writing  in  La  Stampa  of  Turin, 
under  date  of  August  31st,  he  says:  "It  is  utterly  false  that  I  dream 
or  could  have  had  for  a  moment  an  idea  of  publishing  any  study  on  the 
late  encyclical  to  the  Bishops  of  Italy.  Such  a  thought  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  desire  I  have  publicly  manifested  of  remaining  faithful 
to  all  my  obligations  as  a  Catholic  and  a  priest.'' 

The  last  mentioned  incident  only  goes  to  show  how  slow  many  minds 
are  to  understand  that  a  Catholic  can  be  virile,  enterprising,  energetic, 
and  yet  be  ready  to  relinquish  his  most  cherished  plans  at  the  voice  of 
competent  authority.  Such  a  combination  of  qualities  they  affect  to 
believe  impossible.  They  have  never  fathomed  the  deep  good  sense  of 
the  Catholic  ideal,  which  aims,  even  though  it  may  not  always  succeed, 
at  keeping  due  place  for  individual  initiative  and  for  organic  control. 
Students  of  political  institutions  have  long  since  recognized  that  the  main 
task  of  government  is  to  keep  the  balance  true  between  authority  and 
liberty.  Excess  in  either  direction  is  destructive — on  the  one  hand,  the 
knout;  on  the  other,  the  torch.  It  should  be  as  clearly  acknowledged 
that  in  religious  government  the  same  principles  hold.  The  individual 
must  possess  a  measure  of  freedom,  but  that  freedom  is  limited  by  the 
needs  of  the  organism  of  which  he  forms  a  part;  and  if  it  does  not  com- 
mand him  to  do  or  say  what  his  conscience  forbids,  he  is  bound  by  good 
sense  no  less  than  by  loyalty  to  act  in  conformity  with  its  decisions.  And 
yet  not  infrequently  those  who  guide  their  actions  by  these  principles  are 
scorned  as  insincere  or  denounced  as  traitors  to  humanity. 


Such  has  been  the  lot  of  Signor  Fogazzaro,  whose  filial  submission 
to  the  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  condemning  his  novel 
II  Santo  has  brought  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  certain  of  his  country- 
men who  are  opposed  to  Church  authority.  Early  in  the  Summer  a 
number  of  students  of  the  University  of  Rome  held  a  meeting  to  protest 
against  his  retention  on  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  on  the  ground 
that  his  intellectual  dependence  on  an  eccleias/iiical  organization  rendered 
him  imfit  to  discharge  his  public  duties  with  fair^fiss.  However,  a  counter- 
demonstration  was  held  by  students  and  professors  to  protest  against 
this  attack  made  by  their  fellows  against  liberty  of  conscience;  and  Signor 
Fogazzaro  was  assured  of  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  majority  of 
those  connected  with  the  University.  The  matter  was  also  brought  up 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  was  there  made  the  subject  of  oratory  on 
both  sides,  and  was  then  suffered  to  drop. 


Fogazzaro  himself  has  been  trying  to  shape  his  own  conduct  in  his 
time  of  trial  on  the  model  of  what  his  "Saint"  would  have  done — first 
of  all,  obedience  to  authority;  then,  "Silentium.''  In  connection  with 
the  decree,  he  has  offered  neither  criticism  nor  defense.  To  the  resolutions 
of  his  friends  in  the  University  he  replied  that  he  betrayed  none  of  the 
duties  to  truth  by  an  act  which  was  in  conformity  with  his  faith  and  his 
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whole  past.  To  his  principal  defender  in  the  Chamber  he  writes:  "My 
obedience  and  loyalty  as  a  believer  do  not  imply  the  enslavement  of  my 
own  thought  or  that  of  any  other  man."  His  Catholic  friends  have  imitated 
his  ungrumbling  acceptance  of  the  decisions  of  Church  authority,  but- 
some  of  them  in  France  and  in  Italy  have  been  aroused  to  protest  by  the 
attempt  of  Father  James  Forbes,  S.  J.,  to  prove  that  II  Santo  contains 
heresies.  The  well-known  Catholic  writer,  Viscoimt  Melchior  de  Vogu6, 
writing  in  Le  Figaro,  July  27th,  attacks  Father  Forbes'  presentation  aff 
being  utterly  biased  and  unfair,  and  makes  an  impleaisant  charge  of  falsi- 
fication of  texts.  He  is  especially  indignant  at  finding  the  name  of  a  man 
who  has  taught  (and  now  hmnbly  practices)  obedience  to  authority,, 
nailed  to  the  pillory  of  heresiarchs  in  a  chapter  entitled:  "Fogazzaro,. 
Hamack,  Tolstoi,  Sabatier." 


While  this  strife  concerning  the  matter  of  obedience  to  the  decrees 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  was  going  on  in  Italy,  there  passed  away 
a  celebrated  Italian  theologian  who,  in  his  day,  had  suffered  the  same- 
condemnation,  and  whose  obedience  and  patience  had  gained  for  him 
a  triumph.  This  was  Canon  Salvatore  di  Bartolo  of  Palermo.  In  1888- 
he  published  his  CrUeri  Teologici,  a  work  which  at  first  was  receiv^  with 
a  chorus  of  praise  in  different  parts  of  the  Church.  However,  in  1891,. 
it  was  put  on  the  Index  of  Prohibited  Books.  The  author  submitted, 
but  thirteen  years  afterwards  he  was  able  to  republish  his  book,  not  very 
jnaterially  modified,  with  the  ImprinuUur  of  the  Master  of  the  Sacred 
Palace.  In  addition  to  this  work,  he  published  also  a  series  of  conferences 
on  Science  and  Revelation  and  a  Catholic  Catechism,  in  both  of  which 
he  maintained  the  liberty  of  the  Catholic  scholar  on  such  questions  as  the 
allegorical  intei-pretation  of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  the  theory  of 
evolution,  etc. 

The  Church  has  lost  the  services  of  another  able  scholar  through 
the  sudden  death  of  Mgr.  Le  Camus,  Bishop  of  La  Rochelle.  As  preacher,, 
educator,  theologian,  scripturist,  ecclesiastical  statesman,  he  has  filled  a. 
prominent  place  in  the  life  of  the  Church  in  France  during  the  past  forty 
years.  In  his  attitude  towards  new  views  in  Scripture,  he  was,  to  borrow 
a  name  from  Continental  politics,  a  Moderate  Progressist.  Although 
many  of  his  opinions  were  what  is  called'^* '  advanced ,  * '  they  never  drew 
on  him  the  disapproval  of  authority.  On  the  contrary,  his  latest  work 
on  UOeuvre  des  ApoireSy  (reviewed  in  our  April-May  issue  of  last  year) 
obtained  for  him  and  for  his  methods  the  lofty  commendation  of  the  Holy 
Father  himself.  'He  was  praised  for  following  a  wise  middle  course  be- 
tween  "those  who  have  more  regard  for  novelty  than  for  the  teaching 
authority  of  the  Church"  and  "those  who  in  no  way  dare  to  depart  from 
the  usual  exegesis  of  Scripture  even  when,  faith  not  being  at  stake,  the 
real  advancement  of  learning  requires  such  a  departure."  Bishop  Le 
Camus*  Life  of  Christ  is  being  translated  into  English.  The  first  volume 
is  reviewed  elsewhere  in  the  present  issue. 


An  eyent  of  more  than  national  importance  is  the  election  of  the 
new  Superior-General  of  the  Jesuits.  After  a  comparatively  short  session,, 
the  Congregation  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  elected,  on  September  8th,  the 
Rev.  Francis  Xavier  Wemz,  rector  of  the  Gregorian  University,  to  succeed 
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the  late  Father  Martin.  Father  Wemz  was  born  at  Rottweil,  Wurtember^; 
in  1842,  and  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  After  the 
Tisual  preparatory  course  he  went  to  Ditton  Hall  and  devoted  himsdf 
to  the  study  of  Canon  Law,  which  has  become  his  specialty.  In  1872 
lie  was  made  professor,  and  in  1883  was  transferred  to  the  Gregorian 
University,  of  which,  after  a  twenty-one  years'  occupancy  of  the  chair 
of  Canon  Law,  he  became  rector.  Besides  being  the  author  of  an  important 
•essay  on  the  Law  of  Separation,  in  w^hich  he  declared  against  the  accept- 
ance of  the  *' associations  cultuelles,''  he  has,  since  1879,  been  engaged 
on  the  publication  of  studies  in  certain  more  difficult  questions  of  ecclesiasti- 
"Cal  jurisprudence,  four  volumes  having  already  been  issued.  His  eminence 
in  his  chosen  department  of  learning,  along  with  his  standing  as  consulting 
member  of  the  Congregation  on  Extraordinary  Affairs  and  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Index,  would  seem  fully  to  justify  the  words  of  Pope  Pius  X 
on  the  news  of  his  election:     '^He  is  just  the  man  for  the  position." 


It  has  also  been  decided  to  undertake  a  history  of  the  Society,  to  be 
divided  according  to  nationalities,  each  part  to  be  written  in  the  language 
of  the  coimtry  of  which  it  treats.  This  is  a  much-needed  work,  since  not 
only  are  all  the  histories  by  Jesuit  authors  already  in  existence  in  liatin, 
but  none  comes  down  to  our  times,  while  those  written  by  non-Jesuits 
Are,  for  several  reasons,  unsatisfactory.  The  late  Superior-General 
was  very  desirous  of  seeing  the  work  brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  but 
unfortunately,  at  the  start,  the  two  men  selected  to  prepare  the  history 
of  the  Society  in  France — P6re  Mercier  and  Pfere  Cherot — have  both  been 
called  from  the  scene  of  their  earthly  labors. 


For  some  time  before  his  separation  from  the  Jesuits,  Father  Tj^rrell's 
liberal  views  had  been  looked  upon  with  distrust  by  the  central  authorities 
of  the*  Society.  About  a  year  ago  he  submitted  a  statement  of  his  views 
and  plans  to  the  Master  General  with  an  offer  of  resignation  from  the 
commimity;  which  offer  he  afterwards  changed  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  authorities  should  themselves  decide  on  the  question  of  his  retention 
or  dismissal,  the  matter  even  in  the  latter  alternative  to  be  settled  as 
amicably  as  possible,  and  presumably  in  accordance  with  due  forms  of 
law.  While  a  settlement  was  pending  there  appeared  in  an  Italian  news- 
paper a  translation  of  a  letter  to  a  Continental  professor  of  Anthropology 
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A  certain  amount  of  natural  curiosity  has  been  manifested  in  various 
-quarters  concerning  the  present  position  of  a  former  member  .of  the 
Society  of  Jesus — Father  George  Tyrrell.  For  a  time  after  his  expulsion 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  comment  on  his  case,  proceeding  almost  entirely 
from  those  who  opposed  his  views.  Then  followed  a  period  of  calm 
<luring  which  both  friends  and  critics  seemed  to  think  reticence  the 
truest  wisdom.  Latterly,  however,  the  press  of  England  and  the 
Continent  has  begun  to  print  items  of  news .  about  him,  and  in 
America  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  September  29th,  presents 
Father  Tyrrell's  side  of  the  matter  in  long  extracts  from  a  letter  written 
by  him  to  Cardinal  Ferrata,  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  Bishops  and 
It^^lars.  Since  both  sides  have  now  been  presented  to  the  public 
there  can  be  no  indiscretion  in  briefly  summing  up  the  facts  of  the  matter 
so  far  as  thev  can  be  learned. 
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which  had  been  privately  circulated  in  English  in  pamphlet  form.  The 
authorship  of  this  letter  was  attributed,  and  it  seems  justly,  to  Father 
Tyrrell.  Upon  satisfying  themselves  of  this  fact,  his  superiors  dismissed 
him  peremptorily  from  the  Society  sine  episcopo  receptore,  the  canonical 
defects  of  such  action  having  been  supplied  by  the  Congregation  of  Bishops 
and  Regulars.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  many  even  among  the 
clerg>%  but  an  ex-Jesuit  without  a  Bishop  is  ipso  facto  suspended,  not 
merely  from  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction,  but  from  rights  of  his  priesthood. 
By  virtue  of  his  expulsion,  then.  Father  Tyrrell  became  unable  to  say  Mass. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  he  has  not  been  censured  directly 
by  the  Holy  Father,  or  by  any  Bishop  or  Congregation,  nor  have  any 
of  his  writings  been  condenmed  by  any  tribunal  nor  placed  on  the  Index 
of  Prohibited  Books. 


Meanwhile  a  Continental  archbishop  wrote  to  the  Sacred  Congregation 
ofifering  to  accept  Father  Tyrrell  as  a  priest  of  his  diocese.  In  reply  he 
was  informed  that  he  might  do  so  only  on  condition  that  Father  Tyrrell 
should  engage  himself  to  submit  to  some  competent  person,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  archbishop,  not  only  writings  intended  for  publication,  but 
all  his  personal  correspondence  on  religious  subjects.  This  latter  and 
unusual  restriction  was  evidently  inserted  on  account  of  the  letter  whose 
publication  had  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  When  this  ofifer  was  sub- 
mitted to  Father  Tyrrell,  he  declined  to  avail  himself  of  it  on  the  twofold 
groudn  that  it  was  penal  in  its  nature  though  he  had  not  received  any 
trial,  and  that  it  was  dishonorable  to  himself.  There  the  matter  rests 
for  the  present.  Passing  from  Father  Tyrrell's  canonical  to  his  personal 
position  with  relation  to  the  Church,  one  finds  the  situation  more  encourag- 
ing. His  latest  book.  Lex  Credendi,  has  had  a  reassuring  efifect  on  the 
minds  of  many  who  were  suspicious  of  his  orthodoxy.  And  although 
his  letter  of  protest  to  Cardinal  Ferrata  was  evidently  written  in  great 
stress  of  mind  and  some  bitterness  of  spirit,  he  states  in  its  conclusion: 
"I  still  believe  and  will  go  on  believing  and  defending  the  Roman  Church. 
...  I  accept  the  Church  and  her  saints  as  my  guidance  in  faith  and 
morals." 
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The  Life  of  Christ — by  Mgu  E  Le  Camus,  Bishop  of  La  Rochelle^ 
France.  Translated  by  William  A.  Hickey,  priest  of  the  diocese 
of  Springfield.  Vol.  I.  New  York.  The  Cathedral  Library 
Association,    pp.   xxix,   450. 

This  volume  is  the  first  instalment  of  the  English  translation .  of 
Bp.  Le  Camus'  valuable  Vie  de  Notre-Seigyieur  J^sils  Christ,  The 
work  of  the  learned  prelate  appeared  some  fifteen  years  ago  and  was 
reckoned  at  once  among  the  best  French  Lives  of  Christ.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  rendered  into  German,  Italian,  and  other  foreign 
languages.  It  has  also  passed  through  several  editions,  and  it  is  from 
the  sixth  French  edition,  published  in  1901,  that  the  present  English 
translation  has  been  made.  During  the  interval  that  elapsed  between 
the  first  appearance  of  his  work  and  this,  his  latest  edition  of  it,  Bp, 
Le  Camus  had  ample  time  to  improve  the  form  and  contents  of  his 
Life  of  Christ,  and  in  many  ways  he  made  the  most  of  it.  As  reprinted 
in  1901  the  work  contains  important  additions  and  corrections  suggested 
by  his  three  journeys  through  Bible  lands,  and  also  by  his  further 
study  of  the  literary  and  critical  problems  connected  with  the  evangeli- 
cal narratives.  And  we  naturally  feel  thankful  to  Rev.  W.  A.  Hickey 
for  rendering  into  English  that  edition  which  embodies  the  best  in- 
formation and  represents  the  most  mature  views  of  the  learned  prelate. 

Bp.  Le  Camus'  work  opens  with  a  long  Introduction  wherein  he 
treats  with  great  force  and  clearness  the  topics  preliminary  to  his 
biography  of  the  Savior.  He  first  sets  forth  in  a  plausible  manner  the 
reasons  for  regarding  as  an  actual  fact  the  manifestation  of  the  God- 
head in  Jesus,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  He  next  deals  with  the 
literary  sources  of  information  at  his  disposal  for  writing  a  life  of 
Christ,  insisting  particularly  on  the  individual  characteristics,  manner 
of  origin,  and  historical  value  of  our  canonical  Gospels.  To  this  he 
subjoins  a  summary  description  of  the  Holy  Land  and  its  people  in 
Our  Lord's  time.  The  three  chapters  which  make  up  this  Introduction 
will  amply  repay  a  careful  reading  of  their  contents,  even  though  one 
may  not  see  his  way  fully  to  agree  with  certain  critical  positions  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  author,  notably  with  his  favorable  appreciation  of  the 
passage  in  Josephus  concerning  Christ,  and  with  his  theory  regarding 
the  manner  in  which  our  first  three  Gospels  originated. 
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The  body  of  the  work  is  natm-ally  divided  into  three  principal  parte: 
the  earlier  life  of  Jesus,  His  public  life,  and  His  last  days  on  eartb. 
Hardly  less  natural  are  the  leading  subdivisions  which  Bp.  Le  Camus 
adopts  in  his  treatment  of  these  three  great  periods  of  Our  Lord's 
life.  It  is  indeed  true  that  many  readers  of  his  work  \^dll  miss  at 
first  the  usual  division  by  years  in  the  narrative  of  Christ's  public 
ministry.  But  they  will  soon  feel  at  home  with  the  bishop's  division 
of  that  period  into  the  three  stages  of  general  exploration^  formation  in 
Galilee  J  and  struggle  in  Judea.  •  • 

In  his  first  volume,  the  translator  has  included  only, — besides 
the  "Introduction"  already  described, — the  history  of  Our  Lord's 
earlier  life,  and  of  the  first  stage  of  His  ministry  in  Gralilee.  He  has 
rendered  the  French  original  with  a  remarkable  accuracy  and  elegance, 
so  that  the  readers  of  his  volmne  while  supplied  with  a  faithful  transcript 
of  Bp.  Le  Camus'  views  in  matters  appertaining  to  doctrine,  chronology, 
geography,  exegesis,  criticism,  etc.,  will  but  seldom,  if  ever,  discover 
through  the  translation  the  primitive  French  words  and  idioms. 

There  remains  to  us  to  give  a  few  samples  of  the  scientific  positions 
which  the  learned  prelate  has  thought  well  to  take  after  a  prolonged 
study  and  a  mature  reflection,  in  the  part  of  his  work  which  now  appears 
in  an  English  dress.  He  plainly  states  (p.  158)  that  "  there  is  no  good 
proof  that  Joseph  had  reached  a  mature  age,  and  much  less  old  age, 
when  he  began  to  consider  this  alliance  (his  alliance  with  Mary) ;  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  Christian  art,  in  obedience  to 
anceint  legends,  should  have  obstinately  persisted  in  casting  upon 
this  patriarchal  union  the  ridiculous  appearance  to  which  the  ill- 
assorted  marriage  of  an  aged  man  to  a  young  girl  is  always  exposed." 
He  dates  "the  reign  of  Tiberius  from  the  time  of  his  association  with 
the  Empire"  (p.  104  footn.);  prefers  the  reading  "Bethany"  to  that 
of  "Bethabara"  in  John  i,  28,  (p.  122  footn.  2);  and  takes  the  expres- 
sion TTj  eiraipiov  usually  rendered  by  "the  next  day"  in  John  i,  29, 
as  simply  equivalent  to  "later  on"  (p.  126  note).  According  to  him 
St.  Luke's  genealog)'^  of  Our  Lord  "extends  to  Jesus  through  Mary 
His  mother,  and  not  through  His  adopted  father,  Joseph,"  (p.  148  sqq.). 
He  decidedly  objects  to  some  of  the  fanciful  meanings  oftentimes 


ascribed  to  the  n^lrae  '^'Mary,"  and  strongly  protests  against  the 
influence  of  certam . apocryphal  Grospels  "on  the  histories  of  Mary 
and  Joseph,  which  an  ill-inspired  piety  thought  necessary  to  write" 
(pp.  156,  157,  footn.).)  He  declares  it  "impossible  to  fix  even  the 
exact  year  in  which  Jesus  was  born"  (p.  193).    In  connection  with  the 
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Flight  into  Egypt,  he  writes :  "  The  old  sycamore-tree  that  sheltered 
the  travellers  is  still  pointed  out,  and  branches  *of  it  are  presented  to 
credulous  pilgrims''  (p.  219,  footn.).  At  page.  228  (footn.)  he  says: 
"The  two  passages  in  St.  Luke  ii,  40  and  52,  both  establish  a  60rirelation 
between  the  physical  development  and  the  moral  development,  so 
evident  that  it  seems  difficult  to  admit  that  the  one  was  real,  the' other 
only  apparent.  It  is  for  theology  to  explain  the' mystery,  if  it  can, 
by  observing  that  the  present  participle  nXri^upkvav^  poorly  translated 
in  the  Vulgate  by  pleniLS,  expresses,  as  Well  as  ev^dvev  and  TtpoeKonrev, 
the  idea  of  a  fact  not  accomplished,  but  which  is  being  gt-adually 
accomplished."  With  regard  to  the  Temptation  of  Jesus  he  thinks 
that  we  should  "  concede  that  the  Gospel  story  relates  to  us  in  metaphors, 
the  threefold  interior  combat  which  Jesus  sustained  against  Satan 
and  from  which  he  came  forth  completely  victorious;"  and  a  Uttle 
farther  he  adds:  "It  was  in  imagination  that  he  placed  Him  on  the 
pinnacle  of  the  Temple  and  on  the  mountain,  and  it  was  before  His 
mind  only  that  he  made  the  Kingdoms  of  the  earth  and  the  depths 
of  the  abyss  to  be  in  evidence."  (pp.  266,  267).  The  pond  or  piscina 
of  Bethesda  he  regards  as  "simply  a  basin  of  mineral  waters,  like 
those  found  in  Palestine.  .  .  .  There  waited  the  infirm  looking 
for  the  propitious  moment  when  the  subterranean  caloric,  suddenly 
breaking  loose,  caused  considerable  agitation  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  stirred  up  the  metallic  salts  that  gave  efficacy  to  the  bath." 
(p.  335).  At  page  223  (footn.),  Bp.  Le  Camus  tells  us:  "There  is 
something  providential  in  Joseph's  selection  of  Nazareth  for  a  domicile 
after  the  return  from  Egypt.  Isaias  had  said  that  the  Messiah  would 
be  a  rod,  a  sprout  (Netzer)  out  of  Jesse.  Jesus,  later  on  commonly 
called  the  Nazarene,  was,  then,  taken  by  all  for  the  rod  of  the  prophecy. 
.  .  .  Inasmuch  as  this  same  figure  of  the  sprout  is  found, — not, 
however,  with  the  term  Netzer, — ^appUed  to  the  Messiah  by  Jeremias 
xjdiif  5;  xxxiii,  15;  Zach,  iii,  8;  vi,  12,  we  can  understand  how  the 
play  upon  words  suggested  by  the  text  of  Isaias  was  a  temptation 
to  St.  Matthew  ii,  23.  Netzer  reminds  him  of  Na^apoto?.  Especially 
desirous  of  showing  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  New,  and  heedless  of  the  fact  that  Nazareth  had  not  been  mentioned 
even  once  in  the  Bible,  the  Evangelist  thought  it  proper  to  conclude 
that  the  Netzer  of  the  prophets  was  reaUzed  in  Jesus  the  Nazarene." 
After  explaining  how  St.  Luke  wrongly  inserted  a  clause  in  his  citation 
of  Isai.  Ixi  "as  the  real  text,"  the  author  adds:  ^' These  inaccuracies 
may  lead  to  a  modification  of  certain  rigid  theories  on  inspiration. 
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but  they  do  not  endanger  the  authority  of  the  Evangelist"  (p.  354;f 
footn.).  At  page  373  (footn.)  he  informs  us  that  "this  cure  (that  of 
Peter's  wife's  mother)  is  incorrectly  placed,  in  Matt,  viii,  14,  much 
later,  during  another  sojourn  at  Caphamaum."  Finally,  after  setting 
forth  the  variations  in  the  first  three  Gospels  concerning  the  place 
assigned  to  two  miracles  which  are  recorded  in  St.  Matthew's  narrative 
in  immediate  connection  with  Levi's  banquet,  Bp.  Le  Camus  signifi- 
cantly exclaims:  "Where  must  we  look  for  perfect  accuracy?" 
(p.  399,  footn.). 

To  conclude.  Hie  literary  value  of  the  English  translation  of 
this  first  volume,  and  the  scientific  handling  of  the  various  topics 
treated  therein  should  secure  for  it  a  large  number  of  readers.  TTbey 
also  lead  us  to  look  for  the  prompt  issue  of  the  other  two  volumes 
which  are  to  complete  this  new  translation  of  Bp.  Le  Camus'valuable 
Life  of  Christ. 

Francis  E.  Gigot. 


A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament,  based  on  Gese- 
nius,  edited  by  Francis  Brown,  D.  D.,  D.  litt.,  with  the  co- 
operation of  S.  R.  Driver,  D.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  and  Charles  A. 
Briggs,  D.  D.,  D.  Litt.  8vo,  pp.  xix,  1127.  $7.50,  net.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  and  Company.    Boston,  New  Ygrk,  and  Chicago,  1906. 

It  affords  one  great  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers 
of  The  New  York  Review  to  the  recent  publication,  in  its  completed 
form,  of  this  very  important  work  for  the  study  of  the  original  text 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  parts  of  this  Lexicon  were  given  to  the 
public  by  instalments  since  1891,  and  as  time  went  on,  scholars  thus 
made  aware  of  the  scientific  value  of  its  contents  were  naturally  desirous 
of  seeing  it  brought  to  completion  and  published  in  the  form  of  a  single 
volume.  Their  long-cherished  desire  is  now  fulfilled,  and  their  confi- 
dent anticipation  of  the  increased  usefulness  of  such  a  work  when 
completed,  amply  realized.  The  new  Lexicon  embodies  the  results 
of  the  long  and  painstaking  labors  of  three  leading  critics  of  the  day, 
two  of  whom,  Dr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Briggs,  are  eminent  teachers  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  (New  York),  and  the  third.  Dr.  Driver, 
is  the  well-known  Regius  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Oxford  University. 
It  is  the  work  of  ripe  and  conscientious  scholarship,  and  decidedly 
the  best  Hebrew-English  Lexicon  thus  far  published.  In  fact,  in 
several  important  respects,  it  deserves  to  be  considered  as  both  more 
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thorough  and  more  serviceable  than  even  the  best  and  latest  German 
work  of  a  similar  kind,  to  wit,  Prof.  Frants  Buhl^s  fourteenth  edition 
of  Gesenius*  Lexicon,  which  appeared  in  1905. 

When  "the  editors  of  this  new  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament 

entered  upon  their  arduous  task,  they  thought  it  well  to  divide  the 

work  among  themselves.    Canon  Driver  agreed  to  make  a  fresh  and 

complete  study  of  the  prepositions,  adverbs,  and  other  particles,  and 

the  personal  responsibility  of  this  leading  Hebrew  scholar  extends 

to  these  and  only  to  a  few  words  besides.    Dr.  Briggs  took  up  and 

prepared  the  articles  on  the  main  terms  important  to  Old  Testament 

religion,   theology  and   psychology.    Lastly,   Prof.   Brown  accepted 

all  the  remainder  of  the  work  inclusive  of  the  arrangement  and  general 

supervision  of  the  volume,  so  that  the  great  and  unquestionable  merits 

of  the  book  are  chiefly  due  to  this  untiring  and  most  careful  scholar. 

They  also  resolved  to  examine  for  themselves  each  Hebrew  or  Aramaic 

word  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  as  to  make  sure 

of  its  total  actual  use,  and  thereby  of  its  true  and  exact  meaning. 

This  they  did,  and,  as  a  result,  every  page  of  the  volume  bears  the 

distinct  impress  of  the  most  searching  study  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

They  likewise  made  up  their  minds  to  utilize  the  published  materials 

for  the  study  of  the  languages  cognate  with  Hebrew,  and  throughout 

the  volume  reference  is  constantly  made  to  the  leading  works  on  Arabic, 

Assyrian,  Syriac,  Aramaic,  Ethiopic,  etc.    Again,  they  deemed  it 

advisable  not  to  follow  blindly  the  Textus  Receptus  of  the  Hebrew 

Bible  and  to  avail  themselves  freely  of  the  best-ascertained  results 

of  exegesis,  lower  and  higher  criticism;  and  in  point  of  fact,  the  present 

volimie  bears  witness  to  their  judicious  use  of  the  material  available 

for  the  emendation  of  the  ordinary  Hebrew  Text.    Lastly,   they 

rightly  adopted  the  scientific  plan  of  giving  the  words  according  to 

their  stems,  and  wisely  provided  for  the  needs  of  the  beginner  by 

inserting  in  their  alphabetical  place  the  words  whose  root  he  might 

not  make  out  at  once,  together  with  a  cross-reference  to  the  exact 

idace  where  they  are  treated  in  detail.    In  these,  and  in  many  other 

ways,  they  have  succeeded  in  bringing  out  at  volume  in  essential  respects 

new  and  original,  and  truly  conducive  to  thorough  Biblical  study. 

Ah  might  well  be  expect^  in  a  work  of  such  difficulty  and  mag* 
iiitude,  imperfections  of  various  kinds  can  be  noticed.  The  editors 
themselyes  are  fully  aware  of  this  as  proved  by  their  long  list  (pp. 
1119-1127)  of  "Addenda  et  Corrigenda"  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
and  also  by  their  distinct  avowal  of  the  less  satisfactory  character  of 
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the  Parts  issued  earliest  (Preface,  p.  x).  But  besides  these  acknowl- 
edged defects,  one  may  well  question  the  wisdom  of  giving  separately, 
as  they  have  done,  their  Lexicon  of  Biblical  Aramaic  (pp.  1078-1118). 
Above  all,  one  must  r^et  that  for  reasons  of  a  purely  practical  order, 
they  have  not  seen  their  way  to  complete  their  work  by  the  addition 
of  an  English-Hebrew  index. 

Despite  these  slight  imperfections,  and  other  minor  defects  notice- 
able in  the  body  of  the  volimie.  Dr.  Brown's  Hebrew-jJnglish  Lexicon 
forms  a  most  valuable  contribution  for  the  scientific  study  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  deserves  a  hearty  welcome  on  the  part  of  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  advance  of  Biblical  learning. 

Francis  E.  Gigot. 


La  Critique  des  Traditions  Religieuses  Chez  Les  GrecSy  des 

Au    Temps    de    Plutarque — par    Paul    Decharme.    Alphonse 
Picard,  Paris,  1904.    pp.  xiv-518.      . 

The  religious  system  of  any  nation  is  always  a  fascinating  subject 
for  investigation.  But  in  the  religion  of  Greece  there  is  an  added 
interest,  due  to  a  fact  which  has  never  failed  to  puzzle  and  even  shock 
the  ardent  admirer  of  Hellas.  Here  we  have  the  strange  womaly 
of  a  people,  whose  genius  has  explored  and  perfected  almost  every 
phase  of  intellectual  and  artistic  excellence,  accepting  and  professing 
a  religion  so  crude  and  absurd  as  to  make  us  wonder  how  it  could  even 
have  secured  a  foothold  on  the  soil  of  Attica.  Imagine  a  cultured 
and  refined  nation  ascribing  to  their  deities  vices,  and  passions  which 
are  a  disgrace  even  to  human  nature!  As  Max  Miiller  has  said  in  his 
Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language  (2nd  series,  p.  404),  the  Greek 
poets  related  of  their  gpds  "what  would  make  the  most  sa\'age  of 
the  Red  Indians  creep  >and  shudder '^ — ^how  Kronos  maimed  his  father 
U^'anos,  how  this  same  Kronos  swallowed  his  own  children  and  years 
afterward  vomited  them  out  alive,  how  Demeter,  the  sister  of  Zeus, 
ate  of  Pelops'  shoulder  at  a  banquet  of  the  gods.  These  are  some  of 
the  horrors  which  the  Greek  parent  related  to  his  children,  when  telling 
the  story  of  his  national  gods. 

Now  while  the  vast  majority  of  Greeks  held  to  these  beliefs,  there 
arose  from  time  to  time  some  few  thmkers  who,  protesting  against 
these  degrading  fables,  sought  to  explain  their  origin  as  purely  human. 
And  the  success  of  their  attempts  is  wrapped  up  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.     At  first  these  investigations  in  religious  iand  scientific  matter 
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eeemed  nothing  ehort  of  blasphemy.  The  fate  of  Socrates  and  others 
proves  only  too  clearly  that  as  long  as  religion  and  politics  were  in-^ 
separable,  it  was  dangerous  to  touch  these  Homeric  myths.  But 
once  political  liberty  was  lost,  then  a  greater  freedom  of  expression 
was  allowed  in  the  domain  of  religious  belief.  Hence  the  value  of 
Prof.  Decharme's  present  volume,  which  traces  the  history  of  thi» 
struggle  from  the  age  of  Homer  to  the  end  of  Greek  pagan  times. 
In  this  work  these  three  questions  are  discussed:  Have  the  Greek 
poets  told  the  true  story  of  their  gods?  Do  these  gods  take  an  interest 
in  humanity?  Do  these  gods  really  exist?  And  to  obtain  a  solution 
of  these  questions  he  goes  to  school  to  the  keenest  minds  in  ancient 
Greece,  setting  their  views  before  his  readers  so  clearly  as  to  allow 
the  latter  to  see  for  themselves  the  views  advanced  by  the  various- 
schools  of  Greek  thought.  The  chronological  division  falls  naturally 
into  three  periods,  the  first  of  which  goes  from  the  Homeric  poems  to 
the  immediate  predecessors  of  Socrates;  the  second  period  is  devoted 
to  the  religious  opinions  of  Socrates  and  the  other  founders  of  philo- 
sophic systems;  while  the  last  period  treats  of  Euhemerism  and  the 
religious  views  of  Plutarch.  In  a  word,  we  have  in  this  volume  a 
succinct  account  of  rehgious  criticism  from  the  days  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  to  the  very  threshold  of  Christianity.  It  is  no  easy 
task  to  give  an  appreciation  of  such  an  excellent  work.  Besides  the 
abundance  of  solid  and  interesting  matter  contained  therein,  the 
reader  will  see  it  presented  in  such  a  charming  style  that  he  will  find 
it  difficult  to  lay  the  volume  aside  until  the  last  page  has  been  finished. 

But  there  is  a  chapter  that  deserves  special  notice.  In  it  the 
author  gives  a  very  good  account  of  Greek  impiety  and  the  court  trials- 
that  arose  therefrom.  After  stating  Aristotle's  definition  of  impiety,, 
he  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  various  kindis  of  impiety.  Anyone  had 
the  right  to  denounce  such  crimes,  which  were  then  tried  before  the 
ordinary  courts,  the  punishment  being  determined  by  the  Heliasts. 
.Then  follows  a  discussion  of  the  trials  for  the  revelation  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  Mysteries  and  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermes— -which  crimes 
prove  clearly  that  impiety  was  very  rriiich  on  the  increase!  Nor  did 
the  natural  scientists  fare  any  better.  For  the  law  of  Diopeithes 
was  enacted  against  those  who  tried  to  explain  on  purely  natural 
grounds  the  atmospheric  phendmehk,  or  ^ho  diared  to  strip  the  sun 
and  moon  of  their  divinity.  All  Athens' lobked  on  the  sun  a^  a  god,, 
wherefore  Anaxagoras  was  brought  before  the  judges  for  sayihg  that- 
it  W3S  on^y  on  incandescent  stone.    Prbtagor^ls  v^as  banished  from 
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Attic  soil  for  having  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  know  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  gods.  The  trial  and  condemnation  of  Socrates  prove 
beyond  doubt  the  existence  of  laws  which  punished  with  death  the 
denial  of  the  gods  of  the  state  or  the  introduction  of  new  deities.  Not 
that  the  Greeks  believed  their  religion  to  be  the  only  one  on  earth, 
nor  that  the  palace  of  Olympus  was  vast  enough  to  contain  all  the  gods 
of  the  universe.  On  the  contrary  we  find  new  deities  admitted  from 
time  to  time  into  public  worship — but  only  after  they  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  state.  However,  this  may  have  been  a  compromise 
in  order  to  stem  the  tide  of  impiety  which  refused  to  be  proscribed 
by  law.  For  atheism  finally  ended  by  being  tolerated.  Polybius 
speaks  of  a  certain  admiral  who  had  erected  an  altar  to  Impiety  and 
-another  to  Iniquity.  In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  while  the 
law  at  Athens  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  was  very  severe  against  atheism, 
still  public  spirit  was  not  so  rigorous,  judging  by  the  small  number 
of  trials  for  impiety  and  the  still  smaller  number  of  convictions  secured. 

'       John  F.  Morgan. 


A  Living  Wage:  Its  Ethical  and  Economic  Aspects.  Dissertation 
for  the  Doctorate  of  Theology  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
America— by  the  Rev,  John  Augustine  Ryan,  S.  T.  L.,  New 
York.    The  Macmillan  Co.    Cr.  8vo.,  pp.  VXI,  361. 

In  a  brief  but  encouraging  introduction  to  this  work,  Prof.  Ely 
takes  occasion  to  point  out  in  a  kindly  way  a  defect  in  the  general 
-attitude  of  religious  teachers  towards  economic  questions.  He 
-acknowledges  the  great  good  done  in  the  stimulating  of  the  moral 
conscience,  but  he  feels  that  "enlightenment  has  not  kept  pace  with 
:good  intention."  Accordingly,  "the  plain  man  of  whom  we  hear  so 
much  has  a  feeling  that  our  teachers  and  preachers  are  vague  and 
indefinite.''  Among  ourselves,  with  the  privileges  of  speaking  freely 
without  danger  of  wounding  feelings,  we  might  give  vent  to  stronger 
criticism  of  the  vagueness  our  of  pulpit  economists  and  the  purely 
aprioristic  arguments  of  not  a  few  theologians. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Ryan  has  taken 
up  SLfkd  studied  this  basic  question  of  a  "living  wage."  Gombiirai; 
the  knowledge  of  a  trained  theologian  with  that  of  a  deep  student  of 
^«ociology  and  political  economy,  he  is  well  equipped  to  grasp  with 
^sympathetic  spirit,  the  apparent  conflict  of  religion  and  ethics  with 
:8ome  received  opinions  in  economic  thought.    His  two-fold  training 
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has  qualified  him  to  take  into  consideration  the  whole  situation  and 
has  saved  him  from  the  tendency  to  ignore  one  or  other  of  the  essential 
factors,  which  is  so  common  in  either  strictly  religious  or  strictly 
economic  works  on  such  topics. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  sections.  In  the  first  section, 
which  is  largely  historical,  the  author  shows  how  the  ethical  element 
was  eliminated  from  the  field  of  economics  by  the  early  economists 
who  considered  that  wages  were  regulated  by  necessary  and  arbitrary 
economic  laws.  Later  writers  thought  that  justice  w^ould  best  be 
secured  by  unrestricted  bargaining  without  considering  the  relative 
strength  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict.  After  tracing  the  evolution 
of  economic  thought  on  the  matter  during  the  past  century  the 
author  exposes  its  *  inconsistency  with  industrial  history  and  the 
reaction  that  has  sprung  up  among  economic  writers  of  the  present 
day. 

In  spite  of  this  progress,  however,  our  laws  and  law  makers  and 
industrial  interests  generally  are  so  deeply  sunk  in  the  former  fallacy 
that  those  in  power  still  think  and  act  along  the  old  lines.  And  yet, 
as  the  author  points  out,  this  policy  of  (nominally)  free  barter  of 
labor  was  not  always  in  force.  In  England  wages  were  formerly 
regulated  by  law,  and  they  were  guarded  in  a  quasi-legal  manner 
through  guilds,  custom,  and  the  regulation  of  the  price  of  goods. 
But  with  the  great  impetus  given  to  industry  by  new  inventions  and 
discoveries  selfish  personal  interests  caused  the  gradual  withdrawal 
of  the  protections  afi'orded  by  the  former  safeguards.  And  while 
it  is  true  that  the  teaching  of  Christian  theological  and  ethical  writers 
ever  continued  to  protest  against  the  present  regime,  still  these  writers 
made  little  attempt  at  this  work  of  studying  the  situation  and  proposing 
a  constructive  policy.  In  recent  years  New  Zealand  both  by  legislation 
and  by  the  scale  of  wages  set  forth  by  the  labor  unions  is  aiming  at  a 
more  specific  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  also  true  that  the  great 
mass  of  people  have  had  their  attention  directed  more  or  less  to  the 
question  of  late,  and  they  are  a  unit  in  believing  that  a  moral  factor 
does  enter  into  the  problem  and  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  fair  w^ages. 
In  the  second  section  of  the  w^ork  the  author  discusses  the  basis, 
nature  and  content  of  the  "right  to  a  living  wage.'^  It  is  in  this 
section  that  his  painstaking  study  and  strong  grasp  of  his  subject 
are  best  evidenced.  Starting  out  with  the  proposition  that  the  Jabor-^ 
er's  claim  to  a  "living  wage''  is  of  the  nature  of  a  right,  and  further 
that  this  right  is  individual,  natural,  and  absolute,  he  reviews  the 
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arguments  advanced  by  the  hedonists,  positivists,  etc.,  and  succeeds 
in  making  out  a  good  case  for  his  contention  that  the  source  of 
natiu-al  rights  is  the  dignity  of  the  hiunan  person,  while  their  scope 
is  determined  by  the  person's  essential  needs.  In  further  develop- 
ment of  this  topic,  there  follows  an  admirable  discussion  on  the 
lights  to  a  personal  and  to  a  family  "living  wage."  Analyzing  the 
different  schools  of  thought  on  this  subject,  the  writer  shows  that 
the  evolution  of  industry  brought  in  its  wake  fallacies  which  have  to 
be  discarded  if  we  would  get  at  the  heart  of  the  problem.  This  section 
is  brought  to  a  close  by  a  very  instructive  use  of  statistics,  in  a  chapter 
entitled  "A  Concrete  Estimate  of  a  living  Wage." 

It  is  true  that  data  sufficient  to  generalize  on  the  subject  are  not 
available, — ^no  one  realizes  this  more  than  Dr.  Ryan, — ^yet  by  a  skilful 
meaning  of  collected  facts,  some  amazing  conditions  are  exposed. 
Statistics  are  also  employed  with  great  effect  in  the  analysis  of  the 
economic  facts  by  which  the  right  to  a  living  wage  is  conditioned. 
The  evils  attendant  on  monopolistic  combinations  and  imwise  methods 
of  rapidly  displacing  men  by  machinery,  as  well  as  unnecessary  over- 
production, are  well  stated.  This  ground  is  splendidly  reviewed,  and 
the  writer  shows  a  familiarity  with  current  thought  on  these  matters 
Tvhich  is  seldom  surpassed.  We  are  next  led  to  consider  the  vexatious 
problem  of  the  forces  that  regulate  price.  This  storm  center  of  econ- 
omic wrangling  has  been  treated  quite  clearly.  In  four  brief  chapters 
the  author  discusses  in  a  popular  though  accurate  manner  the  subjects 
of  rent,  profit,  interest  and  wages.  Having  thus  treated  the  question 
of  rights,  Dr.  Ryan  devotes  the  concluding  section  of  the  book  to 
the  obligations  corresponding  to  those  rights. 

In  addition  to  its  importance  as  a  scientific  exposition  of  what 
lias  been  too  long  left  a  vague  theological  view,  Dr.  Ryan's  work 
cannot  but  do  a  great  deal  of  good  by  stimulating  others  to  enter 
the  same  field.  The  field  he  has  chosen  is  practically  unbroken  ground; 
at  most  the  surface  has  only  been  scratched;  and  the  data  need  careful 
{searching.  But  in  spite  of  these  difficulties.  Dr.  Ryan  has  attacked 
the  problems  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  pioneer,  handling  them  with  a 
courage  and  a  frankness  which  are  admirable.  A  complete  bibliography 
with  a  convenient  index  fittingly  round  out  a  very  timely  volume. 
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THE  METHOD  OF   TELEOLOGY 

IN  ETHICS 

John  A*  Ryan,  D*  D* 

"Ethics  is  sometimes  considered  as  an  investigation  into  the  true 
moral  laws  or  rational  precepts  of  conduct;  sometimes  as  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  Ultimate  End  of  reasonable  human  action — the 
''Good'  or  *True  Good'  of  man — and  the  method  of  attaining  it." 

These  words  from  the  late  Professor  Sidgwick's  able  and  inter- 
•esting  volume  entitled  The  Methods  of.  Ethics ^^  describe  the  two  methods 
that  are  most  widely  employed  in  works  on  moral  science.  They 
may  be  conveniently,  if  not  quite  accurately,  denominated,  the  in- 
tuitional and  the  teleological  method.  In  the  present  paper  an  attempt 
is  made  to  estimate  their  comparative  worth  both  in  their 'theoretical 
and  in  their  practical  aspects. 

The  teleological  is  undoubtedly  the  older  method.  Socrates, 
who  was  the  first  moralist  to  treat  his  subject  with  a  degree  of  system 
that  we  should  now  call  scientific,  conceived  ethics  as  an  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  the  highest  good.  Unless,  he  maintained,  we  know  the 
supreme  end  or  good  that  reason  commands  us  to  strive  for,  we  can 
neither  live  virtuously  ourselves  nor  direct  along  the  path  of  virtue 
the  wayward  footsteps  of  those  who  commit  themselves  to  our  guid- 
ance. His  disciple,  Plato,  likewise  regarded  as  respectively  good 
or  bad  those  actions  that  move  man  toward  or  turn  him  from  the 
good  that  is  highest  and  final.  Aristotle  in  his  tiu-n  expressed  the 
general  rule  of  conduct  in  the  same  way.  Man  always  acts  for  some 
end;  but  among  the  many  ends  at  which  he  aims  there  exists  one  that 
is  ultimate  and  supreme,  and  to  the  attainment  of  which  all  his  actions 
must,  if  he  is  to  act  reasonably,  be  directed.    For  all  these  philosophers 

^The  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  3. 
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the  final  goal  is  some  form  of  well-being,  welfare,  objective  happiness. 
In  modern  times  the  representatives  of  every  school  of  hedonism  and  of 
utilitarianism,  from  Jeremy  Bentham  to  Herbert  Spencer,  have  started 
from  the  assumption  that  some  form  of  happiness,  individual  or 
social,  is  the  supreme  good,  and  have  thence  inferred  that  the  morality 
of  particular  actions  is  to  be  sought  in  their  relation  to  this  end. 

Hie  chief  exponent  of  the  intuitional  method  is,  of  course,  Im- 
manuel  Kant.  In  his  view  the  morality  of  conduct  is  determined  by 
its  relation  to  the  law  of  duty  and  the  motive  of  duty.  Teleology 
is  excluded  from  his  system  by  his  rule  that  the  moral  quality  of 
acts  is  to  be  sought  in  their  "form,"  that  is,  their  agreement  with  the 
standard  of  duty,  and  not  in  their  "matter,"  that  is,  their  content 
and  results.  The  intuitional  method  dominates  the  svstem  of  the 
Scottish  moralists,  Hutcheson,  Reid,  and  Smith,  who  maintained 
that  there  exists  in  every  person  a  "moral  sense,"  which  gives  him 
immediate  information  concerning  the  goodness  and  badness  of  hi» 
actions. 

Both  methods  have  an  important  place  in  Catholic  ethical  Works. 
Intuitionism  is  employed  chiefly  in  the  discussion  of  the  natural  law, 
where  it  is  maintained  that  the  supreme  precepts  of  conduct  are  self 
evident  principles  of  the  practical  reason.  These  are  said  to  be  written 
in  the  heart  or  intellect  of  every  human  being.  The  teleological 
method  is  exemplified  in  the  detailed  treatment  of  man's  final  destiny^ 
and  in  the  emphasis  that  is  placed  upon  his  obligation  to  attain  that 
end  through  his  own  conduct.  Within  these  general  lines  both  methods- 
are  made  use  of  in  all  Catholic  treatises ;  but  the  relative  importance 
attributed  to  them  varies  considerably  among  the  different  authors. 
According  to  some,  man's  ultimate  end  is  the  formal,  or  even  the 
discriminative,  norm  of  morality;  according  to  others,  it  is  only  a 
material  rule,  and  the  precise,  immediate  reason  why  some  actions 
are  good  and  others  bad  is  to  be  found  in  the  natural  law,  or  in  man's 
rational  nature.  These  differences  of  method  and  of  theory  give 
rise,  as  we  shall  see,  to  certain  practical  consequences. 

What  is  the  proper  province  of  each  of  these  methods  in  a  manual 
of  natural  ethics?  In  the  first  place,  teleology  cannot  provide  us  with 
a  complete  criterion  of  right  and  wrong.  This  statement  remains  true 
whether  man's  ultimate  end  be  defined  as  the  glory  of  God,  the  perfect 
possession  of  God  through  knowledge  and  love,  or  the  subjective 
condition  called  perfect  happiness.  It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted 
that  man's  attainment  of  this  final  destiny  is  conditioned  by  the 
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kind  of  life  that  he  lives  on  earth.  To  deny  this  would  be  to  ignore 
the  dignity  of  human  life  and  the  moral  imputability  of  human  con- 
duct, and  to  make  man  as  independent  of  the  consequences  of  his 
actions  as  the  brute  which  is  guided  solely  by  impulse  and  instincts 
Since  man's  will  is  free  and  his  acts  created  by  himself;  since  the 
demands  of  justice,  both  distributive  and  retributive,  are  not  ade- 
quately satisfied  in  the  diverse  fortunes  allotted  to  men  on  earth;  since 
existence  on  this  planet  is  scarcely  worth  while  except  as  a  preparation 
for  the  life  to  come;  since  it  is  the  same  subject,  the  same  person,  that 
lives  through  both  existences ;  and  since  he  will  carry  with  him  into 
inmiortal  life  the  character  that  he  has  formed  here, — the  conclusion 
is  inevitable  that  man's  final  condition  of  existence  is  dependent  upon 
his  earthly  conduct.  Hence  it  is  quite  clear  that  acts  of  knowing, 
loving,  worshippmg,  and  honormg  God  performed  here  below  wiU 
help  him  to  attain  his  life  immortal,  and  that  the  contrary  acts  will 
impede  his  progress  toward  this  goal.  The  kind  of  conduct  that  in. 
the  life  of  realization  contributes  to  God's  glory  and  fulfils  man's 
destiny,  cannot  but  have  a  similar  worth  and  produce  analogous 
effects  in  the  life  of  preparation.  The  morality  of  this  general  class 
of  actions,  or  rather,  their  bearing  on  the  ultimate  end,  can  therefore 
be  learned  by  a  study  of  the  end  itself.  When,  however,  we  turn 
from  actions  having  immediate  reference  to  God  to  actions  that  con- 
cern primarily  ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  we  find  that  such  guidance 
is  no  longer  obtainable.  Mere  consideration  of  the  ultimate  end  cannot 
tell  us  whether  veracity,  justice,  and  chastity  are  more  apt  to 
move  us  toward  that  goal  than  lying,  theft,  and  impurity.  Since 
the  latter  actions  show  forth  the  power  that  God  has  conferred  upoa 
His  creatures,  they  might  be  regarded  as  a  certain  animal-like  glorifi- 
cation of  the  Creator.  Nor  do  they  prevent  the  doer  of  them  from 
knowing  and  loving  God.  Now  if  these  actions  are  consistent  with 
the  glorification,  and  knowledge,  and  love  of  God  on  earth,  we  must 
infer  that,  as  performed  on  earth,  they  will  not  prevent  him  from 
glorifjdng,  and  knowing,  and  loving  God  in  the  after  life.  As  they  da 
not  hinder  man's  attainment  of  these  ends  here,  so  they  ought  not  ta 
render  him  unfit  to  attain  them  hereafter.  To  be  sure,  the  man  who 
is  addicted  to  the  essentially  selfish  vice  of  impurity,  and  the  maa 
who  disregards  the  welfare  and  rights  of  his  neighbor,  cannot  love 
God  as  well  as  the  man  who  practices  the  opposite  virtues;  but  he 
can  love  God  to  some  extent;  and  the  fact  not  the  degree  of  love  is 
all  that  can  be  proved  obligatory  from  a  consideration  of  the  ultimate 
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^nd.  According  to  Father  Tanquerey,  such  acts  as  intemperance 
«-nd  impurity  turn  man  from  the  ultimate  end  because  they  tend  to 
the  injury  of  the  individual  and  the  race;  but  the  inference  is  not  strictly 
necessary.'  Cannot  the  man  who  in  the  prime  of  life  fills  a  drunkard's 
grave,  attain  his  end  in  the  other  life  as  well  as  the  virtuous  man 
who  dies  young  through  some  accident  or  illness  for  which  he  is  not 
responsible?  There  is  no  direct  and  clear  relation  between  the  obliga- 
tion to  reach  one's  final  destiny  and  the  act  of  shortening  one's  earthly 
existence  through  dissipation.  Nor  does  any  obligation  to  contribute 
to  the  preservation  of  the  race  logically  and  necessarily  follow  from 
the  essentially  individual  duty  of  arriving  at  the  end  appointed  by 
<jod  in  the  life  to  come.  Even  if  the  general  principle  were  valid 
that  whatever  contributes  to  the  destruction  of  the  individual  or  the 
race  is  impeditive  of  the  ultimate  end,  it  could  not  be  shown  that 
•certain  isolated,  exceptional  acts,  such  as  Ijdng  to  save  the  life  of  a 
friend,  or  fornication  in  order  to  escape  death,  or  stealing  from  a 
ivealthy  spendthrift  for  a  good  purpose,  are  in  any  vital  sense  socially 
or  individually  harmful.  We  shall  presently  return  to  this  aspect  of 
the  teleological  method.  In  the  meantime  sufficient  has  been  said  to 
indicate  that  only  in  the  case  of  actions  having  immediate  reference 
to  God,  such  as  worship  and  blasphemy,  can  the  bearing  of  conduct 
on  man's  ultimate  end  be  known  from  a  study  of  the  end  itself.  So 
far  as  all  other  actions  are  concerned,  we  are  in  the  position  of  a  man 
who  knows  the  city  that  he  wishes  to  reach,  but  knows  not  which  of 
the  several  roads  confronting  him  will  lead  him  thither.  Hence  if 
the  morality  of  acts  be  defined  in  terms  of  their  relation  to  the  ultimate 
end,  the  latter  is  not  a  complete  criterion,  or  discriminative  norm, 
of  conduct. 

If  the  ultimate  end  does  not  enable  us  to  distinguish  all  good 
conduct  from  bad  conduct,  it  can  scarcely  be  the  formal  determinant, 
or  constituent,  of  morality.  It  can  scarcely  be  the  precise  reason 
^vhy  acts  are  respectively  right  and  wTong.  This  inference  is  confirmed 
when  we  consider  the  essential  distinction  that  exists  between  the 
notion  of  conduciveness  to  an  end  and  the  notion  of  moral  goodness. 
To  say  that  certain  actions  further  oiu*  attainment  of  the  ultimate 
end  is  to  declare  a  relation  not  of  morality  but  of  utility.  Good  is 
either  bonum  utile,  bonum  delectabile,  or  bonum  honestum.  Bonum 
utile  is  that  which  is  desirable  inasmuch  as  it  leads  to  some  other  good, 
while  bonum  honestum  is  that  which  is  in  itself  desirable  or  becoming. 

'/)«  Virtutihva  et  Preceptis,  p.  1 4. 
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Consequently  the  formal  constituent  of  utility  in  actions,  the  quality^ 
that  puts  them  into  the  category  of  utility,  is  precisely  this  character 
of  conduciveness  to  an  end.  Moral  goodness,  on  the  other  hand^ 
comes  under  the  head  of  bonum  honestum;  as  predicated  of  actions 
(in  contradistinction  to  possessions,  such  as  health,  knowledge,  beauty, 
etc.),  it  is,  in  fact,  co-extensive  with  bonum  honestum.  It  is  not  equiva-^ 
lent  to  bonum  deledabUe,  for  some  pleasurable  actions  are  not  good 
morally;  nor  to  bonum  utile,  for  some  useful  actions,  as  stealing  with 
reference  to  the  aims  of  the  thief,  are  morally  evil.  To  pronounce 
actions  morally  good  because  promotive  of  the  ultimate  end  is,  there- 
fore,  to  confound  two  essentially  distinct  kinds  of  good,  and  to  empty 
moral  goodness  of -its  formal  content.  If  it  be  urged  that  actions 
that  move  man  toward  his  final  destiny  are  useful  in  so  far  as  con- 
ducive to  this  end,  but  morally  good  inasmuch  as  the  end  to 
which  they  lead  is  morally  good,  that  the  moral  goodness 
of  the  means  is  derived  from  the  moral  goodness  of  the  end,  the 
answer  must  be  that  this  view  regards  as  a  formal  cause  something 
that  is  merely  a  condition  or  necessary  concomitant.  Let  us  consider 
a  parallel  case  in  which  the  morality  of  the  act  seems  to  originate  m 
its  proximate  end,  owing  to  a  similar  confusion  of  condition  with 
cause.  We  know  that  to  be  free  from  all  taint  of  evil  an  act  must 
be  good  in  its  object,  its  motive,  and  its  circumstances.  How  are 
we  to  determine  whether  these  conditions,  aspects,  features,  of  the  act- 
are  good?  Only  by  comparing  them  with  some  standard  distinct 
from  the  act  itself,  such  as  right  reason,  rational  nature,  or  the  moral 
law.  Hence  we  say  that  the  formal  cause  of  the  goodness  of  the  act 
is  neither  its  object;  motive,  nor  circumstances,  but  its  relation  to  this 
extrinsic  standard.  The  three  facts  mentioned  are  merely  condi- 
tions, prerequisites,  endowments  of  the  act  itself,  which  it  must  have 
in  order  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  standard  of  right  conduct,  and 
through  which  it  is  brought  into  comparison  with  the  standard.  They 
are  not  the  true  cause  of  the  act's  goodness,  the  precise  determining 
reason  why  it  is  good.  An  act  of  heroism  on  the  battle  field  is  pro- 
nounced good  ex  objectOj  since  it  tends  to  promote  the  welfare  of  a. 
nation ;  but  why  is  this  object,  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  good?  Whence 
does  it  get  this  moral  goodness  that  it  is  supposed  to  communicate 
tp  the  act  of  heroism?  Not  from  itself,  for  national  welfare  is  not 
the  formal  standard  of  morality,  but  from  its  conformity  with  the 
needs  of  rational  nature.  Hence  conformity  with  rational  nature 
is  the  formal  constituent,  the  fundamental  reason  (this  side  of  God> 
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of  the  moral  goodness  of  the  act  that  we  are  discussmg.  Analyzing 
in  the  same  way  the  relation  between  actions  and  the  ultimate  end, 
ive  see  that  if  those  derive  their  goodness  from  the  latter  they  are 
good  only  because  it,  the  end,  is  good.  But  why  is  the  final  end  good? 
Ultimately  because  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  God  who 
has  established  it;  proximately  because  it  harmonizes  with  the  rational 
nature  of  man  who  is  to  attain  it.  Now  since  the  ultimate  end  accords 
with  the  rational  nature  of  man,  the  means,  that  is,  the  actions  that 
move  man  toward  the  end,  will  likewise  be  in  harmcmy  with  rational 
nature.  The  fundamental  reason  therefore  why  these  actions  are 
morally  good  lies  in  their  conformity  with  rational  nature,  and  not  in 
their  adaptation  to  the  ultimate  end.  Just  as  conduciveness  to  the 
national  welfare  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  of  the  moral  goodness  of  the 
^ct  of  military  heroism,  so  conduciveness  to  the  ultimate  end  is  a 
^necessary  concomitarU  of  the  moral  goodness  of  any  good  act;  but 
neither  of  these  relations  of  conduciveness  is  the  formal  cause  of  the 
iict's  moral  goodness.  Their  formal  effect  is  to  make  actions  not 
moral  but  useful.  Conduciveness  to  the  ultimate  end  is  said  to  be  a 
necessary  concomitant  of  a  good  act,  inasmuch  as  an  act  that  is  in  harmony 
with  rational  natxu-e  is  perforce  in  harmony  with  the  ultimate  end  of 
rational  natxu-e.  Moreover,  neither  of  these  relations  enjoys  any 
logical  priority  over  the  other :  an  act  is  not  good  because  it  conduces 
to  the  ultimate  end;  it  does  not  conduce  to  the  ultimate  end  because 
it  is  good.  They  are  simply  different  aspects  of  the  act/  conduciveness 
to  the  ultimate  end  making  it  useful,  and  conformity  with  rational 
nature  making  it  morally  good. 

That  the  ultimate  end  is  not  the  formal  determinant  of  the  moral- 
ity of  actions  likewise  appears  from  the  concepts  of  right  and  wrong  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  average  human  being.  When  a  person  con- 
demns his  own  conduct,  for  example,  lying,  betrayal  of  a  friend, 
impurity,  as  bad  or  wrong  (in  contradistinction  to  harmful  or  injurious) 
he  thinks  of  it  primarily  in  relation  to  himself,  or  to  the  will  of  God, 
rather  than  to  his  ultimate  end.  He  detests  it  as  something  unbe- 
coming, unworthy,  out  of  joint  with  his  standard  of  righteousness. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  resisted  the  temptation  to  do  evil,  and 
approves  such  resistance  as  good,  it  is  not  the  idea  of  the  ultimate 
end  but  the  idea  of  becomingness,  order,  harmony,  and  the  law  of 
right  that  is  explicit  in  his  consciousness.  If  he  goes  further  and 
adverts  to  the  consequences  of  his  conduct  for  a  future  life  he  forms 
a  specifically  different  concept,  and  represents  his  actions  in  a  specifically 
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diflferent  light.  His  mind  is  now  occupied  with  the  folly  and  harm- 
fulness,  or  prudence  and  utility,  of  his  conduct,  and  he  would  if  ques- 
tioned be  able  to  draw  a  sufficiently  clear  distinction  between  his 
moral  and  his  utilitarian  concepts. 

This  obvious  and  fundamental  distinction  between  the  usefully 
good  and  the  morally  good  is  clearly  and  fully  set  forth  in  some  portion 
of  their  works  by  all  Catholic  writers  on  ethics.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, confound  the  two  ideas  by  asserting  more  or  less  explicitly  that 
man^s  ultimate  end  is  the  formal  determinant  of  morality.  Father 
Ming  writes  as  follows : 

"Moral  goodness  or  badness  is  predicated  of  our  actions  because 
of  their  relation  to  our  final  destination.  The  action  which  is  directed 
to  our  ultimate  end,  thus  conducing  to  its  attainment,  is  good;  the  action, 
on  the  contrary,  which  is  deviating  from  this  end,  and  so  hinders  us  from 
reaching  it,  is  bad."* 

This  language  has  a  generic  resemblance  to  a  fundamental  state- 
ment in  Spencer's  Data  of  Ethics:* 

"Always,  then,  acts  are  called  good  or  bad  according  as  they  are 
well  or  ill-adjusted  to  ends.'' 

Both  of  these  passages  state  the  moral  quality  of  actions  in  terms 
of  utility.  Of  course,  the  end  of  conduct  as  defined  by  Spencer  is 
totally  different  from  the  ultimate  end  defended  by  Father  Ming,  but 
the  failure  of  the  latter  to  emphasize  more  strongly  than  he  does  the 
difference  between  morality  and  utility — even  utility  for  an  ultimate 
end — leaves  his  case  weaker  than  it  need  be,  and,  as  we  shall  see  present- 
ly, tends  to  obscure  the  unique  character  of  the  concept  of  morality. 
Even  St.  Thomas  is  sometimes  cited  in  favor  of  the  teleological  con- 
ception.* Those  who  hold  that  rational  nature  is  the  formal  determi- 
nant of  morality  explain  the  passages  here  referred  to  in  a  different 
sense,  and  appeal  to  other  portions  of  the  writings  of  the  Angelic 
Doctor,  in  which  he  seems  to  teach  the  contrary  doctrine."  That  the 
authority  of  St.  Thomas  should  be  claimed  in  support  of  opposing 
views  is  not,  indeed,  a  unique  fact  in  ethical  and  theological  discussion. 
And  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  same  general  conditions  surround  the 
present  case  that  are  true  of  some  other  disputed  doctrines.  In  the 
time  of  St.  Thomas  ethical  concepts  and  terms  were  not  as  sharply 
defined,  nor  was  the  controversy  concerning  the  standard  of  morality 

*The  Data  of  Modem  Ethics,  p.  102. 

*Data  of  Ethics,  p.  26. 

*See  especially  la  2fie,  q.  21,  a.  1,  2;  q.  106,  a.  4. 

*In  particular  la  2se,  q.  54,  a.  3;  q.  94,  a.  2,  aiid  Contra  Gentiles^  1.  3,  c.  129. 
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as  acute,  as  in  later  ages.  Hence  it  i^  possible  that  he  used  terms  with 
less  accuracy  and  consistency,  and  stated  his  view  on  the  formal 
determinant  of  right  and  wrong  with  less  precision,  than  subsequent 
writers.  Among  the  latter  who  certainly  held  the  teleological  view 
were:  the  Salmanticenses,^  Sylvester  Maurus,'  and  Viva.*  Another 
prominent  writer  sometimes  cited  in  favor  of  this  view  is  Valentia,  but 
the  passage  appealed  to  is  by  no  means  conclusive.*' 

The  objection  might  be  urged  that,  since  acts  promotive  of  the 
ultimate  end  are  in  fact  right,  and  acts  impeditive  of  it  in  fact  wrong, 
the  questions  that  we  have  been  discussing  have  merely  an  academic 
interest.  What  practical  harm  can  result  from  the  assertion,  or  the 
impUcation,  that  the  ultimate  end  will  enable  us  to  discern  right  from 
wrong?  or  that  it  is  the  formal  determinant  of  morality?  In  the 
first  place,  this  way  of  conceiving  the  matter  seems  to  lead  many  authors 
to  describe  insufficiently  the  proximate  rule  or  rules  of  conduct.  Speci- 
fically, it  seems  to  impel  them  to  neglect  the  standard  of  rational 
nature.  They  begin  fundamental  ethics  with  a  long — sometimes 
disproportionately  long — disquisition  on  the  ultimate  end  of  man. 
Having  determined  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  end,  and  asserted 
either  expUcitly  or  impUcitly  that  it  is  the  formal  criterion  of  right 
-and  wrong,  they  proceed  to  consider  the  moral  act,  the  human  act, 
which  is  the  means  by  which  the  ultimate  end  is  reached  or  forfeited. 
The  next  step  should  logically  be  to  show  that  the  moraUty  of  particular 
actions  and  their  bearing  on  the  ultimate  end,  can  be  known  by  re- 
ferring them  to,  comparing  them  with,  the  ultimate  end.  As  this 
would  be  impossible,  the  authors  in  question  do  not  seriously  attempt 
it,  but  strive  to  set  forth  some  more  immediate  criterion.  Not  in- 
frequently their  statement  of  this  proximate  norm  is  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory. Sometimes,  for  example,  it  is  said  to  be  "objective 
-evidence;"  sometimes,  "right  reason."  Nor  does  their  exposition 
of  natural  law  fully  meet  the  need  of  greater  objectivity  and  definite- 
ness.  The  conception  of  the  moral  standard  as  law  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  ethical  thought,  and  it  possesses  some  noteworthy  ad- 
vantages; for  man's  civil  and  religious  duties  are  declared  and  deter- 
mined through  the  medium  of  law,  and  the  concept  of  man's  direction 
to  an  ultimate  end  by  God  suggests  the  idea  of  a  divine  law  through 

'Tr.  11,  disp.  1,  dub.  5,  no.  6. 

^Opus  Theol.  torn.  2,  q.  24,  n.  7. 

*Cursu8  Theologicus,  pars  2,  disp.  7,  q.  1,  no.  5. 

*'Z)e  Actibus  HumaniSf  disp.  2,  q.  13,  punct.  1  ad  3. 
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which  this  direction  is  effected.  Nevertheless  there  is  room  for  seriously 
doubting  whether  natural  law  provides  the  most  satisfactory  means  of 
distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong.  It  is  too  vague.  In  the 
most  general  acceptation  it  signifies  an  obligatory  rule  of  conduct  that 
ia  somehow  engraven  on  the  mind  or  heatt.  The  more  specific  defini- 
tions vary  considerably.  Some  authors  define  it  as  "  a  participation  by  the 
creature  in  the  eternal  law;*'  others,  as  "an  intellectual  Ught  placed  in 
us  by  God  and  enabling  to  perceive  what  is  to  be  done  and  what  avoided;" 
others,  as  "the  dictate  of  the  practical  reason;"  others,  as  "rational 
nature;"  others,  as  "the  divine  direction  of  man  to  his  ultimate  end;" 
still  others,  as  "the  order  or  relation  that  exists  among  and  binds^ 
together  moral  essences."  The  content  of  the  natural  law  is  likewise 
stated  in  different  ways.  In  general  the  law  is  concretely  represented 
either  as  a  group  of  precepts  intuitively  known  independently  of  any 
other  standard,  or  as  one  supreme  intuitive  prmciple  from  which  all 
the  necessary  particular  precepts  are  deducible.  But  when  it  is 
taken  as  a  collection  of  self  evident  precepts  without  explicit  reference- 
to  rational  nature  which  is  its  basis,  the  natural  law  does  not  afford 
sufficient  moral  guidance.  The  intuitions,  for  example,  that  condemn^ 
lying,  stealing,  and  impurity,  do  not  clearly  manifest  the  essential 
immorality  of  a  falsehood  told  in  order  to  preserve  life  from  an  unjust- 
attack,  of  theft  for  a  great  public  good  from  a  rich  and  reckless  spend- 
thrift,  or  of  an  act  of  unchastity  in  order  to  escape  death.  The  moral 
intuitions  that  concern  self  preservation  and  the  public  good  seem  to 
suggest  that  these  exceptional  actions  may  be  morally  lawful.  Similar 
difiiculties  may  be  raised  against  all  the  intuitive  provisions  of  the 
natural  law  which  cover  actions  that  are  primarily  personal  and  pri-^ 
marily  social.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  natural  law  is  reduced 
to  one  supreme  intuitive  principle  it  is  not  infrequently  thrown  into 
the  form  of  a  practically  worthless  analytical  proposition.  The  com- 
mand, "do  good  and  avoid  evil,"  is  self  evident,  but  it  does  not  carry 
us  far.  It  does  not  help  us  to  distinguish  good  from  evil  in  the  con- 
crete. It  contains,  indeed,  all  the  precepts  of  the  natural  law  and  of 
morality,  but  it  conceals  them  so  thoroughly  that  no  direct  examination 
of  it  will* bring  them  to  light.  Some  of  the  authors,  however,  describe 
the  supreme  principle  in  terms  of  the  relations  that  ought  to  exist 
between  conduct  and  rational  nature.  Thus  the  formulation  preferred 
by  Meyer  is,  "rectum  naturae  ordinem  tamquam  divinitus  sancitum 
servato.""    In  this  or  some  equivalent  form  the  principle  i?  unex- 

^^Institutionea  Juris  NaturaliSf  I,  p.  237. 
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ceptionable, — although  it  is  reached  through  a  consideration  of  rational 
nature  rather  than  through  analysis  of  that  intuitive  rule  that  is  general- 
ly thought  of  when  men  speak  of  the  natural  law. 

Another  practical  defect  of  the  method  that  we  are  discussing 
is,  as  already  intimated,  that  it  tends  to  deprive  the  concept  of  moral 
goodness  of  its  unique  character.  This  happens  especially  when  the 
hedonistic  aspect  of  the  ultimate  end  is  too  strongly  emphasized. 
The  ultimate  natural  end  of  man  is  primarily  the  glory  of  God,  and 
secondarily  an  immortal  existence  spent  in  knowing  and  loving  God. 
Yet  the  authors  generally  speak  of  this  latter  condition  as  though  it 
were  the  primary  end  and  the  sole  purpose  that  man  is  bound  to 
realize.  Not  infrequently  this  blessed  condition  (beatitudo)  is  pre- 
sented in  such  a  way  that  its  subjective  aspect,  namely,  the  state,  or 
feeling,  or  experience,  called  perfect  happiness,  appears  as  the  true 
goal  for  which  man  should  strive,  and  the  rule  of  right  and  wrong. 
As  a  natural  result,  the  utilitarian  side  of  conduct  is  overemphasized, 
:a  foundation  is  suggested  for  the  more  or  less  expUcit  belief  that  moral 
^ood  is  a  matter  of  expediency,  and  that  the  problem  of  conduct  is  to 
seek  that  course  of  action  that  will  contribute  most  to  the  ultimate 
enjoyment  of  the  seeker.  Thus  the  strictly  ethical  character  of  good 
and  evil  is  greatly  minimized. 

When  they  give  such  a  large  place  to  the  ultimate  end,  and  whenL 
they  describe  the  end  in  terms  of  beatitude  or  happiness,  Catholic 
moralists  are,  of  course,  following  St.  Thomas  who  in  turn  adopted 
the  method  of  Aristotle.  The  Stagirite  conceived  the  problem  of 
morality  in  terms  of  the  relation  of  acts  to  ends,  neglecting  almost 
entirely  its  intuitive  aspect.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  often  thought 
of  actions  as  intrinsically  good  or  bad,  becoming  or  unbecoming, 
irrespective  of  the  ends  that  they  served.  His  inquiry  concerned 
primarily  the  reasonableness  and  unreasonableness  of  actions,  which 
is  not  the  same  thing  formally  as  inquiry  into  their  moraUty.  Thus, 
good  conduct  is  in  the  long  run  the  most  conducive  to  the  life  and 
progress  of  the  race,  but  to  appraise  and  describe  all  actions  in  terms 
•of  social  utility  is  to  deprive  them  of  that  peculiar  and  unconvertible 
character  called  moral.  Similarly,  to  place  a  large  and  frequent 
emphasis  on  the  relation  between  good  actions  and  man's  ultimate 
-end, — more  especially  when  the  end  is  presented  as  happiness, — is 
to  neglect,  underestimate,  and  convey  an  insufficient  notion  of  their 
intrinsic  worth,  essential  sanctity,  and  ethical  excellence. 
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This  habit  of  emphasizing  too  strongly  the  function  of  the  ulti- 
mate end  seems,  furthermore,  to  be  in  some  degree  responsible  for 
an  underestimate  of  the  object  and  an  exaggeration  of  the  effect^  as 
sources  of  the  moraUty  of  particular  actions.  By  the  sources  of  morality 
is  understood,  of  course,  those  phases  or  conditions  of  the  act  through 
which  it  is  brought  into  relation  with  the  standard  of  morality.  These 
are  the  object,  the  motive,  and  the  circumstances.  In  many  CathoUc 
treatises  the  moral  character  of  the  individual  act  is  too  often  appraised 
and  determined  by  referring  to  its  effect,  which  is  a  circumstance, 
instead  of  to  its  immediate  object.  As  there  is  too  much  teleology 
of  the  ultimate  end,  so  there  is  too  much  teleology  of  proximate  ends 
or  consequences.    Let  us  consider  a  few  typical  instances. 

The  usual  argimient  for  the  Catholic  doctrine  that  all  deliberate 
sins  of  imchastity  are  grave,  is  drawn  from  their  assumed  damaging 
effects  on  the  propagation  of  the  race.  It  is  asserted  that  a  single 
deliberate  carnal  sin,  even  of  thought,  will  expose  the  doer  to  serious 
danger  of  falling  into  sexual  excesses,  and  so  of  becoming  unfit  or 
disinclined  to  undertake  the  burdens  of  marriage  and  parenthood. 
Evidently  there  is  much  exaggeration  in  this  condition.  Isolated 
acts  of  impurity,  whether  of  thought  or  of  action,  do  not  uniformly 
entail  such  grave  consequences.  The  propagation  of  the  race  is  fairly 
well  safe-guarded  in  Ireland  and  the  Tyrol,  even  though  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  countries  sometimes  yield  to  temptations  of  im- 
purity. When,  however,  the  argument  from  consequences  is  based 
on  the  evils  that  would  follow  if  individuals  were  permitted  to  decide 
to  what  extent  they  might,  consistently  with  individual  and  social 
welfare,  indulge  in  sins  of  this  nature,  the  case  becomes  immensely 
stronger.  Undoubtedly  the  great  majority  of  persons  would  be  too 
lenient  with  themselves,  and  would  yield  to  their  sexual  desires  to 
such  an  extent  that  by  the  time  they  became  convinced  that  their 
own  health  or  character  or  the  propagation  of  the  race  was  endangered, 
the  imchaste  habits  would  be  practically  beyond  their  control.  It  is 
quite  likely,  moreover,  that  almost  every  offender  would  assume  that 
the  future  of  the  race  would  be  sufficiently  cared  for  by  others.  In 
view  of  these  grave  consequences,  reason  and  the  prescriptions  of  the 
moral  law  forbid  and  proclaim  as  unreasonable  and  wrong  the  exercise 
of  any  such  discretionary  power  by  individuals. 

The  argument  just  outlined  shows  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  imchaste  acts  are  wrong,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  condemn  them 
all.    We  can  picture  cases  so  exceptional  and  peculiar  that  the  moral 
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power  to  say  that  they  are  exceptions  could,  compatibly  with  private 
and  social  welfare,  be  left  to  individual  judgment.  Sanchez  discusses 
one  such  instance  when  he  asks  whether  it  is  lawful  to  commit  self- 
pollution  in  order  to  save  life."  He  answers  the  question  in  the  neg^ 
tive,  but  admits  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  satisfactory  reasons 
for  his  decision.  The  lawfulness  of  checking  a  mortal  disease  by 
castration  appears  to  him  to  afford  some  ground  for  an  a  fortiori 
argument  in  favor  of  the  action  that  he  condemns.  To  offset  its 
force  he  introduces  an  argument  from  consequences.  If,  he  says^ 
self-pollution  were  committed  in  order  to  save  life,  the  vehement 
pleasure  accompanying  it  would  impel  the  person  to  persuade  himself 
that  sufficient  reasons  existed  for  repeating  it  in  many  other  situations. 
As  a  further  consequence,  he  would  fall  into  other  sexual  excesses 
which  are  admittedly  incompatible  with  the  proper  propagation  of 
the  race. 

Commenting  on  this  passage.  Father  Palmieri  confesses  that  there 
are  certain  moral  truths  which  men  perceive  by  a  kind  of  rational 
instinct,  but  which  can  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  be  justified 
by  conclusive  reasons.  Certainly  the  reasoning  of  Sanchez  is  far 
from  conclusive.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  case  the  act  would 
not  be  permissible  except  when  death  was  imminent.  Let  us  assume 
that  a  physician,  or  a  council  of  physicians,  pronounces  the  danger  to 
be  of  this  character.  Is  it  not  preposterous  to  say  that  the  desire 
aroused  through  one  such  act  would  render  a  man  so  morally  blind 
(passione  libidinis  excacaius)  that  he  would  in  good  faith  think  the 
action  lawful  in  other  and  totally  different  circumstances.  Strong 
and  passionate  men  who  have  lived  for  years  in  the  marital  relation 
do  not  as  widowers  find  that  their  moral  sense  in  the  matter  of  chastity 
has  become  perverted  to  this  extent.  Moralists  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  throw  such  extraordinary  safeguards  around  any  other  com- 
mandments. The  starving  man  is  not  forbidden  to  take  a  loaf  of 
bread  belonging  to  his  neighbor,  lest  he  might  thereby  lose  his  grasp 
of  the  principle  of  private  property,  and  think  it  right  to  steal  whenever 
a  tempting  motive  presented  itself.  Theologians  keenly  appreciate 
the  dangers  attendant  upon  "mental  restriction,"  yet  they  do  not 
prohibit  its  use  in  extreme  circumstances.  Although  some  persons 
cannot  define  the  precise  number  of  drinks  that  will  expose  them  to 
immediate  danger  of  getting  drunk,  they  are  not  therefore  forbidden 
by  moralists  to  take  a  single  glass  of  whiskey.    In  all  these  cases  the 

"Z>e  Matrimonio,  1.  9,  d.  17,  no.  15. 
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power  of  the  single  act  to  pervert  the  judgment  of  the  agent,  and 
render  him  incapable  of  drawing  the  line  between  circimistances  that 
justify  and  circumstances  that  do  not  justify  a  repetition  of  the  act, 
is  almost  if  not  quite  as  certain  as  in  the  case  that  Sanchez  discusses; 
yet  no  such  universal  prohibition  is  pronounced. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  virtuous  man  is  threatened  with  immediate 
death  unless  he  yields  to  the  sinful  soUcitations  of  a  woman  whose 
fury  has  been  aroused  by  his  repulses.  This  case  is  said  to  be  not 
merely  imaginary.  Can  it  be  seriously  maintained  that  consent  in 
these  circumstances  would  cause  grave  injury  either  to  the  man's 
power  of  self  control,  or  to  his  moral  perceptions,  or  to  the  welfare  of 
the  race?  Again,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  verdict  both  of 
personal  experience  and  of  competent  physicians  forbids  certain  wives 
to  become  pregnant,  imder  pain  of  almost  instant  death.  Why  is  it 
wrong  artificially  to  prevent  conception  in  such  cases?  No  injury 
to  the  race  would  be  caused,  since  the  alternative  is  the  death  of  the 
mother,  or  possibly  of  both  mother  and  child.  That  some  persons 
would  take  advantage  of  such  an  admitted  privilege,  and  in  good 
Jaith  make  use  of  it  where  no  grave  danger  existed  is  very  improbable; 
for  the  distinction  between  imminent  and  remote  peril  of  death  is 
quite  as  easily  made  in  such  a  contingency  as  in  that  of  a  surgical 
operation.  Those  who  are  not  in  good  faith  would,  generally  speaking, 
resort  to  preventives  as  readily  without  as  with  this  narrowly  restricted 
permission.  Hence  the  condemnation  of  these  practices  even  where 
life  is  at  stake,  cannot  be  justified  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  con- 
sequences to  the  race. 

In  their  endeavor  to  prove  the  imiversal  wrongfulness  of  forni- 
<aition  Billuart  and  Cajetan  combine  the  argument  from  consequences 
with  a  quasi-intuitionism  that  is  worth  noticing  because  of  its  incom- 
pleteness. To  the  objection  that  no  evil  results  to  race  propagation 
and  education  can  follow  from  fornication  when  one  of  the  persons 
is  sterile,  Billuart  answers  that  such  immimity  occurs  not  per  se  but 
73cr  accidens^*  Per  se,  the  act  of  fornication  leads  to  the  birth  of  a 
child  whose  education  is  not  properly  provided  for;  consequently 
the  act  is  always  sinful.  But  the  problem  is  not  satisfactorily  solved 
by  this  simple  device  of  antithetical  formulas.  What  is  the  vital, 
practical,  concrete  meaning  of  these  phrases  in  the  present  instance? 
Only  this:  in  the  majority  of  cases,  or,  when  all  the  conditions  are 
what  may  be  called  normal,  which  is  but  another  name  for  usual, 

^Curms  Theoloffia,  2a  2fp,  q.  154,  a.  2. 
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fornication  leads  to  harmful  results ;  but  in  exceptional  circumstances 
these  results  will  be  absent.  Now  the  principle  that  the  morality  of 
an  individual  action  is  to  be  determined  by  the  per  se,  or  normal,  or 
usual,  effects  of  the  general  class  to  which  the  action  belongs,  is  not 
applied  universally.  It  is  not  applied  to  "  mental  ^restriction/'  which 
is  per  se  contrary  to  the  veracity  that  one  man  owes  to  another ;  yet 
per  accidens  it  is  permitted  for  a  suflSlciently  grave  reason.  Nor  to 
the  amputation  of  a  diseased  limb,  which  is  per  se  an  injury  to  bodily 
integrity,  but  per  accidens  becomes  the  body's  salvation.  Nor  to 
seizure  of  the  goods  of  another  to  relieve  extreme  need,  which  is  per  se 
the  taking  of  what  does  not  belong- to  the  taker,  but  per  accidens 
appears  as  the  temporary  appropriation  of  common  property.  Nor 
to  the  matrimonial  impediment  of  impotency;  for  per  se  every  adult 
has  a  right  to  enter  the  marital  relation,  but  per  accidens  he  may  be 
lawfully  forbidden  to  do  so,  owing  to  his  inability  to  discharge  its 
physical  functions.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  instances  that  might 
be  cited  to  show  that  the  distinction  between  what  happens  per  se 
and  what  happens  per  accidens — ^which  in  more  concrete  terms  is 
merely  what  generally  occurs  and  what  is  of  exceptional  occurrence, — 
is  not  regarded  as  sufficient  to  determine  the  morality  of  every  act 
that  belongs  to  a  general  class  or  tjrpe.  Both  the  dictates  of  right 
reason  and  the  general  rules  and  methods  of  Catholic  casuistry,  show 
that  the  moral  character  of  particular  actions  is  to  be  judged  by  their 
particular  composition  and  circumstances. 

Cajetan  does,  indeed,  seem  to  give  a  deeper  ethical  significance 
to  the  phrase,  per  se,  by  making  it  synonymous  with  the  natural  order. ^* 
Sexual  intercourse,  he  says,  should  occur  only  in  those  conditions 
that  are  compatible  with  the  proper  education  of  offspring;  but  in 
the  natural  order  of  things  these  conditions  are  provided  only  through 
the  marital  union;  hence  fornication  is  contrary  to  the  natural  order. 
"Fornicatio  est  concubitus  privatus  natural!  ordine  ad  naturalem 
educationem  et  instructionem  prolis/'  But  if  one  of  the  persons  is 
sterile,  or  if  the  education  of  possible  offspring  is  amply  provided  for 
beforehand,  the  end  at  which  the  natural  order  aims  is  safeguarded. 
Why  then  should  fornication  in  these  circumstances  be  condemned  as 
illicit?  In  other  words,  why  is  it  wrong  to  disregard  the  natural  order 
when  the  end  to  which  the  order  points,  and  to  which  it  is  in  most 
cases  a  necessary  means,  can  be  reached  or  safeguarded  by  other 
means?    If  the  morality  of  sexual  intercourse  depends  entirely  upon 

^*Idem  locus. 
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its  end  and  consequences,  the  natural  order  appljdng  to  it  is  valid  and 
sacred  only  in  so  far  as  demanded  by  the  end  and  consequences.  There- 
fore, when  the  end  can  be  safeguarded  and  the  evil  consequences 
averted  by  pursuing  another  course  the  natural  order  may  reasonably 
and  lawfully  be  abandoned.  Why  not?  What  sacredness  is  there 
in  the  concept  of  "natural  order,"  any  more  than  in  the  phrase,  per 
86?  As  here  employed,  both  describe  the  usual,  but  not  the  only, 
means  of  attaining  a  necessary  end.  If,  however,  the  natural  order 
be  conceived  as  the  standard  or  type  to  which  conduct  must  conform 
imder  penalty  of  violating  one's  own  nature,  it  becomes  endowed 
with  an  ethical  value  that  affects  every  act  of  a  given  class,  inde- 
pendently of  particular  consequences.  In  this  view  fornication  as  a 
violation  of  the  natural  order  is  always  wrong  because  it  subjects 
man's  higher  to  his  lower  nature.  The  moral  supremacy  of  the  rational 
faculties  over  those  of  sense  requires  that  man  should  not  yield  to  his 
sexual  desires  until  he  has  undertaken  the  burdens  of  self  control 
and  self  denial  involved  in  the  marital  union;  that  his  procreative 
faculties  should  not  be  indulged  except  in  connection  with  the  amount 
of  self  restraint  that  ia  necessary  to  render  the  supremacy  of  the  higher 
faculties  secure.  This  principle  will  be  developed  at  greater  length 
presently.  As  Cardinal  Cajetan  does  not  insist  upon  this  interpretation 
of  natural  order,  his  argument  remains  inconclusive." 

The  teleology  of  proximate  ends  has  been  discussed  at  this  length 
in  relation  to  sins  of  unchastity  because  it  is  in  this  field  that  the 
method  is  most  frequently  and  least  convincingly  employed.  There 
are  other  actions  in  regard  to  which  it  is  not  used  exclusively,  and  yet 
its  importance  is  exaggerated.  For  example,  lying  is  admitted  to  be 
intrinsically  wrong,  but  its  social  effects  too  often  receive  an  emphasis 
from  the  authors  that  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  reality.  Even  if  all 
men  acted  on  the  principle  defended  by  Grotius,  and  resorted  to 
falsehood  whenever  the  interrogator  had  no  strict  right  to  the  informa- 
tion sought,  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  human  commerce  and  intercourse 
would  suffer  irreparable  injury.  At  any  rate,  no  serious  harm  would 
befall  society  were  men  to  tell  an  out-and-out  lie  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  theologians  permit  "mental  restriction." 

"According  to  another  view,  the  natural  order  condemns  every  act  of  fornication 
for  the  reason  that  the  union  of  man  and  woman  efifccted  in  sexual  intercourse  is  so 
intimate  that  it  demands  the  permanent  relation  of  marriage.  Otherwise  there 
remains  after  the  act  a  condition  of  separation  that  is  as  unnatural  and  abnormal 
as  the  separation  of  the  head  from  the  body,  or  the  immature  fetus  from  the  womb. 
This  consideration  has  been  used  as  an  argument  against  divorce. 
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So  much  for  criticism.  The  writer's  conception  of  the  place  of 
the  ultimate  end  in  ethics  can  best  be  stated  by  outlining  the  ordor 
and  method  according  to  which  the  different  portions  of  the  science 
should  be  treated.  When  the  average  person  who  has  gotten  hold 
of  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong  inquires  after  the  general  princii^e 
that  divides  these  two  classes  of  actions,  when  he  asks  himself:  Why 
is  right  right  and  wrong  wrong?  he  does  not,  unless  he  has  become  so 
self -centered  that  he  habitually  measures  conduct  solely  by  the  standard 
of  personal  advantage,  think  of  answering  the  question  in  terms  of 
the  relation  that  his  actions  bear  to  his  ultimate  end.  He  may, 
indeed,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  since  he  has  been  created 
by  Gk)d  for  a  purpose,  he  is  morally  bound  to  realize  that  purpose; 
but  so  far  as  this  conception  goes,  it  represents  right  conduct  not  as 
leading  to .  the  ultimate  end,  but  as  corresponding  with  the  will  of 
God.  He  looks  upon  actions  that  conduce  to  the  ultimate  end  as 
good  simply  because  God  has  enjoined  them.  In  a  scientific  treatment 
of  ethics,  therefore,  the  meaning  of  the  concepts  "moral,"  "morality," 
"good,"  and  "bad,"  should  be  explained  at  the  outset.  Since  a 
considerable  portion  of  human  activity  is  not  moral,  not  susceptible 
of  classification  as  either  good  or  bad,  the  inquirer  and  the  student 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  facts  that  distinguish  moral 
from  non-moral  conduct  before  he  turns  his  attention  to  the  criteria 
that  separate  the  morally  good  from  the  morally  bad.  This  means 
the  section  on  "human  acts,"  in  which  their  nature  and  elements  are 
analyzed,  and  their  imputability  determined.  The  next  step  should 
be  to  ascertain  the  norm  of  morality.  And  this  norm  should  be 
presented  first  of  all  as  a  type,  an  ideal,  a  standard,  to  which  actions 
ought  to  conform,  not  as  a  goal  at  which  it  is  reasonable  to  aim.  If 
the  ultimate  end  is  discussed  either  before  or  immediately  after  the 
treatise  on  "human  acts,"  the  strictly  ethical  concepts  are  liable 
to  take  on  in  the  mind  of  the  tudent  a  utilitarian  coloring.  The 
rule  of  right  and  wrong  should  be  presented  to  the  student  in  the  first 
instance  as  a  principle  that  is  at  once  discriminative,  formal,  proxi- 
mate, and  objective.  It  should  not  only  enable  him  to  distinguish 
good  from  bad  actions,  but  also  give  him  the  reason  of  the  distinction. 
It  should  be  proximate,  so  that  actions  could  be  referred  to  it  directly 
and  immediately.  It  should  be  objective,  in  order  to  provide  a  secure 
and  unvarying  basis  for  moral  judgments.  Reason  is  a  proximate 
norm,  but  as  such  it  gives  no  objective  ground  for  its  decisions;  nor 
does  the  concrete  reason  of  individuals  appraise  the  moraUty  of  a  given 
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act  in  a  uniform  way.  And  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  ultimate  end 
does  not  fulfil  these  conditions,  for  it  is  neither  fully  discriminative, 
nor  formal,  nor  proximate.  The  norm  that  meets  all  requirements 
most  satisfactorily  is  man^s  rational  nature.^*  The  proximate  norm 
of  conduct  being  established,  the  inquiry  should  now  be  directed 
toward  the  norm  that  is  remote,  fundamental,  and  ultimate.  This 
appears  as  the  divine  Nature,  or  Essence,  upon  Which  rational  nature 
is  based,  and  of  Which  it,  in  its  capacity  as  rule  of  conduct,  is  a  re- 
flection or  imitation.  Thus  the  mind  is  led  gradually  and  logically 
to  the  final  conclusion  that,  as  good  actions  are  in  accord  with  the 
divine  Nature,  or  Essence,  so  they  are  in  accord  with  the  divine  Will. 
Ttus,  too,  moral  goodness  is  represented  as  something  holy,  possessing 
intrinsic  worth,  nobility,  excellence,  stamped  with  a  character  that 
differs  toto  cwlo  from  the  concept  of  utility. 

At  this  point  the  teleological  aspect  of  conduct  may  properly  be 
discussed.  In  accordance  with  the  method  of  Aristotle  and'St.  Thomas, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  all  voluntary  actions  are  performed  for  the 
sake  of  some  end;  and  the  problem  of  conduct  may  be  stated  as  that 
of  ascertaining  the  supreme  and  final  end  that  it  is  reasonable  to  seek. 
The  first  answer  to  this  inquiry  need  not  be  and  should  not  be  drawn 
from  an  analysis  of  the  tendency  toward  happiness — whether  objective 
or  subjective — that  appears  in  human  activity.  This,  indeed,  was 
the  method  of  Aristotle,  but  perhaps  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  God 
as  the  First  and  Last  Cause  left  him  no  alternative.  In  the  case  of 
the  Christian  the  preferable  method  would  seem  to  be  to  give  the 
answer  immediately  from  the  conclusions  of  natural  theology:  the 
ultimate  end  to  be  aimed  at  in  all  conduct  is  the  glory  of  God.  Now, 
since  the  glory  of  God  must,  in  so  far  it  depends  upon  human  action, 
be  in  accordance  with  man's  nature,  the  acts  that  promote  it  will 
necessarily  be  those  that  are  in  harmony  with  rational  nature.  Nature 
and  end  being  correlative  terms,  only  those  acts  that  harmonize  with 
nature  will  harmonize  with,  conduce  to,  the  final  end  of  nature.  Or, 
to  consider  the  matter  from  another  viewpoint,  God's  glory  must  be 
in  conformity  with  His  Nature,  or  Essence;  consequently  human 
conduct  that  agrees  with  the  latter  will  also  agree  with  the  former. 
Thus  the  categories  of  morality  and  of  impersonal  utility  are  exhibited 

"•Chief  among  the  writers  who  have  defended  this  norm  are:  Suarez,  De  Bon. 
H  MaliHa  Act.  Hum.  disp.  2,  sect.  2,  no.  10;  Lessius,  In.  1,  2,  q.  19,  a.  3;  Vasquez, 
In.  1,  2,  disp.  58,  c.  2;  De  Lugo,  De  Principiis  Act.  Hum.,  II,  c.  8,  no.  3;  Coninck, 
l)e  MaraUtate  Act.  Hum.  disp.  3,  dub.  2,  no.  32. 
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as  coincident,  as  objectively  and  materially^  though  not  conceptiially 
and  formally,  the  same.  It  is  shown  that  man  moves  toward  his 
ultimate  end  by  acting  in  accordance  with  the  standard  set  up  by  hi9 
rational  nature.  '  Finally,  the  problem  of  conduct  may  be  stated  in 
terms  of  personal  utility.  What  is  the  supreme  end  that  man  should 
seek  for  his  own  welfare?  This  question  will  lead,  of  course,  through 
the  well-known  analysis  of  the  radical  tendencies  of  human  nature, 
to  the  conclusion  that  man's  ultimate  end  in  this  secondary  sense  is 
to  possess  God  through  knowledge  and  love  in  an  immortal  existence, 
in  which  he  will  find  complete  satisfaction,  subjective  happiness. 
What  actions  will  enable  him  to  attain  this  end?  Again  the  answer 
must  be,  those  that  harmonize  with  his  rational  nature;  for  the  end 
to  which  man's  nature  and  faculties  impel  him  to  move,  and  in  which 
they  will  find  perfection  and  completely  harmonized  activity,  must 
correspond  to  his  nature,  which  is  the  source  and  principle  of  all  his 
activity.  A^gain  we  get  the  objective  coincidence  of  the  ethical  and 
the  useful.  Acts  in  accord  with  man's  rational  nature  are  both  morally 
good  and  promotive  of  his  ultimate  end  in  all  its  aspects.  Their 
relation  to  rational  nature  makes  them  good;  their  relation  to  the 
ultimate  end  makes  them  useful. 

The  ultimate  end  deserves  a  place  in  ethics  for  two  reasons:  first, 
in  order  to  set  forth  man's  purpose  in  the  universe,  and  the  direction 
that  his  life  and  conduct  should  take  as  a  whole;  and,  second,  to  pro- 
vide him  with  an  answer  to  the  irrepressible  question  that  rose  to  the 
lips  of  even  the  chief  of  Christ's  Apostles:  '^Behold,  we  have  left  all 
things  and  have  followed  thee;  what,  therefore,  shall  we  have?" 
All  men  ask  at  some  time  or  other,  and  most  men  ask  frequently, 
''what  is  the  use  of  living  a  good  life?  What  will  befall  me  if  I  dis- 
regard the  moral  law?"  Hence  the  r61e  of  the  ultimate  end  in  ethics 
is  that  of  a  sanction  rather  than  a  determinant  or  measure  of  morality. 
Its  function  is  complementary  and  incidental  rather  than  primary 
and  essential.*' 

\\Tiat  we  have  called  the  teleology  of  proximate  ends,  that  is,  the 
determination  of  the  morality  of  actions  by  their  consequences,  is  a 

"In  the  first  volume  of  his  Moralphilosophie,  Father  Cathrein,  S.  J.,  treats  of 
"human  acts"  before  he  takes  up  the  ultimate  end,  and,  on  the  whole,  he  gives  the 
latter  subject  a  relatively  less  important  place  than  do  most  Catholic  writers.  He 
points  out  clearly  and  explicitly  that  the  ultimate  end  is  neither  the  formal  determinant 
nor  an  adequate  criterion  of  morality.  Dr.  Karl  Werner  devotes  the  first  part  of  his 
Ethih  to  a  study  of  the  meaning  of  moral  good,  of  man's  faculties,  and  of  the  norm  of 
morality.  The  methods  of  these  two  writers  are,  however,  exceptional,  so  far  as 
Catholic  works  are  concerned. 
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legitimate  method  in  its  proper  sphere.  Some  actions  can  be  ade- 
quately compared  with  the  standard  of  moraUty,  and  their  moral 
character  can  be  adequaJtely  appraised,  only  by  observing  the  effects 
that  they  produce.  Such  are,  for  example,  the  refusal  of  a  man  to 
provide  for  his  family,  and  the  throwing  of  a  stone  into  a  crowded 
square.  Most  sins  against  chastity  are  in  the  some  category,  inas- 
much as  a  part  of  their  moraUty  arises  out  of  their  consequences. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  actions  whose  morality  cannot  be  fully 
determined  from  a  study  of  their  results  alone.  Among  them  are 
the  actions  that  have  been  considered  in  detail  a  few  pages  back. 
These  cannot  be  proved  bad  except  by  showing  their  intrinsic  and 
objective  disagreement  with  the  standard  of  morality.  In  technical 
terms,  they  are  wrong  ex  objecto  rather  than  ex  circumstantiis,  or  ex  e/- 
fectibus.  They  are  out  of  harmony  with  rational  nature,  either  because 
they  imply  a  lack  of  due  subordination  of  the  lower  to  the  higher 
nature,  or  because  they  compel  one  faculty  (as  in  the  case  of  lying) 
to  contradict  another.  Impure  desires  and  imaginations  which  are 
so  exceptional  in  the  subjeci  that  they  produce  no  injurious  results, 
are  intrinsically  wrong  because  they  permit  the  lower  faculties  to 
escape  from  due  control  by  the  reason  and  the  self-denying  will.  Rep- 
presentatively  and  through  the  imagination,  the  sexual  sense  is  exercised 
out  of  proper  subordination  to  the  rational  part  of  man.  The  imagina- 
tion, moreover,  is  misused  by  being  exercised  on  improper  subject 
matter.  The  immoral  character  of  internal  acts  of  unchastity  may 
also  be  conceived  and  described  as  the  will's  approval  of  illicit  external 
acts.  For  that  approval  is  as  certainly  given  when  the  act  is  deUber- 
ately  and  complacently  performed  in  the  imagination  as  when  it  is 
externalized.  Given  suitable  circumstances  the  person  that  sins 
internally  would  commit  the  external  sin.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween these  two  methods  of  appraising  the  actions  under  consideration, 
is  that  the  former  regards  them  directly  as  an  internal  perversion  of 
faculty,  while  the  latter  conceives  them  as  the  approval  of  an  external 
perversion. 

All  the  external  acts  of  unchastity  Ihat  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed at  length  are  Ukewise  intrinsically  wrong  because  a  violation 
of  rational  nature.  They  mean  a  failure  to  subordinate  properly 
the  sense-faculties  to  the  rational  faculties!  They  constitute  an  undue 
assertion  of  the  senses  to  the  detriment  of  those  higher  powers  whose 
function  it  is  to  maintain  reasonable  self  control  and  to  repress  irrational 
self  indulgence.    They  imply  an  undue  exaltation  of  the  animal  in 
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man,  and  a  disregard  of  the  jiist  claims  of  the  spirit.  They  injure 
the  spirit,  inasmuch  as  they  diminish  man's  appreciation  and  love  of 
its  worth,  and  dethrone  it  from  its  place  of  pre-eminence.  They 
amount  to  an  inversion  of  the  proper  order  in  man's  double  nature,  a 
setting  up  of  the  animal  in  him  as  the  rule  of  conduct  in  the  place 
of  his  rational  nature.  Why  are  not  some  of  the  actions  that  we  have 
in  mind  wrong  when  they  take  place  within  the  bonds  of  marriage? 
For  instance,  why  is  sexual  intercourse  between  a  husband  and  a 
sterile  wife  not  an  undue  assertion  of  the  lower  nature?  The  reason 
seems  to  be  the  one  already  given,  namely,  that  when  these  actions 
take  place  in  the  marital  relation  the  selfish  element  in  them  is  over- 
balanced by  the  act  of  assuming  the  burdens  and  obligations  of  marriage. 
Thus  the  injury  to  and  degradation  of  the  higher  nature  is  avoided. 
In  the  case  of  husband  and  wife  there  is  no  attempt  to  indulge  the 
sense-faculties  without  putting  a  compensating  burden  on  the  rational 
faculties.    There  is  no  disproportionate  yielding  to  animal  nature. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  determination  of  the  precise  degree 
to  which  the  lower  nature  may  be  exercised  without  injury  to  the 
higher,  and  therefore  without  sin,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  It 
is  not  maintained  that  the  standard  of  rational  nature  enables  us  to 
determine  infallibly  the  moral  character  of  all  actions.  No  standard 
of  judgment  within  the  reach  of  man,  whether  it  has  to  do  with  truth, 
beauty,  or  goodness,  provides  him  with  absolutely  and  completely 
sure  guidance,  or  lifts  him  above  the  limitations  of  his  finite  nature. 
All  that  is  claimed  for  rational  nature  as  a  standard  of  morality  is 
that  it  constitutes  a  guide  that  is  truly  objective,  that  it  separates 
right  from  wrong  at  least  as  satisfactorily  as  any  other  criterion  that 
can  be  named,  and  that  it  provides  a  rational  explanation  of  many 
moral  conclusions  that  are  on  any  other  basis  inexpUcable.*' 

^•The  following  observations  by  Father  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.  J.,  are  submitted 
because  of  their  general  agreement  with  the  doctrine  defended  above  and  because  of 
their  general  suggestiveness.  After  explaining  that  he  has  long  been  haunted  by 
the  thought  of  a  certain  "unconsidered  ground  of  morality,"  he  continues:  ''Certain 
act i 3ns  are  wrong,  because  in  them  some  type  is  violated,  some  sacred  symbolism 
outraged,  and  the  dishonor  done  to  the  type  redounds  upon  the  antitype  or  thing 
typified.  Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  radical  reason  of  the  grievousness  of  sins  against 
purity.  There  are  hygienic  motives  for  that  virtue,  as  there  are  for  abstinence  and 
sobriety.  But  the  hygienic  reason  is  never  the  whole  reason;  it  does  not  cover  the 
whole  ground  and  mutter  of  the  virtue.  The  hygienic  reason,  closely  touching  aa 
it  does  both  the  individual  and  the  race,  still  is  not  the  principal  reason  for  purify. 
It  fails  to  account  for  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  the  precept,  and  the  damning  wicked- 
ness of  all  serious  violation  of  the  same.  .  .  .  The  mischief  and  malice  (of  a  life 
of  unchastity)  is  not  simply  its  unhealthiness,  or  its  undoing  of  character,  or  even  it» 
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As  for  the  natural  law,  it  affords  us  no  guidance  concerning  the 
Tightness  or  wrongness  of  actions  that  is  not  more  clearly  and  objectively 
provided  by  rational  nature.  Its  chief  utility  is  to  bring  out  clearly 
and  explicitly  the  concept  of  moral  obligation.  We  perceive,  indeed, 
that  the  dictates  of  rational  nature  ought  to  be  obeyed,  that  they 
sxe  clothed  with  this  moral  constraining  force,  this  ethical  necessity 
called  obligation;  but  we  do  not  feel  that  rational  nature  is  of  itself 
sufficiently  sacred  or  sufficiently  stable  to  justify  the  absolute  vaUdity 
that  we  attach  to  this  concept.  When,  however,  we  think  of  conduct 
as  prescribed  by  law,  we  pass  easily  to  the  thought  of  a  lawgiver^  and 
of  a  personal  will  as  the  basis  of  obligation.  Thus  we  realize  that 
the  moral  force  constraining  our  will  has  its  origin  in  the  will  of  a 
person  who  has  the  right  to  command.  This  Person  is,  of  course, 
<3od,  from  whom  the  natural  law  proceeds,  and  whose  Essence  is  the 
ultimate  basis  of  rp,tional  nature.  We  could,  indeed,  find  a  sufficient 
justification  of  moral  obligation  by  recalling  the  fact  that  the  dictates 
of  rational  nature  are  ultimately  the  dictates  of  the  divine  Reason, 
but  the  concept  of  natural  law  enables  us  the  reach  the  divine  origin 
of  obligation  somewhat  more  directly.  Natural  law  also  presents  the 
idea  of  obligation  somewhat  more  explicitly  than  does  rational  nature. 
Considered  objectively  as  a  standard  of  conduct,  however,  and  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  eternal  law,  the  natural  law  is  merely  man's 
rational  nature  as  sanctioned  by  God,  and  by  Him  willed  to  be  the 
proximate  norm  of  morality.  Hence  the  supreme  reductive  principle 
of  the  natural  law  is:  live  conformably  to  rational  nature. 

To  sum  up  very  briefly:  there  are  theoretical  defects  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  ultimate  end  as  found  in  some  authors;  in  very  many 
authors  the  ultimate  end  is  made  too  important,  to  the  detriment  of 
rational  nature;  and  this  neglect  of  rational  nature  seems  to  be  at 
least  indirectly  responsible  for  an  overemphasis  of  the  consequences 
of  certain  actions  in  estimating  their  morality. 

John  A.  Ryan. 
St.  Paul  Seminary,  Minn. 


uaclessness  or  injury  to  the  race,  but  further  it,^  offending  against  the  symbolism 
of  things  mighty  and  holy."  (Political  and  Moral  Essays^  pp.  287  289).  May  we 
not  say  that  the  type  which  Father  Rickaby  declares  is  violated  by  these  sins 
18  the  divine  Essence,  as  imaged  and  symbolized  in  human  nature  with  its  distinction 
and  order  of  higher  and  lower? 


NEWMAN  AND  CONCEPTUALISM 

Thomas  J.  Gcrrard 

The  sermon  of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Newman  Memorial  Church  at  Birming- 
ham may  well  be  taken  as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  religious  thought 
in  England.  At  no  time  more  than  now  has  so  much  importance 
been  attached  to  the  great  Oratorian's  teaching.  It  was  siu-ely  then 
most  fitting  for  the  head  of  the  Church  in  England  to  speak  as  plainly 
as  he  did  with  regard  to  that  teaching.  "We  must  be  very  jealous/' 
he  said,  "  of  his  name,  and  very  mindful  of  his  doctrines.  God  raised 
him  up  to  meet  difficulties  that  had  arisen  and  gave  him  insight  into 
perils  that  to  most  men  were  not  yet  apparent.  In  dealing  with 
the  former  we  have  a  sure  guide  in  his  writings.  In  meeting  the  latter 
we  must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  force  his  teaching  into  a  shape  which 
he  would  disavow."  His  Grace  then  went  on  to  speak  more  par- 
ticularly of  those  interpreters  in  other  countries  not  too  familiar 
with  our  mother  tongue.  The  movement  in  France  is  now  well  known 
and  is  appraised  at  different  values  according  to  the  point  of  view 
from  which  it  is  taken. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  particular  danger  on  the  Continent, 
there  is  another  danger  nearer  home.  Here  in  England  there  is  a 
school  whose  tendency  is  to  force  the  teaching  of  Newman  into  a 
shape  which  he  would  disavow.  It  is  a  school  of  ultranscholastics 
whose  minds  are  so  fixed  in  the  scholastic  groove  that  they 
cannot  possibly  see  the  truth  except  from  their  own  stand- 
point. I  do  not  say  for  a  moment  that  their  view  is  not  a  true 
one,  but  I  do  suggest  that  possibly  it  is  not  the  only  true  one.  So 
far  has  this  school  gone  that  some  of  the  members  openly  call  Newman 
a  conceptualist,  while  others,  less  courageous,  suggest  that  if  he  is 
not  actually  a  conceptualist,  he  is  something  uncommonly  like  one. 
Up  to  this  point  they  speak  in  the  concrete.  Then  they  fall  into 
the  abstract:  the  distance  from  conceptualism  to  atheism  is  very 
short  indeed. 

One  would  have  thought  that  in  view  of  the  strenuous  attempts 
outside  the  Catholic  Church  to  make  little  of  Newman's  faith;  in 
view  of  the  ugly  rumors  concerning  the  stability  of  that  faith,  and 
of  the  indignant  denials  of  such  rumors,  such  for  instance  as  in  the 
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letter  of  Newman  read  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  at  Birmingham; 
in  view  of  the  history  of  the  signification  of  the  CardinaPs  hat,  a  sense 
of  loyalty  to  the  Church  would  have  given  pause  to  these  well-meaning 
champions.  After  the  close  of  the  controversy  in  the  Tablet  which 
followed  on  my  article  in  the  Dublin  Review^  "The  Grammar  of 
Assent  and  the  Sure  Future,"  I  had  intended  to  write  a  supplementary 
article  on  the  undeveloped  point  of  implicit  middle  terms.  Circum- 
stances deferred  the  carrying  out  of  this  intention,  and  in  th^  mean- 
time the  charge  of  conceptualism  has  been  repeated.  Taking  the 
Archbishop's  words  then  as  an  inspiration,  I  feel  justified  in  once 
more  venturing  an  humble  effort  towards  the  clearing  up  of  Newman's 
position. 

It  may  be  granted  at  once  to  those  who  ask  it  that  Newman  was 
not  familiar  with  scholastic  philosophy.  Certain  it  is  that  his  books 
afiford  no  evidence  of  such  knowledge.  If  therefore  he  has  built 
an  independent  structure  complete  in  itself  yet  not  out  of  harmony 
with  scholastic  thought,  we  have  all  the  more  reason  to  admire  his 
genius.  When,  however,  it  is  remembered  how  Newman  and  the 
schoolmen  both  drew  so  largely  from  the  same  source,  namely  the 
Fathers,  such  harmony  is  less  to  be  wondered  at.  But  this  com- 
pleteness and  harmony  is  just  what  is  denied  to  him.  The  chief  of 
his  supposed  defects  is  that  he  has  left  out  of  accoimt  the  scholastic 
doctrine  of  universals.  A  less  modest  charge  goes  a  step  further 
and  reads  into  his  method  a  contradiction  of  one  of  the  best  elements 
of  scholastic  doctrine,  moderate  realism. 

The  difl5culty  arises  through  the  attempt  to  read  Newman  through 
scholastic  spectacles,  the  effort  to  express  Newman  forms  in  scholastic 
forms.  Indeed,  some  writers  have  been  at  considerable  pains  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Grammar  of  Assent  is  not  merely  a  translation 
or  re-statement  of  scholastic  doctrine.  But  I  beg  leave  to  ask  whether 
any  disciple  of  Newman  ever  claimed  that  it  was.  Anyone  who  holds 
such  a  view  must  miss  the  whole  point  of  the  book.  The  sole  object 
of  the  work  was  to  show  how,  without  having  recourse  to  the  scholastic 
method  or  any  other  theory  of  thought,  the  mind  could  arrive  at 
practical  certitude.  Over  and  over  again  did  Newman  say — and 
his  disciples  have  repeated  it  iisqve  ad  nauseam — that  his  intention 
was  not  to  formulate  a  theory  but  to  present  an  analysis  of  phenomena. 
His  age  had  acquired  a  distaste  for  a  priori  reasoning;  and  so  he  chose 
to  meet  it  on  its  own  groimd,  namely,  that  of  experience.    His  method 
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was  not  a  breaking  away,  either  conscious  or  unconscious,  from  the 
method  of  the  schools.    It  was  a  transcending  of  or  prescinding  from  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  chief  point  at  issue.  When  Newman  says 
that  the  mind  can  pass  from  the  concrete  to  the  concrete  without 
being  able  to  assign  any  reason  therefor,  does  he  thereby  imply  that 
the  mind  does  not  use  an  abstract  middle  term?  And  I  answer: 
not  necessarily  so. 

Let  us  state  the  question  in  scholastic  form  but  in  plain  English. 
A  universal  is  a  general  idea  which  is  common  to  many  things.  Thus 
the  general  idea  "brute"  is  common  to  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  lion, 
the  lamb,  the  camel  and  the  monkey.  The  general  idea  "man"  is 
common  to  Peter,  Paul,  William,  George  Washington  and  the  German 
Emperor.  Do  these  general  ideas  "brute"  and  "man"  as  thej  exist 
in  the  mind  possess  a  corresponding  generality  in  the  things  them- 
selves? Among  the  several  answers  which  have  been  given  to  this 
question,  there  are  two  which  concern  our  present  enquiry,  the  answer 
of  the  conceptualists  and  that  of  the  moderate  realists.  The  con- 
ceptualists  say  that  the  universality  exists  in  the  mind  but  has  no 
corresponding  universality  in  things.  The  moderate  realists  say 
that  the  universality  exists  in  the  mind,  but  that  this  universality 
is  derived  from  things  as  they  exist  outside  the  mind.  Thus  all  the 
individuals  of  a  species  have  a  nature  which  is  alike  in  each;  but 
such  nature  is  not  as  it  were  one  thing  existing  in  many,  but 
rather  many  similar  things  existing  in  the  various  individuals.  The 
difference  between  the  universality  as  it  exists  formally  in  the  mind 
and  the  universality  as  it  exists  fundamentally  in  the  thing  is  that^ 
in  the  former,  it  is  stripped  of  all  its  particular  notes.  Thus  "  brutal- 
ity," although  it  is  common  to  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  lion,  and  the  lamb, 
is  not  the  same  in  number,  but  the  same  in  kind.  This  view  of  the 
moderate  realist,  I  may  say  in  passing,  I  take  to  be  the  only  sane  one. 

The  correspondence  between  the  generality  in  the  mind  and 
the  generality  in  the  thing  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  ground- 
work of  all  science.  Still,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  only  a  theory, 
albeit  a  good  working  one.  Like  all  other  theories  it  must  be  modi- 
fied in  practice.  Other  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  accoimt. 
Theoretically,  all  bodies  fall  to  the  ground  at  the  same  rate  of  speed. 
Practically,  lead  falls  quicker  than  feathers.  The  circumstance  of 
the  surrounding  air  upsets  our  calculations.  So  also  is  it  with  our 
theory  of  thought.  Although  it  may  be  granted  that  there  is  a  true 
correspondence  between  the  abstract  universal  and  its  foundation 
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in  the  concrete,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  in  every  living  mind  the 
abstraction  corresponds  to  the  essence  in  the  thing  precisely  as  it  is 
supposed  to  do.  The  living  mind  may  receive  impressions  and  from 
those  impressions  form  in  itself  abstract  universals  which  de  facto  it 
cannot  formulate  and  express  in  words.  Thus  although  there  may 
be  a  constant  correspondence  between  the  essences  of  things  as  they 
exist  in  the  things  and  the  same  essences  as  they  exist  in  mind,  or 
better  still,  as  they  exist  in  the  mind  of  God;  yet  it  is  not  so  certain 
that  they  have  that  correspondence  when  the  abstraction  has  been 
made  by  this  or  that  living  human  mind.  In  other  words,  I  offer 
the  suggestion  of  "implicit  universals."  And  if  my  suggestion  be 
true  to  fact,  then  the  Grammar  of  Assent  has  thrown  a  new  light  on 
scholastic  philosophy. 

Before  this  suggestion  however  is  allowed  to  pass,  the  objection 
will  be  made  that  if  the  supposed  universal  is  not  explicit  then  the 
abstraction  has  not  been  made;  that  if  the  mind  cannot  formulate 
its  middle  term  of  the  syUogism,  then  no  middle  term  exists,  and  the 
<x)nclusion  is,  at  best,  a  shrewd  guess.  Thus,  for  instance.  Dr.  W.  G. 
Ward,  whilst  he  maintained  that  there  was  a  distinction  between 
implicit  and  expUcit  reasoning,  yet  claimed  that  the  reason  was  able 
to  formulate  everything  explicitly  that  it  held  implicitly.' 

At  the  outset  I  would  recall  Newman's  remark  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Grammar:  "In  this  Essay  I  treat  of  propositions  only  in  their 
bearing  on  concrete  matter."*  A  clear  line  must  be  drawn  between 
the  mind  considered  abstractly  as  a  function  separate  from  the  rest 
of  man  and  the  mind  in  working  order  as  it  is  in  any  given  normal 
living  man.  In  the  ideal  abstract  man,  the  process,  of  explicitating 
every  implicit  thought,  is  a  possibiUty.  In  the  real  concrete  man  it 
is  an  impossibility.  Or  to  express  the  matter  scholastically:  It  is 
possible  to  express  explicitly  what  is  held  implicitly:  I  distinguish; 
metaphysically  possible,  I  grant;  physically  possible,  I  deny;  and  I 
explain  the  distinction.  It  is  quite  easy  and  true  to  say  in  the  abstract 
that  what  is  implicit  must  have  its  counterpart  explicit.  It  is  possible 
to  take  one  little  experience  and  explicitate  that.  But  then  we  must 
remember  that  every  experience  of  the  human  soul  makes  an  im- 
pression on  the  soul.  Every  human  act  therefore,  in  greater  or  less 
d^ee,  characterizes  every  subsequent  human  act  and  is  characterized 
by  every  previous  human  act.    A  living  man  has  his  character  more 

*Essay8  on  the  Philosophy  of  Theism^  II,  131. 
^Grammar  of  Assent,  p.  7. 
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or  less  formed.  His  judgments  are  colored  by  his  character.  Now 
I  ask :  Can  any  living  normal  man  recall  the  multitudinous  nimib^ 
of  impressions  which  he  has  received  and  which  influence  his  implicit 
reasoning?  Can  he  marshal  in  explicit  array  all  the  particular  reasons 
which  go  to  make  up  the  justification  of  any  given  serious  judgment? 

I  shall  proceed  to  draw  out  an  example,  capable  of  wide  applica- 
tion, which  will  show  that,  at  least  in  many  cases,  the  reliability 
of  knowledge  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  faciUty  with  which  it  can  be 
converted  from  implicit  to  explicit  knowledge. 

A  certain  young  man  has  just  finished  his  studies  preparatory 
to  embarking  on  his  profession.  The  final  examination  has  left  him 
tired  and  unfit.  He  has  a  bad  cold  in  the  bargain,  and  a  severe  cou^. 
One  day  as  he  is  walking  in  the  garden  he  has  an  attack  of  haemoptysis. 
The  local  doctor  is  sent  for— a  man  with  a  brilliant  degree:  M.  D. 
Lond.  He  applies  the  stethoscope  but  hears  nothing.  He  advises 
the  young  man  to  keep  quiet  for  a  day  or  two,  take  a  week's  holiday, 
and  then  go  to  work.  The  advice  is  faithfully  followed.  After  a 
fortnight's  work  the  haemoptysis  appears  again,  this  time  much  more 
violently;  and  the  yoimg  man  is  carried  off  to  the  hospital.  The 
doctor  there  is  one  of  wide  general  experience  and  of  moderate  academic 
quaUfications.  He  applies  the  stethoscope  and  hears  the  most  alarm- 
ing sounds.  Indeed  the  case  is  pronoimced  serious,  if  not  quite  help- 
less. The  only  hope  is  a  sanatorium.  At  the  sanatorium  the  specialist 
applies  his  stethoscope.  Yes,  the  mischief  is  rather  bad,  but  it  can 
be  put  right  in  six  or  eight  months.  And  in  six  or  eight  months  it 
is  put  right. 

The  first  doctor  has  clear  ideas.  He  can  explicitate  his  knowledge 
quite  easily.  He  can  tell  you  the  exact  chapter  and  verse  in  his 
"General  Practitioner"  which  will  justify  his  advice.  Yet,  after 
all,  his  advice  is  worthless,  and  worse  than  worthless.  The  second 
doctor  has  read  his  books.  He  has  also  had  a  considerable  experience 
in  a  large  town.  He  has  examined  a  fairly  large  number  of  chests. 
He  has  made  his  abstractions  and  formed  explicit  judgments  as  each 
diagnosis  has  been  entered  in  the  day-book.  These  explicit  judg- 
ments have  each  made  an  impression  on  his  mind,  have  gone  to  form 
and  cultivate  the  illative  sense.  So  when  he  comes  to  diagnose  a 
fresh  case,  although  he  is  quite  unable,  physically,  hie  et  nunc,  to 
assign  all  the  reasons  for  his  judgment,  yet  his  judgment  is  sound 
and  reliable.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  his  knowledge  of  sanatoria 
is  confined  to  what  he  has  read  in  the  British  Medical  Journal.    It  is 
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"notionar'  and  not  "real."  It  is  explicit  enough,  for  has  he  not  seen 
the  article  by  Dr.  Jones,  who  himself  has  been  a  patient?  The  advice, 
however,  although  given  with  fears  and  misgivings,  happens  to  be 
correct.  The  third  doctor  has  experience,  both  of  diagnosis  and 
of  treatment.  His  life  of  study  and  observation  is  devoted  to  these. 
He  has  experience,  not  only  of  the  stethoscope  but  of  the  weighing 
machine,  the  thermometer,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  other  influences  which  bear  on  the  patient.  He  lives  with  his 
patients  and  directs  them  three  times  a  day  what  to  do.  He  looks 
at  his  patient  and  the  temperature  chart,  and  says:  "Walk  to  the 
Round  Tower  and  back  and  take  three  hours  over  it."  He  passes 
from  the  concrete  to  the  concrete,  but  he  is  no  more  able  to  assign 
particularly  all  his  reasons  than  he  is  able  to  coimt  the  grains  of  a 
handful  of  sand.  If  he  were  to  attempt  to  put  all  his  reasons  into 
syllogistic  form,  perhaps  with  an  infallible  memory  and  a  thousand 
years  at  his  disposal,  he  might  partially  succeed.  But  the  memory 
is  a  faculty  which  not  only  remembers  but  also  forgets.  Nor  does 
it  come  within  the  sphere  of  practical  affairs  to  give  a  detailed  rational 
account  of  every  rational  action.  That  were  metaphysically,  but 
not  physically  possible.  And  it  is  only  the  physically  possible,  namely, 
that  which  pertains  to  the  living  concrete  whole  man,  which  Newman 
contemplates  in  his  analysis  of  the  way  to  certitude. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  I  have  care- 
fully qualified  the  implicit  reasons  by  the  words  "particular"  and 
"detailed."  For  the  expert  doctor  might  reply  that  he  had  a  very 
explicit  reason  for  his  action,  namely  the  experience  of  twenty  years. 
That,  however,  would  only  be  another  way  of  saying  tliat  his  illative 
sense  was  able  to  pass  general  judgments  on  all  his  past  particular 
judgments;  for,  let  it  be  repeated  a  thousand  times,  the  illative  sense 
is  nothing  but  the  reason  acting  in  its  perfection.  It  may  be  noticed 
also  that  Newman  takes  the  precaution  not  to  exclude  the  implicit 
middle  term.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  genius,  in  which  natural  inference 
or  implicit  reasoning  is  found  in  greater  perfection,  he  says :  "  It  is 
difficult  to  avoid  calling  such  clear  presentments  by  the  name  of 
instinct;  and  I  think  they  may  be  so  called,  if  by  instinct  be  under- 
stood, not  a  natural  sense,  one  and  the  same  in  all  and  incapable  of 
cultivation,  but  a  perception  of  facts  without  assignable  media  of 
perceiving."*  Therefore  it  is  not  that  he  denies  the  media  of  perceiving 
but  that  he  is  imable  to  formulate  them,  i   The  fact  that  he  uses  the 

*nnd.  p.  334. 
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word  "assignable"  shows  that  he  is  conscious  of  something  which 
may  in  reality  be  a  middle  term  or  imiversal,  but  which,  not  coming 
within  the  sphere  of  phenomena,  could  not  be  taken  intb  account  in 
an  analysis  of  phenomena.  It  was  therefore  with  my  eyes  wide  open 
to  the  necessity  of  the  universal  that  I  wrote  of  formal  inference  in 
my  article  in  the  Dublin  Review:  "It  may  be  said  to  be  a  method 
of  passing  from  one  concrete  proposition  to  another  without  the  use 
of  any  tangible  middle  term/'*  The  position  then  which  I  take  up 
is  that  in  natural  reasoning  the  mind  does  follow  the  rules  of  thought, 
it  does  use  universals,  it  does  use  abstract  middle  terms;  that  those 
rules  of  thought,  universals  and  abstract  middle  terms  are,  meta- 
physically speaking,  all  capable  of  being  explicitly  accounted  for; 
but  that,  physically  speaking,  such  explicitation  is  impossible  in  the 
concrete  living  man.  It  could  be  accomplished  by  the  perfect  himian 
mind  of  Christ  aided  by  Divinity,  but  not  by  the  minds  of  ordinary 
mortals  such  as  we  experience  men  to  be. 

It  will  be  convenient  now,  perhaps,  to  examine  a  few  of  the  sup- 
posed conceptualistic  expressions  of  Newman.  Thus  he  says:  "In- 
ference is  conditional,  because  a  conclusion  at  least  implies  the  assimip- 
tion  of  premises,  and  still  more,  because  in  concrete  matter,  on  which 
I  am  engaged,  demonstration  is  impossible."*  From  this  it  will  be 
argued  that  since  demonstration  is  claimed  to  be  possible  only  in  the 
abstract  and  not  in  the  concrete  the  consequence  must  be  that  there 
is  no  correspondence  between  the  universal  in  the  mind  and  its  founda- 
tion in  the  thing.  Nay,  it  will  be  urged  that  this  discrepancy  is  ex- 
pressly asserted,  as  witness  the  following:  "All  things  in  the  exterior 
world  are  unit  and  individual,  and  are  nothing  else;  but  the  mind 
not  only  contemplates  those  unit  realities  as  they  exist,  but  has  the 
gift  by  an  act  of  creation,  of  bringing  before  it  abstractions  and  gen- 
eralizations, which  have  no  existence,  no  counterpart  out  of  it."' 
Surely,  it  will  be  said,  there  does  not  need  much  forcing  to  see  con- 
ceptualism  there.  No!  Nor  to  see  moderate  realism  there  either. 
When  Newman  says  that  the  abstractions  and  generalizations  created 
by  the  mind  have  no  existence  or  counterpart  out  of  it,  what  he  evident- 
ly means  is  that  they  have  no  formal  existence  a  parte  rei.  Thus  the 
statement,  if  it  touches  the  doctrine  of  universals  at  all,  merely  gives 
the   denial   to   exaggerated   realism.    William   of   Champeaux,   and 

»July,  1905,  p.  119. 
•Grammar  of  Assent,  p.  8. 
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after  him  Laforet  and  Ubaghs,  taught  that  the  universal  existed  in 
the  individual  things  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  individuals  of  a 
given  species  not  only  had  natures  similar  to  each  other  but  that 
they  shared  a  nature  which  was  in  reaUty  all  one  thing.  It  was, 
according  to  them,  just  as  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity 
share  one  individual  nature.  But  it  is  precisely  this  that  Newman 
denies  in  the  passage  in  question.  He  is  dealing  with  things  as  they 
are  in  the  concrete;  and  a  concrete  thing  can  not  be  dissected.  Then 
the  xmiversal  and  the  essence  are  foimd  to  correspond,  and  moderate 
realism  is  saved.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  passage  under 
consideration.  That  has  regard  only  to  the  concrete.  Therefore 
it  is  that  we  may  say  that  in  concrete  riiatter  demonstration  is  impos- 
sible. Demonstration  requires  a  middle  term  by  which  to  pass  over 
from  premiss  to  conclusion.  But  middle  terms  are  abstractions  and 
exist  only  in  the  mind.  Therefore  only  when  dealing  with  abstractions 
can  we  deal  with  demonstrations.    In  dealing  with  concretes  the 

• 

mind  contemplates  similarities.  Therefore,  the  concretes,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  concretes,  can  produce  only  a  number  of  probabilities, 
the  accumulation  of  which  begets  practical  certitude;  though  on  the 
other  hand,  irfso  far  as  they  have  in  them  the  foundations  of  universals, 
and  in  so  far  as  those  universals  are  correctly  abstracted  by  the  living 
mind,  they  produce  demonstration.  But,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  this 
latter  process  is  a  beautiful  theory  which  is  considerably  modified  by 
the  circumstances  of  actual  busy  human  life. 

Again:  "...  though  I  may  have  eaten  a  himdred  peaches 
in  times  past,  the  impression  which  remains  on  my  memory  of  the 
flavor,  may  be  of  any  of  them,  of  the  ten,  twenty,  thirty  units,  as 
the  case  may  be,  not  a  general  notion,  distinct  from  every  one  of  them, 
and  formed  from  all  of  them  by  a  fabrication  of  my  mind.""  The 
objector  may  here  urge  that  the  author  is  once  more  ignoring  that 
abstraction  which  everybody  makes  who  constitutes  himself  a  con- 
noisseiu-  in  peaches.  To  that  I  answer:  Yes,  when  people  judge 
of  peaches  in  the  abstract,  but  not  necessarily  so  when  they  judge  of 
peaches  in  the  concrete.  Indeed  Newman  expressly  makes  this 
important  reservation  in  the  words  inmiediately  preceding:  *^Nor 
need  such  an  image  be  in  any  sense  an  abstraction."  The  mind  may 
make  the  abstraction,  but  it  does  not  do  so  necessarily.  Thus  I  may 
recall  the  phantasm  of  the  flavor  of  a  peach  which  phantasm  may 
arise  from  the  most  luscious  individual  I  have  tasted,  without  neces- 
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saxily  making  the  abstraction  of  a  universal.  On  the  other  hand 
I  may  make  the  abstraction  and  use  it,  and  compare  it  with  the  abstrac- 
tions drawn  from  other  phantasms.  It  is  in  this  point  that  is  found 
the  psychological  justification  of  those  literateurs  who  express  the 
sensations  of  one  sense  in  terms  of  those  of  another.  By  abstracting 
from  Goimod's  music  and  from  scented  toilet  water,  both  are  reduced 
to  immateriality,  and  so,  without  doing  violence  to  language,  they 
may  be  compared  and  fo\md  quite  like  each  other. 

Once  more,  after  illustrating  the  phenomena  of  passing  from 
particulars  to  generals,  from  images  to  notions,  the  author  says: 
''In  processes  of  this  kind  we  regard  things,  not  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, but  mainly  as  they  stand  in  relation  to  each  other.  We  look 
at  nothing  simply  for  its  own  sake;  we  cannot  look  at  any  one  thing 
without  keeping  our  eyes  on  a  multitude  of  other  things  besides. 
'  Man '  is  no  longer  what  he  really  is,  an  individual  presented  to  us  by 
oiu-  senses,  but  as  we  read  him  in  the  light  of  those  comparisons  and 
contrasts  which  we  have  made  him  suggest  to  us.  He  is  attenuated 
into  an  aspect,  or  relegated  to  his  place  in  a  classification,  llius 
his  appellation  is  made  to  suggest,  not  the  real  being  which  he  is  in 
this  or  that  specimen  of  himself,  but  a  definition.  If  I  might  use  a 
harsh  metaphor,  I  should  say  he  is  made  the  logarithm  of  his  true 
self,  and  in  that  shape  is  worked  with  the  ease  and  satisfaction  of 
logarithms."  Now  I  confess  that  with  regard  to  this  example  I 
think  I  should  have  to  use  force,  and  violent  force,  in  order  to  con- 
strue it  into  a  conceptualistic  expression.  Yet  the  suggestion  has 
been  made.  The  comparison  is  between  the  mental  universal  and 
the  living  concrete  man,  and  not  with  the  nature  existing  in  him. 
Consequently  the  passage  has  no  more  to  do  with  conceptualism  than 
it  has  to  do  with  moderate  realism  or  the  categoric  imperative  or  the 
polarisation  of  light. 

The  same  distinction  between  the  concrete  and  the  abstract 
man  serves  also  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  the  supposed  confusion  or 
rather  identification  of  sense  and  intellect.  "After  all,  man  is  nU 
a  reasoning  animal;  he  is  a  seeing,  feeling,  contemplating,  acting 
animal."*  In  the  dissected  abstract  man,  of  course  we  can  separate 
sensation  from  intellect  and  say  that  the  corresponding  essences  of 
each  are  different  in  kind  and  not  merely  in  degree.  But  in  the  con- 
crete living  man  we  must  admit  that,  though  they  are  essentially 
distinct,  yet  they  are  most  intimately  mingled  together.    They  are 
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faculties  of  the  same  undivided  indivisible  simple  soul.  The  inferring 
faculty  may  be  thought  of  as  stripped  of  all  association  with  sensation; 
but  in  the  living  man  it  is  never  so  stripped.  In  the  concrete  man 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  thought,  such  for  instance  as  there  is 
in  the  concrete  angel.  Substantially  speaking,  sensation  only  fur- 
nishes data  for  the  mind  to  act  upon  and  the  mind  controls  the  sensa- 
tion. But  speaking  accidentally,  sensation  has  a  certain  amoimt  of 
control  over  the  mind.  Indeed  that  is  one  of  the  saddest  facts  of  our 
fallen  condition.  And  it  is  the  endeavor  of  the  mind  to  obtain  complete 
control  over  sensation  which  constitutes  the  warfare  of  the  Christian. 
The  difference,  therefore,  between  the  concrete  man  and  the  concrete 
brute  is  that  the  man  has  a  mind  which,  for  the  most  part,  controls 
his  sensations,  whilst  the  brute  has  no  mind  at  all  to  control  its  sensa- 
tions. In  fact,  it  may  be  readily  admitted  that  man,  in  so  far  as  his 
reason  is  controlled  by  his  sensation,  does  share  in  the  nature  of  the 
brutes. 

There  is,  however,  another  Very  large  class  of  experiences  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  which  are  neither  mere  sensations  nor  yet 
<5onsciously  reflex  thought.  It  is  that  large  class  of  impressions  of 
the  mind  which  are  never  reflected  upon.  Newman  calls  them  "simple 
assents,"  as  distinguished  from  "complex  assents.''  "Indeed,  I  may 
fairly  say,"  he  wiites,  "that  those  assents  which  we  give  with  a  direct 
knowledge  of  what  we  are  doing  are  few  compared  with  the  multitude 
of  like  acts  which  pass  through  our  minds  in  long  succession  without 
our  observing  them.  That  mode  of  assent  which  is  exercised  thus 
unconsciously,  I  may  call  simple  assent,  and  of  it  I  have  treated  in 
the  foregoing  section;  but  now  I  am  going  to  speak  of  such  assents 
as  must  be  made  consciously  and  deliberately,  and  which  I  shall  call 
complex  or  reflex  assents.'"'  Are  these  simple  assents  valueless  in 
the  building  up  of  knowledge?  No.  They  do  influence  all  subsequent 
judgments,  though  they  do  not  carry  the  same  weight  as  the  complex 
assents.  The  faculty  which  appraises  their  value  is  the  illative  sense, 
that  is,  the  reason  working  on  the  implicit  as  well  as  on  the  explicit 
knowledge,  the  reason  taking  the  whole  experience  of  the  Uving  concrete 
man  into  account.  This  is  also  the  answer  to  the  charge  that  New- 
man imdervalued  evidence.  It  was  not  that  he  imdervalued  objective 
or  explicit  evidence,  but  that  he  put  it  in  its  proper  place.  If  man 
must  judge  on  evidence,  then  let  him  take  all  the  evidence  into  his 
reckoning,  subjective  as  well  as  objective,  implicit  as  well  as  explicit. 

"•Ibid.  p.  189. 
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I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  the  neglect  of  this  large  class  of 
implicit  and  purely  subjective  evidence  which  leads  some  men  to 
find  a  stronger  spring  of  action  in  abstractions  than  in  realities.  They 
are,  I  think,  chiefly  those  whose  tasks  and  interests  lead  them  to  the 
abstract  sciences.  Then  by  education  and  occupation  they  come  to 
be  so  absorbed  in  abstractions  that  these  things  become  to  them  the 
"realities"  of  life;  whilst  sordid  things  such  as  bread  and  butter 
and  work  and  wages  are  little  more  to  them  than  "notions."  Indeed, 
it  is  the  part  of  ecclesiastical  superiors  to  keep  their  eyes  respectively 
on  the  men  with  speculative  minds  and  those  with  practical  minds. 
The  former  make  good  professors;  the  latter,  good  procurators  and 
administrators.  If  the  former  seem  to  predominate  in  the  literary 
world  it  is  because  they  happen  to  have  more  time  and  opportunity 
to  write  articles  and  text-books.  And  it  is  they  who,  if  they  ever 
changed  their  opinions  at  all,  would  rather  be  converted  by  the  smart 
syllogism,  although  probably  even  they  would  not  exclude  the  less 
strictly  logical  basis  of  conviction.     ' 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  in  insisting  on  these  distinc- 
tions between  abstract  truth  and  concrete,  between  explicit  truth 
and  implicit,  there  is  a  principle  at  issue  of  far  more  importance  than 
even  the  vindication  of  the  fair  name  of  Newman.  It  is  the  right  of 
those  who  favor  the  subjective  method  of  apologetic  to  pursue  their 
work  without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  heterodoxy.  It  is  the  right 
of  those  who  seek  the  Catholic  truth  by  the  more  personal  way — and 
they  constitute  by  far  the  great  majority  of  our  converts — to  do  so 
without  afterwards  being  considered  only  half-converted.  There  is 
a  head-logic  and  there  is  a  heart-logic.  They  are  not  contradictory; 
they  are  complementary.  The  syllogism  has  its  place  in  the  great 
scheme  of  truth,  but  it  is  only  the  skeleton  of  truth.  The  sinews 
must  be  laid  upon  it,  the  flesh  must  grow  over  it,  skin  must  cover  it, 
the  spirit  of  life  must  be  breathed  into  it.  Logic  is  necessary  for  the 
right  expression  of  thoughts.  Rhetoric,  and  rhetoric  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  is  necessary  for  the  right  impression  of  thought.  As 
wax  must  be  melted  before  the  seal  can  be  impressed  upon  it,  so  must 
the  human  soul  be  prepared  for  the  Christian  revelation.  If,  as  has 
been  declared  by  the  Christian  Church  from  the  beginning,  the  soul 
was  made  for  God,  then  there  must  be  in  each  individual  soul  a  detailed 
exigency  for  the  detailed  truths  of  faith.  And  it  is  the  honest  humble 
endeavor  of  the  school  of  subjective  apologists  to  make  a  scientific 
presentment  of  that  exigency.   After  all,  the  master-piece  of  St.  Thomas- 
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is' but  a  Svmma,  a  synopsis.  It  needs  a  Newman  to  show  ns  how  to 
breathe  into  it  the  spirit  of  life.  It  is  possible  to  be  a  thorough-going 
disciple  of  St.  Thomas  and  of  Cardinal  Newman  at  the  same  time. 
The  name  of  Newman  stands  imquestionably  for  a  sign  of  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  Catholic  priesthood.  Similarly  it  may  be  held  up  for 
a  sign  of  the  right  to  approach  the  Uving  Truth  as  Christ  said  it  must 
be  approached,  not  first  by  reason  and  syllogism,  but  first  by  the 
whole  heart  and  the  whole  soul  and  the  whole  strength,  and  lastly 
•''with  aUjhy^mind." 

Thomas  J.  Gerrard. 


THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM  OF 

THE  BIBLE: 

V.    ITS  RELATIOir  TO  TRADITION. 

Francis  E.  Gigot,  D.  D. 

As  any  other  branch  of  human  science,  the  Higher  Criticism  of 
the  Bible  aims  at  reaching  positive  conclusions  and  doing  constructive 
work.  The  aim  of  its  true  exponents  is  not  to  destroy,  but  to  build 
up.  Their  ambition  is  to  contribute  to  the  actual  advance  of  Biblical 
knowledge  by  means  of  the  best  and  latest  methods  of  scientific  inquiry. 
For  this  great  and  worthy  purpose,  they  gather  up  data  from  every  avail- 
able source  of  information,  ascertain  facts,  test  ancient  and  modem  views,^ 
put  forth  conjectures,  frame  theories,  and  produce  valuable  works 
of  all  kinds  and  sizes.  Truth-lovers,  they  welcome  any  and  every 
particle  of  truth  embodied  in  old  or  new  positions,  and  shrink  not 
from  the  toil  necessary  to  make  sure  that  their  own  conclusions  are 
correct  and  to  impart  them  to  others.  In  thus  acting,  they  are  con- 
scious of  doing  what  is  universally  allowed  to  biologists,  psychologists, 
historians,  theologians,  etc.,  in  their  respective  departments  of  human 
knowledge,  and  consequently  resent  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  Ration- 
alistic with  which  their  cvsn  cflforts  and  ccnclusicns  are  freely  branded 
by  men  little,  if  at  all,  conversant  with  the  vast  and  important  field 
of  Biblical  Criticism. 

Of  course,  if  the  questions  mooted  by  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the 
Bible  belonged  to  the  sacred  sphere  of  Revealed  doctrine,  they  could 
not  be  controverted  by  any  one  without  making  him  chargeable  with 
the  taint  of  Rationalism.  In  vain  would  he  protest  against  such  an 
accusation,  the  very  fact  that  he  dared  to  lay  an  impious  hand  upon 
what  pertains  essentially  to  the  Catholic  Faith  would  stand  against 
him  as  an  undeniable  proof  of  his  rash  audacity.  But  if  there  be  a 
well-ascertained  fact,  it  is  that  the  questions  of  authorship,  date, 
literary  kind,  method  of  composition,  etc.,  that  is,  the  questions  dis- 
cussed by  the  Higher  Critics  of  the  Bible,  do  not  belong  to  the  sacred 
deposit  of  Revelation.  They  naturally  fall  wdthin  the  province  of 
literary  and  historical  criticism,  and  consequently  one  may  freely 
deal  with  them  anent  the  various  books  which  make  up  the  Bible,. 
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provided  he  be  careful  not  to  go  against  the  divine  character  of  the 
insph-ed  writings. 

And  yet,  there  is  abroad  a  more  or  less  definite  impression  that 
the  student  of  the  Higher  Criticism  underrates  the  value  of  "Tradi- 
tion," that  his  attitude  towards  it  is  that  of  an  open,  or  at  least  covert,, 
and  in  any  case  unjustified,  hostility.  His  positions,  as  a  Higher 
Critic,  are  regarded  at  once  with  an  instinctive  suspicion,  and  the 
integrity  of  his  faith  is  considered  as  more  or  less  compromised.  He  is- 
looked  upon  as  an  unsafe  man,  who,  carried  away  by  his  love  of 
novelty  ventures  to  set  himself  up. against  a  tradition  which  goea 
back  to  the  Jews  of  old,  and  which  as  a  Catholic  he  should  respect 
and  defend.  The  difficulties  which,  he  thinks,  offset  that  venerable 
tradition  have  been  examined  and  disposed  of  by  a  host  of  writera 
during  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  that  tradition  fully 
remains  in  possession.  In  a  word,  tradition  is  unquestionably  correct,, 
is  the  standard  of  truth  in  Biblical  matters,  and  consequently,  neither 
he,  nor  any  body  else,  can  have  a  just  reason  to  depart  from  its  authori- 
tative teachings. 

Confronted  with  such  undoubted  and  'wide-spread  distrust  of,  and 
opposition  to,  himself  and  his  method  of  work  and  his  conclusions,  the 
Higher  Critic  of  the  Bible  may  well  wonder  if  he  has  taken  the  right 
view  of  the  relation  that  actually  exists  between  tradition  and  his 
own  branch  of  Biblical  Criticism.  Puzzled  he  may  well  feel,  when 
he  realizes  that  people  at  large  expect  practically  that  he  shall  ascribe 
the  same  infallibility  to  the  pronouncements  of  tradition  concerning 
mere  literary  and  historical  questions,  as  to  the  sacred  teaching  of 
tradition  regarding  doctrinal  and  moral  matters.  Astounded  he 
may  well  be,  when  he  finds  himself  treated  as  an  enemy  of  human 
tradition, — the  only  one  here  in  question, — because  he  does  not  follow 
it  blindly,  because  he  complies  with  his  duty  as  a  man  of  science,, 
when,  before  endorsing  tradition  fully,  he  wishes  to  make  sure  that  it 
fulfils  all  the  conditions  required  for  its  validity.  Provoked  too  he 
may  feel  tempted  to  be,  at  the  thought  that  his  orthodoxy  will  be 
suspected  as  soon  as  he  sets  aside  or  even  simply  modifies  a  time- 
honored  and  widely-received  opinion,  although  he  acts  thus  out  of 
a  desire  to  use  exclusively  sound  and  tried  material  in  rearing  the 
edifice  of  scriptural  science.  But  whatever  his  feelings,  he  clearly 
sees  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  rashness,  heterodoxy,  etc.,  and  that  he  is 
entitled  to  consider  his  view  of  the  relation  existing  between  traditioa 
and  the  Higher  Criticism  as  decidedly  more  correct  than  that  of  his. 
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opponents.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  he  will  therefore  start  on 
his  study  of  the  questions  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible  by 
consulting  ancient  traditions,  and  also  by  probing  them,  fully  deter- 
mined to  abide  by  their  verdict  if  he  finds  them  solid,  and  only  to  the 
^extent  they  are  really  so.  In  the  future,  as  in-the  past,  he  will  examine 
them  most  carefully:  if  he  finds  upon  testing  them,  that  they  are  only 
partly  correct,  he  will  preciously  treasure  up  their  actual  amoimt  of 
truth,  diligently  add  to  it  whatever  particle  of  truth  he  may  detect 
in  his  other  sources  of  information,  and  thus  secure  a  re-statement 
•of  traditions  that  will  make  them  acceptable  to  his  fellow-workers; 
if  on  the  contrary,  the  examination  forces  him  to  regard  those  traditions 
^is  groundless  and  unreliable,  he  will  courageously  discard  them,  saying: 
mihi  amicus  Plato,  mihi  magis  arnica  Veritas. 

In  thus  acting  towards  traditional  positions,  the  BibUcal  scholar 
views  their  relation  to  the  Higher  Criticism  in  a  sober,. matter-of-fact 
way.  He  assumes,  and  indeed  justly,  that  tradition  anent  the  human 
element  of  the  sacred  writings  must  be  given  a  hearing  because  it 
may  be  right,  and  must  be  accepted  to  the  extent  in  which  it  is  right. 
The  only  thing  he  declines  to  do,  is  to  take  for  granted  that  a  traditional 
Tiew  concerning  the  author,  date,  literary  kind,  method  of  composition, 
integrity,  historical  setting,  etc.,  of  an  ancient  production,  must  be 
correct  always,  and  in  every  deatil,  and  that  the  Higher  Criticism 
whose  real  business  it  is  to  deal  scientifically  with  such  literary  and 
historical  questions,  has  but  to  bow  its  head  before  tradition,  and  to 
abide  by  all  its  dicta,  right  or  wTong.  And,  indeed,  why  should  he 
be  baldly  requested  to  change  his  view  of  the  matter?  Is  it  not  pre- 
cisely in  virtue  of  such  a  relation  between  tradition  and  literary  and 
historical  Criticism,  that,  in  dealing  with  the  literary  productions  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  learned  Benedictines  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  gave  to  the  world  their  masterly  critical  editions 
of  the  Fathers  and  Writers  of  the  Church?  Would  those  able  editors 
have  done  anything  comparable  to  their  actual  work,  if  they  had  felt 
bound  implicitly  to  trust  traditional  views  concerning  the  authorship, 
date,  etc.,  of  the  ancient  Christian  literature?  And  why  should  the 
Higher  Critic  of  the  Bible  be  expected  to  consider  the  traditional 
positions  of  the  Jews  of  old  anent  their  national  Uterary  products,  as 
necessarily  more  trustworthy  than  those  of  the  ancient  Christians 
regarding  the  various  literary  works  of  the  great  Ecclesiastical  authors? 

Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  claim  that  the  ancient  Jews  actually  knew, 
sX  the  beginning  of  their  tradition  concerning  a  particular  book  of 
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Holy  Writ,  the  name  of  its  author.    Easy  also  is  it  to  assume  that  the- 
name  of  the  author  once  ascertained  has  been  faithfully  transmitted 
in  the  course  of  ages  without  the  least  variation.    But  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  prove  that  the  Jewish  tradition  connected  with  several 
sacred  Writings  of  the  Old  Testament  fulfils  these  two  conditions,  as 
it  plainly  should  do  to  deserve  full  credence  with  regard  to  the  question' 
of  authorship.    Very  easy  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  show  that  time 
and  again,  with  regard  to  this  first  and  foremost  question  of  Criticism, 
Jewish  tradition  cannot  be  implicitly  trusted,  because  clearly  deficient 
in  these  two  requisites  for  a  sound  tradition.    How,  for  instance,  can^ 
Jewish  tradition  be  believed  when  it  ascribes  from  of  old  to  the  prophet 
Samuel  the  authorship  of  our  first  two  books  of  Kings  (i,  ii  Samuel),* 
since  they  record  his  very  death,  and  numberless  facts  subsequent 
to  his  lifetime,  and  when  at  a  later  date,  ancient  rabbis  admit  a  three- 
fold authorship  manifestly  opposed  to  the  unity  of  plan  observable 
throughout  these  inspired  books?    Again,  in  regarding  Josue  as  the 
author  of  the  book  which  bears  his  name,  Jewish  tradition  cannot  be- 
seriously  considered  as  correct,   since  that  sacred  Writing  relates 
Josue's  death  and  bm-ial,  and  contains  other  traces  of  a  date  later  than 
Josue's  time.    In  like  manner,  the  authorship  of  the  whole  book  of 
Psalms  must  not,  in  spite  of  the  ancient  Jewish  tradition  to  that  efifect,. 
be  referred  to  King  David,  even  as  a  collector  of  all  those  inspired 
hymns,  because  it  includes  such  poems  as  Ps.  136  (Heb.  137)  which 
plainly  describes  the  Babylonian  Captivity  (several  centuries  after 
David)  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  as  Ps.  78  (Heb.  79)  of  which  our 
Douay  Version  itself  says  that  "it  seems  to  belong  to  the  time  of  the 
Machabees."    The  Jewish  ascript  c  n  of  all  the  Proverbs  to  Solomon 
is  likewise  untrue,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  contains 
minor  collections  attributed  in  the  book  itself  to  other  writers.    With 
regard  to  the  book  of  Esther,  the  most  authorized  tradition  among^ 
the  Jews  is  to  the  effect  that  it  was  written  by  the  Great  Synagogve,. 
>¥hereby  is  meant  a  body  of  Jewish  rabbis  whose  mission  it  was  to 
settle  the  questions  relative  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  but  whose  exist- 
ence is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful. 

How  then,  one  may  naturally  ask,  does  it  come  to  pass  that  the- 
Higher  Critics  of  the  Bible  are  denied  the  liberty  of  questioning  the 
authorship  of  certain  books  in  virtue  of  a  tradition  that  often  breaks 
down  before  ascertained  facts?  In  answer  to  this  pertinent  question 
we  will  simply  quote  the  following  words  of  A.  Condamin,  S.  J.,  (Etudes, 
Nov.  20, 1906,  p.  535  sq.) :    '*  In  works  on  Introduction  and  in  Diction- 
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ary  articles  written  by  Catholics  during  the  course  of  the  last  century, 
the  objections  against  ascribing  the  Holy  Writings  to  the  traditional 
authors  are  refuted  ex  professo,  on  principle,  in  virtue  of  a  previous 
conviction  that  the  Jewish  tradition  is  reliable  and  almost  infallible 
in  this  matter,  and  that  it  must  be  maintained  at  any  cost.  The 
diflBculties  are  bound  to  disappear:  they  have  not,  they  must  not 
have,  they  cannot  have  any  serious  value.  As  they  are  set  forth  by 
men  in  such  a  frame  of  mind,  it  is  rare  or  even  impossible  that  those 
diflBculties  should  appear  in  their  true  light  and  with  all  their  force. 
But  what  does  it  matter?  since,  after  all,  they  must  give  way  before 
the  traditional  position.  .    .    . 

"In  Biblical,  as  in  theological  matters,  Manuals  have  proved  very 
injurious.  Manuals  deal  with  a  large  number  of  topics  in  a  few  words, 
and  hence  rapidly  and  at  times  superficially.  They  are  not  the  proper 
place  for  the  learned  discussion  of  a  new  theory.  The  author  abides 
by  the  opinions  which  are  ascertained,  or  rather,  by  those  that  are 
commonly  received,  in  order  not  to  arouse  opposition  or  shock  the 
reader;  and  he  acts  wisely  when  he  writes  for  children,  for  yoimg 
students,  for  men  who  do  not  need  a  more  complete  information. 
The  misfortime  is  that  the  authol*  gets  into  the  habit  of  taking  his 
positions  somewliat  hastily,  of  considering  them  too  readily  as  un- 
assailable, of  disposing  of  his  adversary  in  a  few  short  sentences  whose 
tone,  categorical  if  not  disdainful,  finally  persuades  him  that  his  own 
thesis  is  solidly  proved,  and  that  every  other  view  is  false,  A^Tong  or 
even  dangerous.  In  order  to  be  consistent  with  himself,  he  defends 
the  same  conclusions,  with  the  same  ardor,  in  other  works;  and  finally 
cherishes  them  with  a  kind  of  passion  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Few  and  admirable  indeed  are  those  who,  after  having  long  admitted 
and  defended  certain  traditional  opinions  which  they  deemed  correct, 
though  perfectly  free,  have  the  breadth  of  mind  necessary  to  revise 
their  earlier  views  by  means  of  a  persevering  study,  and,  if  they  find 
out  their  error,  have  the  power  of  will  required  to  surrender  to  truth 
cost  what  it  may.''* 

Thus  then,  according  to  the  learned  Jesuit  just  quoted,  it  is  not 
true  to  say  that  the  Jewish  tradition  regarding  authorship  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  by  Catholic  WTiters  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  proved  in  all  points  reliable.    The  Higher  Critic  of  the  Bible 


*The  latest  scholar  who  has  thus  courageously  modified  his  views  is  Jos.  Knaben- 
baucr.  S.  J.,  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  **  Cursus  ScriptursB  "  published  by  the 
Pathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
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knows  this  well,  and  therefore  persists  in  claiming  that  his  view  of 
the  relation  existing  between  tradition  and  his  special  branch  of  Biblical 
Criticism,  is  correct :  tradition  maybe  right;  it  may  be  wrong;  whence 
it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  student  of  the  Higher  Critism  to  examine 
its  testimony,  and  to  abide  by  it  to  the  precise  extent  in  which  it  is 
foimd  trustworthy. 

That  the  data  of  Jewish  tradition  regarding  authorship  are  not 
necessarily  such  as  to  preclude  all  inquiry  into  their  exact  value,  and 
to  forbid  all  rejection  of  that  value  when  they  prove  incorrect,  may 
be  showTi  in  several  other  ways  by  the  Higher  Critic  of  the  Bible. 
First  of  all,  he  may  point  to  the  variations  of  the  Jewish  tradition 
itself  as  telling  in  favor  of  his  view.    If  the  Jewish  doctors  had  con- 
sidered tradition  as  to  authorship  as  absolutely  binding,  they  would 
not  have  departed  from  its  testimony  once  it  was  ascertained.    Now, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  we  find  them  questioning,  modifying,  and  even 
setting  aside  altogether,  a  traditional  position,  when  it  does  not  seem 
to  tally  with  the  data  of  Holy  Writ.    And  indeed,  who  can  reasonably 
blame  them  for  not  regarding  as  absolutely  true  th^ir  primitive  tradition 
respecting  Moses'  full  authorship  of  "the  Law,"  for  admitting  a  dual 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  since  the  Pentateuch  records  Moses*^ 
death  and  burial?    Who  can  reasonably  blame  them  for  questioning 
and  rejecting  the  traditional  testimony  to  the  authorship  of  Ps.  138^ 
(Heb.  139)  which  ascribes  it  to  Adam  regardless  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  question  of  Adam's  mother  in  the  contents  of  that  Psalm?    In  the 
second  place,  the  Higher  Critic  of  the  Bible  may  bid  his  opponents^ 
consider  how  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  ancient  ecclesiastical 
writers  act  towards  the  Jewish  tradition  concerning  the  authorship 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.    As  a  rule,  they  simply  abide  by  the  title 
or  inscription  to  a  book  as  it  is  found  in  their  own  translations  of  the 
Old  Testament,  when  that  title  or  inscription  contains  a  man's  name, 
and  thus  their  view  usually  coincides  with  that  of  Jewish  tradition. 
It  is  manifestly  in  virtue  of  this  that  they  have  referred  the  Lamenta- 
tions to  the  prophet  Jeremias;  all  the  Psalms  to  David;  all  the  Proverbs 
to  Solomon;  etc.    But  when  the  title  bears  a  woman's  name,  as  is  the 
case  with  Esther  and  Ruth,  or  has  no  distinct  name  inscribed,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  books  of  Kings,  either  they  say  nothing  concerning^ 
its  author,  or  feel  free  enough  to  speak  of  authorship  irrespectively 
of  the  data  of  Jewish  tradition.    Thus,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
ascribed  to  a  particular  author  the  book  of  Ruth,  although  the  data 
of  Jewish  tradition  are  in  favor  of  Samuel  as  its  writer.    Again,  while 
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the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Jews  refers  the  authorship  of  Esther  to 
ithe  Great  Synagogue,  Clement  of  Alexandria  considers  Mardochai  as 
the  author  of  that  sacred  Writing,  on  the  basis  of  Esther  ix,  20,  whereas 
Eusebius,  St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Isidore,  etc.,  ascribe 
the  composition  of  Esther  to  Esdras.  With  regard  to  the  book  of 
Job,  although  Jewish  tradition  regards  Moses  as  its  author,  St.  Ephrem 
^nd  St.  Gregory  think  that  Job  is  the  writer  as  well  as  the  hero  of  the 
poem.  In  view  of  these  facts,  and  of  others  that  could  be  set  forth, 
the  Higher  Critic  of  the  Bible  may  well  argue  that  if  Jewish  tradition 
has  thus  been  treated  in  the  Christian  Church  by  her  great  Fathers 
and  writers,  he  should  not  be  found  fault  with  for  departing  from  it 
when  he  knows  that  there  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  doing  so.  In  the 
''  third  place,  appeal  may  be  made  by  the  student  of  the  Higher  Criticism 
of  the  Bible  to  the  conduct  of  such  conservative  scholars  as  Fathers 
Clair,  Gillet,  Kaulen,  Vigouroux,  etc.  During  the  course  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  these  writers  whose  orthodoxy  is  beyond  all  suspicion, 
have  deliberately  gone  against  the  positions  of  the  Jewish  tradition 
regarding  authorship.  Despite  the  fact  that  tradition  had  invariably 
regarded  Solomon  as  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes  till  practically  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Dr.  Kaulen,  Dr.  Bickell,  and 
the  Jesuits  Condamin,  Zenner,  Prat,  and  Durand,  have  rejected,  on 
xjritical  grounds,  that  time-honored  tradition.  Fr.  Clair,  in 
his  valuable  contributions  to  Lethielleux'  Bible  translation  and  com- 
mentary, clearly  goes  against  the  Jewish  tradition  when  he  declares 
that  'Hhe  author  of  the  first  two  books  of  Kings  (i,  ii  Samuel)  is  abso- 
lutely unknown;^'  and  he  discloses  his  attitude  towards  that  same 
tradition  when  he  says  that  ^^we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  determine 
who  is  the  author  of  the  book  of  Ruth/'  Absolutely  alike  is  Fr. 
Gillet's  frame  of  mind  when  he  writes  in  the  same  series:  "The 
opinion  of  the  Talmud  (the  uncanonical  law  of  the  Jews  which  records 
their  tradition  anent  the  authorship  of  the  sacred  books),  which 
asserts  that  the  book  of  Esther  was  written  by  the  Great  Synagogue, 
is  not  more  solid  than  the  other  opinions. ''  With  regard  to  Ruth, 
Fr.  Vigouroux  declares:  "We  do  not  know  who  is  the  author  of 
that  narrative."  Concerning  the  various  opinions  more  or  less  preva- 
lent regarding  the  authorship  of  the  first  two  books  of  Kings,  the  same 
learned  author  says:  "None  of  these  hypotheses  (those  of  the  Jews 
included)  rests  on  any  solid  ground;  the  author  of  i,  ii  Samuel  is  im- 
known.'^  The  author  of  Esther,  according  to  him,  is  also  unknown. 
Of  course,  in  the  present  day,  no  student  of  Holy  Scripture  admits 
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the  view  embodied  in  Jewish  tradition  that  David  is  the  final  editor 
of  the  Psalter,  and  Solomon  the  author  of  all  the  contents  of  the  book 
of  Proverbs;  no  Catholic  scholar  feels  boimd  to  abide  by  the  oldest, 
and  even  now  best  authorized  tradition  among  the  Jews  regarding 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  "the  Law,"  which  is  to  the  effect  that  Moses 
wrote  himself  the  whole  Pentateuch  under  divine  dictation,  that,  ini 
fact,  he  wrote  the  account  of  his  own  death  "weeping."  (Cf.  Rabbi 
L.  Wogue,  Histoire  de  la  Bible  et  de  VExighe  Biblique  jusqu'  k  nos  jours,. 
pp.  21-23;  Paris,  1881).  At  the  present  day,  too,  almost  all  scholars 
of  any  note.  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  reject  the  traditional  view 
of  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  for  the  simple- 
reason  that  it  was  originally  composed  in  Greek;  and  even  the  current 
editions  of  the  Douay  Bible  affirm  in  the  notice  to  that  sacred  Writing:. 
"It  is  written  in  the  person  of  Solomon  .  .  .  ;  but  it  is  uncertain 
who  was  the  writer."  Whence  the  Higher  Critic  of  the  Bible  not 
unnaturally  infers  that  approved  Catholic  authors  agree  with  him  as 
regards  tradition,  since  they  weigh  its  testimony,  modify  it  when  they 
think  this  necessary,  and  abide  by  it  only  when  they  consider  it  as 
decidedly  correct. 

To  the  foregoing  arguments  which  manifestly  go  against  the 
general  impression  that  tradition  is  absolutely  binding  in  questions 
of  authorship,  the  student  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible  may^ 
add  a  last  one  which  is  of  considerable  weight.  It  is  drawn  from  the 
formal  teaching  of  Catholic  theologians  in  that  regard.  Father  A. 
Condamin,  S.  J.,  (Etudes,  Nov.  20,  1906,  p.  535)  sets  it  forth  in  the 
following  manner :  "Do  the  questions  of  authorship  pertain  to  matters 
of  faith?  Assuredly  not;  and  in  particular,  as  far  as  the  Old  Testament 
is  concerned,  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  dogma  of  inspiration,  except 
in  the  very  special  case  where  a  critical  opinion  would  do  away  with  a 
perfectly  ascertained  prophecy.  Our  best  theologians  admit  this,  as 
a  general  principle.  In  learned  works,  a  certain  number  of  Catholic 
interpreters  have,  in  this  free  matter,  freely  given  up,  at  times,  the 
traditional  view.  When  they  advocated  it,  they  at  least  confessed 
that  others  were  free  to  hold  a  different  position."  And  centuries- 
before  this  learned  Jesuit  penned  the  words  just  quoted,  the  celebrated 
Dominican  Melchior  Canus  had  written  in  his  excellent  Loci  Theologici^ 
published  in  1563  (Book  I,  chapter  xi) :  "  It  does  not  import  much 
to  the  Catholic  Faith,  that  a  book  was  written  by  this  or  that  author, 
80  long  as  the  Spirit  of  God  is  believed  to  be  the  author  of  it;  which 
Gregory,  in  his  preamble  on  Job,  chap,  i,  delivers  and  explains:  'for 
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it  matters  not  with  what  pen  the  kmg  has  written  His  letter,  if  it  be  true 
that  He  has  written  it/  Whence  in  this  matter,  which  does  refer  to 
faith  (in  ea  re,  quae  ad  fidem  nojfNpertinet).  .  .  ."  From  all  these 
reasons,  and  from  others  that  could  be  easily  brought  forth,  the  Higher 
-Critic  of  the  Bible  may,  as  it  seems,  validly  argue  that  tradition  re- 
garding authorship  is  not  so  absolutely  binding  as  necessarily  to  rule 
out  all  examination  of  its  data,  all  departure  from  its  commonly 
received  conception.  And  if  so,  may  he  not  further  urge  that  he 
should  not  be  blamed  all  at  once,  when  he  claims  a  like  liberty  in  dealing 
with  the  other  problems  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  such  as  the  date, 
integrity,  Uterary  kind,  method  of  composition,  etc.,  of  a  sacred  Writ- 
ing? y  These  problems  natiu-ally  cluster  aroimd  the  question  of  author- 
ship, and  in  many  ways,  are  of  but  secondary  importance  in  compari- 
son with  it. 

In  concluding,  we  subjoin  a  somewhat  long  but  interesting  passage 
of  Fr.  Hull,  S.  J.,  the  able*  editor  of  the  weekly  Bombay  Examiner. 
To  our  mind,  it  well  sets  forth  the  relation  which  exists  between  tradi- 
tion and  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible,  while  it  gives  a  plausible 
accoimt  of  the  antagonism  which  that  branch  of  Biblical  Criticism 
often  meets  with  on  the  score  of  its  opposition  to  tradition.  "There 
is  no  doubt  that  opposition  to  modem  Scripture  theories  proceeds  to  a 
large  extent  from  impreparedness  or  unfamiliarity.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  on  the  whole,  Scriptural  research,  both 
archeological  and  philological,  was  initiated  and  has  for  the  most 
part  been  carried  on  by  non-Catholic  scholars.  With  a  few  isolated 
exceptions,  no  Catholic  has  contributed  any  important  item  of  dis- 
covery to  the  progress  which  has  been  made.  Catholic  writers  have 
in  recent  years  embodied  into  their  works  certain  results  derived  from 
outside  sources.  But  the  great  mountain  of  new  data  which  we  now 
possess  has  been  built  up  almost  entirely  by  men  who  have  had  no 
connection  with  the  Church.  Until  very  recent  times,  little  notice 
was  taken  of  these  discoveries  by  Catholic  scholars,  nor  had  much 
been  done  to  popularize  them  for  the  Catholic  public.  Consequently 
the  first  news  heard  by  Catholics  in  general  about  new  discoveries 
and  new  conclusions  has  to  come  directly  from  outside  sources:  and 
generally  it  comes  in  an  aggressive  and  hostile  form.  These  present- 
ments'therefore  naturally  produce  a  shock;  and  the  first  impulse 
among  Catholics  has  been  to  regard  them  as  so  many  blasphemies, 
sure  to  be  erroneous  because  the  production  of  unbelievers.  And  as 
the  new  theories  are  often  presented  with  ingenious  and  plausible 
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arguments,  their  introduction  to  Catholics  has  often  been  attended 
with  results  injurious  or  at  least  disturbing  to  their  faith.  When  the 
first  shock  is  over,  and  Catholic  scholars  begin  to  study  the  matter 
for  themselves,  they  gradually  recognize  that  such  theories  can  be 
stripped  of  their  objectionable  accompaniments,  and  can  bear  a  better 
sense  than  at  first  appeared.  It  comes  to  be  seen  that  after  all  the 
traditional  view  on  a  certain  point  is  not  infallible — that  is  to  say,  not 
a  part  of  divine  revelation;  that  it'  may  be  reconsidered,  and  even 
abandoned,  if  modem  evidence  seems  to  furnish  something  better. 
By  further  examination,  they  next  begin  to  see  that  the  theory  which 
was  in  the  first  instance  so  shocking,  now  after  a  spell  of  familiarity 
seems  capable  of  being  accepted  without  any  compromise  of  Catholic 
principle. 

"We  are  at  the  present  time  passing  through  a  crisis  in  which 
all  these  three  stages  are  represented.  There  are  some  who  still  live 
in  the  'shock'  stage;  others  who  have  come  to  the  'reconsideration' 
stage,  and  others  again  who  have  come  to  the  'acceptance'  stage. 

"  Of  these  three  stages,  the  first  is  of  course  natural  enough,  but 
still  irrational  and  wrong;  the  third  is  capable  of  moderation  and  also 
of  excess;  with  the  middle  stage,  which  is  transitional,  no  fault  can 
be  foimd.  This  is  in  effect,  what  our  Holy  Father,  writing  to  Mgr. 
Le  Camus,  seems  to  intimate  in  the  following  terms:  'As  we  must 
condemn  the  temerity  of  those  who,  having  more  regard  for  novelty 
than  for  the  teaching  authority  of  the  Church,  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
a  method  of  criticism  altogether  too  free — [the  third  stage  rim  to 
excess] — so  we  should  not  approve  the  attitude  of  those  who  in  no  way 
dare  to  depart  from  the  usual  exegesis  of  Scripture,  even  when,  faith 
not  being  at  stake,  the  real  advancement  of  learning  requires  such 
departure — [the  first  stage].  You  follow  a  wise  course,  and  by  your 
example  show  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  for  the  sacred  books 
from  the  true  progress  of  the  art  of  criticism:  nay,  that  a  beneficial 
light  can  be  derived  from  it,  provided  its  use  be  coupled  with  a  wise 
and  prudent  discernment'  [second  stage,  and  also  third  stage,  where 
free  from  excess.]"     (The  Examiner^  Sept.  29,  1906,  pp.  387,  388). 

Francis  E.  Gigot. 
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n.    THE  REACTION  AGAINST  ISLAM 

William  Barry,  D.  D. 

To  be  well  up  in  the  "religious  books  of  all  nations"  is  not  per- 
haps a  delightful  accomplishment,  nor  yet  without  its  dangers;  but 
for  the  modern  divine  it  is  fast  becoming  a  duty.  To  us  it  now  appears 
not  a  little  strange  that  in  our  course  at  the  Roman  College  we  never 
heard  from  a  professor's  lips  the  name  of  Mohammed.  In  like  manner^ 
Confucius,  Buddha,  Zoroaster,  those  high  teachers  who  were  engaged 
about  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  in  founding  systems  which  have 
reckoned  their  disciples  by  myriads  and  conquered  whole  nations, 
might  for  all  we  learned  of  them  have  lived  and  died  in  another  planet. 
Concerning  the  Sufis  it  may  be  doubted  whether  so  much  as  their 
existence  was  known  to  our  venerable  masters.  Yet  a  science  had 
been  growing  up  (some  acquaintance  with  which  the  present  writer 
then  owed  to  Max  Miiller's  Lectures  on  Language),  that  undertook 
to  compare,  to  locate,  and  from  an  historical  point  of  view  to  interpret 
the  multitudinous  beliefs  embraced  by  mankind.  But  we  must  know 
before  we  can  judge.  And  these  elementary  observations  on  the 
mystics  of  Persia  may  help  younger  students  to  that  indispensable 
knowledge.  Explaining  the  summary  in  our  first  article,  we  continue 
as  follows: 

If  with  eyes  purged  from  prejudice,  we  travel  through  the  Koran,, 
it  will  be  found  a  human  document  of  rare  interest;  but  nothing  in 
it  will  lead  us  to  fancy  that  its  author  proposed  to  veil  under  his  eloquent 
apostrophes  a  deep  or  secret  doctrine.  "He  felt  the  need,''  says 
Troyer  in  his  introduction  to  the  Dabistan,  "  of  seizing  some  safe  and 
essential  dogmas  in  the  chaos  of  Magian,  Zoroastrian,  Jewish,  and 
Christian  notions."  Therefore,  "he  broke  all  the  figures  of  planets 
in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  and  declared  the  most  violent  war  against 
all  plastic,  graven,  and  painted  idols."  True,  he  left  for  veneration 
the  black  stone,  formerly  Saturn's  emblem,  in  the  Kaaba  or  God's 
house,  and  made  it  an  object  of  pilgrimage  to  succeeding  times.  But 
he  abhorred  the  star-worship  of  the  Sabeans;  and  his  aim  was  to 
restore  the  Monotheism  which,  as  he  declared,  Israelites  and  Nazarenes: 
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had  alike  corrupted.  He  proclaimed  that  God  is  one,  and  that  He 
is  a  Spirit;  that  He  neither  begets  nor  is  begotten;  that  the  sum  of 
all  piety  is  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will/  Thus  he  biu-sts  forth 
in  the  celebrated  text  on  the  Throne:  "God! — there  is  no  God  but 
He,  the  living,  the  self-subsistent;  slumber  takes  Him  not  nor  sleep. 
To  Him  belongs  what  is  in  the  heavens  and  what  is  in  the  earth.  Who 
can  intercede  with  Him  save  by  His  permission?  He  knows  what 
is  before  them  and  what  behind  them,  and  they  comprehend  not 
aught  of  His  knowledge  but  what  He  pleases.  His  throne  extends 
over  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  it  wearies  Him  not  to  guard  them, 
for  He  is  high  and  grand."* 

But,  we  say,  this  proclamation  of  one  God  was  intended  as  a 
preface  to  the  code  of  Laws  which  Mohammed  drew  up;  it  neither 
aimed  at  speculative  enquiry  nor  furnished  a  hidden  way  into  com- 
munion with  Allah.  In  Islam  as  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  we  find, 
let  us  say  once  more,  no  metaphysics;  all  drives  at  practice;  and 
obedience,  not  intellectual  satisfaction,  is  the  end  in  view.  Between 
God  and  His  creatures  Mohammed  comes  indeed  as  a  mediator;  yet 
not  as  a  redeemer  or  a  pattern  of  holy  living.  Among  the  last  words 
of  Christ  was,  "Father,  forgive  them;"  the  last  recorded  exclamation 
of  Mohammed  was,  "0  God,  pardon  my  sins;  I  come  to  my  fellow- 
citizens  on  high."  He  claimed  neither  miraculous  powers,  nor  freedom 
from  transgressions,  nor  a  supernatural  birth,  nor  even  so  much  as 
the  authorship  of  those  disjointed  fragments  which  undoubtedly 
were  his  composition.  He  died  without  binding  them  together.  The 
Koran  was  edited,  as  we  now  call  it,  when  Abubakr  reigned,  thanks 
to  Omar,  who  employed  one  of  the  Apostle^s  secretaries,  Zaid  the 
Ansari  of  Medina,  to  collect  and  arrange  the  text.  This  he  did  "  from 
palm-leaves,  skins,  blade-bones,  and  the  hearts  of  men,"  presenting 
the  fruits  of  his  labor  to  the  Caliph.  But  variations  in  the  reading 
were  numerous  and  went  back  to  the  Prophet  himself,  who  did  not 
observe  a  imiform  style.  Twenty  years  passed,  and  Othman  appointed 
a  committee  of  whom  Zaid  was  one,  the  other  three  being  taken  from 
the  Koreish,  to  settle  the  text  and  establish  the  true  reading.  Copies 
were  sent  into  every  part  of  the  Empire;  all  the  older  editions  were 
burnt;  and  from  about  660  A.  D.  Moslems  have  enjoyed  a  Scripture 
in  which  the  variants  are  of  no  importance.' 

^Dabistan,!,  cxxix.     Paris,  1843. 
^Koran,  II,  256,  Chap,  of  the  Heifer. 
'Palmer'B  Koran ,  I,  vii-lix. 
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These  early  believers  had  set  up  an  inspu^ed  text.  But  who  was 
to  determme  its  meaning?  The  Apostle  had  left  no  succession  of 
prophets,  no  rules  by  which  to  interpret  the  Book,  no  priesthood, 
hierarchy,  or  monastic  institute.  The  Church  was  governed  by 
assemblies;  the  law  fell  as  a  prey  into  the  hands  of  canonists.  Four 
famous  lawyers  became  the  heads  of  as  many  schools — ^Abu  Hanifa 
(700-768),  Malek  Ibn  Anas  (after  708  to  800),  Al  Shafei  (768-820), 
and  Ahmed  Ibn  Hanbal  (780-856).  All  these  were  Sunnites.  They 
professed  to  follow  the  tradition  as  it  came  down  from  Mohammed; 
boasted  of  their  orthodoxy,  scorned  metaphysics,  and  strongly  con- 
demned the  holders  of  Al  Kalam,  or  literary  pretenders,  who  dared 
to  expound  Scriptm-e  by  reason,  and  borrowed  their  wisdom  from 
Aristotle  or  Plato  (the  Motazirites  and  Asharians).* 

To  the  year  863  is  generally  assigned  the  definite  Shiah  Schism, 
— contemporaneous,  we  may  observe,  with  Photius  at  Constantinople, 
whose  intrusicn  called  down  the  censures  of  Pope  Nicholas  I  and 
marks  the  rending  of  East  and  West  into  hostile  Churches.  But 
whereas  the  sects  we  have  mentioned  were  more  strictly  schools  of 
jm-isprudence,  the  Shiites,  not  in  this  unlike  the  Byzantine  Greeks, 
represented  a  nation,  a  literature,  and  an  orbis  terramm  of  their  own. 
It  was  the  awakening  from  a  long  sleep  of  the  Persian  genius  which 
neither  Arabs  nor  Syrians  could  forever  subdue. 

As  is  known  to  everyone,  the  quarrel  had  broken  out  over  Mo- 
han:med^s  euccessicn.  Not  as  though  a  second  Apostle  could  take 
his  place.  He  summed  up  all  in  himself,  was  the  last  and  greatest. 
But  the  Church  required  an  overseer  and  the  Prophet  a  vicar.  Living, 
he  had  accepted  under  that  name  his  first  cousin,  son-in-law,  and 
primitive  convert,  Ali,  known  to  after  ages  as  the  "Lion  of  God.*' 
Let  us  quote  Gibbon:  '^The  son  of  Abu  Taleb,"  he  remarks,  "was  in 
his  own  right  the  chief  of  the  family  of  Hashem,  and  the  hereditary 
prince  or  guardian  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Mecca.  .  .  .  The  husband 
of  Fatima  might  expect  the  inheritance  and  blessing  of  her  father 
.  •  .  .  and  the  two  grandsons  of  the  Prophet  had  often  been  fondled 
in  his  ap  and  shown  in  his  pulpit,  as  the  hope  of  his  age  and  the  chief 
of  the  youth  of  Paradise.  The  first  of  the  true  believers  might  aspire 
to  march  before  them  in  this  world  and  the  next.''* 

But  Ali  w^as  passed  over  and  Abubakr,  Omar,  Othman  chosen^ 
other  kinsfolk  of  Mohammed.     Only  as  fourth  in  the  sacred  dynasty 

^Sale's  Koran,  Introd.  107-113. 
•Gibbon,  VI,  269.     Smith's  edition. 
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could  he  reach  the  throne;  and  he  fell  a  victim  at  Kufa  to  the  poisoned 
sword  of  Ibn  Muljam  the  Kharejite  (661  A.  D.)  His  two  sons,  Hasan 
and  Husain,  were  murdered.  An  elder  branch  of  the  Prophet's  race, 
the  Ommeyads,  contrived  to  hold  the  Caliphate  in  Damascus  from 
661  to  750.  The  Abbassides,  who  overthrew  them,  were  descendants 
of  Mohammed's  second  imcle,  Abbas,  and  junior  to  the  line  of  Ali. 
Yet  fortune  aiding  them,  the  succession  remained  in  their  house  until 
1258,  when  Hulagu  the  Mongol  seized  Baghdad,  executed  Mustassim, 
and  destroyed  every  member  of  the  "  holy  family  "  on  whom  he  could  lay 
hands.  The  Fatimite  and  other  Caliphs  of  Egypt,  Morocco,  and  Spain, 
who  assert  their  descent  from  Ali,  were  not  recognized  in  Eastern  lands. 
But  as  early  as  the  year  700  a  new  article  had  been  added  by  multitudes 
in  Irak  and  Persia  to  the  common  faith.  Rejecting  tradition  as  a 
whole,  these  Protestants  of  Islam  declared  that  Ali  was  by  divine 
right  the  Vicar  of  God,  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  Apostle  himself; 
his  only  genume  successors  were  the  Imams,  who  had  sprung  from  his 
murdered  children;  and  the  rest  were  usurpers.  Even  the  Abbassides 
once  and  again  pretended  to  be  heirs  of  the  soldier-saint  whose  legend 
melted  men's  hearts.  Persians  gladly  took  up  his  claims  and  went 
on  pL'grimage  to  Kufa,  where  he  died — a  shrine  which  now  rivalled 
Mecca.  And  the  dynastic  quarrel  broadened  into  a  religious  contro- 
versy, under  shelter  of  which  old  and  strange  beUefs  rose,  as  it  were, 
from  the  grave.' 

"Persia,'*  said  the  French  historian  Michelet,  "is  the  great  high 
road  of  mankind."  Certainly  it  has  been  a  meeting-place  for  all 
religions.  There  is  some  ancient  deep  connection  between  the  Hindu 
Nature-worship  and  the  Dualism  which  we  ascribe  to  Zoroaster. 
No  critical  student  can  be  unaware  of  the  Persian  vestiges  in  our 
Old  Testament  from  Cyrus  onwards.^  The  extraordinary  diffusion 
of  a  secret  cultus  dedicated  to  Mithras  or  the  Sun  all  over  the  Roman 
Empire,  in  the  second  and  third  Christian  centuries,  is  a  well  known 
fact,  bearing  witness  to  the  same  recurring  influence.  Many  and 
perplexed  as  were  the  Gnostic  systems  which  disputed  the  Western 
world  with  Christianity,  in  all  of  them  we  trace  a  doctrine  of  emana- 
tions from  the  Supreme  Unknowable  God,  such  as  will  take  us  back 
to  the  first  of  the  Magians  and  forward  to  the  most  distinguished  among 
Sufis.  The  rites  and  dogmas  of  the  Persian  Manes  (216-277)  were 
celebrated  from  the  borders  of  Hindustan  to  the  schools  of  Carthage 

•S.  Guyard,  Encyc.  Brit,  xvi,  592  seq.;  Muir,  Caliphate,    London,  1892. 
'Later  sections  of  Isaiah,  Books  of  Zechariah,  Esther,  Danieli  Tobias,  Esdras,  I-IV. 
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and  Rome.  They  inculcated  a  gross  material  philosophy,  yet  with 
arguments  so  persuasive  as  to  win  the  assent  of  Augustine  in  his  earlier 
years.  Mohanmied  and  his  genuine  disciples  hated  above  all  idolaters 
those  who  worshipped  fire.  We  cannot  read  the  Arabian  Nights 
without  feeling  how  intense  is  the  loathing  of  every  good  Moslem  for 
the  Magian  or  the  Gheber,  whom  he  fears  as  much  as  he  detests,  and 
on  whom  he  fastens  a  ritual  of  blood  exactly  similar  to  the  story  which 
for  generations  has  been  himg  like  a  millstone  roimd  the  necks  of 
Eastern  Jews. 

By  the  sword  and  the  Koran  that  Parsi  religion  had  been  van- 
quished; but  while  the  nation  survived  it  could  never  be  rooted  oiit. 
In  tale  and  poem  it  lingered  on;  its  adherents  took  refuge  in  remote 
provinces  or  fled  to  India;  but  many  thousands  who  submitted  osten- 
sibly to  the  conquering  creed  were  dissenters  at  heart.  From 
time  immemorial  the  East  has  been  honeycombed  with  secret  societies. 
It  is  the  home  of  "the  Lodge."  Its  people  delight  in  mysterious 
associations,  in  passwords,  talismans,  and  symbols, -by  which  they 
shall  attain  to  "magic"  power.  The  very  word  that  has  dropped 
from  our  pen  bears  evidence  to  a  reputation  for  theurgic  wisdom 
enjoyed  during  some  twenty-three  centuries  by  the  disciples  of  Zar- 
dusht.  Magic  and  theosophy  go  hand  in  hand.  To  Orientals  it  is 
the  only  science.  The  religion  of  their  mystical  teachers  may  be  a 
doctrine  on  paper,  but  of  necessity  it  is  first  an  experience.  At  all 
times,  indeed,  men  have  attributed  to  the  saints  dominion  over  nature; 
by  prayer  and  austerity  miracles  are  wrought.  But  who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things?    We  return  to  our  history. 

Gibbon  places  "the  fall  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster," — which 
had  lost  the  sovereign  power  since  651 — under  the  Buyide  dynasty 
between  933  and  1020.  But  the  Buyides  were  Turks,  not  Moslems; 
Persia  was  lost  to  the  Caliphs  of  Baghdad  304  years  after  the  Hijra; 
and  at  this  very  time  Firdusi  rose  up,  to  chant  in  undying  verse  the 
Epic  of  Kings.  Therein  old  Iran,  with  its  faith,  its  heroes,  and  its 
victories  over  the  stranger,  took  its  place  by  the  side  of  Hellas  in 
Homer's  Iliad,  If  the  Koran  is  a  Bible  for  Arabs,  the  Shah-Nameh 
answers  it  with  a  Persian  chronicle  of  immensely  greater  poetical 
force,  and  of  as  enduring  an  inspiration. 

Firdusi,  "the  man  of  Paradise,"  was  born  near  Tus  of  Khorasan 
in  940  A.  D.;  he  completed  the  Epic  in  1009;  and  died  in  1020.  His 
name  .written  at  length  was  Abul  Kasim  Mansur,  from  which  Arabic 
style  we  learn  that  in  profession  he  could  be  nothing  else  than  Moslem; 
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but  his  works  give  evidence  of  quite  another  spirit.  We  may  liken 
Firdusi  to  Shakespeare  on  this  ground,  at  all  events,  that  he  throws 
into  forms  of  sublime  poetry  a  world  which  lay  in  the  past,  and  with 
its  romantic  episodes  created  a  literature  for  his  people.  As  Shakes- 
peare was  not  a  Protestant  when  he  wrote  plays,  but  a  medieval 
Catholic,  so  Firdusi  dofifed  his  Mohammedan  garb  when  he  sang  the 
glories  of  Iran.  Gathering  from  far  and  wide  the  traditions  of  that 
age-long  struggle  between  North  and  South,  he  wove  them  into  a 
rhyming  history,  which  was  instinct  with  noble  thoughts,  grandly 
free  from  the  unchastened  fancies  by  which  other  Eastern  poets  too 
commonly  degrade  then-  writmg  and  themselves,  while  it  preached 
a  lofty  theism,  and  exalted  man's  power  of  choice.  Firdusi  proves, 
once  for  all,  that  Aryans,  even  though  Asiatic,  knew  how  to  breathe 
a  pure  and  spiritual  sense  into  those  fundamental  beliefs  which  Mo- 
hammed so  rudely  and  so  violently  taught,  of  God's  justice,  judg- 
ment, and  Providence.  He  trusts  in  the  victory  of  the  Good,  but  it 
comes  to  pass  by  heroic  human  effort,  by  free  will  cleaving  to  virtue, 
and  is  greater  than  destiny,  however  mortal  things  appear  subject 
to  Fate.  His  management  of  the  Fire-worshipper's  creed  is  delicate, 
never  betraying  him  into  the  heresy  of  co-equal  principles,  though 
rivals  impeached  him  on  that  score  and  he  was  compelled  to  answer 
them  with  fierce  invective.  Honestly  read,  he  is  just  as  little  of  a 
Manichean  as  is  the  ordinary  Christian.' 

It  had  been  well  for  the  poetic  divines  who  came  after  him,  if 
instead  of  yielding  to  a  nerveless  or  suicidal  Pantheism,  they  had 
imitated  his  faith.  There  is  nothing  in  Firdusi  flaccid,  sentimental, 
extravagantly  sensuous,  or  which  tends  to  the  absorption  in  trance 
that  has  ever  been  the  peril  of  Asia.  He  was  intensely  loyal  to  his 
nation  and  its  beautiful,  witty  language;  but  he  did  not  waste  the 
strength  of  either  in  effeminate  conceits.  And  so  the  great  Persian 
uprising  against  foreigners  bore  its  finest  fruits  in  the  Shah-Nameh, 
Firdusi  excels  all  other  poets  of  his  people  as  decidedly  as  Jelal  of 
Rum  excels  its  other  mystics.  From  the  royal  chronicle  our  Sufis  might 
have  borrowed  as  much  of  their  mythology  as  was  not  in  the  Koran; 
their  Monism  and  its  evil  consequences  they  derived  from  elsewhere. 

Whence,  then,  it  will  be  asked.  The  answer  is  not  easy.  We 
find  it  admitted  on  all  sides  that  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 

•The  ShahrSameh  was  published  by  J.  Mohl  in  Persian  and  French,  6  vols.,  Paris, 
1850-'66;  Italian  by  Pizzi,  8  vols.  Turin,  1885-'89;  Erric  of  Kings,  by  H.  Zim- 
mern,  London,  1883. 
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Greek  ideas,  in  the  main  Platonic,  were  current  among  Mohammedans, 
resisted  by  the  fanatical  orthodox  multitude,  and  finally  beaten  off 
the  stage  when  the  Koran  was  taken  to  be  eternal  and  uncreated. 
But  something  of  their  influence  remained.  Can  we  be  sure  that  in 
the  revolution  which  we  are  now  considering.  Eastern,  that  is  to  say, 
Indian  systems  did  not  play  their  part?  Firdusi's  poem,  which  com- 
prised well-nigh  sixty  thousand  distichs,  was  dedicated  to  Mahmud 
of  Ghazni,  who  had  given  him  the  commission.  How  the  king  re- 
warded the  poet  is  a  tragic  tale,  not  for  this  place.  But  the  Ghaznevide 
(997-1028)  was  a  fiery  Moslem.  Twelve  times  he  carried  the  holy 
war  into  Hindustan.  He  captured  Lahore  and  Delhi,  destroyed 
temples,  smote  idols,  and  planted  his  religion  along  the  Ganges.  Are 
we  to  believe  that  the  civiUzation  thus  trampled  on  did  not  take  its 
revenge?  From  of  old  India  possessed  its  sacred  books  and  systems 
of  philosophy,  which  could  not  fail,  when  they  were  known,  powerfully 
to  react  on  the  Persian  mind.  Anyhow,  it  is  significant  that  in  our 
eleventh  century  a  new  doctrine  raises  its  banner  among  the  Iranians; 
and  that,  while  it  handles  the  Koran  sceptically  and  floimts  the  vlema, 
it  aspires  to  a  union  with  God  which  we  cannot  distinguish  from 
absorption  into  Him.  That  is  the  heart  of  Hindu  theology  and  the 
soul  of  the  Sufis.    We  will  consider  some  of  its  aspects  in  due  course. 

William  Barry. 


ST.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI  IN  MODERN 

CRITICAL  THOUGHT 

Ernesto  Buonaiuti^  D.  D. 

St.  Francis  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  character  to  be  met 
^th  in  the  whole  range  of  Christian  hagiography,  as  well  as  the  most 
eminent  type  of  spirituality  that  has  graced  the  history  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.  This  fairly  accoimts  for  the  persevering  activity  displayed 
by  both  ecclesiastical  and  lay  writers*  in  studying  the  life  and 
works  of  the  saint;  the  former  recognizing  in  him  a  most  remarkable 
imitator  of  the  Divine  Master,  the  latter  extolling  his  pacifying  power 
over  the  "commimi"  of  the  Middle  Ages  where  they  still  find  his 
influence  reflected  in  the  blithesomeness  and  buoyancy  of  the  Italian 
popular  spirit,  so  calm  and  well  balanced  in  its  estimation  of  life,  so 
bright  and  happy  amidst  the  attractive  surroundings  of  ever  verdant 
fields  imder  a  sky  of  perennial  azure.  This  lively  historic  interest 
in  everything  pertaining  to  the  "poverello"  of  Assisi  is  furthermore 
justified  when  we  advert  to  the  carefully  drawn  conclusion  at  which 
modern  critics  have  arrived,  viz.,  that  neither  the  historical  nor  the 
legendary  docmnents  which  emanated  so  copiously  from  among  the 
early  followers  of  the  saint  are  at  one  in  giving  a  consistent  picture 
of  him,  nor  are  they  by  any  means  agreed  even  as  to  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  his  preaching. 

*The  following  are  the  principal  works  that  have  appeared  on  the  question  during 
the  last  three  years.  H.  Boehmer,  Analekten  zur  Geschichte  des  Franciscus  vcn  Assisi, 
Tuebingen,  Mohr,  1904.  H.  G.  Rosedale,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  according  to  Brother  Thomas 
of  Celano.  London,  Dent  &  Co.,  1904.  W.  J.  Knox  Little,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi^  his 
timeSj  life  and  works.  London,  Isbister  &  Co.  1904.  H.  Felder,  Geschichte  der  wissen- 
'^chaftlichen  Studien  im  Framiscanerorden  bis  um  Mitte  des  XIII  Jahrhunderts.  Freiburg 
i.  B.,  Herder,  1904.  W.  Goetz,  Die  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  d^s  hi.  Franz  von  Assisi. 
Muenchen,  Perthas,  1904.  P.  Saba  tier,  Examen  de  quelques  travaux  ricents  sur  les 
-opuscules  de  S.  Frangois.  Paris,  Fischbacher,  1904.  (Opuscules  de  critique  historique, 
X).  F.  Tarducci,  Vita  di  S.  Francesco  d* Assisi.  Mantova,  Mondovi,  1905.  S.  Min- 
nocchi,  La  leggenda  antica.  Firenze,  Biblioteca  scientifico-religiosa,  1905.  0.  Schuerer, 
Franz  %Hm  Assisi.  Muenchen,  Kirtheim  ,1905.  U.  d'Alengon,  Les  opuscules  de  St. 
Frangois  d* Assise.  Paris,  Poussielgue,  1905.  P.  Robinson,  The  Writings  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi.  Philadelphia,  The  Dolphin  Press,  1906.  N.  Tamassia,  S.  Francisci  Assisi- 
•enns  vita  et  miracula^  odditis  opusculis  liturgids,  auctore  fr.  Thoma  de  Celano.  Romae, 
l>e8cl^e,  1906.  U,  Cosmo,  Rassegna  Francescana.  in  Giomale  storico  delta  Lett,  it., 
Aprile,  1906.  G.  Garavani,  La  questione  storica  dei  Fioretti.  Rivista  st.  cr.  deUe  Sc.  7., 
1906.    F.  Tocco,  U ideals  francescana ,  in  Rassegna  nanonaUt  16  maggio,  1906. 
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The  time  is  gone  by  when  writers,  of  real  value  indeed,  but  more 
pious  than  critical,  such  as  Wadding,  blindly  relying  on  the  written 
annals  of  the  Franciscans,  believed  that  nothing  was  required  for 
the  production  of  an  ideal  biography  of  the  saint,  beyond  the  artistic 
fusion  of  the  elements  contained  in  these  records.  In  our  own  day 
a  careful  and  more  discriminating  study  of  the  documents  has  demon- 
strated what  indeed  might  have  been  unhesitatingly  affirmed  a  priori, 
viz.,  that  the  Franciscan  movement,  like  all  great  movements  of 
public  conscience,  did  not  long  retain  the  original  character  and  im- 
press given  to  it  by  its  author.  Answering  as  it  did  to  a  real  and  general 
need  of  the  times,  it  soon  attracted  innumerable  followers,  but  with 
numerical  expansion  came  naturally  a  relaxation  of  fervor,  and  soon 
there  appeared  leaders  who  deemed  it  necessary  to  adapt  and  bring 
down  to  the  level  of  the  multitude  the  principles  and  precepts  which 
St.  Francis  had  formulated  for  the  guidance  of  an  elite — of  a  select 
few  who  under  the  spell  of  his  enthusiasm  were  capable  of  realizing 
to  some  extent  the  beautiful  ideal  of  evangelical  peace  which  at  that 
time  had  been  so  shattered  by  the  conflict  of  the  empire  with  the  papacy, 
and  also  by  the  struggles  of  nascent  municipal  freedom  against  the 
thraldom  of  autocracy.  Hence  arose  in  the  order  itself  a  division 
which  soon  became  quite  manifest. 

The  first  followers  of  Francis,  those  whose  vocation  had  involved 
a  real  sacrifice  of  privileged  social  positions  as  well  as  the  hard  task 
of  triumphing  over  the  frivolities  and  passions  of  youth,  insisted  on 
the  observance  of  the  primitive  rule  in  all  its  integrity;  others,  less 
heroically  inclined,  pleaded  for  a  tempering  of  the  regulations  and 
wished  to  have  them  relaxed  especially  with  regard  to  poverty  which 
was  the  real  basic  principle  of  the  Franciscan  reform. 

These  opposing  tendencies  are  necessarily  reflected  in  the  writings 
of  the  time  emanating  from  the  two  parties.  Each  of  these  pretends 
to  be  the  sole  legitimate  inheritor  of  the  spirit  and  ideas  of  the  humble 
founder,  and  each  strives  to  substantiate  its  claim  by  quoting  his 
words  and  representing  his  life  in  such  a  way  as  to  confirm  its  own 
view.  This  preoccupation,  on  the  part  of  the  Saint *s  followers  is 
responsible  for  the  existence  of  a  great  number  of  legends  and  "spec- 
ula'* which  for  us,  children  of  a  much  later  generation,  are  the  cause 
of  no  small  embarrassment,  for  they  hinder  us  from  obtaining  a  true 
idea  of  St.  Francis,  and  make  necessary  to  that  end  a  careful  docu- 
mentary study — a  task  which,  hard  in  itself,  is  rendered  doubly  so 
by  the  opposition  of  those  critics  and  biographers  who  with  dogmatic 
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:as8urance  claim  to  have  said  the  last  word  on  the  subject.  The  object 
of  the  present  paper  is  to  point  out  briefly  the  more  probable  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  modem  writers  concerning  the  available  sources 
for  a  reconstruction  of  the  biography  of  St.  Francis,  and  to  touch 
upon  another  question  intimately  connected  with  the  first,  viz.,  what 
^was  the  real  aim  and  program  of  the  saint. 

*  ** 

Chief  among  the  sources  at  the  disposal  of  the  student  are  natur- 
ally the  writings  of  St.  Francis  himself,  of  which  Boehmer  has  given 
us  a  very  accurate  and  complete  edition.  They  are  the  following: 
Regvla  prima  non  buUata;  Fragmenta  regvlce  ante  btdlam  Honorii 
TpapcB  III  conscriptce;  Epistola  ad  qvemdam  ministrum;  Regvla  buUata; 
Forma  vivendi  sororibiLS  S,  Clarce  data;  Ultima  voluntas  qvam  scripsit 
sororibus  S.  Clarce;  Testamentum-^  Verba  admonitionis;  Ojmsculum 
commonitorium;  Epistola  ad  capitulum  generate;  De  reverentia  cor- 
poris Domini;  Lavdes  de  virtutibus;  Canticum  fratris  solis;  Lavdes 
Dei;  De  religiosa  habitatione  in  eremo;  Epistola  ad  fratrem  Leonem; 
Cartvla  fratri  Leoni  data;  Salviatio  beaUz  Marice  Virginis,  This 
rather  long  list  does  not  imply  that  the  original  writings  of  St.  Francis 
are  by  any  means  volimiinous.  They  are  very  short  compositions, 
forming  altogether  only  a  small  octavo  volume  of  seventy  pages, 
and  they  are  either  the  result  of  the  vehement  outpourings  of  the 
seraphic  spirit  of  the  saint,  or  were  composed  by  him  for  the  benefit 
of  his  followers,  or  were  written  on  various  occasions,  but  never  with 
the  purpose  of  setting  forth  systematically  the  views  and  ideas  of  the 
author.  It  goes  without  saying  that  such  compositions  furnish  little 
or  no  chronological  or  biographical  information — indeed,  to  conceive 
of  St.  Francis  in  the  r61e  of  an  autobiographer  would  seem  well  nigh 
a  contradiction  in  terms — but  the  sagacious  reader  finds  in  them  not 
a  little  that  throws  light  on  the  refined  psychology  and  peculiar  spirit 
of  the  saint.  How  significant,  for  instance,  is  the  short  salutation 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter  to  Brother  Leo,  wherein  Francis 
inverting  the  order  of  the  regular  formula  writes:  "F.  Leo  f.  Fran- 
cisco tuo  salutem  et  pacem,"  showing  at  once  his  great  humility. 
And  how  sublime  is  the  hymn  of  the  creatures  to  the  ''Altissimo, 
onnipotente,  bon-signore,"  etc.,  which  is  one  of  the  loftiest  creations 
of  Italian  poetical  genius,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  songs 
that  the  rapturous  love  of  nature  has  ever  elicited  from  a  human  soul. 

But,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
gather  from  these  sources  alone  a  biography  of  St.  Francis,  though 
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they  do  throw  Ught  on  the  character  of  the  samt  and  may  serve  as  a 
means  of  control  in  appreciating  the  biographies  which  very  soon 
became  numerous  among  his  disciples.  Like  many  other  great  per- 
sonages in  history,  Francis  exercised  a  mysterious  fascination  over 
men  and  accompUshed  a  lasting  social  mission,  not  by  his  writings 
but  by  his  warm  and  mspu-ing  exhortations,  by  the  deep  impression 
made  by  his  example,  by  the  living  eloquence  of  his  whole  life.  The 
writings  ,the  object  of  which  was  to  perpetuate  his  memory  and  his 
ideas,  are  the  work  of  a  later  generation. 

The  most  important  of  the  biographies  those  which  are  at  present 
the  object  of  much  animated  controversy  among  critics,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: La  prima  Vita  written  by  Tommaso  da  Celano;  the  Legenda  tri- 
um  sociorum;  the  Speculum  vitae  S.  Francisci  et  sodorum  ejus;  the 
Secunda  vita  by  Tommaso,  in  two  parts,  and  the  Legenda  of  S.  Bona- 
venture.  This  mass  of  documentary  material  is  really  embarassing 
on  account  of  its  profusion  and  lack  of  harmony.  We  shall  note  first* 
what  is  positively  known  concerning  its  growth  and  compilation,  next 
that  which  is  more  or  less  conjectural  in  that  connection — tentative 
views  subject  to  revision  should  new  light  be  forthcoming  from  the 
discovery  of  new  manuscripts  or  from  other  critical  researches. 

St.  Francis  died  at  the  "Portiuncula"  on  a  Saturday  evening^ 
October  3d.,  A.  D.  1226.  The  disappearance  of  the  founder  naturally 
accentuated  the  dissensions  which  had  already  sprung  up  among  his 
followers.  Brother  Elias,  who  had  been  the  confidant  of  the  saint  and 
who,  nevertheless,  was  much  inclined  towards  moderating  his  rules, 
had  already  held  at  that  time  for  five  years  the  office  of  "general  min- 
isters^ of  the  order  under  the  title  of  "  vicar. '*  He  was  in  great  favor 
with  Cardinal  Ugolino,  who  in  1227  succeeded  Honorius  III  as  Gregory 
IX.  Being  a  man  capable  of  wielding  authority,  and  endowed  with  a 
calm,  calculating,  practical  mind,  Elias  foresaw  the  special  mission 
to  which  the  Franciscan  order  was  called  in  that  period  of  history  so 
fraught  with  grave  consequences  for  the  Church.  While  heresy  was 
invading  France  and  northern  Italy,  while  the  representatives  of  the 
imperial  power  were  waging  an  obstinate  war  against  the  political  pre- 
rogatives of  the  papacy,  while  the  people  eager  for  freedom  were  gazing 
with  jealous  eyes  on  the  conflicts  of  the  powers,  the  Franciscan  order 
seemed  destined  to  strengthen  by  means  of  its  immense  popularity  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  having  to  that  effect  aroused  in  mens*  souls 
a  powerful  wave  of  Christian  religious  feeling.  The  heretical  move- 
ment which  had  been  brewing  for  several  centuries  and  had  appeared 
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from  time  to  time  under  various  names  was  but  the  religious  expression 
of  the  chronic  hatred  entertained  towards  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy — 
hatred  which  had  its  origin  from  the  time  that  the  bishops,  coupling 
the  sword  with  the  crozier,  began  to  assume  the  r61e  of  secular  "bar- 
ons." 

Over  against  this  attitude  the  aim  of  the  Franciscan  movement 
was  to  show  that  the- Church  is  really  a  powerful  force  making  for  peace 
and  harmony,  that  Christianity  and  true  freedom  are  perfectly  com- 
patible, that  the  Gospel  alone,  interpreted  by  legitimate  authority,  is  the 
true  root  of  all  happiness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Francis  himself  never 
had  this  end  in  view.  A  soul  entirely  free  and  detached  from  things  of 
€arth,  appearing  as  a  strange  and  beautiful  flower  on  the  green  fields  of 
Umbria — he  felt  that  his  mission  was  to  speak  forgiveness  and  detach- 
ment to  his  violent  and  bloodthirsty  fellow  countrymen;  through  these 
simple  and  artless  means  did  he  hope  to  effect  the  desired  spiritual  re- 
form, and  thus  he  avoided  as  far  as  possible  all  contact  with  the  ruling 
powers,  disclaiming  any  official  authorization  or  sanction  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  beneficent  activity.  But  it  is  often  the  lot  of  great  men  to 
initiate  movements,  the  importance  of  which  soon  surpasses  by  far  the 
expectations  of  those  who  set  them  on  foot,  and  thus  the  order  of  the 
Friars  Minors  in  passing  under  pontifical  supervision  was  destined  to 
become  soon  a  powerful  support  of  the  papacy  during  a  period  of  nas- 
cent and  lawless  democracy. 

Brother  Elias  imderstood  the  situation  and  the  new  mission  which 
the  course  of  events  was  shaping  for  the  followers  of  St.  Francis  and  tried 
to  advance  its  interests.  But  the  new  program  could  not  be  carried 
out  without  giving  up  much  of  the  severity  characteristic  of  the  original 
Franciscan  discipline.  Great  poverty  and  humility  are  not  the  means 
whereby  "the  world  is  ruled,  and  so  Brother  Elias,  who  had  been  a 
teacher  in  Bologna,'  sought  to  bestow  on  the  Franciscan  institution 
the  pomp  of  wealth  and  the  prestige  of  learning.  But  the  order  as  a 
body  was  not  yet  prepared  to  fall  in  with  the  new  ideas,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  Chapter  of  1227  elected  John  Parenti  to  the  office  of  "Gen- 
eral Procurator."  This,  however,  did  not  change  the  plans  of  Elias 
who  desired  first  of  all  to  erect  a  magnificent  tomb  to  the  memory  of  St. 
Francis,  a  thing  which  might  well  seem  incongruous  with  regard  to  a 
founder  who  had  on  one  occasion  caused  a  community  of  his  disciples 
to  give  up  their  abode  because  it  was  said  that  they  owned  the  house 

*Frhe  Elie  de  Corione.  Paris,  Fischbacher,  1901. 
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in  which  they  lived.'  On  March  29,  1228,  Elias  received  as  a  gift  the 
ground  on  which  the  great  basilica  was  to  be  constructed,  and  on  the 
17th  of  July  of  the  same  year,  the  day  before  the  canonization,  Gr^ory 
IX  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  edifice.  In  less  than  two  years  from 
that  date  the  basilica  was  finished  and  ready  to  receive  the  body  of 
the  saint.  Meanwhile  Fra  Tommaso,  of  a  noble  family  of  the  Abruzri, 
who  had  entered  the  order  in  1215  after  having  received  a  good  literary 
education,  was  commissioned  at  the  command  of  Pope  Gregory  to 
write  the  biography  of  the  founder.  His  work,  of  which  D'Alengon 
made  a  definite  critical  edition,  is  notable  for  its  rashness.  Together 
with  a  deep  sense  of  veneration  for  his  hero,  he  exhibits  throughout  a 
partisan  bias  of  which  he  may  have  been  unconscious,  but  which  was 
well  nigh  inevitable  when  we  consider  that  the  work  was  brought  out 
havmg  for  its  promoter  Gregory  IX,  and  under  the  supervision  of 
Brother  Elias. 

The  latter  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  authoritative  custo- 
dian of  the  legacy  bequeathed  by  Francis  to  his  disciples,  while 
Angelo,  Leo,  Matteo,  and  Illimiinato,  who  were  the  austere  expounders 
of  the  master's  ideas  are  never  even  so  much  as  mentioned.  This  partial 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  biographer  appears  plainly  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  last  moments  of  St.  Francis,  which  runs  as  follows :  "  When  he 
(Francis)  saw  that  his  last  hour  was  nigh — the  precise  moment  of 
which  he  already  knew  from  a  revelation  accorded  to  him  three  years 
before — having  called  together  those  of  the  brothers  whom  he  wished, 
he  imparted  to  each  a  particular  blessing  according  as  was  revealed  to 
him  from  on  high,  acting  thus  after  the  manner  of  the  patriarch  Jacob 
blessing  his  sons,  or  again  after  the  pattern  of  Moses  who,  about  to 
ascend  the  holy  mountain  divinely  prepared  for  him,  bestowed  abund- 
ant blessings  upon  the  children  of  Israel.  Now  while  the  little  group 
of  disciples  were  seated  around  the  saint  to  receive  his  blessing,  he 
crossed  his  hands,  placing  his  right  hand  on  the  head  of  Brother  Elias 
who  chanced  to  be  seated  on  his  left.  And  having  no  longer  the  use  of 
his  eyesight,  he  asked : '  Upon  whom  does  my  right  hand  rest?'  *  Upon 
Brother  Elias,'  they  answered.  'That  is  what  I  \^ish,'  he  replied,  and 
then  he  continued:  'Thee,  my  son,  do  I  bless  particularly  and  in  all 
things,  and,  as  through  thy  hands  the  Most  High  has  increased  my 
brethren  and  children,  so  in  thee  and  through  thee  do  I  give  my  bless- 
ing to  them  all.    May  God  the  king  of  all  things  bless  thee  in  Heaven 

'Spec.  Perf.  ii  6.  Ed.  Sabatier  p  15.  Q.  II.  Quod  nolebat  beatus  Franciscus  stare  in 
cella  dicebatur  esse  sua 
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and  on  earth.  I  bless  thee  as  fsCr  as  I  am  able  and  more  than  I  am  able; 
and  what  I  am  unable  to  impart,  may  it  be  given  thee  by  Him  to 
whom  all  things  are  possible.  May  God  remember  thy  toil  and  thy 
labors,  and  may  the  reward  thereof  ever  follow  thee.  Every  blessing 
that  thou  desirest  thou  shalt  receive,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  ask  for 
worthily  shall  be  fulfilled.'''* 

The  partiality  of  the  solemn  narrative  is  made  still  more 
manifest  when  two  chapters  further  on  we  find  the  following 
lengthy  circimilocution  employed  to  designate  one  of  the  breth- 
ren of  the  stricter  school.  "One  of  his  brethren  and  disciples 
whose  fame  is  not  a  little  notorious,  and  whose  name  I  judge  better  to 
withhold,  since  being  still  in  the  flesh  he  would  not  wish  to  glory  in 
such  a  prerogative,  saw    .    .    .    etc." 

A  biography  characterized  by  such  one-sided  views  and  special 
pleading  could  hardly  prove  satisfactory  to  the  brethren  of  the  other 
party  who  had  been  devout  witnesses  of  the  saint's  life  and  teachings, 
who  had  heard  him  lay  such  stress  on  strict  poverty,  and  who  were  now 
to  behold  with  sorrowing  hearts  the  lowering  of  his  lofty  ideal  to  the 
level  of  worldly  transactions.    Few  in  number,  they  endeavored  to 
make  up  for  their  numerical  inferiority  by  the  daring  energy  displayed 
in  their  deeds  as  well  as  in  their  exhortations.    Thus  Brother  Leo  was 
one  day  seen  to  rush  into  St.  George's  and  smash  the  urn  which  Brother 
Elias  had  placed  on  the  tomb  of  the  saint  to  receive  the  offerings  of  the 
faithful.    This  antagonism  naturally  increased  in  proportion  as  the  in- 
fluence and  power  of  Elias  declined.    Elected  General  in  1232,  his  po- 
sition in  the  order  became  that  of  a  real  dictator,  but  his  luxurious  Uv- 
ing,  the  grandeur  of  his  projects  and  the  strict  obedience  which  he 
exacted  from  his  subjects  soon  caused  him  to  lose  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  his  brethren.    So  great  was  the  opposition  towards  him  in 
the  chapter  of  1239  that  his  protector  Gregory  IX  was  forced  to  an- 
nounce his  dismissal  from  office,  whereupon  ensued  between  the  am- 
bitious "minister"  and  the  aged  pontiff  a  lively  quarrel,- which  became 
the  scandal  of  all  Christian  Europe.    The  biography  of  Tommaso  da 
Celano  in  which  Brother  Elias  appeared  surrounded  by  an  undue  halo 
of  praise  was  therefore  no  longer  circulated  as  the  sole  authentic  accoimt 
of  the  saint's  life.    A  new  biography  was  wanted  which  would  meet  the 
oonstant  need  of  seeking  inspiration  in  the  words  and  deeds  of  the 
founder,  without,  however,  exposing  to  doubt  the  simple  souls  of  the 
brethren.    It  might  be  expected  that  the  new  work  would  embody 
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rigoristic  tendencies,  but  not  so.  For 'though  Brother  Elias  had  lost 
favor,  the  tendency  toward  relaxation  had  survived  his  fall,  and  his 
successors  Albert  of  Pisa  (1239-40),  Aimone  of  Faversham  (1240-44),. 
Crescenzio  of  Tesi  (1244r-47),  governed  the  order  on  practically  the 
same  lines  that  he  had  laid  down  during  his  administration.  Thus  the 
ideas  of  Brother  Elias  were  retained  when  personally  he  had  lost  favor 
and  influence.  The  explanation  of  this  apparent  contradiction  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  need  which  was  being  more  and  more  felt  of  rendering 
more  practical  the  original  beautiful  ideal  of  the  enthusiastic  "Pover- 
eUo." 

At  all  events,  as  soon  as  Crescenzio  of  Tesi  was  elected,  be  asked 
that  any  of  those  brothers  who  knew  anything  about  St.  Francis  should 
put  their  remmiscences  in  writing  and  send  them  to  Mm.  This  he  did 
with  a  view  to  a  new  "legenda,''  the  compilation  of  which  was  again 
entrusted  to  Tommaso  of  C!elano.  Of  the  works  preparatory  to  this 
biography  only  the  Legenda  trium  sociomm  (Leo,  Angelo  and  Rufino) 
is  extant,  and  this  is  incomplete,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  Sabatier.*" 
The  striking  disproportion  between  the  prologue,  in  which  the  three 
companions  of  St.  Francis  present  their  work  to  the  CJeneral,  and  the 
meagre  contents,  to  say  nothing  of  the  surprising  lack  of  a  detailed 
account  of  the  saint's  later  years,  goes  to  show  that  the  "legenda"  waa 
arbitrarily  mutilated  before  it  was  circulated  among  the  communities 
of  the  order. 

This  loss,  however,  is  not  irreparab  e,  since  we  find  the  missing 
material  embodied  in  the  second  biography  written  by  Tommaso,  the 
first  part  of  which  deals  with  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  while  the  second  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  his  teaching  concerning  poverty  and  humility — 
teachings  which  could  have  been  related  only  by  the  three  companions,, 
a  conclusion  which  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  biography  was 
composed  at  the  beginning  of  the  administration  of  John  of  Parma 
(1247-57)  who  was  extremely  zealous. 

But  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Franciscan  literature  did  not  end  here. 
While  the  order  was  under  the  guidance  of  John  of  Parma,  there  crept 
in  strong  tendencies  towards  the  opinions  embodied  in  the  works  of  the 
famous  Abbot  Joachim  (tl202).  The  apocalyptic  promises  of  the 
''seer"  of  Florence  found  a  new  and  responsive  echo  among  the  follow- 
ers of  St.  Francis,  and  had  the  effect  of  unsettling  them  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  peaceful  heritage.  For  ten  years  the  expectation  of  the 
''kingdom  of  the  Spirit"  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  Franciscan 

*Vie  de  8.  Frangois.  p.  Ixi. 
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communities  until  the  election  of  Bonaventure  to  the  office  of  General. 
Although  an  ascetic  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  the  new  General 
was  endowed  with  a  great  practical  good  sense  and  prudence.  Though 
exceedingly  contemplative  he  was  safeguarded  from  eccentric  specula- 
tion by  a  deep  sense  of  orthodoxy.  He  was  a  "savant"  according  to 
the  learning  of  the  time,  but  not  a  worshipper  of  science,  nor  was  he 
inclined  to  exaggerate  the  claims  of  reason.  He  was  a  devout  admirer 
of  St.  Francis  albeit  not  fully  understanding  his  master's  peculiar 
spirit ;  a  faithful  observer  of  the  rule  though  reasonable  in  favoring  the 
modifications  that  had  been  brought  into  it  through  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. Such  was  Bonaventure  who  was  thus  a  superior  well  qualified 
to  check  the  Joachimite  movement  which  had  disturbed  the  equanim- 
ity of  the  brethren,  to  restore  definitely  to  the  figure  of  St.  Francis, 
which  had  been  blurred  by  passing  mto  the  domain  of  legend,  some- 
thing of  its  true  historic  outline,  and  finally  to  exhibit  in  him  a  typical 
foimder  of  a  religious  order.  The  chapter  of  Narbona  held  in  1260  as- 
signed to  Bonaventure  the  task  of  writing  a  new  biography  of  the 
saint;  three  years  later  he  deUvered  the  finished  work  to  the  chapter  of 
Pisa,  and  in  1266  the  chapter  of  Paris  enjoined  that  his  biography 
should  be  universally  accepted  as  authentic,  "suppressis  aliis  qui- 
busque  legendis."  This  supreme  decision  did  not,  however,  entirely 
check  the  tendency  to  make  use  of  special  memoirs  and  stories  suitable 
to  illustrate  and  recommend  the  divergent  views  of  the  two  parties, 
for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  conflicting  ideals  were  never  brought  into 
unison.*  Indeed  it  became  a  fashion  to  put  together  disconnected 
and  fragmentary  passages  gathered  here  and  there  from  earlier  biog- 
raphers in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  picture  of  the  saint  by 
combining  selections  from  various  sources,  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  a  composite  photograph. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  series  of  attempts  to  tell  the  story  of  St.  Francis 
and  his  first  followers — attempts  which  have  become  the  center  of 
an  extended  discussion  known  as  the  Franciscan  question.  The  chief 
points  at  issue  are  the  following:  What  historical  value  should  be 
attributed  to  the  work  of  Tommmaso  of  Celano,  and  what  is  to  be 
thought  of  the  Legenda  trium  sociorum.  Paul  Saba  tier  in  his  Life  of 
St.  Francis,  analyzing  one  of  the  eclectic  or  compositive  narratives — 

•A  group  of  rigorists  continued  to  defend  the  sacred  inviolability  of  the  first  in- 
spiration and  ideals  of  the  order  to  the  point  of  thereby  falling  into  heresy.  See 
Practica  Inquisitionsi  haereticae  pravitatia.  Ed.  Douay,  p.  278. 
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the  one  known  as  the  Speculum  vitae  S.  FranciscV — ^undertakes  to  div- 
ide it  into  its  original  elements,  and  the  attempt  has  been  productive 
of  some  very  important  results.  Investigation  showed  that  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  work  was  made  up  of  some  chapters  from  the  Legenda  of 
St.  Bonaventure,  that  a  whole  series  of  chapters  were  but  faithful  re- 
productions of  the  Fioretii;  that  others  embodied  extracts  from  St. 
Bernard,  while  others  contained  Franciscan  formularies  of  prayer. 
What  was  left  after  eliminating  this  borrowed  material  was  found  by 
the  learned  critic  to  be  so  homogeneous  in  its  austere  and  enthusiastic 
spirit  that  he  concluded  to  an  exact  correspondence  with  the  ideas  em- 
bodied in  the  Legenda  trium  sociorum.  This  led  to  the  further  con- 
clusion that  this  residue  was  made  up  of  authentic  fragments 
of  the  Legenda  which  had  been  preserved  from  the  mutilations  of 
Crescenzio  by  transcription  on  the  part  of  devout  rigorists.  The  fact 
that  in  this  reconstructed  portion  of  the  Speculum  are  found  several 
passages  which  are  quoted  by  Ubertino  of  Casale  and  Angelo  Clareno  as 
the  work  of  Brother  Leo,  confirms  the  foregoing  hypothesis. 

C!ontinuing  his  reseiirches,  Sabatier  reached  other  conclusions  more 
definite  and  more  important,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  discus- 
sions of  which  they  have  been  the  object,  are,  we  think,  well  founded 
and  accurate.  The  document  extracted  by  him  from  the  Speculvm 
vitae  (edition  of  1509)  comprised  118  chapters.  Of  these,  116  were 
later  discovered  by  him  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Mazarine  Library  (Cf. 
Catalogue  par  Molinier,  Paris,  1885,  II,  423)  which  contained  eight 
chapters  more  than  the  aforesaid  document,  but  began  with  these 
words:  "Incipit  speculum  perfectionis  status  fratris  minoris  beati 
Francisci, " and  closed  with  the  following  important  passage:  ''Explicit 
speculum  perfectionis  status  fratris  minoris  scilicet  beati  Francisci  in 
quo  scilicet  vocationis  et  professionis  suae  perfectionem  potest  suffi- 
cientissime  speculari.  Omnis  laus,  omnis  gloria  sit  Deo  Patri  et  Filio  et 
Spiritui  Sancto.  Honor  et  gratiarum  actio  gloriosissimae  Virgini 
Mariae,  ejusque  sanctae  martyri  Kunerae,  magnificentia  et  exaltatio 
beatissimo  servo  suo  Francisco.  Amen.  Actum  in  sacro  sancto  loco 
Sanctae  Mariae  de  Portiuncula  et  completum  V  Idus  Maji,  anno  Dom- 
ini MCCXXVIII.*'  A  passage  found  in  the  body  of  the  manuscript 
informs  us  that "  after  the  second  rule  made  bv  Blessed  Francis  was  lost, 
he  went  up  into  a  certain  mountain  with  Brother  Leo  of  Assisi  and 
Brother  Bonizo  of  Bologna^'  (Chap.  I);  and  in  another  place  we  read 
'' But  we  who  were  with  him  when  he  wrote  the  rule*'  etc.     (Chap.  II). 

"* Speculum  Perfeclionai,  seu  s.  Francisci  Aasisiensis  legenda  antiquiaaimaf  auctore 
fratre  Leone^  nunc  prium  edidit  P.  Sabatier.  Paris,  Fischbacher,  1898. 
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From  such  passages  Sabatier  reasonably  infers  that  the  writer  was 
precisely  Brother  Leo,  who  was  one  of  the  three  companions,  and,  in 
fact,  his  conclusion  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  words:  "we  who  were  with  him.". . .  He  next  undertook  the 
task  of  examining  the  internal  features  of  this  document  and  he  found 
that  they  answered  well  to  the  character  of  Brother  Leo  as  revealed  in 
the  Legenda  trium  sociorum.  Thus  the  acute  scholar  could  well  be 
proud  of  his  new  completed  biography  of  St.  Francis,  while  the  newly 
discovered  documents  confirmed  in  a  striking  manner  the  results  of  his 
critical  investigations.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  remaining  part 
of  the  Legenda  trium  sociorum  was  embodied  in  a  section  of  the  Specvr 
lum  viiae,  when  a  new  document  was  brought  to  light  containing  the 
same  section  of  the  Speculum  but  in  more  ample  form  and  bearing  a 
date  which  was  not  1246  but  1228.  This  would  make  the  manuscript 
contemporaneous  with  the  first  biography  of  Tommaso  da  Celano, 
whose  work  it  seemed  to  offset  by  favoring  the  views  of  the  stricter 
school.  But  it  is  asked  by  some  if  Sabatier  was  justified  in  preferring 
as  a  biographical  source  the  Speculum  vitae  or  the  Speculum  per- 
fedicnis  to  the  rhetorical  but  moderate  work  of  Tommaso,  and  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  his  conclusions  on  this  head  would  not  be 
called  in  question. 

According  to  Minocchi  most  of  the  chapters  of  the  Speculum 
Tperjectionis  come  from  Brother  Leo  about  1246,  and  the  others 
(about  40  in  number)  are  a  later  imitation,  while  Van  Ortroy  {AnaUcta 
BoUandiana,  t.  XIX,  f.  2)  holds  that  the  Legenda  trium  sociorum  is  a 
more  or  less  arbitrary  compilation  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  XIII 
centiuy  and  denies  that  either  it  or  the  Speculum  has  any  value  as  an 
authoritative  source.  Minocchi  furthermore  thinks  he  can  discern  in 
the  Legenda  trium  sociorum  the  biography  of  St.  Francis  written  by  the 
notary  John  of  Ceprano. 

But  the  one  who  dissents  the  most  from  the  theory  of  Sabatier  is 
Gaetz,  who  arrives  at  conclusions  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the 
French  critic.  In  general  he  holds  that,  examined  intrinsically,  the 
Franciscan  sources  in  question  do  not  betray  any  evidences  of  having 
been  composed  under  the  influence  of  party  spirit,  that  the  biographies 
of  Tommaso  are  quite  reliable  and  that  the  Speculum  was  not  composed 
with  a  view  to  favor  the  cause  of  the  rigorists.  Coming  to  particulars 
he  asjserts  that  the  Speculum  perfectionis  does  not  embody  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  authentic  primitive  material,  because,  he  claims,  of  the 
124  chapters  comprised  in  the  work,  50  are  not  anterior  to  the  time  of  its 
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final  redaction,  43  are  partially  derived  from  older  documents  but  re- 
touched, leaving  only  31  which  might  be  a  matter  of  discussion.  Of 
these  last  ten  only  may  be  anterior  to  the  second  biography  of  Tonmiaso 
da  Celano.  In  fine,  the  words  "qui  cum  eo  fuimus"  that  are  found  in 
twenty  chapters  are  insuflScient  to  determine  the  origin  of  the  entire 
document  since  the  genuineness  of  that  expression  is  absolutely  certain 
in  only  six  chapters.  Sabatier  has  promised  to  reply  to  the  strictures  of 
Gaetz  whose  views  he  appreciates  for  their  calmness  of  statement, 
though  he  does  not  consider  the  arguments  on  which  they  rest  to  be 
very  convincing.  It  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  that  the 
position  of  Sabatier  has  not  been  weakened  by  the  researches  and 
arguments  of  his  critic. 

In  the  first  place,  the  assertion  that  the  Franciscan  sources  do  not 
reflect  in  their  composition  the  strong  opposing  tendencies  then  at 
work  in  the  order  is  surprising,  to  say  the  least,  although  an  attempt 
is  made  to  substantiate  it  by  the  quotation  of  a  few  texts.  Mere  inter- 
nal evidence  is  not  always  of  itself  sufficient  to  furnish  an  adequate  idea 
of  documentary  sources;  these  must  be  carefully  scrutinized  in  the 
light  derived  from  the  surroimdings  from  which  they  emanated.  At  all 
events,  we  cannot  compare  with  one  another  the  various  Franciscan 
documentary  sources  without  being  struck  by  the  great  psychological 
differences  that  characterize  the  respective  authors.  If  we  read  a  pas- 
sage from  the  Legenda  trium  sodorum  after  having  perused  one  from 
the  seccnd  biography  of  Tommaso,  or  a  chapter  from  the  Legenda  nova 
of  St.  Bcnaventure,  these  differences  reveal  themselves  in  nearly  every 
sentence,  and  it  is  indeed  verv  hard  to  account  for  them  otherwise  than 
as  a  result  of  a  different  party  spirit  which  animated  the  WTiters.  As  to 
the  SpeculurUy  it  appears  to  the  present  writer  to  be  penetrated  through- 
out by  a  deep  spirit  of  abnegation ;  the  very  joy  of  the  seraphic  founder 
singing  the  beauties  of  nature  seems  to  beam  forth  from  every  page, 
and  the  love  of  poverty  that  it  reveals  is  as  strong  as  that  of  St.  Francis, 
only  applied  more  fully  to  things  spiritual — qualities  which  go  to  show 
that  the  work  emanated  from  one  of  the  earliest  followers  of  the  saint. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  chapter  (ii,  4)  concerning  a  novice  who  wished 
to  have  a  psalm  book  of  his  own,  which  is  so  naif  and  gives  such  a  living 
picture  of  the  personages  that  we  can  never  persuade  ourselves  that  it 
is  only  a  later  conventional  compilation.'    The  style  and  phraseology 


^he  chapter  runs  as  follows:  "  .  .  .Cum  ergo  venisset  beatus  Franciscus  ad  locum 
ubi  erat  ille  novitius  dixit  ille  no\ntius:  'Pater,  milii  esset  magna  consolatio  habere 
psalterium,  sed  licet  generalis  illud  mihi  concesserit,  tamen  vellem  ipsum    habere. 
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are  not  so  pure  as  in  the  work  of  Tommaso,  but  it  is  here,  it  seems  to 
us,  that  the  Franciscan  spirit  is  more  plainly  revealed  than  in  any  other 
source.  In  it  we  are  brought  back  to  the  days  of  the  foimdation  and  we 
behold  the  perplexities  of  the  saint  who  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  had 
to  witness  the  creeping  in  of  elements  foreign  to  the  original  institution 
and  the  diminution  of  the  pure  spirituality  which  had  characterized  its 
beginnings. 

So  far  as  Fra  Tommaso  is  concerned,  there  are  strangely  conflicting 
theories.  While  Gaetz  and  d' Alengon  maintain  strongly  his  veracity  and 
good  faith,  Tamassia  impugns  his  work  in  a  dissertation  full  of  detail 
and  animated  by  an  exceedingly  malicious  spirit.  To  the  latter  writer  the 
Franciscan  question  is  very  simple.  According  to  him  the  only  sources 
worthy  of  consideration  from  the  point  of  view  of  historical  value  (little 
though  that  may  be)  are  the  first  and  second  biography  of  Tommaso; 
All  the  others  are  but  later  recasts  dependent  upon  them.  Of  this  two- 
Pater,  de  conscientia  tua.'  Cui  beatus  Franciscus  respondit:  'Carolus  imperator, 
Rolandus  et  Oliverus  et  omnes  palatini  et  robusti  viri  qui  potentes  fuerunt  in  praelio, 
prosequendo  infideles  cum  multo  sudore  et  labore  usque  ad  mortem,  habuerunt  de  illis 
victoriam  memorialiter,  et  ad  ultimum  ipsi  sancti  martyres  sunt  mortui  pro  fide  Christi 
in  certamine;  nunc  autem  multi  sunt  qui  sola  narratione  eorum  quseilli  fecerunt  volunt 
recipere  honorem  et  humanam  laudem.  Ita  et  inter  nos  sunt  multi  qui  solum  recitando 
-et  praedicando  opera  quae  sancti  fecerunt,  volunt  recipere  honorem  et  laudem.'  Ac 
m  diceret :  non  est  curandum  de  libris  et  scientia  sed  de  operibus  virtuosis  quia  scientia 
inflat  et  caritas  aedificat.  Post  autem  aliquot  dies  cum  sederet  ad  ignem  beatus  Fran- 
•ciscus  idem,  novitius  iterum  locutus  est  ei  de  psalterio.  Et  ait  illi  beatus  Franciscus: 
'Postquam  habueris  psalterium  concupisces  et  volueris  habere  breviarium.  Et  post- 
quam  habueris  breviarium  sedebis  in  cathedra  tanquam  magnus  praelatus,  et  dices 
Iratri  tuo:  apporta  mihi  breviarium.' 

Haec  autem  dicens  beatus  Franciscus  cum  magno  fervore  spiritus,  accepit  de 
<jinere  et  posuit  super  caput  suum,  et  ducendo  manum  super  caput  suum  in  circuitu 
fiicut  ille  qui  la  vat  caput,  dicebat:  *Ego  breviarium,  ego  breviarium!'  Et  sic  reiteravit 
multoties,  ducendo  manum  per  caput.  Et  stupefactus  et  verecundatus  est  frater  ille. 
Elapsis  autem  pluribus  mensibus,  cum  esset  beatus  Franciscus  apud  locum  s.  Mariae 
de  Portiuncula,  juxta  cellam  post  domum  in  via,  predictus  frater  iterum  locutus  est  ei 
de  psalterio.  Cui  beatus  Franciscus  dixit:  *  Vade  et  facias  de  hoc  sicut  dicet  minister 
tuus.'  Quo  audito  frater  ille  coepit  redire  per  viam  unde  venerat.  Beatus  autem 
Franciscus  remanens  in  via  coepit  considerare  illud  quod  dixerat  illi  fratri,  et  statim 
damavit  post  eum  dicens:  'Expecta  me,  frater,  expecta!  Et  ivit  usque  ad  eum  et  ait 
illi:  'Revertere  mecum,  frater,  et  ostende  mihi  locum  ubi  dixi  tibi  quod  faceres  de 
psalterio  sicut  diceret  minister  tuus.'  Quum  ergo  pervenisset  ad  locum  beatus  Fran- 
inscus  genuflexit  coram  fratre  illo  et  dixit:  *  Mea  culpa,  frater,  mea  culpa,  quia  quicum- 
que  vult  esse  frater  minor  non  debet  habere  nisi  tunicam  sicut  regula  sibi  concedit,  et 
€ordam  et  femoralia,  et  qui  manifesta  necessitate  coguntur,  calceamenta. '  Unde 
<)uotquot  fratres  veniebant  ad  eum  pro  habendo  consilio  ejus  super  hujusmodi,  hoc 
mode  respondebat  eisdem.  Et  quia  saepe  dicebat:  'Tantum  homo  habetde scientia, 
<iuantum  operatur,  et  tantum  est  religiosus  bonus  orator,  quantum  ipse  operatur,  nam 
Arbor  ex  fnictu  cognoscitur.'" 
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fold  source  Tamassia  claims  to  have  made  a  special  study  never  at- 
tempted by  anyone  else,  and  certainly  he  seems  to  have  arrived  at 
some  strange  and  unwarrantable  conclusions. 

After  picturing  somewhat  incompletely  the  religious  conditions  of 
the  time  of  Innocent  III,  and  pointing  out  a  number  of  heretical  tenden- 
cies then  lurking  in  various  quarters,  Tamassia  declares  that  Francia 
was  really  a  heretic.    "  Francis,"  he  says,  "  came  from  a  mercantile  fam- 

• 

ily.  Now  it  is  known  that  men  of  that  profession  were  the  active  prop- 
agators of  the  Albigensian  errors.  Moreover,  he  lived  in  a  city  not  at 
all  friendly  to  ecclesiastical  rule,  which  had  stuck  to  its  cold  absolute 
policy  in  spite  of  the  'signorie'  and  the  free  municipalities;  he  lived 
in  the  midst  of  the  disturbances  of  doctrines  and  of  civic  order;  in  a 
time  when  the  attractions  of  heresy  were  enhanced  by  the  force  given 
to  it  in  Italian  thought;  when  both  he  who  was  condemned  and  fell 
and  he  who  pronounced  the  condemnation  and  triimnphed,  invoked 
with  equal  confidence  the  name  of  Jesus — amid  such  surroundings  as 
these  aiose  Francis  of  Assisi,  a  symbol  and  apostle  of  peace  and  love"^ 
(p.  30).  "  But,  as  a  m.atter  of  fact,"  he  continues,  " such  is  not  the  pic- 
ture of  the  saint  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  Tommaso  or  even 
through  the  works  of  the  stricter  brethren."  For  these  our  critic  has 
no  use,  and  even  of  Tommaso  he  says  that  he  is  an  official,  well  in- 
formed biographer,  who,  in  his  first  work  has  described  his  hero  as  being 
humble  and  orthodox  with  a  view  to  harmonize  his  reform  with  the 
exigencies  of  Roman  authority,  and  who  again  in  the  second  biography 
has  traced  an  ideal  of  religious  perfection  which  is  impracticable,  un- 
real and  fantastic.  To  prove  this  radical  and  novel  theory  Tamassia 
compares  at  great  length  and  with  much  detail  the  two  biographies 
with  various  other  medieval  hagiographical  documents,  his  object  be- 
ing to  ehcw  that  Tcmmaso  had  no  intention  of  giving  a  true  portrait 
of  the  '*  Poverello, "  but  was  rather  intent  on  adorning  it  with  all  the 
characteristics  with  which  the  traditional  hagiography  had  surrounded 
the  conventional  type  of  the  Catholic  ascetic. 

We  would  not  feel  justified  in  rejecting  as  fruitless  the  work  of 
Tamassia  as  a  whole;  rather  we  think  that  directly  or  indirectly  it  'will 
help  to  throw  som.e  light  on  the  questions  at  issue.  We  are  far  from 
denying  that  the  mind  of  Tommaso  was  well  furnished  'with  hagio- 
graphical reminiscences,  and  especially  is  it  to  be  granted  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  works  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  that  he  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  things  sacred  and  religious  which  was  quite  exceptional 
in  his  age.    But  from  the  mere  fact  that  in  his  narratives  he  has  made 
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use  of  forms  and  phrases  found  in  more  ancient  writers,  and  that  he 
has  drawn  the  picture  of  Francis  by  employing  the  imagery  which  is 
the  stock  in  trade  of  the  general  hagiographical  tradition,  it  does  not 
legitimately  follow  that  the  portrait  is  distorted  or  radically  false. 
That  it  is  not  faithful  in  all  respects  we  readily  grant,  for  we  are  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  this  fundamental  fact,  viz.:  that  Tommaso, 
though  writing  at  a  time  when  the  echo  of  the  saint's  preaching  had 
scarcely  died  out,  composed  his  biography  with  the  purpose  in  mind  of 
furthering  these  tendencies  in  the  order  which  he  knew  to  be  in  favor 
with  Gregory  IX  and  to  put  forward  Brother  Elias  as  the  privileged 
disciple. 

Furthermore,  Tamassia,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  medieval 
literature,  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  affin- 
ity between  the  hagiographical  writings  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
works  of  Tommaso.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  study 
which  has  for  its  object  to  detern^iine  the  historical  value  of  the  biog- 
raphies is  quite  distinct  from  that  which  busies  itself  with  their  charac- 
ter and  literary  form.  The  first  refers  chiefly  to  the  veracity  of  the  au- 
thor and  his  knowledge  of  the  events  narrated,  the  second  takes  ac- 
count of  such  topics  as  style,  method,  literary  independence,  etc.  of  the 
writings  in  question.  Tamassia  believes  in  treating  the  two  simul- 
taneously, and  thus,  according  to  him,  the  work  of  Tommaso  is  devoid 
of  historic  value,  because,  from  the  literary  standpoint,  it  bears  the 
impress  of  the  hagiographical  works  in  which  are  depicted  the  lives  of 
the  earliest  Benedictine  monks  or  the  contemplations  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  desert.  By  thus  identifying  the  two  questions,  viz.  of  substance 
and  of  form,  he  reaches  some  rather  paradoxical  conclusions,  and  naive- 
ly suggests  some  commonplace  observations  which  at  times  become 
grotesque.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  illustrate  this  by  quoting  a  few  ex- 
amples. 

"Tommaso,''  remarks  our  critic,  ''constructed  the  two  opening 
paragraphs  of  his  first  biography  by  combining  together  ideas,  phrases 
and  words  borrowed  undovbtedly  (the  italics  are  his  own)  from  St.  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  Juvenal  and  St.  Augustine.  Gregory's  opening  lines  of 
the  biography  of  St.  Benedict  gave  him  the  first  inspiration;  the  mis- 
erable end  of  the  boy  who  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  swearing,  men- 
tioned in  the  Dialogues  of  the  same  writer,  and  the  conversion  of  St. 
Augustine,  jumbled  together  with  some  classical  reminiscences  of  the 
Satyr,  complete  the  tableau."  (p.  44). 
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But  these  alleged  reproductions  are  confined  to  short  phrases  and 
incidents,  and  do  not  prove  even  a  literary  dependence  upon  the  works 
referred  to,  but  rather  they  are  made  use  of  as  the  natural  vehicles 
whereby  to  convey  similar  ideas — a  thing  most  natural,  when  we  recall 
that  hagiography  had  long  before  acquired  a  vocabulary  of  its  own 
with  which  Tommaso  must  have  been  familiar. 

Thus  he  begins  his  narrative : "  Vir  erat  in  civitate  Assisi; "  Gregory 
begins  his  reference  to  St.  Benedict:  "Fuit  vir"  etc.  {Dial.  II,  1.)  Is 
it  not  little  short  of  puerile  to  claim  that  here  Tommaso  has  copied 
Gregory?  How  indeed,  on  that  score  could  he  have  expressed  himself 
in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  charge  of  plagiarism?  St.  Augustine 
tells  us  that  he  was  converted  on  the  occasion  of  reading  a  book ;  Fran- 
cis is  described  as  converted  by  a  friend,  who,  however,  is  mentioned  by 
Tommaso  as  a  mere  witness,  and  consequently  the  circumstance  ex- 
hibits only  a  very  remote  analogy  with  the  episode  of  St.  Augustine. 

"The  enthusiasm,"  writes  Tamassia,"  that  is  displayed  in  the 
description  of  the  beautiful  bride,  viz. :  evangelical  poverty,  appears  to 
me  to  have  some  relation  to  the  splendid  dream  of  John  the  Almoner."" 
But  when  the  two  passages  are  placed  side  by  side,  we  are  convinced 
that  their  interdependence  can  be  perceived  only  through  the  lens  of 
a  strong  preconcepticn.    Here  is  the  passage  from  Tommaso : 

"  Dicebat  se  in  Apuliam  nolle  ire,  sed  in  patfia  propria  promittebat 
nobilia  et  ingentia  se  facturum.  Putabant  homines  quod  uxorem 
ducere  vellet,  ipsumque  interrogantes  dicebant :  *  Uxorem  ne  ducere  vis^. 
Francisce?'  Qui  respondens  eis  aiebat:  *nobiliorem  et  pulchriorem 
sponsam,  quam  unquam  videritis  ducam,  quae  coeteris  forma  prae- 
emineat  et  sapicntia  cunctas  excellat.'"  The  passage  from  the  Vila 
Joannis  Elem,  (Migne,  LXXIII,  345)  upon  which  the  other  is  supposed 
to  be  copied  is  as  follows:  "Video  una  noctium,  in  somnis,  puellam 
quamdam,  cujus  species  supra  solem  splendebat:  aestimavi  esse  Mu- 
lierem.  .  .  /Ego  sum  prima  filiarum  regis.'" 

Finally  among  the  passages  in  which  the  weakness  of  Tamassia^s 
argumentation  is  most  fully  revealed,  we  note  the  one  in  connection 
with  the  famous  episode  immortaUzed  by  the  artistic  genius  of  Giotto. 
It  is  the  scene  where  Francis  in  presence  of  the  bishop  who  is  sitting  in 
judgment,  divests  himself  of  his  garments  which  are  relinquished  to  his 
angered  father  and  he  is  received  by  the  bishop  under  his  mantle. 
Tamassia  begins  by  casting  a  doubt  on  the  possibilityof  such  a  trial  being 
brought  before  a  bishop  at  a  time  when  the  rulers  of  the  municipalities 
were  so  jealous  of  their  prerogatives ;  then  he  proceeds  to  deny  the  his- 
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torical  truth  of  the  event,  alleging  that  Tommaso  was  led  to  thus- 
symbolize  the  detachment  of  the  saint  from  things  of  the  world,  and 
his  taking  refuge  under  the  shelter  of  the  Church,  because  the  author 
had  in  mind  and  wished  to  reproduce  certain  texts  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Fathers  and  the  Monastical  InslUulions  of  Cassian.  The  passage  runs 
as  follows:  '*  A  young  man  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  renounce  the 
world  was  all  at  once  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  demons;  whereupon  he 
quickly  takes  off  his  clothes,  throws  them  away  and  runs  naked  to  take 
refuge  in  a  monastery.  Meanwhile  God  speaks  to  the  abbot  saying:. 
'Arise  and  receive  my  athlete  who  is  coming  to  you/  On  receiving 
admission  he  renounces  all  right  to  his  worldly  possessions,  and  learns 
with  satisfaction  that  according  to  the  rule  of  the  monastery  he  will' 
not  be  allowed  to  own  even  his  clothes.  Thereupon  he  is  surrounded 
by  the  monks  and  his  nakedness  is  covered  by  the  religious  garb  at  the 
hands  of  the  abbot."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  comparisons  of 
this  kind  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation.  By  following  this 
method  it  would  be  easy  to  call  in  question  the  authority  and  origin- 
ality of  documents  the  most  authentic,  simply  because  they  exhibit 
by  fortuitous  coincidence,  words  or  phrases  found  in  writings  of  an 
earlier  date. 

And  besides,  in  the  present  case  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
Tommaso  writing  only  tw^o  years  after  the  saint's  death  was  obliged 
to  fall  back  on  any  hagiographical  reminiscences,  or  how,  by  accmu- 
lating  these  he  could  have  radically  altered  the  physiognomy  of  his 
hero  without  provoking  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  multitudes  both  in 
Italy  and  elsewhere  in  whose  memory  the  image  of  Francis  must  have 
remained  still  vivid  from  having  seen  him  and  listened  to  his  preachings 
On  the  contrary,  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  general  resem- 
blance of  the  picture  of  the  saint  as  it  appears  in  the  various  written 
or  popular  legends,  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  party 
spirit,  a  substantially  true  record  of  his  life  has  been  preserved,  at 
least  in  outline,  and  this  record  can  be  easily  reconstructed  and 
completed  by  eliminating  certain  touches  due  to  a  spirit  of  partisanship,, 
and  discreetly  blending  the  different  sources  which  to  some  extent 
are  mutually  complementary. 

*  *  * 

So  much  for  the  question  of  the  sources;  a  word  must  now  be  added 
concerning  the  ideal  of  St.  Francis. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  religious  brotherhood  brought 
together  by  means  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  the  saint  assumed  from 
the  very  outset  the  character  of  a  well  organized  regular  order.  On  the 
<5ontrary,  the  movement  inaugurated  by  the  ecstatic  Umbrian  exhibits 
at  its  inception  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  being  without  form  or 
organization,  in  accordance  with  his  strong  wieh  to  do  away  with  all 
stiff,  mechanical  discipline,  all  that  implied  distinctions  among  the 
brethren,  all  mediimis  of  authority — in  a  word,  all  merely  positive  or 
arbitrary  restriction  of  Christian  liberty. 

Not  unlike  the  first  spread  of  the  Gospel  was  the  early  dissemination 
of  the  Franciscan  ideas  (down  to  the  year  1209).  It  was  a  great  stir- 
ring of  the  public  mind  owing  its  origin  not  to  any  initiative  on  the  part 
of  the  ruling  powers  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  but  to  the  marvellous  in- 
fluence of  a  '*poverello"  whose  dearest  ambition  was  to  be  considered 
as  the  least  among  his  brethren.  The  movement  was  by  no  means 
called  forth  by  the  need  of  adding  another  religious  order  to  those 
already  in  existence;  it  sprung  rather  from  the  deeply  felt  necessity  of 
bringing  together  in  a  bond  of  brotherhood  all  those  who  from  a  deeper 
imderstanding  of  the  Gospel  felt  themselves  called  to  become  the 
promoters  of  peace  and  charity  among  men.'  Substantially  the 
Franciscan  movement  began  in  the  same  way  as  did  that  of  the  Wal- 
denses,  of  the  Humiliati  and  others  who  sought  to  effect  the  purification 
of  society  through  the  democratic  spirit  of  evangelical  poverty — the 
only  means  which  seemed  available  to  check  the  lawless  violence  and 
strife  which  was  constantly  menacing  the  common  welfare. 

This  is  the  less  known  aspect  of  the  Franciscan  movement,  viz.: 
its  correspondence  to  the  social  needs  of  the  time,  its  poUtical  and 
economical  causes,  its  relation  with  similar  movements  of  the  age;  on 
these  heads  even  the  work  of  Sabatier  is  inadequate,  partly  on  account 
of  the  over  deferential  attitude  of  the  author. 

But  while  the  democratico-religious  tendencies  and  agitation  of 
these  times — generally  anin^ated  by  a  strong  hatred  of  Roman  author- 
ity— led  to  schism  (not  heresy)  in  southern  France  and  Lombardy,  the 
Franciscan  movement  originating  in  Umbria,  a  province  so  intimately 
connected  in  history  with  the  destinies  of  Rome,  and  besides,  imbued 
with  a  strong  spirit  of  Catholicity,  showed  itself  free  from  insubordin- 
ation and  was  always  guided  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  towards 

•Cf.  Mandonnet,  Ij€s  origines  de  Vordo  de  poenitentia.    Comptes-rendus  du  qvatrihne 
coriffrta  scientifique  international  des  Catholiques  tenu  a  Fribourg  en  Suisse,  16-20 
^'Aout,  1897. 
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Rome  and  the  papacy  an  attitude  of  orthodox  submission.  It  is  un- 
deniable tfcat  Francis  locked  upcn  Rome  as  the  authentic  source  of 
discipline  as  well  as  of  doctrine;  the  center  ako  of  all  collective  reli- 
gious life  destined  to  be  fruitful  in  the  church.  But  this  was  in  him  not. 
so  much  an  attitude  of  the  soul  as  a  reasoned  conviction  due  chiefly  to 
his  rehgicus  education,  and  in  this  respect  he  exhibits  two  opposing 
tendencies.  In  theory  and  on  principle  he  is  bound  by  strict  obedience 
to  the  Holy  See,  but  in  practice  he  is  unable  to  understand  its  aims,, 
and  he  allows  himself  a  goodly  amount  of  liberty  in  following  its  sug- 
gestions. Rom.e,  fearing  that  the  movement  aimed  at  autonomy  with 
regard  to  the  hierarchy  and  its  authority,  endeavored  to  check  it,  to  keep' 
it  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  Curia,  and  to  impose  upon  the 
brethren  a  systerratic  rule  of  life.  But  Francis  nevertheless  persists  in 
allowing  them  full  freedom  to  come  and  go  as  they  please,  to  go  through 
the  fields  when  the  reapers  gather  the  harvest,  to  go  through  the  citiea- 
where  the  conmiercial  revival  of  Italy  is  in  progress.  In  1218,  impelled 
by  his  apostolic  zeal,  Francis  left  his  native  Italy.  During  the  two 
years  of  his  absence  the  order  under  the  able  direction  of  Brother  Elias^ 
assumed  for  the  first  tim.e  something  of  a  regular  organization.  Hear- 
ing of  it,  Francis  returned  in  haste,  but  he  found  things  so  far  advanced 
in  the  direction  of  system.atic  regularity  that  he  gave  up  all  hope  of 
reverting  to  the  primitive  unorganized  condition.  The  rule  was  defin- 
itely promulgated  in  1221.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  Francis  was 
so  chagrined  by  the  later  developments  of  the  order  as  compared  with 
the  ideals  of  its  humble  begirmings  that  he  wholly  abdicated  his  author- 
ity. But  by  this  time  his  great  work  w^as  really  accomplished;  all 
Europe  had  been  stirred  by  his  appeal  for  peace,  and  everywhere  was 
felt  the  stimulus  of  the  new  evangelical  life. 

The  primitive  rule  contained  this  clause:  ''Arma  mortalia  contra, 
quempiam  non  recipiant,  vel  secum  ferant.''  This  precept,  which 
may  appear  to  a  later  generation  as  more  or  less  superfluous,  was  of 
great  importance  at  a  time  when  the  soil  of  Provence  was  red  with  the 
blood  of  the  Albigenses,  at  a  time  when  the  cities  of  Italy  were  engaged 
in  bitter  feuds,  and  taking  sides  in  the  great  struggle  between  the 
papacy  and  the  empire — between  Irmocent,  Honorius,  and  Gregory  on 
the  one  side,  and  Barbarossa,  Henry  and  Frederick  en  the  other. 

Francis  preached  love  towards  the  Creator  and  love  towards  our 
fellow  men;  he  preached  with  the  eloquence  of  an  example  that  has. 
never  been  reproduced,  the  complete  detachment  from  wealth  as  a. 
source  of  peace,  as  the  starting  point  of  a  more  energetic  life  of  the  soul^ 
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At  the  time  of  his  birth  Calabria  was  still  agitated  by  the  recent  apo- 
calyptic announcements  of  the  seer  of  Flora;  and  the  towns  of  Lom- 
bardy — overjoyed  by  the  victory  of  Legnano  where  Italian  bravery 
had  particularly  distinguished  itself — were  anxiously  awaiting  the 
dawn  of  a  new  epoch  in  history.  That  dawn  went  forth  from  Assisi, 
the  Orient  of  Dante;  and  to  the  desolate  medieval  populations,  who 
still  bore  in  their  flesh  the  marks  of  the  feudal  chains,  Francis  revealed 
the  consoling  scheme  of  restoring  all  things  through  love.  After  all,  it 
matters  little  if  in  the  space  of  a  few  years  the  Franciscan  tree  seemed 
to  languish:  it  matters  little  if  the  newiy  engrafted  shoots  of  wealth 
and  learning  (two  things  of  which  the  "poverello"  was  always  afraid) 
seemed  to  dry  up  its  very  sap;  for  the  words  of  peace  and  love  spoken 
by  the  seraphic  founder  were  still  re-echoed  in  the  souls  of  men,  dilating 
them  with  higher  hopes  and  inspuing  them  with  a  stronger  determina- 
tion to  be  faithful  and  zealous  in  their  apostolate  of  peace  and  love. 

In  the  great  events  of  history  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  to  what 
extent  the  leaders  are  influenced  by  the  multitude  and  vice  versa,  but 
in  all  such  movements  both  factors  should  be  taken  into  account.  A 
personality  like  that  of  St.  Francis  is  always  sure  to  leave  on  mankind 
a  deep  impression  of  its  own.  Around  his  tomb  flourished  the  new 
born  arts  of  the  Renaissance;  around  it  gathered  the  "communi"  of 
Italy,  and  there  they  received  a  strong  inspiration  in  the  direction  of 
true  civilization;  and,  what  is  more,  there  went  forth  from  it  a  spirit 
which  was  gradually  assimilated  by  the  Italian  consciousness,  and 
which  continues  to  exert  its  benign  influence  even  in  our  owti  day, 
when  the  struggle  of  the  masses  for  industrial  amelioration,  like  that 
of  the  ''communi^'  of  old,  causes  us  to  sigh  again  for  the  da\\Ti  of  a 
more  Christian  civilization. 

E.    BUONAIUTI. 
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DIVORCE  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

AN    EXEGETICAL    STUDY.     (I) 

Francis  E*  Gigot,  D*  D* 

The  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  regarding  the  im- 
portant and  vexed  question  of  divorce  is  well-defined  and  well-known. 
Catholics  are  expressly  taught  that  after  the  Christian  marriage  has 
been  validly  contracted  and  consummated,  divorce  cannot  be  allowed 
for  any  reason.  Separation  for  sufficient  cause  may  indeed  be  lawful^^ 
but  re-marriage  during  the  lifetime  of  either  consort  is  positively 
forbidden  under  the  pain  of  adultery.  They  are  also  taught  that 
this  strict  doctrine  is  based  on  Our  Lord's  very  injunction  concerning 
such  a  marriage,  and  that  consequently,  no  human  power,  whether 
of  Church  or  State,  can  lawfully  authorize  the  re-marriage  of  either 
husband  or  wife,  so  long  as  the  bond  of  holy  matrimony  has  not  been 
sundered  by  death. 

Such  is  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Church  of  God,  "the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth''  (I  Tim.  iii,  15).  Its  correctness  is  certain  even 
irrespective  of  the  fact  that  it  is  embodied  in  the  inspired  records  of 
the  New  Testament.  Before  a  single  line  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Law  had  been  written,  the  Church  existed  and  was  in 
possession  of  the  oral  teaching  of  her  divine  Founder  on  this  important 
point.  Christ's  words  were  the  law  regarding  the  question  of  divorce 
among  the  Christians  of  St.  Paul's  time,  and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  bore  distinct  testimony  when  he  wrote  to  the 
faithful  of  Corinth:  ''As  to  the  married  I  command,  yet  not  I,  but 
the  Lord,  that  the  wife  depart  not  from  her  husband  .  .  .  and  that 
the  husband  dismiss  not  his  wife"  (I  Cor.  vii,  10).  It  is  true  that,  at 
an  early  date,  this  authoritative  pronouncement  of  Jesus  was  embodied 
in  the  sacred. records  of  Christianity.  But,  of  course,  such  event  did 
not  invalidate  the  previous  testimony  of  the  Church  to  Our  Lord's 
doctrine  concerning  divorce.  It  simply  added  to  the  hitherto  un- 
written Christian  tradition,  a  written  one  to  which  we  may  even  now 
appeal  amfidently  to  prove  that  the  present  Catholic  teaching  on  thia 
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point  is  no  other  than  that  which  is  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  early 
•documents  of  our  faith.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  use  of  the  most  recent 
methods  of  hterary  and  historical  criticism  simply  confirms  the  con- 
<5lusive  cliaracter  of  this  appeal.  And  the  present  exegetical  study  will 
•show  that  the  more  thoroughly  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
bearing  on  the  question  of  divorce  are  investigated  in  the  light  of 
modern  criticism,  the  more  also  it  becomes  evident  that  the  Catholic 
•doctrine  regarding  divorce  is  identical  with  the  teaching  of  Our  Lord 
which  is  recorded  in  these  passages  of  Holy  writ. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  we  shall  examine  these  passages: 
(1)  Mk.  X,  2-12,  which  teaches  directly  the  absolute  indissolubility 
of  the  marriage  tie;  (2)  Lk.  xvi,  18,  and  I  Cor.  vii,  10-11,  which  also 
inculcate  that  indissolubility  without  any  restrictive  clause ;  (3)  I  Cor. 
vii,  12-16,  which  contains  what  is  known  as  "the  Pauline  Privilege"; 
<4)  Mt.  xix,  3-12  and  v,  31-32,  in  both  of  which  is  found  the  significant 
<;lause  "except  for  fornication."  The  present  paper  will  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  Mk.  x,  2-12. 

St.  Mark's  section  may  be  rendered  directly  from  the  Greek,  as 
follows: 

Mk.  X. 

2.  And  Pharisees*  having  approached 
asked  Him: 

Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  a  wife? 

3.  But  He  answering,  said  to  them: 
What  did  Moses  command  you? 

4.  But  they  said : 

Moses  allowed  to  write  a  bill  ot  divorce 
and  to  put  away. 

5.  But  Jesus  said  to  them: 
For  vour  hardness  of  heart 

he  wrote  you  this  commandment. 
C.   But  from  the  beginning  of  creation, 
male  and  female  he  made  them. 

7.  On  account  of  this  a  man  shall  leave  his  father  and  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  to  his  wifo;^ 

8.  and  the  two  shall  become  one  flesh; 

so  that  they  are  no  longer  two,  but  one  flesh. 

9.  What  therefore  God  has  joined  together, 
let  not  man  put  asunder. 

10.  And  in  the  house  again  the  disciples  asked  Him 
concerning  this. 

*This  line  is  doubtfully  genuine  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel.  Fr.  Jos.  Knabenbauer, 
S.  J.,  (in  Marcum,  p.  261),  thinks  that  it  was  added  from  Mt.  and  Ixx.  Tischendorf, 
Wcstcott-Hort,  etc.,  reject  it  becau.se  absent  from  the  Sinaiticus  and  Vaticanus  MSS. 
It  is  ceitaiiily  genuine  in  Mt's  parallel  passage  (Mt.  xix,  5b). 
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11.  And  He  says  to  them : 
Whoever  shall  put  away  his  wife 
and  shall  marry  another, 
commits  adultery  against  her; 

12.  and  if  she,  having  put  away  her  husband, 
shall  marry  another, 

commits  adultery. 

The  opening  verse  of  this  section  bears  the  distinct  impress  of 
St.  Mark's  personal  style  and  primitive  simplicity,  which  we  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out  in  our  preceding  Studies  on  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  It  begins  with  the  direct  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  conjunction 
1  KOL  (and);  leaves  understood  the  precise  object  of  the  verbs  "asked," 
"tempting,"  although  this  object,  "Jesus,"  has  not  been  named  in 
the  preceding  context;  and  gives  only  at  the  end  of  the  whole  sentence, 
the  clause  "  tempting  Him ' '  which  a  more  studied,  but  also  less  primitive 
narrator,  than  St.  Mark,  would  have  coupled  directly  with  the  word 
Pharisees"  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  as  qualifying  that  subject,* 
and  would  have  placed  before  their  words  of  inquiry:  "Is  it  lawful 
for  a  man  to  put  away  a  wife?"'  as  being  the  secret  motive  which  prompt- 
ed Oiu"  Lord's  enemies  to  ask  Him  this  captious  question.  In  particular, 
Mk's  opening  verse  quotes  that  question  in  its  primitive  form.  First 
of  all,  it  naturally  speaks  of  a  man's  right  to  divorce  "Is  it  lawful 
for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife"?  for  the  Mosaic  Law  granted  to  the 
husband  alone  the  power  of  severing  the  marriage  bond.  In  the  second 
place,  it  records  the  words  of  Our  Lord's  adversaries  in  that  imcon- 
ditional  form  which  is  invariably  found  in  the  other  places  where  the 
first  three  Grospels  speak  of  a  question  put  to  Jesus  as  a  "temptation"' 
to  Him.*  Lastly,  it  has  the  exact  wording  that  was  suggested  by  their 
desire  of  betraying  Him  into  a  flagrant  opposition  to  Moses,  the  great 
lawgiver  of  Israel.  They  do  not  inquire  "when,"  "under  what  con- 
ditions," etc.,  divorce  may  be  lawful  among  them,  for  this  could  place 
Jesus  in  opposition  only  to  Hillel,  or  Shammai,  or  other  contemporary 
authorities  on  such  topics.  Their  question  bears  on  the  very  lawfulness 
(Is  it  lawfidl)  of  divorce.  They  know  that  the  Law  permits  a  man 
to  put  away  his  wife.  Does  Jesus  think  this  to  be  right?  such  is  the 
piuport  of  their  question.  In  asking  it,  they  hope  to  draw  from  Him 
a  statement  contrary  to  Moses;*  and  by  simply  saying:    "Is  it  lawful 

'This  is  done  by  St.  Matthew,  as  we  shall  point  out  when  examining  Mt.  xix,  3-12. 

•Mk's  wording  "to  put  away  a  wife"  instead  of**  his  wife,"  is  also  a  very  primitive 
form  of  expression. 

*Cf.  Mk.  viii,  11;  xii,  14,  15;  Mt.  xvi,  1;  xxii,  17-18,  35-36;  Lk.  x,  25;  xi,  16; 
XX,  22,  23. 

*Cf.  B.  Weiss,  Daa  Marcusevangelium  und  seine  aynoptiachen  Parallelen,  p.  330. 
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for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife?"  they  think  that  they  leave  Him  no 
escape  from  the  alternative  of  an  unconditional  "yea"  or  "nay:" 
Is  it  lawful,  or  notj  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife?  As  is  well  stated 
by  a  recent  Protestant  writer:'  "These  Pharisees  wish  to  know  if 
Jesus  considers  divorce  to  be  wrong.  They  have,  no  doubt,  heard  such 
rumor  about  Him,  and  they  ask  the  question  not  from  an  honest 
desire  to  understand  His  position  and  compare  it  with  their  own,  but 
•^tempting'  Him.  If  what  they  heard  about  Him  is  true,  then  He  is 
setting  Himself  up  against  the  Law,  which  explicitly  recognizes  divorce, 
and  if  He  can  be  induced  to  make  such  a  statement  publicly,  they 
will  have  a  good  charge  against  Him." 

That  this  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  mind  of  the  Pharisees 
appears  also  from  the  manner  in  which  their  question  was  met  by 
Our  Lord,  and  which  is  naturally  recorded  in  St.  Mark's  very  next 
verse : 

Mk.  X,  3. 

But  He  answering,  said  to  them: 
What  did  Moses  conimand  you? 

Jesus  clearly  saw  that  the  question  put  by  His  enemies  bore  on 
the  lawfulness  of  divorce;  and  this  is  why  He  immediately  referred 
them  to  the  Law  which  determined  what  was  lawful  for  them.  He  no 
less  distinctly  realized  that  no  one  would  be  asked  by  orthodox  Phari- 
sees: "Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife?"  imless  he  was 
regarded  as  liable  to  respond  in  the  negative;  and  that,  as  worded, 
their  question  was  meant  to  elicit  a  definite  and  immediate  answer. 
In  view  of  this,  He  returned  at  once  an  answer,  as  was  expected  of 
Him;  but  He  purposely  gave  it  an  interrogative  form:  "What  did 
Moses  command  you?"  which  the  Pharisees  had  not  anticipated. 
They  had  hoped  to  take  Jesus  unawares,  and  to  obtain  such  a  reply 
as  would  appear  to  all  in  contradiction  with  the  Mosaic  Law.  But 
in  answering  their  question  by  a  question,  He  manifestly  did  not 
commit  Himself  to  any  position,  and  so  foiled  their  insidious  plan. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Pharisees  did  not  complain  that  Our 
Lord  had  misconstrued  their  intention.  They  were  conscious  that 
the  view  He  had  taken  of  their  question  and  of  its  purpose  was  abso- 
lutely correct.  In  consequence,  they  hastened,  as  is  implied  in  St. 
Mark^s  brief  introductory  formula:  "but  they  said,"  to  specify  the 
regulation  of  Moses  which  they  had  in  mind  when  they  put  their  ques- 

•Prof.  Allan  Menzies,  The  Earliest  Gospel^  p.  188  sq.     (Macmillan  and  Co.,  1901). 
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tion,  and  against  which  they  still  hoped  that  Jesus  would  set  Himself 
up  publicly: 

Mk.  X.  4. 
But  they  said: 

Moses  allowed  to  write  a  bill  of  divorce, 
and  to  put  away. 

They  thus  referred  Our  Lord  to  Deuteronomy  xxiv,  1-4,  a  passage 
classical  among  them  concerning  divorce.    In  its  full  form,  the  Mosaic 
enactment  therein  contained  reads  literally  as  follows; 
Deuteronomy  xxiv, 

1.  When  a  man  taketh  a  wife,  and  mameth  her,  and  it  cometh  to  paas,  if  she 
find  no  favor  in  his  eyes,  because  he  hath  found  in  her  some  indecency,  that  he  writcth 
her  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  delivereth  [it]  into  her  hand,  and  putteth  her  out  of  his  bouse. 

2.  and  ehe  departetb  out  of  his  house,  and  goetb  and  becometh  another  man's 
(wife], 

3.  and  the  latter  husband  hateth  her  and  writeth  her  a  bill  of  divoroe,  and  de- 
livereth [it]  into  her  hand,  and  putteth  her  out  of  his  house;  or  if  the  latter  husband, 
vho  took  her  as  his  wife,  die; 

4.  her  former  busbar.d  who  put  her  away,  iq  not  allowed  to  take  her  again  U> 
be  his  wife,  after  that  she  is  defiled,  for  this  is  an  abomination  before  Yahweh,  and 
thou  shall  not  cause  to  sin  the  land  which  Yahweh,  thy  God,  giveth  thee  [as]  an  in- 
heritance.' 

The  prompt  and  short  reference  of  the  Pharisees  to  this  passage 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  bears,  in  their  answer  to  Our  Lord  as  it  is  given  by 
St.  Mark  (x,  4),  the  distinct  impress  of  primitive  simpUcity  and  rabini- 
cal  accuracy.  Although  Jesus  had  asked:  "What  did  Moses  com- 
mand you?"  His  adversaries  carefully  refrained  from  using  in  their 
reply  the  verb  "to  command."  They  employed  the  verb  "to  allow," 
and  said :  "  Moses  allowed  to  write  a  bill  of  divorce  and  to  put  away," 
BO  as  to  bring  their  answer  into  a  strict  harmony  with  Deut.  xxiv, 
1-4,  In  this  passage,  Israel's  lawgiver  decides  explicitly  not  that  a 
man  is  allowed  to  put  away  his  wife  by  a  bill  of  divorce,  but  that 
having  thus  divorced  her,  he  must  not  take  her  back  after  she  has 
contracted  a  second  marriage.  At  the  same  time,  as  can  readily  be 
seen,  in  framing  that  decree  Moses  assumes  the  vahdity  of  the  act 
whereby  the  man  has  dismissed  his  wife,  and  in  this  way  permits  the 
practice  of  divorce  under  the  condition  that  a  man  shall  supply  his 
wife  with  a  bill  of  divorce.    HTience  it  appears  tliat  Our  Lord's  adver- 

Thia  ia  practically  the  direct  rendcrine  from  the  Hebrew,  suggested  by  I 
B.  R.  Driver,  who  justly  6nds  fault  nilh  the  one  given  io  the  Authorized  and  t 
Swiaed  VfraonB. 

•Note  in  Mk.  x,  4  b  c.  the  absence  of  the  object  tor  the  verbs  "  ti 
Mray,"  which  is  one  of  tbe  features  of  St.  Mark's  primitive  simpUcity. 
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saries  were  particularly  careful  in  answering:  "Moses  aUowed,^^ 
instead  of  saying:  "Moses  commanded,^'  "to  write  a  bill  of  divorce 
and  to  put  away."  Nor  were  they  less  careful  in  omitting  all  reference 
to  "the  indecency"  spoken  of  in  Deut.  xxiv,  1,  as  the  cause  for  which 
a  man  would  be  justified  in  divorcing  his  wife.  This  expression  of 
the  Mosaic  Law  was  the  object  of  an  ardent  discussion  in  the  Jewish 
schools  of  the  time :  while  Shammai  understood  it  solely  of  unchastityy 
Hillel  took  it  to  include  almost  anything  calculated  to  render  a  woman 
distasteful  to  her  husband.'  Now,  the  Pharisees  purposely  did  not 
make  so  much  as  an  allusion  to  it,  because  it  was  their  intention  to 
set  Jesus  publicly  at  variance  with  what  was  then  regarded  by  all  as 
allowed  by  Moses.  Besides,  in  so  doing,  they  were  consistently  pur- 
suin^  the  aim  which  had  prompted  them  to  ask  simply  Our  Lord: 
"Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife?"  with  a  view  to  preclude 
every  escape  from  the  alternative  of  an  unconditional  "yea"  or  "nay." 

As  His  adversaries  have  given  a  positive  answer  to  the  question 
of  Jesus,  £0  it  now  behooves  Him  to  return  a  positive  answer  to  their 
inquiry.  This  He  dees  at  cnce,  and  indeed  with  such  distinctness  that 
ncne  of  His  hearers  could  easily  be  mistaken  as  to  His  exact  mind 
concerning  divorce: 

Mk.  X. 

5.  But  Jesiis  said  to  them: 
For  your  hardness  of  heart 

he  wrote  you  this  commandment. 

6.  But  from  the  beginning  of  creation, 
male  and  female  he  made  them. 

7.  On  account  of  this  a  man  shall  leave  his  father  and  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife; 

8.  and  the  two  shall  become  one  flesh; 

so  that  they  are  no  longer  two,  but  one  flesh. 

9.  What  therefore  God  has  joined  together 
let  not  man  put  asunder. 

Whoever  examines  impartially  this  answer  of  Our  Lord,  will 
readily  admit  that  the  one  purpose  which  pervades  it  and  makes  it  a 
continuous  whole,  is  to  show,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Pharisees,**" 
that  divorce  is  decidedly  wTong.  It  is  with  this  end  in  \'iew  that 
Jesus  bids  at  cnce  His  opponents  to  take  notice  of  Moses'  frame  of 
mind  in  writing  that  part  of  the  Law  to  which  they  have  just  appealed. 


•Cf.  S.  R.  Driver,  on  Deuteronomy^  p.  270  sq. 

^This  direct  opposition  is  denoted  by  St.  Mark's  use  of  the  Greek  particle  5i: 
(but)  to  introduce  this  answer  of  Jesus.  (Cfr.  Mk's  similar  use  of  that  particle  in  his 
preceding  verses). 
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He  urges  that  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  drew  up  this  enactment  in  view 
of  their  hardness  of  heart.  As  he  knew  but  too  well  the  inner  unfitness 
of  his  contemporaries  for  a  higher  and  better  law,  Moses  deemed  it  a 
practical  necessity  to  tolerate  what  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  suppress. 
Hence  Our  Lord's  stern  indeed,  but  deserved,  rebuke: 

For  your  hardness  pf  heart 

he  wrote  you  this  commandment. 

In  hearing  it,  Jesus'  adversaries  must  have  realized  at  once  how 
telling  it  was  against  their  own  position.  It  pointed  out  to  all  present, 
the  temporary  character  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  regarding  divorce. 
As  the  Jewish  lawgiver  had  framed  it  in  view  of  a  temporary  necessity, 
it  could  be  only  of  a  temporary  duration.  Centuries  therefore  after 
it  had  been  promulgated,  its  raison  d^etre  might  very  well  have  ceased; 
80  that  one,  like  Jesus,  might  pronounce  against  it,  without  conflicting 
with  it.  Again,  Our  Lord's  statement  disclosed  to  His  hearers  Moses' 
personal  aversion  to  the  practice  of  divorce.  It  was  because  he  had 
not  seen  his  way  to  forbid  it  altogether,  that  Israel's  lawgiver  had 
allowed  its  existence  among  the  Jews.  Whence  it  clearly  appeared 
that  in  considering  divorce  as  wrong,  Jesus  far  from  being  at  variance 
with  Moses,  was  in  positive  harmony  with  him.  The  only  way  for 
the  Pharisees  to  evade  the  force  of  this  part  of  Our  Lord's  argument 
would  have  been  to  show  that  in  Deut.  xxiv,  1-4  there  was  no  trace 
of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver  of  meeting  the  evil  inherent 
in  divorce  and  of  discountenancing  its  practice.  But  they  must  have 
known  too  well  this  passage  of  the  Mosaic  Law, — one  very  much 
discussed  at  the  time,  as  we  have  said, — not  to  feel  that  such  an  at- 
tempt could  not  even  be  thought  of.  In  settling  in  Deut.  xxiv,  1-4, — 
and  this  is  the  only  point  directly  settled  in  the  passage, — that  a  man 
must  not  take  back  his  divorced  wife  after  she  has  contracted  a  second 
marriage,  Moses  manifestly  wants  to  compel  the  husband  to  pause 
before  severing  the  marriage  tie  by  means  of  a  bill  of  divorce.  This 
commandment  duly  warns  him  that  whatever  his  present  ill-will 
towards  his  wife,  he  had  better  be  careful  before  proceeding  to  a  regular 
divorce.  He  might  regret  such  a  step  after  a  while.  Chances  are 
that  his  dismissed  wife  will  meantime  contract  a  second  marriage, 
and  he  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  such  contingency  he  will  no  longer 
be  free  to  take  her  back.  Again,  this  same  commandment  contains 
an  implicit  invitation  to  the  husband  who  has  actually  divorced  his 
wife,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  taking  her  back  while  it  is  still 
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time,  viz.:  before  "she  was  defiled""  by  her  union  with  another 
man.  It  thus  appears  that  as  far  as  an  enactment  can  readily  disclose 
Moses'  desire  of  discountenancing  the  practice  of  divorce,  the  com- 
mandment he  has  directly  inscribed  in  Deut.  xxiv,  1-4  discloses  it. 
Besides  this  explicit  commandment,  Deut.  xxiv,  1-4,  contains  an 
implicit  one,  the  very  one  to  which  the  Pharisees  had  directly  referred 
Our  Lord,  in  their  answer:  "Moses  allowed  to  write  a  bill  of  divorce 
and  to  put  away,''  meaning  thereby  that  Moses  had  permitted  divorce 
under  the  condition  that  the  husband  supply  his  wife  with  such  a 
document."  The  fact  that  the  only  divorce  whose  validity  was  as- 
simied  in  Deut.  xxiv,  1-4,  was  one  accompanied  by  the  writing  of  a 
bill  of  divorce,  had  rightly  led  the  Jews  to  consider  this  writing  as 
required  by  their  great  lawgiver  for  a  lawful  dismissal  of  a  man's 
wife.  Now  to  what  did  this  regulation  point  if  not  to  Moses'  distinct 
consciousness  of  the  evil  consequences  of  divorce,  and  to  a  desire  on 
his  part  of  discouraging  its  use  as  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power?  Moses 
knew  to  what  imdesirable  extent  the  right  of  divorce  vested  in  the  man, 
placed  a  wife  at  the  mercy  of  her  husband ;  and  since,  owing  to  the  hard- 
ness of  heart  of  his  people,  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  abolish  divorce 
altogether,  he  wanted  to  regulate  it  in  a  manner  that  would  efifectively 
deter  them  from  its  use.  Of  such  a  nature  was  manifestly  his  regulation 
that  the  husband  must  supply  his  wife  with  a  bill  of  divorce.  Many 
a  man  who  would  have  easily  put  away  his  wife  by  simple  word  of 
mouth,  would  naturally  feel  deterred  from  dismissing  her  by  the 
consideration  that  if  he  wants  to  do  so  he  will  have  to  wTite  a  bill  of 
divorce  and  to  get  it  signed  by  willing  and  reliable  witnesses.  Again, 
the  writing  of  that  bill  would  necessarily  compel  a  husband  to  reflect 
that  once  in  the  possession  of  his  divorced  wife  the  document  w^ill 
be  an  undeniable  proof  that  he  has  deliberately  and  regularly  put 
her  away,  and  that  consequently,  she  is  henceforth  perfectly  entitled 
to  refuse  a  reconciliation  with  him,  however  sorry  he  may  feel  for 

"This  expression  which  is  used  of  the  marriage  of  a  divorced  woman  in  Deut. 
xxiv,  4,  is  the  one  applied  to  adultery  in  Levit.  xviii,  20;  Number  v,  13, 14,  20.  Hence 
the  significant  remark  of  Keil:  "The  marriage  of  a  divorced  woman  is  thus  treated 
implicitly  as  tantamount  to  adultery,  and  the  way  is  prepared  for  the  teaching  of 
Christ  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  'Whoever  marrieth  her  that  is  put  away,  com- 
miteth  adultery'  in  Mt.  v,  32." 

"Apparently  the  answer  of  the  Pharisees  formed  a  consequential  sentence,  in 
which  the  consequence  was  expressed  by  the  simple  conjunction  i  which '  is  repre- 
sented by  KoX,  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel.  It  is  in  view  of  this  that  Prof.  Allan  Menzies 
{The  Earliest  Gospel,  p.  189)  renders  Mk.  x,  4,  as  follows:  "Moses  allowed  a  maa 
to  put  away  his  wife  on  writing  a  certificate  of  divorce  for  her." 
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having  dismissed  her,  or  even  to  contract  a  second  marriage  which 
wiU  for  ever  separate  her  from  him/' 

It  is  plain  therefore  that  the  Pharisees  could  not  gainsay  directly 
Our  Lord's  pimgent  remark : 

For  your  hardness  of  heart 

he  wrote  you  this  commandment. 

They  could  not  deny  the  restrictive  and  temporary  character 
of  the  Mosaic  enactment  concerning  divorce.  Still,  they  could  object 
that  a  man  was  not  wrong  in  using  a  permission  granted,  however 
reluctantly,  by  the  great  lawgiver  of  Israel.  And  it  is  to  preclude 
this  possible  objection  of  His  adversaries,  that  Jesus  proceeds  at  once 
to  show  how  despite"  the  toleration  of  divorce  by  Moses,  divorce  is 
radically  wrong  for  the  people  of  God: 

Mk.  X. 

6.  But  from  the  beginning  of  creation, 
male  and  female  he  made  them. 

7.  On  account  of  this  a  man  shall  leave  his  father  and  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife; 

8.  and  the  two  shall  become  one  flesh; 

so  that  they  are  no  longer  two,  but  one  flesh. 

9.  What  therefore  God  has  joined  together 
let  not  man  put  asunder. 

True  it  is,  argues  Our  Lord  against  the  Pharisees,  Moses  wrote 
"you  this  commandment;"  but  what  does  this  fact  prove?  Does 
it  prove  that  a  man  is  right  in  putting  away  his  wife?  Assuredly 
not.  Although  tolerated  by  Moses,  divorce  is  decidedly  wrong  because 
it  goes  against  God's  primitive  and  unchanged  will  anent  the  conjugal 
union  between  a  man  and  a  woman.  To  establish  this  position  Jesus 
brings  back  His  opponents  to  the  beginning  of  the  human  race  as  it 
is  described  by  Moses  himself.  Man  is  God's  handiwork.  To  God's 
creative  power  man  and  woman  owe  their  respective  constitution 
which  fits  them  for  the  closest  human  relationship,  that  of  husband 
and  wife.: 

From  the  beginning  of  creation, 

male  and  female  he  made  them.     (Gen.  i,  27). 

In  virtue  of  this  structural  unity  established  by  the  Creator, 
there  must  exist  between  husband  and  wife  a  union  superior  to  that 

"These  remarks  are  true  with  regard  to  even  the  simplest  and  most  primitive 
fonn  of  a  bill  of  divorce.  (Cf.  J.  H.  Greenstone,  art.  "Get"  (bill  of  divorce)  in  the 
Jewish  Encyclopedia f  vol.  v,  p.  646). 

^This  opposition  is  denoted  by  Mk's  use  of  the  particle  5i  (but)  at  the  beginning 
of  X,  6. 
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Tvhich  binds  a  child  to  his  parents^  a  union  so  compelling  that  a  man 
shall  leave  his  father  and  mother  for  his  wife,  a  imion  so  intimate 
that  it  will  make  of  husband  and  wife  the  one  principle  that  transmits 
natural  life: 

On  account  of  this  a  man  shall  leave  his  father  and  mother 
and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife; 
'  and  the  two  shall  become  one  flesh.     (Gen.  ii,  24). 

The  union  once  consummated,  man  and  woman  are  no  longer 
simply  fitted  for  each  other;  they  belong  together  and  form  the  one 
principle  whereby  God  intended  from  the  first,  and  still  intends  to 
perpetuate  human  life.  They  having  been  thus  joined  together  by 
God  Himself,  and  plainly  their  physical  constitution  remains  His  after 
as  before  the  imion.  The  marriage  tie  is  imbreakable  according  to 
God's  primitive  and  unchanged  will,  and  consequently  no  man  has  a 
right  to  put  it  asunder: 

so  that  they  are  no  longer  two,  but  one  flesh. 
What  therefore  God  has  joined  together 
let  not  man  put  asimder. 

If  this  line  of  thought  of  Jesus  means  anything,  it  means  that  a 
man's  action  in  dismissing  his  wife,  even  by  writing  for  her  a  bill  of 
divorce,  is  decidedly  wrong.  It  remains  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  con- 
science and  religion  which  rightly  view  it  as  opposed  to  the  divine 
will,  although  it  be  treated  as  valid  by  a  law  which  tolerates  and 
regularizes  it  as  a  necessary  evil.  As  is  well  stated  by  a  distinguished 
Protestant  writer:"  '^When  the  Pharisees  appealed  from  Him  to 
Moses,  who  permitted  the  putting  away  of  a  wife  under  the  form  of 
writing  a  bill  of  divorcement  (Deut.  xxiv,  1),  He  declared  that  this 
Mosaic  ordinance  had  been  given  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  heart 
of  the  Jews.  He  meant  that  this  ordinance  did  not  prove  that  a 
man  was  really  entitled  to  put  away  his  wife,  and  would  be  held  guilt- 
less; it  only  prescribed  a  legally  valid  form  of  the  dissolution  in  regard 
to  the  actual  cases  of  culpable  dissolution.  But  the  original  Divine 
decree  in  regard  to  marriage  was  the  word  spoken  at  creation,  that 
a  man  and  his  wife  shall  become  perfectly  one  (Mark  x,  2-8).  Where 
the  union  of  husband  and  wife  thus  rests  on  a  Divine  command,  a 
human  divorce  could  not  be  justifiable  (verse  9).'' 

Humanly  speaking,  it  was  a  bold  thing  on  Our  Lord's  part  thus 
to  stand  alone  denouncing  divorce  as  intrinsically  evil.    Bold  indeed 

**Prof.  Hans  Hinrich  Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus^  vol.  i,  p.  352  sq.  (£ng. 
Tranal.) 
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it  was,  on  His  part,  thus  to  appeal  from  a  Mosaic  regulation  to  the 
original  meaning  of  the  matrimonial  institution.  The  remembrance 
of  such  a  scene  easily  clung  to  the  mind  of  those  present,  and  it  is 
only  natural  to  regard  St.  Mark's  account  of  Jesus'  answer  to  the 
Pharisees  on  this  memorable  occasion,  as  distinctly  true  to  fact.  In 
vain  would  we  look  jn  this  passage  of  our  second  Evangelist,  for  even 
a  word  that  would  betray  his  desire  of  diminishing  the  opposition  of 
Jesus'  doctrine  to  that  universally  received  at  the  time.  In  point 
of  fact,  if  St.  Mark's  record  of  the  whole  transaction  bespeaks  one 
concern  on  his  part,  it  is  that  of  putting  into  the  strongest  light,  and 
at  each  step,  the  contrast  which  existed  between  Jesus  and  His  adver- 
saries. Again,  in  our  second  Synoptist  here,  we  have  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  Our  Lord's  method  of  reasoning  when  He  wishes  to  depart 
from  the  common  view  of  His  Jewish  contemporaries.  Instead  of 
"simply  grouping  together  the  decisions  of  the  Law  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  vaUdity  without  distinction.  He  weighs  them  one  against 
another  by  dwelling  upon  the  original  meaning  of  the  institution  He 
is  discussing.  He  pursued  precisely  the  same  method,  when  He 
considered  the  precept  regarding  the  Sabbath  in  the  light  of  the  original 
purpose  which  governed  its  institution  as  a  day  of  rest  (Mk.  ii,  27)."** 
In  like  manner,  several  literary  particulars  may  be  easily  noticed 
in  Our  Lord's  answer  to  the  Pharisees  which  point  to  a  very  primitive 
and  objective  character  of  its  account  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel.  Of  this 
description  are:  (1)  the  absence  in  that  account,  of  formulas  to 
introduce  as  Scripture  words  borrowed  from  Gen.  i,  27;  ii,  24:  Jesus 
naturally  dispensed  with  such  formulas  in  giving  out  words  perfectly 
known  to  the  Pharisees,  and  indeed  to  all  persent,  as  actual  passages 
of  Holy  Writ;  (2)  the  putting  of  the  two  passages  of  Genesis  (i,  27; 
ii,  24),  the  one  right  after  the  other,  although  they  are  distant  from 
each  other,  and  are  not  meant  to  be  taken  together,  in  the  original 
text :  Jesus  acted  thus  in  harmony  with  the  then-received  methods 
of  quoting  and  interpreting  Holy  Scripture;  (3)  the  scrupulous  accuracy 
with  which  St.  Mark  gave  the  words  of  Genesis  without  supplying 
the  subjects  however  necessary  such  supplying  might  seem  to  complete 
the  sentences  quoted  (for  instance,  St.  Mark  wrote  simply:  "Male 
and  female  he  made  (enocTjoev)  them,"  instead  of  "Male  and  female 
God  made  them"):  Jesus  had  probably  quoted  most  strictly  those 
words  as  reciting  them  to  Pharisees,  that  is  to  men  most  punctilious 

"Oacar  Holtzmann,  The  Life  of  Jeaus,  p.  368,  foofn.  1.     (Kiig.  Transl.,  1904). 
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in  their  quotations  of  the  Sacred  Text."  Lastly,  the  distinct  and 
authoritative  tone  of  the  conclusive  words  ascribed  to  Our  Lord: 

What  therefore  God  has  joined  together 
let  no  man  put  asunder. 

stamps  them  with  that  impress  of  originality  and  decision  which 
characterized  the  genuine  utterances  of  the  One  who  "taught  with 
authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes"  of  the  time.  (Cf.  Mk.  i,  22;  Mt.  vii, 
29;  Lk.  iv,  32). 

Thus  then,  Mk's  account  of  Our  Lord's  answer  to  the  Pharisees 
bears  an  unimpeachable  testimony  to  Christ's  exact  mind  concerning 
divorce.  It  records  with  an  equal  vividness  and  accuracy,  the  captious 
question:  "Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife?  asked  Jesus 
by  His  enemies;  the  ready  manner  in  which  Our  Lord  realized  its 
malicious  purpose;  the  rapid  exchange  of  opposite  questions  and 
answers  between  Him  and  His  inquirers;  and  lastly.  His  solemn  and 
imambiguous  declaration  that  divorce  is  wrong  because  it  goes  against 
a  Divinely  constituted  imion.  It  thus  forms  one  consistent  whole 
wherein  an  impartial  reader  finds  the  distinct  proof  of  Jesus'  personal 
and  emphatic  condemnation  of  divorce,  and  of  the  narrator's  truthful 
care  of  recording  that  condemnation  in  the  most  manifest  manner. 
Had  we  therefore  no  further  information  about  Christ's  mind  con- 
cerning divorce,  we  should  still  feel  perfectly  justifiad  in  affirming 
that  the  Catholic  teaching  anent  the  absolute  indissolubility  of  the 
marriage  tie  among  Christians,  is  no  other  than  that  ascribed  to  Oar 
Lord  in  one  of  the  most  primitive  records  of  Christianity.  But  yet, 
this  further  information  is  forthcoming.  It  is  supplied  by  St.  Mark 
himself,  an^  indeed  in  his  very  next  verses: 

Mk.  X. 

10.  And  in  the  house  again  the  disciples  asked  Him 
concerning  this. 

11.  And  He  says  to  them: 
Whoever  shall  put  away  his  wife 
and  shall  marry  another, 
commits  adultery  against  her; 

12.  And  if  she,  having  put  away  her  husband, 
shall  marry  another, 

commits  adulterv.'' 


"When  we  shall  examine  the  parallel  passage  in  St.  Matthew,  we  shall  see  that 
our  first  Synoptist  actually  modifies  Mk's  text  in  these  and  other  particulars,  and 
thus  proves  himself  later  than  the  redactor  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel. 

**These  vei-ses  bear,  especially  in  the  original  Greek,  the  distinct  impress  of  Mk's 
primitive  style,  as  well  shall  show  when  we  compare  them  w^ith  the  parallel  passage 
in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 
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Whoever  studies  these  verses  of  our  second  Gospel  in  the  light  of 
the  foregoing  answer  of  Our  Lord   to   the   Pharisees,   cannot  help 
realizing  how  strongly  they  confirm  the  view  we  have  taken  of  that 
answer.    Their  meaning,  briefly  stated,  amounts  to  this:   the  union 
between  husband  and  wife  remains  unbroken  by  a  dismissal,  so  that 
the  husband  or  the  wife  who  re-marries  after  the  separation  is  guilty 
of  adultery.    We  have  therefore  in  these  verses  a  second  statement, 
and  indeed  a  more  explicit  one,  of  the  position  which  Jesus  has  taken 
up  in  answering  the  question  of  His  adversaries:    "Is  it  lawful  for  a 
man  to  put  away  his  wife?"    That  this  position  should  now  be  more 
distinctly  stated  is  naturally  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Our  Lord 
is  represented  as  speaking  no  longer  to  the  Pharisees,  but  to  His  own 
disciples.    In  addressing  the  former,  Jesus  was  speaking  in  public, 
that  is  imder  a  circumstance  when  one  usually  sets  forth  with  con- 
siderable reserve  a  position  of  his  that  goes  against  a  imiversally 
received  opinion  of  the  day;   He  was  answering  a  captious  question 
asked  by  ill-disposed  men  bent  on  misconstruing  His  words,  so  that 
He  had  naturally  to  use  guarded  expressions  that  could  not  be  found 
fault  with,  or  be  easily  misrepresented;    He  was  arguing  with  legal 
experts  used  to  all  kinds  of  chicanery,  and  consequently  had  to  frame 
His  own  answer  in  distinct  view  not  only  of  the  words  which  they 
had  used  in  their  question,  but  also  of  their  methods  of  interpreting 
the  Law  and  of  testing  the  conformity  of  a  statement  with  the  numerous 
and  apparently  conflicting  regulations  of  Moses.    No  wonder  then 
that,  before  committing  Himself  to  a  definite  position  and  in  public, 
Jesus  first  asked  for  the  Mosaic  commandment  in  variance  with  which 
strictly  orthodox  Pharisees  desired  to  place  Him  and  next  reasoned 
with  them  concerning  the  enactment  to  which  they  had  referred  Him, 
setting  over  against  it  other  words  of  command  found  in  the  same 
Mosaic  Law.    In  thus  dealing  with  the  question  of  His  well-known 
enemies.  Our  Lord  simply  followed  a  manner  of  action  which  prudence 
would  have  dictated  to  any  man  under  similar  circumstances.    But 
evidently  this  manner  of  action  was  no  longer  suitable  in  answering 
His  disciples  when  they  questioned  Him  about  the  lawfulness  of  divorce. 
Their  asking  was  not  prompted  by  a  malicious  intent,  but  by  a  very 
legitimate  desire  of  ascertaining  whether  they  had  imderstood  aright 
words  of  His  which,  in  excluding  every  lawful  cause  of  divorce,  went 
beyond  the  strictest  Jewish  school  of  the  day,  viz. :  that  of  Shammai 
which  considered  divorce  as  allowed  only  for  the  cause  of  unchastity. 
They  were  His  own  select  and  trusted  friends  who  made  their  inquiry 
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in  private:  "And  in  the  house  again  the  disciples  asked  Him  concern- 
ing this."  He  could  therefore  speak  freely  and  explicitly  to  them. 
Nay  more,  it  was  in  every  way  desirable  that  He  should  do  so.  He 
had  chosen  them  to  be  the  continuators  of  His  mission  to  the  world, 
the  faithful  heralds  of  His  doctrine,  and  His  doctrine  on  divorce  was 
in  their  eyes  a  new  one,  one  that  went  against  the  traditions  of  their 
race  and  also  against  all  existing  legislations  outside  of  Israel.  Their 
imderstanding  was  dull  and  limited,  as  He  was  well  aware,  and  it 
behooved  Him  to  speak  in  the  plainest  manner,  so  that  they  would 
take  in  the  exact  import  of  His  mind  concerning  this  important  matter. 
This  He  actually  did.  Hence  the  more  direct  and  explicit  character 
of  His  answer  to  the  disciples  which  appears  particularly  manifest 
when  that  answer  is  compared  with  the  one  He  had  made  to  the  Phari- 
sees: 

Mk.  X. 

10.  And  in  the  house  again  the  disciples  asked  Him 
concerning  this. 

11.  And  He  says  to  them: 
Whoever  shall  put  away  his  wife 
and  shall  marry  another, 
commits  adultery  against  her. 

12.  And  if  she,  having  put  away  her  husband, 
shall  marry  another, 

commits  adultery. 

This  then,  according  to  St.  Mark's  Gospel, — that  is  according  to 
one  of  the  earliest  documents  of  Christ's  teaching, — is  the  full  mind 
of  the  Master  speaking  to  men  whom  He  keeps  under  His  special 
training.  He  draws  for  them,  in  the  plainest  manner,  the  consequences 
which  follow  strictly  from  the  position  He  has  taken  in  public  concern- 
ing divorce.  As  He  has  already  proclaimed  that  by  matrimony, 
God  Himself  makes  husband  and  wife  perfectly  one,  and  rejected 
divorce  as  unlawfully  contrary  to  that  divinely  constituted  union,  so 
He  now  explicitly  states  that  neither  of  the  two  parties  thus  joined, 
can  repudiate  the  other  and  marry  again,  without  committing  the 
heinous  sin  of  adultery. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  many  contemporary  critics,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  V.  Rose,  0.  P.,  (Evangile  selon  St.  Marc,  p.  94, 
Paris,  1905),  do  not  admit  that  the  last  verse  of  St.  Mark: 

and  if  she,  having  put  away  her  husband, 
shall  marry  another, 
commits  adultery, 

contains  words  actually  uttered  by  Our  Lord,  because  Moses  did  not 
recognize  to  the  woman  the  right  of  putting  away  her  husband.    Then 
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think  that  it  is  a  sort  of  appendix  which  our  second  Evangelist  directly 
writing  for  the  Gentiles,  added  in  view  of  the  Greek  and  Ronian  laws 
which  granted  the  right  of  dismissal  to  the  woman  as  well  as  to  the 
man.  Of  course,  this  manner  of  thinking  does  not  interfere  materially 
with  Jesus'  actual  frame  of  mind  concerning  divorce:  in  ruling  out  a 
man's  right  to  divorce,  the  Savior  by  the  very  fact,  ruled  out  all  divorce, 
if  He  spoke  directly  in  view  of  the  Mosaic  law,  since  man's  right  to 
divorce  was  the  only  one  expressly  allowed  by  that  law.  Nor  does 
it  really  go  against  the  position  of  the  Catholic  apologist  who  maintains 
that  the  Church's  prohibition  of  divorce  under  the  penalty  of  adultery 
is  identical  with  the  one  ascribed  to  Our  Lord  in  the  early  documents 
of  Christianity.  We  think,  however,  that  this  view  of  Mk.  x,  12,  is 
incorrect.  The  right  to  divorce  is  not  Our  Lord's  direct  object  in  His 
answer  to  the  disciples.  He  wishes  to  tell  them  of  the  moral  penalty 
which  attaches  to  re-marriage  after  the  repudiation,  as  is  clear  from 
Mk.  X,  11,  where  He  speaks  explicitly  of  a  man  marrying  another 
wife,  as  committing  an  actual  adultery.  Now  this  re-marriage  may 
be  effected  by  the  woman,  as  well  as  by  the  man,  in  which  case  she 
also  is  guilty  of  adultery.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  Jesus 
should  have  spoken  distinctly  of  the  woman  commiting  adultery, 
as  is  recorded  in  Mk.  x,  12.  The  woman's  right  to  dismiss  her  husband 
was  not  indeed  referred  to  in  the  Mosaic  Law,  but  it  was  granted  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  laws,  which  were  so  well  known  in  Palestine 
that  the  disciples  were  certainly  aware  of  them:  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  had  ruled  over  the  Holy  Land  for  a  long  time  and  formed  a 
<»nsiderable  percentage  of  its  population  in  Our  Lord's  day.  Again,  it 
was  well  known  to  the  Jews  of  Christ's  time  that  the  women  of  the 
princely  house  of  the  Herods  had  dismissed  their  husbands  to  contract 
a  second  marriage,**  and  it  is  particularly  significant  that  at  the  very 
time  indicated  in  Mk.  x,  1,  Jesus  was  passing  through  the  territory 
of  Herod  Antipas  who  had  been  married  to  a  Herodian  princess  who 
had  dismissed  her  husband."  Moreover,  according  to  A.  Eiersheim 
{Sketches  of  Jewish  Life  in  the  Days  of  Christ,  p.  158),  "the  wife  would 
insist  on  being  divorced  if  her  husband  were  a  leper,  or  affected  with 
polypus,  or  engaged  in  a  disagreeable  or  dirty  trade,  such  as  that  of 
a  tanner  or  coppersmith;  one  of  the  cases  in  which  divorce  was  obUga- 

"•Cf.  Josephus,  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  Book  xv,  chap,  vji,  §  10,  and  Book  xviii, 
•chap,  y,  §  4. 

»Cf.  F.  C.  Burkitt,  The  Gospel  History  and  Us  Transmission,  p.  93  sq.  (T.  T. 
Clark,  Edinburgh,  1906). 
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tory  was,  if  either  party  had  become  heretical,  or  ceased  to  profess 
Judaism."  One  therefore  readily  sees  how  the  Master  could  in  answer- 
ing  His  disciples  inveigh  against  a  Jewish  custom  of  the  day  r^arding 
a  woman's  dismissal  of  her  husband,  and  be  prompted  after  condenming 
a  man's  second  marriage  as  adultery,  to  do  the  same  at  once  in  regard 
to  a  woman's  second  marriage.  That  He  actually  did  so,  as  is  statqd 
in  Mk.  X,  12,  is  confirmed  by  St.  Paul's  knowledge  of  a  distinct  com- 
mand  of  the  Lord  prohibiting  the  divorce  of  the  wife  as  well  as  of  the 
husband  (Cf.  I  Cor.  vii,  10,  11)." 

To  conclude.  In  Mk.  x,  2-12,  we  find  Christ's  public  and  private 
condemnation  of  divorce.  To  it,  the  Catholic  apologist  may  even 
now  turn  confidently,  to  point  it  out  as  conveying  the  full  mind  of 
His  master  and  Lord,  and  as  manifestly  identical  with  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  of  God  in  the  course  of  ages.  In  prohibiting  divorce 
among  Christians  under  the  penalty  of  adultery,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  simply  proves  faithful  to  the  mission  intrusted  to  her:  "teach 
all  nations  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you"  (Matthew 
xxviii,  19  sq.)  Like  her  Divine  Founder,  she  proclaims  that  no  one 
bound  by  holy  matrimony  is  relieved  of  the  marriage  tie  however 
careful  his  or  her  compliance  with  all  the  requirements  of  a  human 
law.  In  the  eyes  of  Christ,  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  lawful  divorce, 
and  whoever  acts  as  if  there  were  and  contracts  a  second  marriage,^ 
commits  adultery. 

Francis  E.  Gigot. 


''Cf  H   J   Hultzmaun,  die  SynopUker,  p.  157  (Third  edit.) 


THE  REAL  PRESENCE  IN  THE 

FATHERS.    (II) 

III.      THE  SCHOOL  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

A.  The  Alexandrians  of  the  Third  Century:  Clement  and  Origen. 
In  order  to  get  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  tenets  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  on  the  Eucharist,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  were  two 
sorts  of  teaching  given  at  Alexandria:  one  exoteric  or  popular,  cor- 
responding somewhat  with  our  catechism;  the  other  esoteric  and 
scientific,  for  the  benefit  of  the  better  instructed  class  of  Christians. 
It  is  this  higher  theological  teaching  that  was  given  by  Clement  and 
Origen  in  the  school  which  they  have  made  famous.  Accordingly, 
we  find  two  concepts  of  the  Eucharist.  The  one  presented  to  the 
simple  faithful  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  traditional  realism; 
while  the  esoteric  explanation  runs  to  a  symbolical  interpretation. 

Clement  and  Origen  are  strong  witnesses  of  the  perfect  ortho- 
doxy of  the  simple  faithful  in  this  matter  of  the  Eucharist.  In  his 
Pcedogogus^  Clement  presents  successively  both  concepts  of  the  Euchar- 
ist. First  he  states  in  realistic  language  that  w^e  really  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  Lord  and  drink  His  blood,  and  that  thus  we  hide  the  Savior  in 
our  breasts;  and  then  he  advances  a  theory  of  symbolism.  Origen 
says  expUcitly,  after  having  proposed  a  similar  theory,  that  such 
was  not  the  teaching  which  the  ordinary  faithful  received.'  In  his 
own  homilies  delivered  before  the  people  his  language  concerning 
the  Eucharist  was  always  realistic.  Thus  in  Homily  xiii,  on  the 
Exodus,  exhorting  the  faithful  to  profit  by  the  word  of  God,  he  uses 
a  comparison  borrowed  from  the  liturgy  of  the  Eucharist  which  im- 
plies a  belief  in  the  Real  Presence:  "I  would  instruct  you  by  bor- 
rowing my  comparison  from  your  religious  customs.  You  are  used 
to  partake  of  our  mysteries,  and  when  you  receive  the  body  of  the 
Lord,  you  hold  it  with  much  care  and  respect  for  fear  lest  anything 
fall  to  the  ground  and  any  part  of  this  sacred  gift  be  lost.  You  believe 
yourself  culpable,  and  rightly  so,  if  through  your  fault  any  part  falls 
on  the  ground."  He  then  exhorts  his  hearers  to  receive  with  equal 
care  the  word  of  God. 


^Paed.  Lib.  I,  c.  6. 
'/n  Joan,  xxxii,  16. 
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There  seems  therefore  little  reaecn  to  doubt  that  the  teaching 
given  to  the  faithful  in  Alexandria  was  quite  in  conformity  with  the 
traditional  realism. 

As  much  cannot  be  said,  however,  for  the  higher  theological 
teaching  in  the  famous  School.  The  Christian  School  of  Alexandria 
had  received  as  its  inheritance  from  the  school  of  Philo  its  method  of 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  and  its  Judaeo-Alexandrian 
philosophy — a  mixture  of  Platonism  and  Judaism.  An  adept  of 
this  school  was  never  satisfied  with  the  literal  sense  of  the  Sacred 
Writings;  he  was  always  in  quest  of  something  deeper  and  more  mys- 
terious, the  allegorical  meaning.  This  sort  of  exegesis,  joined  to  a 
more  or  less  unsound  philosophy,  led  the  Alexandrians  of  the  third 
century  into  error  on  more  than  one  point  and  especially  on  the  Eu- 
charist. 

We  find  in  the  writings  of  Clement  several  allegorical  interpre- 
tations of  texts  bearing  on  the  Eucharist.  When  our  Savior  said 
at  the  Last  Supper:  Take  and  drink,  this  is  my  body.  He  declared 
allegorically  that  "  the  Word  would  be  spread  abroad  for  the  remission 
of  sins,"  since  wine  is  the  blood  of  the  vine  and  the  vine  is  a  figure  of 
Jesus  Christ.'  The  conmiand  of  the  Lord  in  John  vi,  13:  Eat  my 
flesh  and  drink  my  blood,  signifies  that  the  Spirit  and  the  Word  are 
the  nutriment  of  the  soul,  for « the  flesh  signifies  the  Spirit  and  the 
blood  the  Word:  "The  flesh  figuratively  represents  to  us  the  Holy 
Spirit;  for  the  flesh  (of  Christ)  was  formed  by  Him.  The  blood  in- 
dicates the  Word,  for  as  rich  blood  the  Word  has  difi'used  Ufe;  and 
the  union  of  both  is  the  Lord,  the  food  of  the  babes — the  Lord  who 
is  Spirit  and  Word.''*  Such  language  is  definite  and  unmistakable. 
But  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  for  Clement  the  Eucharist 
is  nothing  but  a  symbol.  He  sometimes  calls  it  a  "mixture'*  XP^^^^ 
of  the  Eucharistic  drink  and  the  Word,  which  bestows  immortality.* 
Even  in  this  manner  of  speaking,  however,  we  cannot  claim  to  find 
an  orthodox  expression  of  the  Real  Presence. 

Like  Clement,  Origen  offers  us  figurative  interpretations  of  texts 
of  Scripture  bearing  on  the  Eucharist.  The  bread  and  wine  are 
symbols  of  the  word  of  God  which  nourishes  souls.  "The  bread, 
which  God  the  Word  says  is  His  body,  is  the  word  of  God  which  nour- 
ishes souls.    .    .  and  the  drink  which  God  the  Word  says  is  His  blood, 

^Pacd.  II,  2  (P.  G.  viii,  418). 
^Ibid,  I,  6. 
*Ibid.  II,  2. 
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is  the  word  of  God,  filling  and  intoxicating  the  hearts  of  those  who 
imbibe  it  .  .  .  The  bread  is  the  word  of  righteousness  which  feeds 
the  souls  of  those  who  eat  of  it;  the  drink  is  the  word  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  Christ,  of  the  mystery  of  His  birth  and  passion."'  A  similar  in- 
terpretation of  the  Eucharist  is  given  by  Origen  in  his  commentary 
on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.'  But  in  the  case  of  Origen,  as  in  that  of 
Qement,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  conclude  that  he  looks  on  the  Eu- 
charist as  being  merely  a  symbol,  for  he  says  elsewhere  that  the  euchar- 
istic  bread  "sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  the  invocation,"  sanc- 
tifies of  itself  those  who  eat  of  it  worthily.  It  is  "the  typical  and 
symbolic  body"  of  Christ,*  that  is,  according  to  Harnack's  interpre- 
tation, the  " mystical"  body  of  Christ.  There  is  then  in  the  Eucharist 
the  body  of  Christ,  but  a  mystical  body,  which  probably  means  some- 
thing other  than  His  historical  body. 

Writers  like  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  who  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  Origen,  also  speak  of  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine  as  "types" 
and  "symbols"  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.*  The  same  expres- 
sions are  found  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions}^ 

6.  Athanasius  and  the  Cappadocians.  In  these  writers  we 
find  a  decided  reaction  against  the  tendencies  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  in  favor  of  the  traditional  realism.  St.  Athanasius  affirms  that 
when  the  prayers  of  consecration  have  been  pronounced,  "the  bread 
becomes  the  body  and  the  wine  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."" 
And  his  writings  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  expression  in  the 
least  degree  indicative  of  a  figurative  interpretation.  The  Cappa- 
docians also,  in  spite  of  their  regard  for  Origen,  are  opposed  to  his 
theory  of  symboUsm — ^an  excellent  proof  that  the  Faith,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  preserved  in  its  original  purity,  in 
spite  of  human  influences  to  the  contrary.  St  Basil  carefully  avoids 
the  use  of  the  word  symbol  in  speaking  of  the  Eucharist.  He  says 
that  when  the  Christian  communicates  he  receives  "his  portion  of 
the  sacred  body  and  blood  of  Christ.""  And  this  insistence  on  realism 
is  still  more  manifest  in  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who  advances  a  doc- 
trine of  conversion:    "I  believe  with  a  firm  faith  that  this  bread, 

•In  Mail.  Camm,  ser.  85  (P.  G.  xiii,  1734,  5). 

Un  Joan,  xxxi:,  16  (P.  G.  xiv,  809). 

•/n  Matt,  xi,  14. 

Wemanst.  Evan.  I,  10  (P.  G.  xxii,  89). 

«>v,  14;  vi,  23. 

»Ad  Nuper  Bapt.  (P.  G.  Ixxxvi,  2401). 

*^Epi9t.  xciii. 
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when  it  has  been  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God,  is  changed  into  the 
body  of  the  Word  of  God.""  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  makes  use  of 
the  word  "symbol,"  but  in  such  a  way  that  his  faith  in  the  Real  Pres- 
ence is  not  left  open  to  doubt. 

This  reaction  against  Origenism,  begun  by  Fathers  of  the  Fourth 
Century  whose  affiliations  were  with  the  school  of  Alexandria,  was 
still  further  accentuated  by  the  school  of  Antioch.  The  views  which 
we  find  taught  in  Alexandria  in  the  Third  Century  did  not  long  hold 
sway,  and  it  would  not  be  proper  to  consider  them  as  the  beginning 
of  a  current  of  opinion  in  the  Church  in  favor  of  symbolism.  They 
form  an  isolated  phenomenon,  which  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  philosophical  and  exegetical  preconceptions  of  the  school. 

IV.      THE   GREEK   FATHERS   OF  THE   SCHOOL   OF   ANTIOCH 

IN   THE   FOURTH    CENTURY. 

The  school  of  Antioch,  or  rather  the  theological  movement  which 
had  its  center  at  Antioch,  showed  a  strong  reaction  against  the  alle- 
gorism  of  the  Alexandrians.  In  exegesis  the  Fathers  of  this  school  kept 
to  "the  literal,  historical,  and  grammatical  sense" — its  methods  are 
as  rigorous  as  those  of  the  moderns.  Accordingly,  they  have  inter- 
preted the  words  of  institution  in  the  most  literal  sense,  and  have 
presented  the  dogma  of  the  Real  Presence  in  very  definite  fashion. 
Indeed,  for  that  matter,  they  have  developed  the  doctrine  of  conver- 
sion of  the  bread  and  wine;  but  that  does  not  concern  us  here. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  This  important  representative  of  the 
school  of  Antioch  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  theology 
as  the  real  author  of  the  Nestorian  heresy;  but  we  are  concerned  with 
him  here  on  account  of  a  very  remarkable  commentary  which  he  WTot^ 
on  the  words  of  institution  of  the  Eucharist.  He  insists  strongly  on 
the  literal  sense  of  these  words,  and  shows  that  any  figurative  inter- 
pretation is  opposed  to  the  intention  of  Christ:  'Thrist  did  not 
say:  This  is  the  symbol  of  my  body  and  this  is  the  symbol  of  my  blood; 
but  he  said:  This  is  my  body  and  this  is  my  blood.  He  teaches  us 
not  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  oblation,  but  that  this  is  changed 
into  flesh  and  blood  by  the  eucharistic  prayer  which  is  made. ''^*  And 
this  is  the  standing  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution  in  the 
school  of  Antioch.  We  shall  find  it  also  in  the  writings  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom  and  St   Cyril  of  Jerusalem. 

^Catech.  Magn.  37  {P.  G.  xlv,  96). 
'*MatL  xxvi,  26  (P.  G.  Ixvi,  213). 
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St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  St.  Cyril,  who  antedates  Theodore,  be- 
longs to  the  school  of  Antioch  by  virtue  of  his  tendencies  in  exegesis. 
His  doctrine  on  the  Eucharist  is  found  especially  in  his  Ca!echeses  xodi, 
addressed  to  the  neophytes,  within  the  octave  of  Easter.  He  begins 
by  recalUng  the  narrative  of  the  Last  Supper  as  given  by  St.  Paul 
(this  was  probably  read  before  his  address),  and  he  adds:  "Since 
therefore  Christ  Himself  has  spoken,  and  since  He  has  said:  This 
is  my  body,  who  can  still  doubt?  And  since  He  Himself  has  affirmed 
it  and  has  said :  This  is  my  blood,  how  can  anyone  still  hesitate  and 
say  that  it  is  not  His  blood?"** 

St.  Cyril  brings  up  the  fact  of  the  change  of  water  into  wine  at 
the  marriage  feast  of  Cana.  Just  as  we  believe  that  Christ  changed 
water  into  wine  so  too  we  should  believe  that  He  changed  wine  into 
His  blood.  "Thus,"  he  adds,  "we  should  be  fully  persuaded  that  the 
gifts  which  we  receive  are  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  For  the 
body  is  given  to  you  under  the  figure  of  bread  iu  rvirtf  aprov, 
and  the  blood  under  the  figure  of  wine  iv  rvirco  oivov  so  that 
in  receiving  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  you  become  one  body 
and  one  blood  with  Him  avcrcronio^  koli  aiivcufJLo^  avrov  con- 
corporeus  et  consanguineus.  We  become  Christ-bearers  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  our  members;  it  is  in  this 
way  that,  according  to  the  w^ords  of  the  Blessed  Peter,  we  become 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature."  (n.  iii). 

Then,  in  nn.  v-viii,  he  explains  several  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  he  applies  to  the  Eucharist — the  loaves  of  proposition; 
Ps.  xxii,  V.  5:  "parasti  in  conspectu  meo  mensam;"  Eccles.  ix,  7ss.: 
"Veni,  comede  panem  meum."  Then,  as  if  he  had  not  sufficiently 
insisted  on  the  Real  Presence,  he  gees  on  to  say:  "After  these  instruc- 
tions, be  fully  convinced  that  what  seems  to  be  bread  is  not  bread, 
but  the  body  of  Christ,  though  it  be  bread  to  the  taste;  and  that  what 
seems  to  be  wine  is  not  wine,  but  the  blood  of  Christ,  despite  the  tes- 
timony of  taste  (n.  ix)  .  .  .  Judge  not  the  reality  by  taste,  but  by 
faith,  and  believe  without  wavering  that  you  have  been  vouchsafed 
the  gift  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  (n.  vi). 

St.  Cyril's  teaching  is  most  clear:  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  given  to  us  under  the  figures  tvttol  of  bread  and  wine.  Our 
senses  (sight  and  taste)  perceive  bread  and  wine,  but  faith  discerns 
the  reality — the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.    The  relations  of  the  bread 

^^Cat.  xxii  (P.  G.  xxiii). 
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and  wine  to  the  eucharistic  species  are  stated  by  him  ahnost  as  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  theology  of  the  present  day. 

St.  John  Chrysostom.  The  definiteness  and  completeness  of  St. 
John  Chrysostom's  doctrine  on  the  Eucharist  have  merited  for  him 
the  title  of  "  Doctor  of  the  Eucharist."  The  fact  that  he  was  of  the 
school  of  Origen  makes  his  radical  disagreement  with  the  views  of 
that  famous  master  all  the  more  striking  as  a  proof  of  the  strength 
and  persistence  of  the  traditional  teaching  on  the  Eucharist. 

The  chief  sources  from  which  we  draw  his  doctrine  are:  (1) 
Homily  82,  on  the  narrative  of  the  institution  in  St.  Matthew — ^preached 
in  Antioch  about  390;  (2)  Homily  46,  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John- 
preached  in  Antioch  about  389;  (3)  Homilies  24  and  27,  on  I  C!or. 
(a  commentary  on  cc.  x  and  xi) — preached  at  Antioch  about  392; 
(4)  two  homilies  on  the  treason  of  Judas,  in  which  he  brings  up  the 
question  of  unworthy  communion — preached  at  Antioch  about  395. 
In  our  exposition  of  his  doctrine  we  shall  follow  the  logical  rather  than 
the   chronological  order. 

First  of  all  we  find  an  affirmation  of  the  Real  Presence  based  on 
the  words  of  institution — ^words  which,  when  spoken  at  the  altar, 
effect  a  change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  After  speaking  of  the  unworthy  communion  of  Judas,  Chrys- 
ostom goes  on  to  say;  ''But  now  the  time  is' at  hand  to  draw  nigh 
to  this  awful  table.  Let  us  approach  with  fitting  soberness  and 
watchfulness.  Let  there  be  no  Judas,  no  reprobate,  no  one  whose 
heart  is  infected  with  the  poison  of  evil,  no  one  whose  tongue  speaks 
otherwise  than  his  mind  conceives.  Christ  is  present,  and  it  is  He 
who  to-day  prepares  this  table,  as  He  did  of  old.  For  it  is  not  a  man 
who  brings  it  to  pass  that  the  offerings  become  yevicrOai  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  but  Christ  Himself  who  was  crucified  for  us. 
The  priest,  fulfilling  his  office,  utters  these  words,  but  it  is  the  grace 
and  power  of  God  (that  operate).  'This  is  my  body,'  he  says;  these 
are  the  w^ords  which  transform  iierappvOi^et  the  offerings.  Just 
as  the  words:  Increase  and  multiply  and  fill  the  earth,  once  pro- 
nounced, still  continue  to  give  men  power  to  beget  progeny,  so  too 
these  words  once  pronounced  render  the  sacrifice  perfect  on  every 
altar  in  every  church  from  the  beginning  until  now,  and  until  His 
coming  at  the  end  of  time."^'  In  this  passage  we  find  three  important 
dogmas:  the  Real  Presence;  the  power  of  the  words  of  consecration 

^*Hom.  I,  n.  26  De  Trad.  Jud. 
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to  effect  the  eucharistic  conversion;  and  the  mmisterial  office  of  the 
priest,  who  acts  by  the  "power  and  grace  of  Christ." 

A  further  testimony  to  the  Real  Presence  is  found  in  Homily 
82,  en  the  narrative  of  the  institution  in  St.  Matthew:  "Since  then 
the  Word  saith.  This  is  my  body,  let  us  both  be  persuaded  and  believe, 
and  look  at  it  with  the  eyes  of  the  mind  .  .  .  How  many  now  say, 
I  would  wish  to  see  His  form.  His  face.  His  clothes.  His  shoes.  Lo! 
thou  seest  Him,  thou  touchest  Him,  thou  eatest  Him.  And  thou 
indeed  desirest  to  see  His  clothes,  but  He  giveth  Himself  to  thee  not 
to  see  only,  but  also  to  touch  and  eat  and  receive  within  thee."  (n.  4.) 
Here  we  find  the  expressions  of  a  realism  so  strong  that  the  modern 
theologians  would  probably  pronounce  it  somewhat  exaggerated. 

The  identity  of  the  eucharistic  body  of  Christ  with  His  "his- 
torical" body  which  was  crucified,  and  of  the  eucharistic  blood  with 
that  which  flowed  from  his  side  on  the  Cross  are  explicitly  affirmed 
by  Chrysostom  in  his  twenty-fourth  Homily  on  First  Corinthians 
(nn.   1,  2,  4). 

As  effects  of  the  Eucharist  he  instances:  a  more  intimate  union 
with  Christ;"  an  increase  of  divine  life — "Let  us  return  from  that 
table  as  fire-breathing  lions  terrible  to  the  demon;'"'  eternal  life — 
"By  this  Body  ...  I  hope  to  gain  heaven  and  the  blessings  which 
life  immortal  there  shall  find,  the  lot  of  the  angels  and  life  with  Christ."** 

The  holiness  required  for  worthy  Communion  and  the  gravity 
of  the  sin  of  receiving  unworthily  are  strongly  expressed  by  Chrys- 
ostom. "Indeed  no  small  punishment  is  appointed  to  them  that 
partake  unworthily.  Consider  how  indignant  thou  art  against  the 
traitor,  against  them  that  crucified  •  Him.  Look  therefore  lest 
thou  also  thyself  become  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  They 
crucified  the  all-holy  body,  but  thou  receivest  it  in  a  filthy  soul  after 
such  great  benefits.""  "When  Judas  had  communicated,  he  was 
assailed  by  the  devil  ...  in  punishment  for  his  audacity.  Thus 
you  may  learn  that  the  devil  assails  and  torments  those  especially 
who  have  partaken  unworthily  of  the  divine  mysteries,  as  happened 
with  Judas."" 

Finally,  St.  Chrysostom  believes  in  the  sacr'ficial  character  of 
the  Eucharist.    He  frequently  calls  it  a  sacrificej  and  speaks  of  our 

"Horn.  46  in  Joan.  n.  3. 

^Ihid,    Cf.  also  Horn.  24  in  I  Cor.  n.  4. 

»Hom.  24  in  I  Cor.  n.  4. 

»Hom.  82  in  MaU.  n.  5. 

"De  Prod.  Jud.  6. 
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Lord  as  an  immolated  victim.    In  short,  the  writings  of  this  great 
Doctor  are  a  mine  o   Eucharistic  doctrine. 

V.      THE  OPPONENTS  OF  ARIANISM  IN  THE  WEST. 

Under  this  heading  we  shall  treat  of  SS.  Hilary  and  Ambrose, 
whose  teachings  on  the  Eucharist  are  found,  at  least  in  part,  in  con- 
nection with  their  writings  on  the  Trinitarian  controversies. 

St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers.  In  the  exile  which  he  imderwent  in  Aaa 
Minor  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  Ai-ian  bishops  of  Gaul, 
St.  Hilary  composed  his  treatise  De  Trinitate,  having  first  made  a 
study  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  In  thia  work  Hilary  proves  the  Divinity 
and  Consubstantiality  of  the  Word,  and  refutes  the  objections  of  the 
Arians.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  latter  task  that  he  is  led  to 
speak  of  the  Eucharist.  The  Arians  claimed  that  the  text  of  St. 
John:  "Ego  et  Pater  imum  sumus"  does  not  express  a  imity  of 
nature  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  only  a  moral  union,  an  agree- 
ment of  wills,  such  as  exists  between  the  faithful  and  God  the  Father. 
To  support  this  interpretation,  the  Arians  adduced  the  text  "ut 
omnes  unum  sint,  sicut  tu  Pater  in  me  et  ego  in  te,  ut  et  ipsi  in  nobis 
sint,''  in  which  the  moral  union  of  the  faithful  with  God  is  compared 
to  that  which  exists  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  To  refute 
this  argument,  St.  Hilary  shows  that  the  union  between  the  faithful 
and  God  is  not  merely  a  moral  union;  that  it  is  in  some  sort  a  union 
of  natures,  effected  by  the  mediatorship  of  Christ.  In  proof  of  this 
he    advances    two    reasons." 

Of  these  the  first  is  drawn  from  the  Incarnation.  We  are  united 
to  the  Word  by  the  human  nature  which  He  has  assumed,  and  through 
the  Word  we  are  united  with  God  the  Father. 

His  second  line  of  argument  is  drawTi  from  the  Eucharist.  When 
we  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  drink  His  blood,  Christ  is  united  to  us 
by  His  human  nature  which  is  in  us.  Between  Him  and  us  there  is 
therefore  a  union  of  nature;  and  since  there  is  also  between  the  Word 
Incarnate  and  the  Father  a  union  of  divine  nature,  the  union  between 
the  faithful  and  God  is  not  merely  what  the  Arians  would  make  it 
out  to  be.  "  Si  enim  vere  Verbum  caro  factum  est,  et  vere  nos  Verbum 
carnem  cibo  dominico  sumimus;  quomodo  non  naturaUter  manere  in 
nobis  existimandus  est  qui  et  naturam  carnis  nostrae  jam  insepara- 
bilem  sibi  homo  natus  assumpsit,  et  naturam  carnis  suae  ad  naturam 

"De  Tnn.  viii,  13-19. 
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:aeternitatis  sub  sacramento  nobis  communicandae  carnis  admiscuit? 
Ita  enim  omnes  unum  sumus,  quia  et  in  Christo  Pater  est  et  Christus 
in  nobis  est."  (viii,  13).  "Sic  perfecta  per  Mediatorem  unitas  docere- 
tur,  cum  nobis  in  se  manentibus,  ipse  maneret  in  Patre,  et  in  Patre 
manens,  maneret  in  nobis ;  et  ita  ad  unitatem  proficeremus  .  .  .  "  (19) 
But  the  most  direct  and  striking  passages  in  St.  Hilary  on  the 
Eucharist  are  found  in  his  commentary  on  the  sixth  chapter  of  St. 
John,  where  he  lays  special  stress  on  the  effects  of  Commimion — 
union  with  Christ  and  the  communication  of  the  divine  life.  "Ipse 
(Christus)  enim  ait :  Caro  mea  vere  est  esca,  et  sanguis  mens  vere  est 
potus.  Qui  edit  carnem  meam  et  bibit  meum  sanguinem  in  me  manet 
^t  ego  in  eo.  De  veritate  carnis  et  sanguinis  non  relictusest  ambigendi 
locus.  Nunc  enim  ipsius  Domini  professione  et  fide  nostra  vere  caro 
-est  et  vere  sanguis  est.  Et  haec  accepta  atque  hausta  id  efficiunt  ut 
^t  nos  in  Christo  et  Christus  in  nobis  sit  .  .  .  Est  ergo  in  nobis 
per  carnem  et  sumus  in  eo  ..."  "Quam  autem  naturalis  in  nobis 
haec  imitas  sit,  ipse  ita  testa tus  est:  Qui  edit  carnem  meam  et  bibit 
sanguinem  meum  in  me  manet  et  ego  in  eo.  Non  enim  quis  in  eo  erit, 
nisi  in  quo  ipse  fuerit  .  .  .  Vivit  ergo  per  Patrem;  et  quo  modo  per 
Patrem  vivit,  eodem  modo  nos  per  carnem  vivimus  .  .  .  Haec  ergo 
vitae  nostrae  causa  est,  quod  in  nobis  carnaUbus  manentem  per  carnem 
Christum  habemus;  victuris  nobis  per  eum  ea  conditione,  qua  vivit 
ille  per  Patrem.""  ...  By  the  Eucharist  we  are  imited  to  Christ, 
Christ  dwells  within  us,  and  just  as  Christ  lives  by  the  Father,  so  we 
live  by  Christ  present  corporeally  in  us;  "  manentem  in  nobis  per  carnem 
Christum  habemus."  Hilary's  whole  line  of  argument  goes  to  show 
that  it  is  the  real  "historical"  flesh  of  Christ  which  we  receive  in  the 
Eucharist. 

St.  Ambrose.  In  his  controversial  works  on  the  Trinity,  St. 
Ambrose  also  makes  use  of  the  eucharistic  doctrine  as  a  basis  of  ar- 
gument. Thus  in  his  treatise  De  Spiriiu  Sancto  he  shows  the  divinity 
of' the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  fact  of  the  adoration  of  the  Flesh  of  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist.  If  we  adore  the  Humanity  of  Christ,  why  should 
we  not  adore  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  its  author,  since  it  was  formed 
by  Him  in  the  virginal  bosom  of  Mary. 

The  fullest  and  clearest  expression  of  his  mind,  however,  is  to  be 
found  in  chapters  viii  and  ix  of  De  Mysteriis,  an  instruction  to  the 
neophytes.  He  speaks  first  of  the  Old  Testament  types  of  the  Euchar- 
ist :   Melchisedech  offering  bread  and  wine  is  a  figure  of  our  Lord  insti- 

"Lib.  viii,  c.  16. 
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luting  the  Eucharist;  the  manna  is  the  figure  of  the  eucharistic  bread 
(viii).  He  then  affirms  that  by  the  consecration  (which  is  eflfected 
by  the  words  of  Christ:  "This  is  my  body,")>  the  bread  and  wine 
are  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  "  Benedictione  etiam 
natura  ipsa  mutatur" — there  is  a  real  conversion,  the  result  of  the 
consecration.  And  further:  "Ipse  clamat  Dominus  Jesus:  Hoc 
est  corpus  meimi.  Ante  benedictionem  verborum  coelestium  alia 
species  nominatur,  post  consecrationem  corpus  significatur.  Ipse 
dicit  sanguinem  suimi.  Ante  consecrationem  aUud  dicitur,  post 
consecrationem  sanguis  nimcupatur.  Et  tu  dicis:  Amen,  hoc  est,  venmi 
est.  Quod  OS  loquitur,  mens  interna  fateatur;  quod  sermo  sonat^ 
affectus  sentiat."  (ix). 

Moreover,  the  body  of  Christ  which  is  present  is  the  same  body 
which  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  crucified  and  bmied;  and  this 
body  is  produced  miraculously  in  the.  Eucharist,  just  as  it  was  formed 
miraculously  in  Mary.  "Et  hoc  quod  conficimus  corpus,  ex  Virgine 
est;  quid  quaeris  naturae  ordinem  in  Christi  corpore,  cum  praeter 
naturam  sit  ipse  Dominus  Jesus  partus  ex  Virgine?  Vera  utique 
caro  Christi,  quae  crucifixa  est,  quae  sepulta  est;  vere  ergo  camis 
illius  sacramentum  est."  (ix).  This  latter  passage  deals  pretty  ef- 
fectively with  the  assertion  sometimes  advanced  that  before  the 
Middle  Ages  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  the  identity  of  the  eucharistic 
with  the  historical  body  of  our  Lord. 

Then  to  strengtehn  the  faith  of  his  neophytes,  St.  Ambrose  proves 
the  possibility  of  the  miracle  of  eucharistic  conversion  by  citing  a 
large  number  of  Biblical  miracles,  such  as  the  change  of  Moses'  rod 
into  a  serpent,  of  the  waters  of  Egypt  into  blood;  the  miracle  of  the 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  etc.  If  men  could  work  such  prodigies  and 
so  change  the  nature  of  things,  "quid  dicimus  de  ipsa  consecratione 
divina,  ubi  ipsa  verba  Domini  Salvatoris  operantur?  .  .  .  Quod  si 
tantum  valuit  sermo  Eliae,  ut  ignem  de  coelo  deponeret,  non  valebit 
Christi  sermo  ut  species  mutet  elementorum?  .  .  .  Sermo  ergo 
Christi  qui  potuit  ex  nihilo  facere  quod  non  erat,  non  potest  ea  quae 
sunt  in  id  mutare  quod  non  sunt?  Non  enim  minus  est  novas  rebus 
dare  quam  mutare  naturas.''  (ix).  The  strong  language  used  by  St, 
Ambrose  in  this  and  the  foregoing  passages  with  regard  to  the  euchar^ 
istic  conversion  was  naturally  made  use  of  by  the  medieval  theologians 
who  were  engaged  in  elaborating  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.'* 

^f.  also  the  De  Sacramentis,  iv. 
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THE  CHRISTOLOGICAL  CONTROVERSIES. 

In  these  controversies  the  Eucharist  is  intepreted  by  each  party 
according  to  the  idea  it  advocated  concerning  the  natiu-e  of  Christ. 
The  latter  problem,  which  was  of  coiu-se  the  primary  one  to  them,  is 
of  interest  to  us  here  only  in  so  far  as  it  supplied  the  occasion  for 
bringing  out  the  views  of  both  the  orthodox  and  the  heretics  on  the 
question  of  the  Real  Presence. 

Nestorius  admitted  that  in  the  Eucharist  we  really  eat  the  flesh 
of  Christ.  But  this  flesh,  being  void  of  Divinity,  has  no  vivifying 
€fifect  on  the  communicant.  This  error  furnished  St.  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria with  the  occasion  for  afiirming  his  belief  in  the  efficaciousness 
of  the  flesh  of  Christ  present  in  the  Eucharist.  The  flesh  of  Christ, 
physically  imited  with  the  Divine  Word,  is  truly  quickening,  because 
it  is  the  very  flesh  of  the  Word."  And  in  his  commentary  on  the 
<jlospel  of  St.  John,  he  insists  once  more  on  the  vivifying  effects  of  the 
flesh  of  Christ  in  the  soul  of  the  communicant." 

Similar  affirmations  of  realism  are  found  in  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced on  both  sides  in  the  Monophysite  controversy.  According 
to  the  Eranistes  of  Theodoret,  the  Monophysites  offered  the  euchar- 
istic  conversion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  as  an  example  of  what 
happened  in  the  case  of  His  human  natiu*e."  In  his  anxiety  to  refute 
this  difficulty,  Theodoret  made  the  mistake  of  denying  the  conversion 
of  the  bread  and  wine.  He  maintains  indeed  the  Real  Presence, 
holding  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  present  vrith  the  bread."  This 
explanation,  which  is  evidently  the  result  of  the  needs  of  controversy, 
is  proper  to  Theodoret. 

Against  Eutyches  Pope  St.  Leo  uses  an  argument  in  which  he 
indicates  clearly  his  own  orthodox  faith  in  the  Eucharist.  If  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  he  says,  are  in  very  truth  present  in  the 
Eucharist,  then  the  humanity  of  the  Savior  is  real  and  true  and  not 
to  be  confoimded  with  His  divinity.  "Fides  autem  catholica  .  .  . 
istas  impietates  refutat,  damnans  Nestoriimi  divina  ab  homine  divi- 
dentem,  detestans  Eutychen  in  divinis  humana  vacuantem  ...  Sic 
mensae  communicare  debetis,  ut  nihil  prorsus  de  veritate  corporis 
Christi  et  sanguinis  ambigatis.  Hoc  enim  ore  simiitur  quod  fide 
creditiu*;  et  frustra  ab  illis  Amen  respondetur,  a  quibus  contra  id  quod 

*Anath.  11;  Denziger,  Enchiridion ^  83. 
*/n  Evang,  Joan,  iv,  2. 
''EranisteSf  ii. 
^IbidA. 
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accipitur  disputatur.""  One  could  scarcely  wisE  for  a  more  direct 
statement  of  belief  in  the  presence  of  Christ's  "historical"  body  in 
the  Eucharist.  Indeed,  on  any  other  supposition  St.  Leo's  argument  has 
no  meaning.  It  would  have  been  absiu*d  for  him  to  appeal  to  the 
Eucharist  to  prove  that  Christ  took  a  real  body  at  the  Incarnation, 
if  in  the  Eucharist  Christ's  body  were  present  only  spiritually  or  sym- 
bolically. 

VI.      ST.  AUGUSTINE  AND  THE  AUGUSTINIANS  OF  THE 
FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  CENTURIES 

St.  Augustine.  The  main  diflSculty  in  fixing  this  great  Doctor's 
position  on  the  question  of  the  Real  Presence  is  that  he  has  eft  us  in 
his  writings  two  series  of  texts,  one  favorable  to  realism,  the  other 
to  symbolism.  In  the  Middle  Ages  both  those  who  defended  and  those 
who  denied  the  doctrine  claimed  the  authority  of  St.  Augustine.  And 
since  the  sixteenth  century  certain  passages  in  his  works  have  con- 
stituted the  strongest  argument  from  antiquity  at  the  disposal  of  Pro- 
testant opponents  of  the  dogma  of  the  Real  Presence. 

First  of  all,  in  order  the  better  to  appreciate  the  whole  mind  of 
Augustine,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  get  some  idea  of  the  dominatiog 
influences  in  his  thought.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Christian  influence; 
and  this  was  derived  in  his  case  from  two  sources — the  teachings  of 
St.  Ambrose  and  the  traditions  of  the  African  Church.  These  in- 
fluences account  for  the  eucharistic  realism  of  certain  passages  in  his 
works.  The  teaching  of  St.  Ambrose  we  have  already  examined;  the 
African  traditions,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  them,  are  found  to  be  equally 
satisfactory.  As  St.  Cyprian  in  the  third  century,  so  in  the  fourth,, 
at  a  time  almost  contemporaneous  with  Augustine,  we  have  St.  Optatus^ 
Bishop  of  Milevis  in  Numidia,  as  an  exponent  of  the  faith  of  the  African 
Church  in  the  Real  Presence.  In  his  work  Contra  Pannenianum 
Donaiisiam  j^^  Optatus  expresses  his  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Donatists,  who  had  desecrated  the  altars  and  chalices  which  had  been 
used  in  Catholic  worship.  In  this  connection,  he  makes  evident 
references  to  the  Real  Presence.  "Quid  enim  tam  sacrilegum  quam 
altaria  Dei  (in  quibus  et  vos  aliquando  obtulistis)  frangere,  radere^ 
removere?  in  quibus  et  vota  populi  et  membra  Christi  portata  sunt. 
.  .  .  Quid  est  enim  altare,  nisi  sedes  et  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi? 
.    .    .  Quid  vos  ofTenderat  Christus,  cujus  illic  per  certa  momenta 

'•Sermo  xci,  2,  3. 
sovi    1    9 
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corpus  et  sanguis  habitabant?  .  .  .  Judaeos  estis  imitati;  illi  in- 
jecenmt  manus  Qiristo  in  cruce;  a  vobis  percussus  est  in  altari  .  .  . 
Hoc  tamen  inmmne  facinus  a  vobis  geminatum  est  dum  fregistis  etiam 
calices,  Qiristi  sanguinis  portatores." 

The  other  cause  which  strongly  influenced  the  thought. of  Augus- 
tine came  from  his  philosophical  training.  In  philosophy  he  was  a 
Platonist;  and  his  method  of  interpreting  Scriptiu*e  was  by  preference 
the  allegorical  method  of  the  School  of  Alexandria.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life  his  controverses  with  the  Pelagians  forced  him  to  become 
more  literal  in  his  exegesis.  It  was  this  allegorism,  this  desire  to  go 
behind  the  plain  meaning,  to  look  for  symbols,  which  produced  a  bane- 
ful effect  on  St.  Augustine's  doctrine  on  the  Eucharist, — ^just  as  it 
had  done  before  in  the  case  of  Clement  and  Origen. 

But  let  us  examine  the  texts  themselves.  We  shall  consider 
first  of  all  a  series  of  texts  favorable  to  realism,  which  seem  to  indicate 
at  least  that  the  faithful  of  the  chiu*ch  of  Hippo  accepted  the  Real 
Presence. 

St.  Ambrose  applies  to  the  flesh  of  Christ,  which  is  adored  in  the 
Eucharist,  the  verse  "Adorate  scabellum  pedum  ejus,  quoniam  sanc- 
tum est."  Ps.  xcviii,  5.  God's  footstool  is  the  earth.  How  can  we 
adore  the  earth?  "Per  terram  caro  Christi  (intelligitiu*)  quam  hodie 
in  mysteriis  adoramus.""  Explaining  this  passage,  St.  Augustine 
gives  the  same  interpretation:  "In  the  difficulty  in  which  I  find 
myself  (of  giving  an  explanation)  I  turn  to  Christ,  for  it  is  He  whom 
I  seek  here,  and  I  see  how  without  impiety  one  can  adore  God's  foot- 
stool. Ctirist  has  assumed  earth  from  the  earth;  for  flesh  comes. from 
the  earth,  and  Christ  took  His  flesh  from  the  flesh  of  Mary.  Christ 
fived  here  below  in  this  same  flesh;  and  He  has  given  us  this  flesh  to 
eat  for  oiu*  salvation  (in  ipsa  carne  ambulavit,  et  ipsam  carnem  nobis 
manducandum  ad  salutem  dedit).  Now  no  one  eats  this  flesh  without 
having  adored  it.  I  have  therefore  found  how  God's  footstool  can  be 
adored.  Not  only  we  do  not  sin  in  adoring  it,  but  we  would  sin  if  we 
did  not  adore  it.""  Here  we  have,  for  the  moment  at  least,  an  ex- 
pficit  aflSrmation  of  the  Real  Presence.  We  adore  and  we  eat,  says 
Augustine,  the  very  flesh  which  Jesus  received  of  Mary.  As  he  goes 
on,  however,  to  develop  his  explanation,  we  find  him  turning  to  a  spir- 
ual  interpretation  of  the  flesh  and  blood.  Possibly  this  is  only  by 
way  of  opposing  the  crude  views  of  the  Capharnaites.    Be  that  as  it 

"De  Spiritu  SanctOy  iii,  11. 
"Enarratio  in  Ps.  xcviii ,  n.  9. 
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may,  two  points  are  clear :  both  he  and  his  people  adored  the  Euchar- 
ist before  communicating;  and  while  under  the  influence  of  St.  Ambrose 
(whose  interpretation  of  the  text  he  has  borrowed)  he  uses  language 
which  is  strongly  realistic. 

Another  passage  in  which  the  Real  Presence  is  afiirmed  with  a 
literal  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution  is  in  his  Enarralio 
in  Psl  xxxiii,  1  of  the  Septuagint.  Explaining  the  passage  "  Et  fere- 
batur  in  manibus  suis,"  he  asks  who  could  carry  himself  in  his  own 
hands,  and  answers  that  it  can  refer  only  to  Christ,  who  at  the  Last 
Supper  bore  Himself  in  His  hands.    The  text  is  twice  explained. 

"Et  ferebatur  in  manibus  suis.  Hoc  vero,  fratres,  quomodo 
posset  fieri  in  homine,  quis  intelliget?  Quis  enim  portatur  in  mani- 
bus suis?  Manibus  alionmi  potest  portari  homo,  manibus  suis  nemo 
portatur.  Quomodo  intelligatur  in  ipso  David  secundum  litteram, 
non  invenimus;  in  Christo  autem  invenimus.  Ferebatur  enim  Christus 
in. manibus  suis  quando  commendans  ipsum  corpus  suum,  ait:  Hoc 
-est  corpus  meum.    Ferebat  enim  illud  corpus  in  manibus  suis." 

And  again:  "Et  ferebatur  in  manibus  suis.  Quomodo  ferebatur 
in  manibus  suis?  Quia  cum  commendaret  ipsum  corpus  suum  et  sanguin- 
em  suirni,  accepit  in  manus  suas  quod  norunt  fideles;  et  ipse  se  por- 
tabat  quodam  modo,  cum  diceret:    Hoc  est  corpus  meum."" 

The  teaching  of  St.  Augustine  concerning  unworthy  communion 
is  also  in  favor  of  the  Real  Presence.  There  are  two  ways,  he  says, 
of  eating  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  drinking  His  blood.  The  first  is  that 
of  the  righteous:  these  eat  of  Christ  and  remain  united  to  Him  (re- 
ceive His  grace).  The  second  is  that  of  sinners,  who  eat  indeed  of 
Christ  but  without  remaining  united  to  Him  (without  receiving  His 
Grace)."  And  the  same  teaching  that  the  reception  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  does  not  depend  on  the  faith  of 
the  recipient,  is  found  in  his  controversy  with  the  Donatists,  where 
he  uses  it  to  prove  that  baptism  conferred  by  a  heretic  is  valid. 
""Corpus  enim  Domini  nihilominus  erat  etiam  iUis  quibus  dicebat 
Apostolus :  qui  manducat  indigne  judicium  sibi  manducat."" 

Finally  in  De  Trinitate^*  he  speaks  of  the  miracle  of  the  conversion 
of  the  bread  and  wine,  comparing  it  with  the  Bible  miracles  in  order 
to  show  its  superiority.    Here  too  we  see  the  mfluence  of  St.  Ambrose. 

»3Sermo  I,  n.  10;  Sermo  XI,  n.  2. 

»*Sermo  LXXI,  12. 

^De  Bapt.  v,  8. 

^De  Trin.  Ill,  cc.  iv.  v. 
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We  shall  now  consider  the  texts  favorable  to  symbolism. 

St  Augustine  on  several  occasions  attacked  the  error  of  the  Caphar-^ 
naites,  according  to  whom  the  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ  con- 
sisted in  eating  His  flesh,  cut  up  into  pieces."  In  the  course  of  his 
refutation  he  frequently  makes  use  of  language  not  in  accordance 
with  realistic  conceptions  of  the  Eucharist.  The  command  to  eat  the 
flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Savior,  he  says  in  De  Dodrina  Chris- 
tiana,  is  an  invitation,  in  figurative  language,  to  share  in  the  passion 
of  Christ:  "Nisi  manducaveritis,  inquit,  carnem  filii  hominis,  et 
sanguinem  biberitis,  non  habebitis  \dtam  in  vobis  (Joan,  vi,  54) .  Facinus. 
vel  flagitium  videtiu*  jubere:  figura  est  ergo,  praecipiens  passioni 
dominicae  communicandimi,  et  suaviter  atque  utiliter  recondendum 
in  memoria  quod  pro  nobis  caro  ejus  crucifixa  et  vulnerata  sit." 

In  his  commentary  on  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John  he  puts  for- 
ward the  view  that  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  is  a  spiritual 
reality  given  to  the  commtmicant:  it  is  the  spirit  which  animates  the 
flesh  of  Christ.  "  Caro  non  prodest  quidquam,  sed  sola  caro :  accedat 
spiritus  ad  carnem,  quomodo  accedit  charitas  ad  scientiam,  et  prodest 
plurimima.  Nam  si  caro  nihil  prodesset,  Verbum  caro  non  fieret,  ut 
inhabitaret  in  nobis.  Si  per  carnem  nobis  multum  profuit  Christus^ 
quomodo  caro  nihil  prodest?  Sed  per  carnem  spiritus  aUquid  pro 
salute  nostra  egit.  Caro  vas  fuit;  quod  habebat  attende,  non  quod 
erat."" 

He  who  receives  the  Eucharist  worthily  lives  by  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  for  the  spirit  of  Christ  quickens  His  mystical  body,  the  Churchy 
into  which  the  communicant  is  incorporated.  The  spiritual  fruit  of 
the  Eucharist  is  therefore  a  bestowal  of  the  spirit  which  quickens  the 
natural  body  of  the  Lord;  and  this  quickening  spirit  vivifies  the  Chiu-ch^ 
the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  and  maintains  union  among  its  members. 
This  union  is  the  direct  effect  of  the  Sacrament.  "Caro  mea  est^ 
inquit,  pro  mundi  vita.  Norunt  fideles  corpus  Christi,  si  corpus 
Christi  esse  non  negligent.  Fiant  corpus  Christi,  si  volunt  vivere  de 
spiritu  Christi.  De  spiritu  Christi  non  vivit,  nisi  corpus  Christi.  .  .  . 
Non  potest  vivere  nisi  de  spiritu  Christi.  Inde  est  quod  exponens 
nobis  apostolus  Paulus  hunc  paneni,  Unus  panis,  inquit,  imum  corpus 
multi  sumus  (I  Cor.  x,  17)  O  Sacramentum  pietatis.  0  signum 
unitatis.     0  vinculimi  charitatis!"" 

"Ill,  xvi. 

"/n  Joan,  xxvii,  5. 

•JWd.  xxvi.  13;  Cf.  Sermo  cclxxii. 
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The  Eucharist  in  bestowing  the  quickening  spirit  of  Christ  by 
which  we  are  incorporated  into  His  mystical  body,  confers  eternal 
life/"  The  eucharistic  body  of  Christ  is  a  reality  altogether  of  the 
spiritual  order  of  things — the  spirit  of  Christ.  His  "historical"  body 
is  in  heaven/*  The  passages  which  set  forth  this  view  are  numerous 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  cite  them  all. 

This  exposition  of  Augustine's  doctrine  shows  that  with  him  the 
Eucharist  is  not  merely  symbolical  nor  subjective:  it  bestows  an  ob- 
jective gift,  the  spirit  of  Christ,  which  even  children  receive,*'  though 
not  capable  of  an  act  of  faith. 

The  question  natiu*ally  arises,  how  St.  Augustine's  mind  could 
find  room,  as  it  seemed  to  do,  for  the  existence  together  of  two  diver- 
gent currents  of  thought.    The  answer  must  be  sought,  it  seems  to  us, 
in  the  mental  temperament  of  the  holy  Doctor.    His  was  one  of  those 
minds  that  remain  unsettled  until   forced  into  definiteness  by  the 
stress  of  discussion.    Remark  for  instance  the  variations  of  his  thought 
on  the  question  of  original  sin.     What  a  distance  there  is  between  the 
Augustine  of  the  De  Genesi  contra  Manichceos  and  the  Augustine  of 
the  Opics  Imperfedum,    These   variations   made   the   Retractaiiones 
necessary.    Now  on  this  matter  of  the  Eucharist  no  discussion  arose 
in  his  time  to  compel  him  to  formulate  a  definite  opinion.    His  mind, 
therefore,  remained  floating  between  the  realistic  conception  of  St. 
Ambrose  and  of  the  African  church,  and  the  more  or  less  figurative 
view  suggested  by  the  Alexandrians.    Had  controversy  forced  him 
into  more  definite  thinking,  it  is  quite  possible  we  should  have  another 
set  of  '^Retractationes*'  from  the  Bishop  of  Hippo. 

The  Augustinians  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Centuries. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Latin  Fathers  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  are  great  admirers  of  St.  Augustine.  As  a  general  rule 
they  have  remained  faithful  to  his  teachings.  Now,  with  the  excepn 
tion  of  St.  Fulgentius,  we  do  not  find  any  of  them  influenced  by  the 
symbolistic  conceptions  of  their  master  on  the  question  of  the  Euchar- 
ist. And  this  certainly  goes  to  prove  that  they  considered  his  state- 
ments in  this  regard  as  expressions  not  of  Catholic  tradition  but  of 
his  personal  views. 

'Hbid.  15. 
**Sermo  cclxxii. 
'•^Sermo  clxxiv,  7. 
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St.  Fulgentius.  Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Riispe  (t533)  was  consulted 
by  Ferrandus,  a  deacon  of  Carthage,  who  was  worried  about  the  sal- 
vation of  a  catechumen  who  died  right  after  baptism  without  being 
able  to  receive  Communion.  How  could  he  be  saved,  since  our  Lord 
had  made  the  eating  of  His  flesh  and  the  drinking  of  His  blood  a  con- 
dition of  salvation?  (John  vi,  54).  Fulgentius  reassured  the  good 
deacon  by  telling  him  that  baptism  is  sufficient  for  salvation,  for  by 
it  we  become  members  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  and  by  that 
very  fact  partake  of  the  eucharistic  bread,  which  is  the  "sacrament  of 
the  mystical  body  of  Jesus":  "Qui  ergo  membrum  corporis  Christi 
fit,  quoraodo  non  accipit  quod  ipse  fit?  Quando  utique  illius  fit  verum 
corporis  membrum,  cujus  corporis  est  in  sacrificio  sacramentum.  Hoc 
ergo  fit  ille  regeneratione  sancti  baptismatis,  quod  est  de  sacrificio 
sumpturus  altaris.""  Here  we  have  a  reproduction  of  the  views  we 
found  in  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine.  In  fact  St.  Fulgentius  bases  hi* 
teaching  on  the  272nd  sermon  of  Augustine. 

But  in  the  writings  of  the  rest  of  his  followers  we  find  only  the 
traditional  realistic  conception.  We  have  seen  the  doctrine  of  St.  Leo. 
That  of  St.  Cesarius  of  Aries,  who  had  imbued  himself  so  deeply  in 
the  mind  of  his  master,  contains  no  element  of  sj-mbolism."  But  we 
must  devote  special  attention  to  the  doctrine  of  the  most  celebrated 
follower  of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  of  whom  it  is  said, 
"doctrinam  Augustinianam  .  .  .  ipse  sitibundus  hauserat  et  ine- 
briatus  eructabat."" 

St.  Gregory  the  Great.  This  great  Pontiff  merits  the  title  of 
"Doctor  of  the  Eucharist  as  a  Sacrifice."  H^  whole  dogmatic  and 
moral  teaching  on  the  Eucharist  bears  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
And  in  his  teaching  are  found  a  number  of  affirmations  of  the  Real 
Presence. 

We  shall  consider  first  his  dogmatic  teaching  on  the  subject.. 
This  bears  on  the  nature  and  the  efficaciousness  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass.  St.  Gregory  is  not  contented,  as  were  his  predecessors,  with 
merely  affirming  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Eucharist;  he  enters 
into  the  nature  and  essence  of  this  sacrifice.  And  this  marks  a  con- 
siderable step  forward.  The  eucharistic  sacrifice  is  a  representation 
and  a  real  renow.il,  cffcctivo  ami  mystorious,  of  the  satTiticc  {,(  Culvary. 
In  it  Christ  is  immolated  anew,  ami  His  flesh  and  blood  arc  given  to 

"3.  Fulgentii  Epkt.  lii.  ad  Fcrrandum ,  24. 

"Cf,  Serm.  26,5,  3  and  279.  S  (P.  L.  xsxviii,  2238,  2273). 

"Gregorii  Vita.  IV.  iv,  2  [P.  L.  Ixxv,  431). 
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the  faithful.  By  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  the  merits  of  the  Passion 
:are  applied  to  the  Uving  and  the  dead.  This  doctrine  concem'ng  the 
Mass  is  found  especially  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Dialogues  (chap.  58) . 
The  purpose  of  this  part  of  his  work  is  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Among  other  arguments  he  cites  several  miraculous  visions  in 
ivhich  appeared  souls  of  the  dead  who  had  been  delivered  from  pur- 
^tory  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  offered  for  ihem. 

In  this  connection  St.  Gregory  speaks  of  the  efficaciousness  of  the 
eucharistic  sacrifice  both  to  aid  the  living  and  to  assuage  the  pains 
of  the  dead.  "  Debemus  itaque  praesens  saeculum  vel  quia  jam  conspici- 
mus  defluxisse,  tota  mente  contemnere,  quotidiana  Deo  lacrymarum 
•sacrificia,  quotidiana  carnis  ejus  et  sanguis  hostias  immolare.  Haec 
namque  singulariter  victima  ab  aeterno  interitu  salyat,  quae  illam 
nobis  mortem  Unigeniti  per  mysterium  reparat,  qui  Ucet  resurgens  a 
mortuis  jam  non  moritur  et  mors  ei  ultra  non  dominabitur,  tamsn  in 
semetipso  immortaUter  atque  incorruptibiliter  vivens,  pro  nobis  iterum 
in  hoc  mysterium  sacrae  oblationis  immolatur.  Ejus  quippe  ibi 
corpus  sumitiu*,  ejus  caro  in  populi  salutem  partitur,  ejus  sanguis 
non  jam  in  manus  infidelium,  sed  in  ora  fidelium  funditur.  Hinc  ergo 
pensemus  quale  sit  pro  nobis  hoc  sacrificium  quod  pro  absolutione 
nostra  passionem  tmigeniti  Filii  semper  imitatur.  Quis  enim  fidelium 
habere  dubium  possit  in  ipsa  immolationis  hora  ad  sacerdotis  vocem 
•coelos  aperiri,  in  illo  Jesu  Christi  mysterio  angelorum  chorus  adesse, 
summis  ima  sociari,  terrena  coelestibus  jungi,  unumque  ex  visi- 
bilibus  atque  invisibilibus  fieri?'**' 

''Sed  necesse  est  ut  cum  haec  agimus,  nosmetipsos  Deo  in  cordis 
<5ontritione  mactemus,  quia  qui  passionis  dominicae  mysteria  celebra- 
mus,  debemus  imitari  quod  agimus.  Tunc  ergo  vere  pro  nobis  hostia 
erit  Deo,  cum  nos  ipsos  hostiam  fecerimus.''*^ 

In  Book  I  of  his  Morales  (c.  24)  St.  Gregory,  commenting  on  the 
passage  in  the  Book  of  Job  where  it  says  tliat  Job  offered  sacrifice 
every  day  to  expiate  the  sins  of  his  children,  explains  that  Christ  con- 
stantly offers  to  God  in  the  Eucharist  His  flesh  as  an  expiation  for 
our  sins.  "Cunctis  diebus  Job  sacrificium  offerre  non  cessat;  quia 
sine  intermissione  pro  nobis  holocaustum  Redemptor  immolat,  qui 
sine  cessalione  Patri  suani  pro  nobis  incarnationem  demonstrat.  Ipsa 
quippe  ejus  incarnatio  nostrae  emuniationis  oblatio  est;  cumque  se 
hominem  ostendit,  delicta  hominis  interveniens  diluit.    Et  humani- 

*«DiaZ.  IV,  58. 
*''Ibid.  59. 
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tatis  suae  mysterio  perenne  sacrificium  immolat,  quia  et  haec  sunt 
aetema   quae   mundat." 

The  moral  teaching  of  St.  Gregory  on'the  subject  of  the  Eucharist 
points  out  what  should  be  the  purity  of^^soul  and  body  both  of  the 
priest  who  celebrates  the  sacrifice  and  of  the  people  who  share  in  it 
by  Commtmion.  This  teaching  is  found  in  his  homilies  to  the  people,** 
and  also  in  his  letters  where  he  solves  a  number  of  cases  of  conscience 
concerning  the  dispositions  requisite  for  saying  Mass  or  receiving 
Communion/" 

Here  we  close  our  enquiry.  In  the  succeeding  ages  it  is  the  dogma 
of  Transubstantiation  that  is  discussed  and  defined.  Oiu*  study  has 
had  for  its  object  the  fact  of  the  Real  Presence  during  the  age  of  the 
Church  Fathers.  But  before  closing,  we  might  point  out  a  few  general 
conclusions  to  which  we  think  the  facts  lead. 

(1)  The  theory  of  two  wide  currents  of  tradition,  one  symbolistic,, 
the  other  realistic,  has  no  sound  basis  in  the  facts.  The  symbol  view 
is  restricted  to  definite  localities;  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  philosophi- 
cal opinions  of  its  framers;  and  it  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the 
course  of  tmdition. 

(2)  Nor  is  there  good  ground  for  the  contention  that  diu*ing  thi^ 
period  the  eucharistic  body  of  Christ  was  not  identified  with  His 
"historical"  body.  We  must,  it  is  true,  make  an  exception  of  the 
Alexandrians,  and  also  of  Augustine  and  Theodoret.  But  the  great 
bulk  of  tradition  is  opposed  to  them.  This  is  shown  by  the  use  made 
of  the  Eucharist  in  the  controversies  with  the  heretics  as  well  as  by 
explicit  statements  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  and  in  St.  Cjril  of  Jeru- 
salem, St.  John  Chrysostom,  St.  Hilary,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Leo  and 
others.  The  appearance  of  the  symbolistic  view  among  theologians 
of  the  ninth  centiu*y  marks  the  rise  of  what  was  to  them  a  new  theologi- 
cal question,  and  not  the  continuance  of  a  sustained  current  of  tra- 
dition. 


^Hom.  xxii  in  Evang.  7  ss. 
^W.  Epist,  Lib.  XI,  Ep.  64. 


DISCUSSION 


EVIL  AND  FAITH:    A  REPLY 

I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  in  further  explanation 
of  the  view  of  evil,  as  inherent  in  the  present  order  of  things,  which  I 
have  ventured  to  put  forward,  and  a  criticism  of  which  by  Father  Gerrard 
in  the  April-May  number  of  this  Review  has  just  been  brought  to  my 
notice. 

(1).  I  would  first  of  all  observe  that  the  difficulty  which  that  view 
'endeavors  to  meet  is  primarily  and  essentially  a  theoretical  one;  though 
it  has  practical  consequences  of  the  gravest  kind.  The  question  to  be 
answered  is  not,  "  How  am  I  to  view  the  evil  which  abounds  in  the  world, 
to  regard  the  world's  Creator?''  but  "How  am  I  to  reconcile  the  goodness 
of  the  Creator  which  I  am  compelled  to  believe  in  by  reason  and  by 
revelation,  with  the  existence  in  the  world  of  an  enormous  amount  of 
•evil,  the  origin  of  which  must,  at  least  indirectly,  be  attributed  to  Him?" 
Father  Gerrard  declares  that  he  knows  of  no  answer  to  this  question  from 
purely  rational  sources:  and  holds  that  it  is  the  function  of  faith,  tran- 
scending reason  by  the  power  of  the  will,  to  assert  the  absolute  goodness 
of  God  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  as  far  as  our  limited  powers  of  reasoning 
go,  God  does  at  times  appear  cruel  and  unjust. 

Now  I  would  by  no  means  deny  that  faith  can,  and  should,  and  does 
Act  in  this  way.  But  as  Father  Gerrard  is  evidently  aware,  there  are 
numbers  of  people  who  do  not  possess  faith,  and  for  whom,  humanly 
speaking,  the  one  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  acquisition  is  their  preoccu- 
pation with  the  theoretical  difficulty  stated  above.  It  is  mainly  in  the 
interest  of  such  people,  whose  claim  to  our  sympathy  and  consideration 
seems  to  me  indisputable,  that  some  answer  (however  conjectural)  of  a 
rational  kind,  ought  to  be  found.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  faith 
"perficit  intellectum" — it  crowns,,  but  cannot  contradict  reason:  it 
does  not  abrogate,  but  confirms  and  applies  the  laws  of  reason:  and  though 
it  may  require  our  assent  to  propositions  regarding  the  transcendental 
sphere  to  which  reason  is  inadequate — such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity  and  of  Transubstantiation,  yet  it  cannot,  in  the  sphere  of  phenom- 
ena at  least,  command  our  assent  to  a  self-contradictory  statement.  But 
the  assertion  that  a  God  who  within  our  experience  acts  in  a  cruel  and 
unjust  manner  is  nevertheless  not  cruel  or  unjust,  is  as  much  a  self-con- 
tradictory proposition  as  that  two  and  two  make  five,  or  that  anything 
can  both  be  and  not  be.  Faith,  indeed,  refuses  to  accept  the  prop)osition 
as  truly  representing  the  actual  case,  but  it  does  so  only  in  virtue  of  its 
already  acquired  certainty  of  the  goodness  of  God;  whereas  for  those 
who  have  no  such  certainty,  and  for  whom  the  goodness  of  God  is  the  very 
question  at  issue,  no  such  escape  is  possible;  to  many  of  them  the  choice, 
not  unnaturally,  seems  to  lie  only  between  Agnosticism  and  some  form 
of  Pessimism. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  some  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  urgently 
needed;  and  that  the  solution  must  be  of  a  rational  nature,  if  it  is  to  be 
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effectual.  St.  Augustine  (whom  St.  Thomas  follows)  was  conscious  of 
the  same  need  in  his  day;  and  the  solution  which  I  have  advocated  is 
really  implied  in  his;  though,  as  Father  Gerrard  truly  says,  the  apologetic 
of  a  past  age  needs  development  or  restatement.,  before  it  can  supply  the 
needs  of  our  own. 

(2).  St.  Augustine's  reply  to  the  objections,  founded  on  the  existence 
of  evil,  to  the  goodness  of  God,  when  its  implications  are  expanded,  is 
shortly  thus:  God  has  done  and  does  all  His  actions  for  His  own  pleasure, 
€mnia  propter  seipsum  operatus  est  Dominus ;  but  His  pleasure  in  the  world 
is  from  the  contemplation  of  the  harmony  and  perfection  of  the  whole 
(cf.  Summa  I,  xv,  21),  in  which  harmony  evil  has  a  certain  place — "ut  si 
qua  singillatim  fiunt  delinquendo  deformia,.  semper  tamen  cum  eis  uni- 
versitas  pulchra  sit"  (De  Gen.  ad  litt,  3).  But  again,  it  is  absolutely  right 
And  good  that  God  should  please  Himself,  no  less  than  that  His  creatures 
should  please  Him:  consequently  the  creation  of  this  world  for  God's 
pleasure  is  a  right  and  good  act,  the  goodness  of  which  cannot  be  impaired 
by  the  suffering  which  man  has  brought  on  himself  by  the  misuse  of  his 
free-will.  But  when  it  is  asked  why  God,  is  He  is  good,  did  not  deny 
•  Himself  this  pleasure,  in  order  to  save  man  from  the  consequences  of  his 
free  actions,  and  so  abstain  from  creating;  it  must  be  answered,  first, 
that  God  cannot  deny  Himself,  else  He  would  cease  to  be  God;  or  in  other 
words,  if  it  were  essentially  right  that  God  should  create  this  world  (as 
€x  hypothesi  it  must  have  been),  then  it  would  have  been  wrong  for  Him 
not  to  create  it;  God  cannot  disobey  His  own  will,  or  suspend  His  action 
on  the  will  of  His  creatures. 

Father  Gerrard  takes  exception  to  this  argument,  and  adduces,  as  a 
parallel  to  God's  action  in  creating,  the  action  of  a  father  who  gives  his 
-child  a  razor  to  play  with.  But  the  case  is  evidently  not  parallel;  the 
father  has  no  inducement  to  give  his  child  a  dangerous  plaything  beyond 
his  desire  to  amuse  the  child;  but  God's  principal  object  in  creation  is 
His  own  pleasure  and  glory;  the  comfort  of  the  human  race  is,  at  most, 
only  a  secondary  object.  The  father  may  rightly  submit  his  own  will, 
which  is  to  amuse  the  child,  to  the  child's  foreseen  perversity  in  the  use 
of  the  plaything:  but  that  God  should  deny  Himself  His  due  pleasure  in 
order  to  prevent  man  from  acting  unreasonably  to  his  own  hurt  is,  to 
Anyone  who  has  grasped  the  nature  of  the  distinction  between  Creator  and 
-creature,    simply    inconceivable. 

Father  Gerrard  again  adduces  the  providence  of  God  by  which  men 
are  restrained  from  conditions  under  which  it  is  foreseen  that  they 
would  certainly  fall  into  sin,  as  an  example  of  what  God  might 
conceivably  have  done  in  regard  to  creation;  as  if  God  in  so  restrain- 
ing men  must  be  supposed  to  act  as  He  would  have  acted,  if  because  of 
His  foresight,  He  had  abstained  from  creating  men  who  would  sin.  But 
then  again,  the  parallel  is  only  imaginary:  we  cannot  say  that  God's  only 
or  chief  reason  for  so  safeguarding  individuals  is  His  desire  to  preserve 
them  from  temptation;  indeed,  the  petition,  **Lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion" would  seem  to  show  that  this  desire  is  not  a  sufficient  motive  of  itself, 
since  our  Lord  required  that  the  all-powerful  influence  of  prayer  should 
be  added   to   it. 

Lastly,  Father  Gerrard  suggests  that  God  might  have  abstained  from 
creation  "not  because  of  the  evil  He  foresaw,  but  in  spite  of  it."  This 
su^estion  seems  not  a  little  obscure;  and  it  is  only  partially  elucidated 
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by  what  follows — "God,  foreseeing  (a  man's)  eternal  loss,  could  have 
abstained  from  creating  the  sinner,  and  yet  in  so  doing  not  have  been 
influenced  by  the  action  of  the  sinner."  Father  Gerrard  surely  cannot 
mean  that  God  could  have  found  an  excuse,  apart  from  His  real  reason, 
for  not  creating;  though  this  is  what  his  words  seem  to  signify.  If  they 
have  any  other  meaning,  it  can  have  no  bearing  on  the  question  under 
consideration — ^which  is,  precisely,  whether  God,  foreseeing  man's  sin, 
could  have  refrained  from  ciieating  him  on  that  account. 

But  there  is  a  second  answer  to  the  question  without  which  the  one 
now  given  is,  in  respect  of  the  Divine  goodness,  incomplete.  God  has, 
in  point  of  fact,  denied  Himself  His  own  pleasure,  and  submitted  to  the 
will  of  man,  in  order  to  save  man  from  the  consequences  of  his  actions. 
God  could  not  do  this  simply  as  God — since,  were  He  to  do  so,  He  would 
thereby  (by  a  wild  impossibility)  have  destroyed  Himself.  But  He  became 
man,  submitted  to  death  at  the  hands  of  men,  and  abides  still  as  man 
among  men  in  His  sacramental  presence,  for  the  redemption  of  the  human 
race  from  sin  and  from  its  consequences;  and  so  has  vindicated  His  own 
goodness,  while  maintaining  His  divine  supremacy. 

(3).  Behind  all  this  lies  the  unfathomable  mystery  of  Creation,  in* 
which  faith  finds  abundant,  scope,  but  is  hampered  by  no  conflict  with 
reason.  The  mystery  of  evil  is  one  with  that  of  creation.  We  cannot 
know  why  God  for  His  own  pleasure  and  glory  chose  to  create  this  world, 
until  we  know  why  He  chose  to  glorify  and  please  Himself  by  creating 
anjrthing  when  He  already  needed  nothing;  nor  can  we  really  understand 
(whatsoever  Hegelians  may  tell  us)  how  God,  being  Himself  infinite,  could 
yet  bring  into  being  that  which  is  not  Himself.  This  mystery  is  far  above 
reason  and  we  have  no  data  that  will  enable  us  so  much  as  to  guess  at  its 
explanation.  But  here  there  is  no  contradiction  to  anything  that  reason 
requires  us  to  accept;  reason  is  silent  and  faith  has  the  last  word.  Here 
too,  as  always,  the  will  is  free  to  choose:  God's  truth  is  not  so  clear  tus  to 
force  itself  on  minds  unwilling  to  receive  it,  nor  so  obscure  that  "men  of 
good  will"  can  fail  to  find  it  when  they  seek  it. 

A.  B.  SharpE;   M.   a. 
Carshalton  House,  Carshalton,.   Surrey. 


NOTES. 


With  the  idea  of  presenting  to  our  readers  a  "bulletin"  of  views  on 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Biblical  Commission,  we  cast  about  among  the 
periodicals  for  expressions  of  opinion  concerning  it.  The  labor  has  pro- 
duced scanty  results.  A  writer  in  the  Ecclesiastical,  representing  the 
CathoUc  conservative  school,  welcomes  the  decision;  in  the  Expository 
Times,  Dr.  Hastings,  representing  the  moderate  Protestant  school  of  criti- 
cism, considers  it  a  mistake.  Here  and  there  we  Ut  upon  colorless  com- 
ments on  it,  but  in  general  it  would  seem  that  the  writers  are  either  ma- 
turing deep  studies  on  the  subject  or  are  fighting  shy  of  it. 

At  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  news,  by  far  the  most  interesting 
development  on  the  matter  has  been  an  interchange  of  letters  between 
Professor  Briggs  and  Baron  von  Hugel.,  letters  which  have  been  published 
by  Longmans  under  the  title  The  Papal  Commission  and  the  Pentateuch. 
Both  of  the  writers  present  a  summary  of  the  arguments  which  in  their 
opinion  render  the  decision  of  the  Commission  concerning  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  an  untenable  one.  With  these  portions  of 
of  the  letters  we  shall  not  concern  ourselves  here,  as  they  bear  on  a  ques- 
tion which  has  been  at  least  temporarily  declared  closed  by  ecclesiastical 
authority.  But  the  letters  touch  incidentally  on  a  number  of  interesting 
topics,  some  of  which  were  briefly  treated  in  this  department  last  issue. 

• 

One  of  the  main  points  of  interest  in  the  affair  is  the  personality  of 
Dr.  Briggs.  At  first  impulse,  a  Catholic  might  confess  to  feeling  of  irri- 
tation that  a  professor  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York 
should  express  himself  even  to  a  Catholic  friend  as  being  surprised  and 
dismayed  by  the  ruling  of  a  Papal  Commission.  This  feeling,  however, 
is  not  one  of  long  duration  for  one  who  has  followed  the  course  of  Dr. 
Briggs'  mind  for  some  years  past.  To  quote  Baron  von  Hiigers  testimony 
concemmg  him:  **When  the  American  Presbyterian  Church  publicly 
tried,  formally  condemned,  and  crippled  you  to  the  best  of  its  ability, 
it  did  so  on  the  double  ground  of  your  Pentateuchal  positions  and  your 
Popish  heresies;  you  were  as  explicitly  condemned  for  insisting  on  a  *Ro- 
ish'  Purgatory  as  for  holding  a  'Rationalist'  Hexateuch  And  since  then 
you  have  moved  out  of  the  acuter  Protestantism  of  Presbyterianism  into 
the  Via  Media  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  with  its  considerable  Catholic 
affinities.  Indeed^  no  man  who  knows  you  could  doubt  the  sincerity 
and  generosity  with  which  you  recognize,  and  strive  to  spread  the  recog- 
nition of,  many  amongst  Rome's  special  rights  and  gifts." 

Two  or  three  years  ago  Dr.  Briggs  spent  considerable  time  in  Rome 
consulting  the  Catholic  authorities,  including  the  Holy  Father -himself, 
on  the  possible  basis  for  a  reunion  of  Christendom.  One  result  of  his  stay 
was  an  article  in  the  North  American  Review  (July,  1905)  on  the  "Reform 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,"  which  was  quite  enthusiastic  concerning 
the  character  and  purposes  of  the  reigning  Pontiff.  Another  and  still 
more  noteworthy  result  was  a  paper  (not  yet  published)  which  he  read  at 
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a  meeting  of  Protestant  clergymen  in  New  York,  and  in  which  he  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  reunion  under  the  headship  of  the  Pope.  In  his  letter 
to  Baron  von  Hiigel  he  tells  some  of  the  assurances  which  he  received 
while  in  Rome,  and  presents  his  views  concerning  the  influence  which  such 
decisions  as  the  recent  one  will  have  on  the  prospect  of  reunion  of  other 
Christian   bodies   with   Rome. 

"  When  we  were  in  Rome  together,"  he  writes,  "  I  had  the  very  highest 
authority  for  the  statement  that  I  have  made  in  many  places,  that  a 
reasonable  amount  of  liberty  would  be  given  in  Biblical  criticism,  so  long 
as  its  results  did  not  conflict  with  the  established  dogmas  of  the  Church.'* 
"The  Church,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  **has  never  committed  itself  officially 
to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch;  and  to  recognize  that  Hebrew 
laws  and  institutions  were  a  development  of  a  divinely  guided  Theocracy, 
rather  than  given  all  at  once  to  Moses  at  the  beginning  of  the  Hebrew 
Commonwealth,  suits  the  Roman  Catholic  position  as  to  Christian  Dogma 
and  Institutions,  better  than  the  usual  Protestant  position  that  we  must 
build  on  the  New  Testament  alone."  The  theological  position  presented 
here  is  well   worthy  of  consideration. 


Concerning  the  prospects  of  reimion  Dr.  Briggs  expresses  *  himself 
as  being  disheartened  by  the  decision.  Speaking  of  the  expectations  he 
had  been  led  to  form  in  Rome,  he  says:  **  It  would  be  a  great  grief  to  me, 
and  it  would  dash  many  hopes  to  the  ground,  if  it  should  appear  that  I 
have  been  mistaken,  and  that  I  have  misled  others  also."  The  grounds 
of  this  discouragement  he  expresses  later  on  as  follows:  "They  (the 
framers  of  such  opinions)  weaken  the  Catholic  Church  in  its  entire  relation 
to  the  Bible;  they  give  the  adversaries  of  the  Church  an  opportimity  of 
asserting  its  antagonism  to  Biblical  Christianity;  they  conjure  up  a  fresh 
conflict  with  science  and  erect  another  stumbling-block  to  scholars;  and 
build  up  an  additional  barrier  to  the  reunion  of  Christendom." 


Another  incidental,  but  none  the  less  interesting,  point  in  the  letter 
is  Dr.  Briggs'  account  of  the  views  on  Infallibility  which  he  received  w^hile 
in  Rome,  where  he  had  the  rather  unusual  privilege  of  an  audience  on  the 
matter  with  the  Pope  himself.  There  is  indeed  nothing  new  in  the  state- 
ment concerning  the  Papal  signature  appended  to  the  decision:  "the 
Holy  Father  assured  me  that  such  decisions,  even  when  approved  by  the 
Pope,  have  not  the  character  of  infallibility."  But  an  "obiter  dictum" 
on  the  syllabus  of  Pius  IX  is  surely  worthy  of  italics:  "T/ie  Holy  Father 
himself  assured  me  that  it  did  not  come  under  the  category  of  Infallibility" 
Of  course  this  itself  is  by  no  means  an  infallible  decision,  though  we  may 
expect  some  over-anxious  member  of  the  advanced  school  to  borrow  a 
trick  from  the  repertory  of  his  conservative  rivals  and  hurl  anathema 
against  all  who  dare  to  go  against  this  opinion  of  the  Holy  Father.  Such 
happenings  supply  an  element  of  humor  to  the  situation.  Setting  them 
aside,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  a  matter  of  some  practical  importance  that 
the  Pope  should  have  these  personal  views  about  the  syllabus.  By  the 
way,  all  recent  rumors  from  the  Holy  City  are  to  the  effect  that  he  has 
put  a  quietus  on  the  proposed  new  syllabus,  of  which  we  spoke  in  the 
recent    issue    of    the    Review. 
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Aside  from  his  arguments  about  the  Mosaic  authorship,  which  we 
do  not  intend  to  discuss,  the  main  interest  in  Baron  von  Hiigers  reply  is 
his  vindication  of  his  course  of  action  in  speaking  out  It  is  the  old  ques- 
tion concerning  the  relations  of  the  individual  to  the  subordinate  authori- 
ties in  the  Church,  a  question  which  we  touched  on  in  these  notes  in  the 
last  issue.  Then  we  presented  and  defended  the  claims  of  authority  to 
our  obedience,  and  the  propriety  of  the  attitude  of  **Silentium."  Certain 
reservations  made  in  Baron  von  Hiigers  statement  of  his  own  position 
indicate  that  he  would  be  willing  to  subscribe  at  least  in  part  to  the  views 
which  we  set  forth.  He  says  that,  since  the  Commission's  answer  has 
received  the  Papal  sanction,  "its  proposals  should  be  criticized  only 
under  the  pressure  of  serious  necessity  and  only  by  men  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  complex  critical  problems  directly  concerned." 


He  then  advances  the  reasons  which  in  his  way  of  thinking  save  his 
course  of  action  from  "impertinence"  or  disloyalty.  The  answer  of  the 
Conmiission  "is  not  put  forward  as  a  Dogmatic  Decision,  but,  apparently, 
as  a  simple  Direction  and  Appeal  from  scholars  to  scholars.  The  endorse- 
ment of  the  opinion  by  working  scholars,  simply  on  the  ground  of  scholar- 
ship, would  evidently  be  welcomed  by  the  issuing  authority;  and  hence 
the  contrary  expression — of  difficulty  or  sheer  inability  to  apply  the  pro- 
posed solutions  to  the  concrete  problems  of  the  case — can  hardly  be  taxed 
as  necessarily  impertinent."  More  than  that,  he  contends,  loyalty  on 
the  part  of  the  wJrkers  may  demand  open  speech  if  the  suggestions  made 
by  authority  be  found  unworkable:  "To  speak  may  be  a  painful,  but  is 
surely  a  strict  duty  on  the  part  of  such  of  them  as  have  the  honour  to  be 
Catholics  and  who  love  the  Church.  For  the  danger  here  would  lie  in 
the  situation  itself,  not  in  the  respectfully  frank  admission  of  its  existence: 
indeed  this  admission  might  help  to  prevent  its  further  accentuation,  an 
accentuation  which  could  not  fail  to  be  profoundly  damaging  to  Rome." 


In  order  to  reassure  Dr.  Briggs  about  the  future,  he  gives  four  reasons 
to  show  that  Catholicity  can  and  will  in  the  long  nm  find  a  place  for 
eofcablished  modem  intellectual  positions:  it  presents  itself  as  an  historical 
religion,  and  so  cannot  logically  reject  historical  methods  and  results; 
it  is  a  universal  religion,  and  cannot  build  a  wall  between  itself  and  the 
educated  portion  of  the  world;  it  is  not  merely  a  Bible  religion,  and  is 
thus  freer  in  its  action  than  old-time  Protestantism;  it  is  an  organism,  and  so 
is  possessed  of  a  principle  of  development.  "  Such  a  development,  through- 
out the  strictly  revelational  period  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  has  ever 
been  acknowledged  by  Catholicism  on  a  scale  so  large  as  to  cover  the 
inunense  changes  from  Polygamy  to  Monogamy  and  from  the  Lex  Talionis 
to  the  Law  of  Forgiveness,  since  the  Church,  with  grand  profundity  and 
courage,  refused  to  follow  Marcion  and  proclaimed  the  Old  Testament 
to  come  from  the  same  God  as  the  New." 


In  conclusion,  as  a  motive  for  patience  he  presents  a  line  of  thought 
which,  in  our  opinion,  admits  of  being  much  more  strongly  worked  out. 
"I  would  point  out  that  all  Religious  Institutions  without  exception  are 
at  their  worst  in  the  matter  of  their  relations  with  Science  and  Scholarship, 
doubtless  chiefly  because  they  exist,  at  bottom,  as  the  incorporations  and 
vehicles  of  requirements  and   realities,   deeper  and   more   immediately 
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important  and  necessary  than  are  Science  and  Scholarship.  .  .  .  These 
Religions  and  Churches  are  not,  then,  mistaken  in  the  primary  objects 
of  their  work,  or  in  holding  them  to  be  thus  primary, — ^the  highest  and 
deepest  given  to  man."  And  with  regard  to  readiness  to  inflict  condemna- 
tions he  adds,  and  Dr.  Briggs  will  probably  agree  with  him:  "Certainly 
it  is  not  for  Protestant  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  throw  the  stone  at  Rome 
in  these  matters." 


Epistles  seem  to  be  taking  as  prominent  a  part  in  the  development 
of  theology  in  the  Modem  as  they  did  in  the  Primitive  Church.  Still 
another  letter  has  been  given  to  the  public  (also  by  Longmans),  A  Mttch 
Abused  Letter ,  by  Rev.  George  Tyrrell — none  other  than  the  much  talked 
of  letter  to  a  Continental  professor  which  was  the  occasion  of  Father 
TyrrelPs  expulsion  from  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  question  as  to  whether 
it  was  wise  to  publish  it  is  one  that  admits  of  discussion;  on  the  whole, 
however,  considering  the  vague  and  disquieting  rumors  which  have  been 
afloat  concerning  it,  probably  Father  Tyrrell  has  done  the  best  thing  in 
the  circumstances  by  letting  those  interested  read  it  for  themselves. 
Taken  by  itself,  without  preface  or  notes,  it  is  in  some  places  startling 
enough,  and  Father  Tyrrell  himself  is  not  disposed  to  be  censorious  of  the 
action  of  authorities  who,  having  read  it  in  a  translation  which  made  it 
sound  even  more  disquieting,  condemned  him  for  having  written  it. 

But  when  the  reader  studies  the  letter  in  connection  with  the  preface 
and  the  notes;  when  he  considers  the  special  case  of  need  which  originally 
produced  it;  when  he  asks  himself  how  others  deal  and  how  he  would^leal 
with  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  sincerely  attached  to  the  Catholic  Faith 
but  is  worried  by  intellectual  difficulties  to  which  no  one  can  just  yet  give 
an  entirely  satisfactory  answer;  when  he  reads  in  the  notes  the  restatement 
in  orthodox  theological  terminoldgy  of  expressions  which  shocked  through 
their  novelty  of  language,  or  historical  instances  which  explain  the  mean- 
ing and  bearing  of  vague  generalizations,  or  in  one  or  two  cases  a  frank 
withdrawal  of  forms  of  expression  as  being  theolo:5ically  indefensible — 
after  all  this  he  may  be  still  disquieted  at  a  condition  of  things  which 
would  call  for  such  a  letter,  but  he  will  be  reassured  (if  he  had  been  led  to 
entertain  a  doubt)  as  to  the  loyalty  of  our  foremost  Catholic  writer  to  the 
doctrines  and  authority  of  the  Church. 


Still  more  letters — this  time  a  collection,  or  rather  collections,  of 
them.  Under  the  title  Lord  Acton  and  His  Circle,  Dom  Gasquet  presented 
to  the  public  letters  written  by  Lord  Acton  to  Mr.  Simpson,  his  associate 
editor  on  the  Rambler^  between  1858  and  1875.  These  letters  have  naturally 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  They  are  reviewed  in  this 
issue  of  the  New  York  Review.  They  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  reviews  or  articles  in  the  Months  the  Messenger  (by  the 
editor),  the  Catholic  World  (by  Father  Thurston  and  Father 
Taunton),  and  in  the  Tablet, — especially  in  the  Tablet,  Here  they 
received  eulogistic  notice  not  only  from  the  reviewer  but  from  "  Literary 
Notes"  and  from  other  sources.  This  chorus  of  praise  appeared  to  Father 
Herbert  Thurston,  S.  J.,  as  excessive.  Father  Thurston  it  need  scarcely 
be  remarked,  is  no  professional  heresy-hunter  His  own  critics  would 
class  him  as    a  liberal,  and  his  opinions  on  certain  questions  have  not 
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given  satisfaction  to  those  devoted  to  traditional  positions.  But  he  could 
not  forget,  if  others  seemed  to  do  so,  the  famous  "Drew  Letters"  of  Lord 
Acton,  in  which  were  expressed  shocking  statements  concerning  the  moral 
standards  of  saints  and  pontiffs.  He  set  forth  his  views  in  the  Tablet^ 
and  in  consequence  there  followed  a  controversy  which  became  just  a 
little  acrid  before  its  close. 


As  a  result  of  it,  however,  two  points,  we  think,  have  been  made 
evident.  The  first  is  one  of  fact,  a  fact  that  is  gratifying  to  no  one  more 
than  it  is  to  the  eminent  Jesuit  who  thought  it  proper  to  protest  against 
what  he  considered  as  the  setting  up  of  Lord  Acton  as  the  ideal  Catholic 
scholar.  It  is  this:  that  however  "imsatisfactory"  a  Catholic  Lord 
Acton  may  be  considered  to  have  been  during  certain  periods  of  his  life, 
the  testimony  of  those  who  knew  him  during  his  latter  years,  when  he  was 
a  professor  in  a  great  Protestant  university,  shows  him  to  have  been  a 
sincere  and  practical  Catholic.  The  other  point  to  which  we  refer  is  one 
of  Uterary  expediency.  It  has  been  well  stated  by  Father  Wynne  in  his 
article  in  the  Messenger,  "The  fragmentary  character  of  the  life-work 
of  the  late  Lord  Acton,"  he  says,  "seems  destined  to  repeat  itself  in  the 
work  of  his  Uterary  executors  ...  No  doubt,  the  controversy  aroused 
in  the  English  press  on  the  appearance  of  Lard  Acton  and  His  Circle  will 
impress  upon  his  executors  the  wisdom  of  withholding  further  fragments 
of  his  literary  remains  until  his  life  shall  have  provided  a  key  for  them." 


Friends  of  our  American  Catholic  University  will  find  reasons  for 
moderate  rejoicing  in  the  recent  financial  report  of  the  Chancellor,  Cardinal 
Gibbons:  "The  amount  of  the  collection  for  1905-1906  was  $100,489.45. 
As  the  University  is  now  free  from  debt,  this  sum  has  been  employed, 
partly  in  meeting  current  expenses  and  partly  in  increasing  the  endowi^ent 
fimd  which  at  present  amounts  to  $431,290.46,  and  which  is  invested  in 
the  best  securities.  By  their  loyal  support  our  hierarchy  and  faithful 
people  have  enabled  the  University  to  discharge  fully  all  its  financial 
obligations  and  to  continue  its  work  during  a  most  critical  period  without 
closing  a  department  or  releasing  a  single  professor.  They  have  moreover,, 
by  their  prompt  sympathy,  filled  us  all  with  fresh  confidence  and  hope 
and  have  infused  new  vigor  into  the  academic  life  of  the  University  itself. 
Now  that  the  great  trials  of  the  University  are  over,  it  remains  for  us 
to  push  on  by  conmion  endeavor,  the  development  of  this  great  work, 
having  in  mind  the  needs  of  our  schools  and  colleges  and  the  educational 
wants  of  all  our  people."  To  one  who  appreciates  the  difficulty  of  raising 
money  by  parish  collections,  the  himdred  thousand  dollars  collected  will 
indicate  a  real  and  active  interest  on  the  part  of  the  priests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  University.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  wealthy  Catholics 
of  the  country  need  to  be  educated  up  to  the  level  of  their  opportunities 
and  responsibilities.  The  University  will  be  put  upon  a  proper  financial 
footing  when  such  men  have  been  taught  to  emulate  the  wisdom  and 
generosity  of  their  non-Catholic  fellows  and  contribute  large  sums  to  the 
cause  of  higher  education. 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  will  provide  free  scholarships 
in  the  Catholic  University  to  worthy  students  from  every  State 
and  Territory  in  the  Union.  The  vote  to  provide  the  scholarships 
was  taken  in   a   recent   meeting   of   the   board    in   New   York.    The 
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sum  of  $500  will  be  annually  subscribed  by  each  of  the  various  State 
boards.  It  is  believed  that  some  States  will  expend  even  more  than  that 
sum.  The  Order  has  already  endowed  the  University  with  $30  000  for  a 
chair  of  Gaelic  language,  which  is  filled  by  Professor  Dunn,  and  the  plan  to 
send  free  students  to  the  University  is  part  of  the  movement  to  revive  the 
study  of  the  ancient  language  of  Ireland. 

A  glorious  example  of  generosity  in  this  respect  has  been  set  by  an 
eminent  Irish  CatholiC;  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  whose  Ufe  has  been  devoted 
to  the  service  of  his  faith  and  country.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Cork  to 
discuss  meaa«»  for  furthering  the  efficiency  of  the  Queen's  College  of  that 
city,  he  made  the  offer  that  if  the  borough  and  county  councils  of  the 
Province  of  Murtster  would  supply  by  a  slight  tax  the  necessary  annual 
funds  for  a  few  years,  he  and  his  wife  would  leave  at  their  death  their 
fortune  of  $250,000  or  more  to  recompense  the  coimcils  and  put  the  College 
on  a  permanent  financial  basis.  Since  in  the  working  of  the  system  of  Queen's 
Colleges,  the  one  founded  in  Cork  has  been  really  made  a  Catholic  institu- 
tion, this  proposal  is  practically  one  to  endow  a  Catholic  University  for 
the  south  of  Ireland.  As  Mr.  O'Brien  s^ys,  it  does  not  prejudice  the 
claims  of  Catholics  for  a  national  Catholic  University  in  the  city^of  DubUn. 

Convincing  testimony  of  the  worth  of  the  recently  published"Crampon 
translation  of  the  Bible  is  given  by  the  reception  accorded  to  it  by  the 
Protestants  of  France  and  Switzerland.  The  Revue  Augustinienne  has 
made  a  collection  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  Protestant  critics.  One 
of  them  says:  "It  is  remarkable  for  the  mingling  of  two  qualities  which 
are  often  mutually  exclusive:  scrupulous  fidelity  of  translation  and  classic 
elegance  of  style.  It  is  at  once  literal  and  literary."  There  is  a  certain 
element  of  naive  astonishment  in  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  writers 
gaze  on  the  unexpected  perfections  of  a  work  done  by  a  Catholic  priest 
and  reviewed  and  published  by  the  Jesuits.  One  good  pastor  says  that 
it  has  convinced  him  "qu'  on  peut  s'appaler  jesuite  et  interpreter  la 
sainte  parole  avec  beaucoup  de  conscience  et  d'intelligence."  The  Jesuits 
have  need  of  a  large  fund  of  quiet  humor  to  receive  such  generous  admis- 
sions with  becoming  gravity. 


The  well-known  English  medical  journal,  the  Lancety  pays  a  less 
doubtful  tribute  to  the  work  of  Jesuit  scholars  in  the  scientific  field :  *'  What 
visitor  to  the  Vatican  has  failed  to  be  struck,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Geographi- 
cal Maps,  with  the  sagacity  of  the  missionaries  who  framed  them — the 
watershed  of  sub-equatorial  Africa,  for  example,  being  given,  hypothetical ly 
indeed,  but  with  an  approximate  accuracy  which  it  was  reserved  for  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  complete  and  to  ratify?  Again, 
what  student  of  the  medical  past  has  forgotten  the  beautiful  story  of  the 
discovery  of  the  quinine  bearing  cinchona  and  the  introduction  into  the 
physician's  armor}^  of  ^Jesuits'  bark,'  first  exhibited  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  since  developed  into  the  salt  which  is  to  the  European  so- 
journer in  the  tropics  what  the  Davy  lamp  is  to  the  miner.  Even  in  the 
modern  day  the  Jesuit  remains  true  to  his  scientific  traditions — witness 
those  worthy  descendants  of  the  P^re  Boscovitch,  the  Padre  Secchi, 
famed  for  his  Solar  Physics y  and  his  successor  in  the  directorate  of  the 
Vatican  Obseiv^atory,  the  Padre  Denza." 
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In  this  connection  we  may  quote  from  the  Catholic  press  an  inter- 
esting paragraph  which  is  not  only  a  testimonial  to  the  present  director 
of  the  Vatican  Observatory,  but  which  also  gives  evidence  that  the  Ameri- 
can laity  can  be  gotten  to  give  generous  cooperation  to  scientific  endeavors: 
''Chicago  Catholic  laymen,  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  director 
general  of  the  Vatican  observatory,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  G.  Hagen,  S.  J., 
will  present  as  their  jubilee  offering  to  Pope  Pius  X  on  the  occasion  of  the 
golden  jubilee  of  his  ordination,  December  18,  1908,  observatory  instru- 
ments of  American  manufacture  valued  at  $15,000."  Father  Hagen, 
though  an  Austrian  by  birth,  is  an  American  by  adoption,  having  spent 
twenty-six  years  in  this  country  as  chief  astronomer  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  a  position  which  he  filled  until  last  April,  when  he 
was  appointed  by  Pope  Pius  X  director  of  the  Papal  ol^servatory.  While 
at  Georgetown  University  Father  Hagen  devoted  his  time  to  stellar  pho- 
tography. He  is  the  author  and  publisher  of  an  Atlas  SteUarum  Varia" 
bUium,  the  fourth  series  of  which  will  soon  be  published. 


At  the  opening  of  the  church  built  at  Edgbaston  in  memory  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  Archbishop  Bourne  spoke  of  him  as  a  witness  to  the  super- 
natural: "He  was  meant  to  be  a  witness  to  the  supernatural  in  an  age 
which,  for  the  most  part,  was  forgetful  of  everything  but  the  concerns 
of  material  existence.  .  .  .  Again,  he  was  a  witness  to  the  necessity  of 
faith,  to  the  great  fact  that  if  God  exists,  and  if  He  has  made  us,  there 
must  be  many  things  in  His  existence  and  in  our  creation  and  in  the  provi- 
dence which  is  a  continuing  of  that  creation,  which  we  can  never  onder- 
€tand,  which  we  can  never  adequately  explain  and  which  we  must,  there- 
fore, accept  simply  and  humbly  on  the  word  of  God  Himself,  who  has 
been  pleased  to  make  them  known  to  us.  .  .  .  Lastly,  he  was  a  witness 
to  the  supremacy  of  faith.  No  one,  perhaps,  was  ever  more  sensible  to 
the  difficulties  of  revelation,  and  no  one  could  state  them  more  coorentlv 
and  put  them  in  a  form  more  difficult  to  refute.  And  on  this  account 
Cardinal  Manning  did  not  hesitate  to  call  him  *our  greatest  witness  for 
the  faith,'  because,  in  spite  of  the  clearness  of  his  perception  of  difficulty, 
he  saw  how  God's  own  inspired  word  must  prevail  against  all  difficulties, 
and  that  when  there  is  certainty  that  God  has  spoken,  there  can  be  no 
place  for  doubt." 


In  this  connection  the  Archbishop  read  an  interesting  letter  which 
Newman  wrote  in  1848  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  his  father,  Mr.  Bourne, 
then  a  recent  convert:  "I  can  only  say;  if  it  is  necessary  to  say  it,  that 
from  the  moment  I  became  a  Catholic,  I  never  have  had,  through  God's 
grace,  a  single  doubt  or  missriving  in  my  mind  that  I  did  wrong  in  becoming 
one.  I  have  not  had  any  feeling  but  one  of  joy  and  gratitude  that  God 
•colled  me  out  of  an  insecure  state  into  one  which  is  sure  and  safe,  out  of 
the  war  of  tongues  into  a  realm  of  peace  and  assurance.  I  shrink  to  con- 
template the  guilt  I  should  have  incurred,  and  the  account  which  at  the 
last  day  would  have  lain  against  me  had  I  not  become  a  Catholic,  and 
it  pierces  me  to  the  heart  to  think  that  so  many  excellent  persons  should 
still  be  kept  in  bondage  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  should,  among 
the  many  good  points  thej'  have,  want  the  great  grace  of  faith,  to  trust 
^6|li  and  follow  His  leadings." 
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Announcement  is  made  of  a  forthcoming  Catholic  quarterly — ^the^ 
R^vtie  des  sciences  philosophiques  et  thiologiques — to  be  issued  in  Belgium 
under  the  editorship  of  a  group  of  Dominican  professors,  assisted  by  other 
Catholic  scholars  of  note,  mainly  French  and  Belgian  in  nationality. 
In  the  board  of  editors  we  notipe  the  names  of  Scheil,  professor  at  the- 
Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes;  Lagrange,  director  of  the  Biblical  School  at 
Jerusalem  and  editor  of  the  Retme  Bihliqwe  IntenicUionale;  Peillaube, 
editor  of  the  Revue  de  Philosophie;  Mandonnet,  0.  P.;  Dom  Cjibrol,  Abbot 
of  Fambourough,  and  a  number  of  the  Dominicans  who  are  professors- 
in  the  University  of  Freiburg  in  Switzerland,  the  Catholic  Institute  in 
Paris,  the  Biblical  School  at  Jerusalem,  the  theological  faculty  of  Louvain,. 
and  the  Seminary  of  Kain  in  Belgiimi  (the  place  of  publication).  The 
Review  will  be  a  quarterly  of  about  200  pages  to  the  issue.  Publication 
will  begin  in  January  next.  The  price  of  foreign  subscription  is  fixed  at 
14  francs  per  annum.  Contributions  and  subscriptions  are  to  be  sent  to 
the  review  at  the  address:    Le  Saulchoir,  Kain,  Belgium. 

The  general  scope  of  the  review  is  indicated  by  its  title.  Further 
indications  of  it«  aims  and  spirit  are  given  in  the  prospectus.  "  By  '  philo- 
sophical sciences,' we  hear  mean  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Aesthetics,  Psychology 
and  Morals  in  relation  both  to  society  and  to  the  individual,  and  the 
History  of  Philosophy.  By  'theological  sciences'  we  wish  to  indicate  not 
only  the  branches  commonly  so-called,  but  also  cognate  studies  in  so  far 
as  they  bear  on  theology.  Under  his  heading  will  be  included  theological 
Methodology,  speculative  Theology,  biblical  Theology,  the  History  of 
Doctrine,  the  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Institutions,  the  History  of  Re~ 
ligions,  and  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

"This  breadth  of  scope  gives  to  the  Review  a  synthetic  character 
which  constitutes  its  main  reason  for  existence  and  which  we  intend 
to  maintain  as  its  primary  characteristic.  It  is  just  here,  we  believe,  that 
it  can  answer  to  a  daily  increasing  need — the  need  of  presenting  and 
comparing  methods  and  results  which  is  felt  by  specialists  who  are 
cooped  up  in  their  own  departments  of  study.  To  attain  this  end,  it 
must  make  information  one  of  its  principal  tasks;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
needs  of  the  situation  cannot  be  met  by  an  organ  of  the  semi-popular 
type;  what  is  required  is  a  publication  of  a  strictly  scientific  character. 
Accordingly,  the  Revue  dest  sciences  'philosophiques  et  thiologiques  will  be 
scientific  in  spirit  and  method.  All  parti-pris  will  be  excluded  from 
original  articles  as  well  as  from  items  of  news  and  appreciations  of  books. 
To  carry  out  this  program,  we  are  assured  of  the  co-operation  of  specialists 
in  each  matter.  Thus  we  hope  that  this  publication,  after  many  others, 
will  be  a  living  proof  that  sincere  Catholic  conviotioas  and  a  filial  submis- 
sion to  the  authority  of  the  Church  are  perfectly  compatible  with  scientific 
exactness."  ^  Mllbi^iWib^ 

The  Review  will  be  made  up  of  articles,  notes,  bulletins,  a  chronicle, 
and  a  review  of  other  reviews.  The  three  last-named  departments  will- 
occupy  about  half  of  each  number.  Two  bulletins  are  promised  in  each 
issue.  They  will  consist  of  a  review  of  books  and  articles  in  some  special 
department  of  study,  the  idea  being  to  present  the  latest  results  and 
theories  so  that  whatever  is  new  can  be  easily  grasped.    The  chronicle 
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•will  contain  bibliographical  information  of  minor  importance,  notices  of 
meetings  of  scientific  bodiefe,  happenings  in  miiversities,  etc.  The  other 
departments  explain  themselves.  The  editors  have  planned  this  under- 
taking on  a  vast  scale,  but  their  names  are  a  guarantee  of  efficiency  and 
scholarship,  and  with  the  host  of  Catholic  scholars  in  France  and  Belgium 
on  whom  they  can  call,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  new  Review 
•will  fully  justify  the  promises  of  its  prospsctus  and  the  hopes  of  its  founders. 

The  firm  of  Letouzey  et  An6  announces  the  inception  of  two  new 
series  in  their  grand  "  Encyclop)6die  des  Sciences  Eccl^siastiques."  They 
are  a  Dictionnaire  du  droit  Canonique  and  a  Dictionnaire  de  Biographic, 
d'Histoire  et  de  Geographic  Eccldsiastiqucs.  If  carried  out  (as  they  no 
doubt  will  be)  on  the  same  generous  plan  as  the  "Dictioritiaires"  already 
in  course  of  publication,  they  will  be  of  the  highest  service  to  Catholic 
scholarship.  The  three  other  series  now  running  are  making  slow  but 
steady  progress.  The  forthcoming  "fascicule''  of  Vigouroux'  Dictionnaire 
de  la  Bible  treats  Namsi-Oie;  of  Mangenot's  Dictionnaire  de  Th^ologic 
XJathoHquCf  Conclave-Confession;  of  Dom  Cabrol's  Dictionnaire  d* 
ArcMologic  chrUienne  et  de  Liturgie,  Archimandrite-Azymes. 

Scribners  also  annoimce  the  completion  of  the  first  volume  of  a  new 
work  of  reference,  the  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  of  the  GospelSf  edited  by 
Dr.  Hastings.  The  purpase  of  the  Dictionary  is  to  give  an  account  of 
everything  that  relates  to  Christ — His  person,  life,  work,  and  teaching. 
It  treats  Christ  not  only  as  a  Biblical  personage,  but  in  His  place  in  subse- 
<iuent  history;  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  His  relations  with  various 
aspects  of  modem  life.  The  work  is  prepared  with,  a  special  view  to  the 
needs  of  the  preacher.  Although  many  of  the  topics  have  naturally  been 
treated  already  in  Hastings'  Dictionarj/  of  the  Bible^  they  are  discussed 
in  the  later  work  more  fully  and  from  a  different  point  of  view.  The 
writers  are  all  Protestants. 


After  a  year's  trial,  The  Dolphin  Press  has  ceased  publishing  the  mag- 
azine Church  Music,  as  the  public  for  whom  it  was  intended  have  not 
recorded  it  the  financial  support  it  has  so  richly  deserved.^  It  will  be 
henceforth  issued  bi-monthly  (instead  of  quarterly)  by  the  music-pub- 
lishers, Fischer  and  Brother  of  New  York.  The  new  editor  is  Rev.  Nor- 
man Holly,  member  of  the  Pontifical  Commission  for  Church  Music  and 
professor  in  that  branch  at  St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Dunwoodie,  N.  Y.  In 
a  characteristically  generous  editorial  the  editor  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Review  rallies  his  friends  to  the  support  of  the  publication  under  its  new 
mana<;ement. 


Abbot  Ford,  whose  suggestive  papers  in  the  Tablet  on  the  question 
of  Inspiration  were  noted  in  the  initial  issue  of  this  Review,  has  resigned  his 
position  as  Abbot  of  Downside.  The  Tablet  says:  "If  anything  could 
temper  the  imiversal  regret  which  was  felt  at  the  retirement  of  Abbot 
Ford,  it  would  be  the  news  that  the  distinguished  scholar.  Father  Cuthbert 
Butler,  has  been  chosen  to  succeed  him.  The  newly  elected  Abbot,  the 
only  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Butler,  is  a  nephew  of  Sir.  Francis  Cruise, 
M.  D.,  and  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1858.  After  passing  through  the  school 
at  Downside  with  distinction,  he  entered  the  novitiate  in  1876,  and  was 
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ordained  priest  in  1884.  He  taught  for  many  years  in  the  school,  and 
eventually  became  head-master.  He  is  an  M.  A.  of  London  and  Cambridge 
Universities,  and  has  edited  the  Lausiac  History  of  Palladius  in  the  Cam- 
bridge "Texts  and  Studies,"  besides  being  the  author  of  many  papers 
in  the  Dublin  Review,  the  Hibbert  Journal^  and  other  periodicals.  He  has 
also  contributed  articles  to  the  forthcoming  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Brittanica  and  of  the  American  Catholic  Encyclopedia^  as  well  as  to  these 
columns." 


Sir  Christopher  Nixon,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical 
School  of  the  Catholic  University,  Dublin,  has  been  imanimously  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  to  fill  the  place  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  distinguished  and  venerable  Mgr.  MoUoy. 
Honors  of  this  sort  seem  to  be  quite  the  ordinary  thing  in  the  career  of 
this  eminent  physician  and  devoted  Catholic.  He  has  been  President 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland  and  also  President  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  of  which  he  may  be  called  the  founder.  His 
life  has  been  devoted  not  only  to  the  advancement  of  his  own  noble  pro- 
fession but  also  to  the  cause  of  higher  education  in  general  for  Catholics. 
In  recognition  of  his  services  for  the  good  of  the  coimtry  he  was  recently 
made  a  baronet  by  the  Crown.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  his  nomination 
to  his  new  post  of  honor  and  influence  was  made  by  a  Catholic  Archbishop, 
Dr.  Healy  of  Tuam,  and  seconded  by  a  Presbyterian  divine,  Dr.  Hamilton, 
President  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 

During  the  past  few  months  religion  and  learning  have  lost  the  services 
of  three  Catholic  lavmen  who  were  of  various  nationalities,  and  were  devoted 
to  different  pursuits,  but  who  were  at  one  in  their  devotion  to  the  Catholic 
faith:  an  Italian  physician—Dr.  Lapponi;  a  British  economist — Mr. 
Devas;  and  a  French  man  of  letters — M.  Bruneti^re.  Dr.  Lapponi  was 
best  known  to  popular  fame  as  the  attending  physician  of  Leo  XIII  and 
of  Pius  X.  This  position,  however,  was  not  obtained  by  accident  or  by 
favor,  but  was  a  result  of  his  high  standing  in  his  profession.  Throughout 
his  life  he  displayed  a  keen  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  advancement 
of  his  chosen  branch  of  science,  and  also  in  questions  of  religion  which 
bordered  on  fields  which  he  had  made  hib  own. 


A  still  more  serious  loss  is  suffered  by  the  rather  sudden  death  of 
M.  Ferdinand  Bnmeti^re,  member  of  the  French  Academy  and  editor 
of  the  R(vue  des  Deux  Mondes.  His  position  as  editor  of  that  periodical 
as  well  as  his  remarkable  power  as  a  critic  had  made  him  for  a  number  of 
years  past  a  sort  of  literary  arbiter,  in  France,  especially  for  those  who 
kept  the  best  traditions  of  the  French  classical  literature.  His  position 
as  literary  critic  rested  not  solely  on  his  quickness  of  intuition  and  refine- 
ment of  taste;  it  had  a  solid  basis  of  erudition.  His  historical  studies 
on  the  literature  of  his  country  and  his  constructive  work  on  lyric  poetry 
and  similar  topics  gave  him  the  authority  of  the  saltan t  as  well  as  that  of 
the  seer.  His  return  to  allegiance  to  the  faith  of  his  baptism  some  years 
ago  was  an  event  of  worldwide  interest ;  and  since  that  time  he  has  devoted 
himself,  tongue  and  pen,  to  the  now  allied  causes  of  religion  and  liberty 
in  France.  Among  his  works  of  this  period  are  his  two  series  of  essays 
entitled  Discoun*  ^e  Combat,  his  Cinq  Lettres  sur  Ernest  Renan,  and  a 
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philosophical  work,  UUtiltscUion  du  Pomtivisme.  This  latter  work  was 
announced  by  him  as  the  "  first  stage  "  on  the  road  to  faith, "  sur  les  chemins 
de  la  croyance."  He  intended  to  supplement  it  with  further  studies, 
first  to  lessen  the  difficulties  of  faith,  and  then  to  establish  the  transcendent 
nature  of  Christianity.  His  health,  however,  could  not  stand  the  excessive 
strain  he  put  upon  himself,  and  these  works  and  many  others  which  his 
teeming  brain  might  have  produced,  are  lost  to  us  forever. 

Concerning  the  life  and  work  of  Mr.  Charles  Stanton  Devas,  we  cull 
the  following  notice  from  the  Tablet -.  "Bom  in  1848,  he  was  educated 
at  Eton,  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  A  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  in 
1876,  he  accepted  the  position  of  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the 
Catholic  University  College,  which  had  then  been  recently  opened,  under 
Mgr.  Capel.  For  nine  years  he  was  Examiner  in  Political  Economy  to 
the  Roval  Universitv  of  Ireland.  His  best  known  works  are  Groundwork 
of  Economics f  published  in  1884,  and  Key  to  the  World's  Progress j  published 
only  a  few  months  ago.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  culture,  and  his  literary 
and  philosophical  studies  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  leading  men 
of  the  day.  He  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  The  Dublin  Review, 
The  Economic  Journal^  and  The  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  He 
also  read  papers  on  more  than  one  occasion  before  the  British  Association. 
A  convert  to  the  Catholic  Church  at  an  early  age,  he  was  through  life 
one  of  the  most  devoted  of  her  sons,  and  his  pen  was  always  at  her  service." 


The  passage  at  arms  of  the  Genoese  Oratorian,  Father  Cereseto, 
and  Dom  Amelli,  Prior  of  Monte  Cassino,  has  become  the  occasion  of  a 
more  general  combat.  The  fact  that  many  Catholic  periodicals  in  France 
and  Italy  took  sides  with  the  Benedictine  scholar  aroused  the  fighting 
spirit  of  Father  Pr^vost-Badino,  a  confrere  of  Padre  Cereseto.  He  devotes 
a  booklet  to  parrying  with  Dom  Amelli,  while  in  a  letter  to  the  priests 
of  Italy  he  slashes  indiscriminately  at  Lagrange,  Minocchi,  Prat,  Durand, 
Bonaccorsi,  von  Hiigel,  Hogan,  Fracassini — every  learned  head  in  sight. 
His  onslaught  has  drawn  upon  him  the  attention  of  a  most  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  Catholic  scholarship,  the  eminent  Jesuit,  P6re  Condamin, 
who  says  of  him:  *'He  does  not  seem  to  have  gotten  a  right  idea  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  problems  now  disputed,  nor  to  have  a  proper  feeling 
of  respect  for  the  character  of  the  writers  whom  he  attacks.  Exegetes 
from  the  ranks  of  the  secular  clergy  and  the  religious  Orders  who  are  put- 
ting forth  views  with  the  approbation  of  their  Ordinaries,  have  the  right 
to  be  not  classed  with  rash  and  dangerous  *neo-critics.'  At  any  rate,  if 
they  are  to  be  refuted,  let  it  be  done  without  falsifying  their  statements. 
In  place  of  giving  currency  to  false  views  by  attributing  them  to  reputable 
Catholic  scholars,  it  would  be  better  to  make  a  serious  study  of  the  Bible 
and  so  bring  to  bear  on  the  topics  under  discussion  a  fair  and  unbiased 
judgment." 

Some  months  ago  we  noted  the  adverse  report  on  the  authenticity 
of  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto,  originally  made  by  the  Barnabite  Leopold© 
da  Feis  in  the  Rassegna  Nazionale,  and  afterwards  presented  to  French 
and  English  readers  respectively  by  M.  Boudinhon  in  the  Revue  du  Cle^g6 
Franfais  and  by  Father  Conway  in  the  Catholic  World,  The  question 
was  even  then  being  investigated  independently  by  a  well  known  French 
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scholar,  Canon  Ulysse  Chevalier,  who  presents  the  facts  and  his  conclusions' 
in  a  very  carefully  documented  work,  Etude  historique  sur  Vavihenticit^ 
de  la  Santa  Casa,  His  opinions  do  not  differ  from  those  of  da  Feis  except 
in  his  manner  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  mistake.  There  are 
nimierous  indications  that  Canon  Chevalier's  work  will  be  accepted  a» 
decisive.  Father  Lepidi,  the  Dominican  who  holds  the  important  post 
of  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  has  approved  of  the  work,  imofficially 
indeed,  but  none  the  less  effectively.  M.  L6on  Clugnet,  writing  in  the 
Polybihlion,  avers  that  his  own  studies  had  been  turned  in  the  same  direction 
by  two  Jesuit  hagiographers.  The  critics  in  the  organ  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Benedict,  the  Revue  Benedictine^  and  in  that  of  the  Assimiptionists,  the 
Revue  Augustinienne,  have  received  the  book  with  praise.  In  the  Tablet 
the  matter  has  been  presented  in  a  similar  spirit  by  Edmund  Bishop,  and,, 
what  is  still  more  significant,  the  same  attitude  is  fraiikly  assiuned  by  the 
learned  Jesuit  Father  De  Smedt  in  his  extensive  review  of  Chevjilier's  work 
in  the  lest  issue  of  the  Analecta  BoUandiana.  So  far  therefore  as  scientific- 
authority  is  concerned,  the  question  may  be  considered  as  settled. 


The  National  Congress  on  Uniform  Divorce  Laws,  in  its  second  annual' 
meeting  held  recently  at  Philadelphia,  recommends  that  the  States  limit 
the  nimiber  of  causes  for  which  divorces  may  be  granted  to  six:  infidelity ^ 
imprisonment  for  felony,  bigamy,  desertion,  habitual  drunkenness,  and 
intolerable  cruelty.  To  a  Catholic  the  list  seems  long  enough,  to  say 
the  least,  and  yet,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  would  work  a  great 
improvement  in  present  conditions  if  the  grounds  for  divorce  were  limited 
to  those  recommended.  And  that  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  drift  of 
things.  In  this  connection  we  may  call  attention  to  an  article  by  Dr. 
Gigot  in  the  present  number  of  this  Review,  which  begins  a  series  of 
studies  on  Divorce  in  the  New  Testament.  They  will  contain  no  parti- 
pris  or  special  pleading — only  a  calm  objective  evaluation  of  the  texts  with 
the  object  of  discovering  the  mind  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church  of  the 
Apostles  on  the  permanence  of  the  marriage  bond. 
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A  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels — Edited  by  James  Hastings, 
D.  D.with  the  assistance  of  John  A.  Selbie,  D.D.  Vol.  I.  Aaron 
— ^Knowledge.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1906.  In 
4to  pp.  xii — ^930;  in  two  columns.    Price  $6.00. 

With  the  present  Dictionary  (the  second  and  last  volume  of  which 
inll  appear  within  the  present  year)  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Hastings 
has  once  more  placed  ministers  of  the  word,  Bible  students,  theolo- 
gians, apologists,  and  the  Christian  public  at  large  under  a  real  obli- 
gation, and  has  established  for  himself  a  new  claim  on  their  sincere 
gratitude.  As  the  editor  of  the  interesting  and  scholarly  magazine,  the 
Expository  Times  (published  by  him  since  its  foimdation  in  1890) 
and  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (published  in  1898-1904,  in  five 
volimies;  reviewed  in  the  Jime-July  number  of  The  New  York  Re- 
view) he  has  already  gained  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  scholars 
who  have  at  heart  the  interests  and  real  progress  of  Biblical  studies. 
Having  supplied  the  student  with  the  monumental  Bible  Dictionary, 
he  comes  now  more  particularly  to  the  aid  of  ministers  and  preachers 
by  the  publication  of  a  work  in  which  they  will  find  a  real  treasury  of 
information  concerning  the  august  person  of  Christ.  The  works 
and  teachings  of  the  Savior  as  contained  in  the  Gospels  and  other 
available  sources  are  viewed  not  only  in  the  light  of  tradition,  but  also 
in  that  of  recent  sober  biblical  criticism  and  theological  learning. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  present  Dictionary  is 
either  an  expansion  or  a  recast  of  the  New  Testament  articles  con- 
tained in  the  same  editor's  Dicivmary  of  the  Bible;  it  is  a  new  work, 
conceived  on  a  different  plan  from  that  of  the  other;  the  purpose  is 
different  as  is  also  the  corps  of  contributors.  It  is  a  new  and  inde- 
pendent work,  quite  original  in  form,  conservative  and  reverent  in 
tone.  The  imderlying  apologetic  purpose  does  not  interfere  with 
the  scientific  character  of  the  volume,  which  is  strictly  scientific  in 
method,  but  on  the  whole  it  will  appeal  to  the  earnest  theologian  and 
scholarly  preacher  rather  than  to  those  biased  hypercritics  who  are 
more  drawn  to  sensational  and  revolutionary  hypotheses  than  to 
sober  scientific  discussion. 

The  purpose  and  plan  of  the  Dictionary  is  thus  described  by  the 
editor  himself.    "  The  purpose  of  the  Dictionary  is  to  give  an  account 
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of  everything  that  relates  to  Christ — ^His  person,  Life,  Work  and 
Teaching.  It  is  in  a  sense  complementary  to  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
in  which,  of  course,  Christ  has  a  great  place.  But  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  being  occupied  mainly  with  things  biographical,  geographi- 
cal or  antiquarian,  does  not  give  attention  to  the  things  of  Christ 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  preacher,  to  whom  Christ  is  everything. 
This  is  first  of  all,  a  preacher's  Dictionary.  The  authors  of  the  articles 
have  been  carefully  chosen  among  those  scholars  who  are,  or  have 
been  themselves  preachers.  And  even  when  the  articles  have  the 
game  titles  as  articles  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  they  are  written 
by  new  men,  and  from  a  new  standpoint.  It  is  thus  a  work  which 
is  quite  distinct  from,  and  altogether  independent  of  the  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  It  is  called  a  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  because 
it  contains  everything  that  the  Gospels  contain,  whether  directly 
related  to  Christ  or  not.  Its  range,  however,  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  the  Gospels.  It  seeks  to  cover  all  that  relates  to  Christ  through- 
out the  Bible  and  in  the  Ufe  and  literature  of  the  world.  There  wiU 
be  articles  on  the  Patristic  estimate  of  Jesus,  the  Medieval  estimate^ 
the  Reformation  and  modern  estimates.  There  will  be  articles  on 
Christ  in  the  Jewish  writings  and  in  the  Muslim  literature.  Much  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  modern  thought,  whether  Christian  or 
anti-Christian.  Every  aspect  of  modem  life,  in  so  far  as  it  touches 
or  is  touched  by  Christ,  is  described  under  its  proper  title.  Still, 
the  Gospels  are  the  main  source  of  our  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  contents  of  the  Gospels,  especially  their  spiritual 
contents,  have  never  before  been  so  thoroughly  investigated  and  set 
forth.'' 

An  enumeration  of  some  of  the  articles  included  in  the  first  volume 
'v^dll  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  originality  of  the  Dictionary  as  well 
as  of  the  thorough  carrying  out  of  its  plan.  Abgar  (his  person  and 
his  legendary  correspondence  with  Christ);  Absolution  (i.  e.  Our  Lord's 
words  for  absolution,  and  the  history  of  Absolution  in  the  Church); 
Acccmmodation  (i.  e.  the  principle  or  law  according  to  which  God 
seems  to  adapt  His  self-revelation  to  the  capacities  and  limitations 
of  created  inteUigences,  covering  the  principal  mysteries  of  Jewish 
and  Christian  revelation),  a  thorough  and  suggestive  article  occupying 
ten  full  pages;  Adultery;  Advent;  Affliction  and  Agony;  Agriculture 
(in  the  New  Testament);  Almsgiving;  Alpha  and  Omega;  Angels; 
Anger;  Announcement  of  Death  (of  our  Lord) ;  Annunciation;  Apostles; 
Apocalyptic  Literature  (16  pages);  New  Testament  Apocrypha;  Ascenr- 
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sion;  Asceticism;  Atonement;  Authority  of  Christ;  Authority  in  Religion; 
Baptism;  Beatitude;  Belief;  Betrothal;  Birth  of  Christ  (a  valuable  article 
on  the  various  Gospel,  Jewish  and  Christian  traditions  concerning 
the  birth  of  Christ),  in  seven  pages;  Blessing;  Boyhood  of  Christ  (dis- 
cussed in  the  light  of  what  is  known  of  Jewish  boyhood  at  the  time  of 
Christ);  Blood,  Body  and  Water  (in  the  New  Testament),  Brethren 
of  the  Lord  (an  able  and  exhaustive  article  contributed  by  Dr.  C. 
Harris) ;  Christian  Calendar,  by  A.  J.  McLean,  (a  very  scholarly  and 
suggestive  study,  covering  14  pages,  and  in  which  the  following  topics 
are  treated,  viz.  the  Christian  Week,  the  Lord's  Day,  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  Saturday,  the  Christian  year,  Easter,  Early  observance 
of  Easter,  the  Quartodeciman  Controversy,  Determination  of  Easter, 
Paschal  Cycles,  the  Fast  before  Easter,  Palm  Sunday,  Maundy 
Thursday,  Easter  Week,  Pentecost  and  Ascension,  Christmas  and 
Epiphany,  Advent,  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,  Commem- 
oration of  Saints,  Recapitulation  of  festal  Cycles  etc.);  Children  of 
God;  Christ  in  Art;  Christian  (the  name);  Christianity;  Church;  Cir- 
cumcision;  Circumstantiality  in  the  Parables;  Communion  with  Christ; 
Confession  (of  Christ);  Circumcision  (of  Christ);  Corban;  Criticism 
(containing  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  various  views  and  esti- 
mates regarding  the  person,  character  and  teachings  of  C!hrist  put 
forward  by  ancient  writers  and  modern  critics,  together  with  a  critical 
appreciation  of  these  views)  in  12  pages;  Cross  and  Crucifiocion;  Date 
(of  (Christ's  Nativity,  Baptism,  pubUc  Ministry  and  Crucifixion) 
an  important  article  covering  ten  pages.  Day  of  Judgment;  Death 
of  Christ;  Demoniacal  Possession  (in  the  New  Testament;  Diseases 
(in  the  N.  T.);  Divinity  of  Christ  (16  pages);  Divorce  (in  the  N.  T.); 
Ebionism;  Education  of  Christ;  Christ^  s  entry  into  Jerusalem;  Eschato- 
logy  in  the  New  Testament  (11  pages);  Eternal  Fire;  Eternal  Punish- 
ment; Eternal  Life;  Christ  and  Evolution  (a  timely  article);  Fact  and 
Theory  (about  Christ  and  Christianity);  Faith;  Fall  (in  its  relation 
to  the  Incarnation);  Father  and  Fatherhood;  Feeding  Multitudes; 
Flight  (of  the  Holy  Family  into  Egypt);  Forgiveness  of  Sin;  Friend- 
ship (pre-C!hristian  and  Christian) ;  Genealogies  of  Jesu^  (in  the  Grospels 
with  reference  to  the  0.  T.  genealogies) ;  Golgotha;  Gospels,  (canonical 
and  apocrjrphal),  a  very  exhaustive  article  of  26  pages;  Happiness 
(Pagan  and  Christian);  Hardening  of  Heart;  Hell  (Christ's  descent 
into);  Herod  and  the  Herodians;  Holiness  (of  Christ  in  the  Gospels); 
Holy  Spirit  (14  pages);  Hosanna;  Humanity  of  Christ;  Humiliations 
of  Christ;  Humility  of  Christ;  Hypocrisy;  Leading  Ideas  of  Christ  (con- 
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cerning  God's  kingdom  on  earth,  purity  of  heart,  the  soul,  the  uni- 
versality of  love,  self-renunciation,  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  Son  of  Man,  Faith,  Paraclete,  future  life,  etc.) ;  Immanvd; 
Immortdlity  (10  pages) ;  Incarnation  (19  pages) ;  Individuality  of  Christ; 
Jerusalem  (article  of  11  pages  by  F.  W.  Masterman);  John  the  Baptist; 
John  the  Apostle;  Gospel  of  John  and  its  Theology  (two  learned  articles 
by  R.  H.  Strachan  and  W.  R.  Inge)  covering  28  pages;  Joseph;  Judas 
Iscariot  (7  pages) ;  Justice  and  Justification;  Kindness  of  Christ;  King- 
dom of  God  (or  Heaven)  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  above  rapid  enumeration  covers  hardly  more  than  one  third 
of  the  volume.  The  contributors  are  scholars  of  long  recognized 
ability  in  the  various  topics  assigned  to  them,  and  are  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  in  niunber,  all  of  them  with  the  exception 
of  eight  being  clergymen  and  theologians  by  profession.  Among 
them  are  such  scholars  as  W.  F.  Adeney,  B.  W.  Bacon,  A.  Bonus, 
A.  W.  Cooke,  W.  Th.  Davison,  M.  Dods,  A.  E.  Garvie,  Ch.  Harris, 
W.  R.  Inge,  J.  T.  Marshall,  J.  Moffat,  L.  A.  Muu-head,  W.  O.  Oesterly, 
A.  Plummer,  J.  Robertson,  W.  Sanday,  W.  B.  Stevenson,  R.  H.  Stra- 
chan, G.  Voss,  T.  H.  Weir,  T.  H.  Wright,  etc.  Among  the  lay  con- 
tributors mention  may  be  made  of  E.  W.  Masterman,  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  in  Jerusalem;  Eberhard  Nestle,  Greek  and  Syriac 
scholar  and  New  Testament  exegete  of  Maulbronn;  Arthur  Peake 
of  Manchester;  John  Weiss,  one  of  the  leading  New  Testament  exegetes 
of  Germany,  professor  at  the  University  of  Marburg,  etc. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  remark  that  the  tone  of  the  articles,  the  theo- 
logical attitude  and  standpoint  of  the  various  contributors  are  ex- 
tremely reverential,  sober  and  judicious.  In  our  opinion  the  Dic- 
tionary cannot  fail  to  be  very  useful  to  all  Christian  clergymen  and 
scholars  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant.  The  criticism  is  fair,  the 
learning  sound,  and  the  abundant  material  is  set  forth  clearly  and  in 
an  attractive  garb.  In  form  and  size  the  Dictionary  of  Christ  is  similar 
to  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  of  which  it  is  the  complement  and  coim- 
terpart. 

It  is  further  announced  that  the  same  distinguished  editor  has 
in  preparation  two  other  dictionaries,  one  on  Philosophy,  the  other 
dealing  with  Theology,  Patrology  and  Christian  Literature.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Hastings  will  be  granted  sufficient  health  and 
vigor  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue  his  well  devised  plans,  and  both  he 
and  his  contributors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellent  work 
already  accomplished.    The  eminent  services  rendered  to  the  theo- 
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logical  and  classical  world  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  by  another 
Englishman,  William  Smith,  editor  of  several  Dictionaries  excellent 
for  their  time,  are  being  more  than  superseded  by  Dr.  Hastings  in  the 
more  modem  and  more  exhaustive  works  that  bear  his  name. 

Gabriel  Oussani. 


Essays   in    Pastoral   Medicine — ^By  O'Malley  and  Walsh.     Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.    1906. 

Medicine  and  Theology  as  sciences,  are  both  subject  to  the  laws 
of  progress  and  development  which  control  the  evolution  of  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge.  The  science  of  medicine  in  ol^edience 
to  these  laws,  has  made  advances  little  short  of  the  marvelous  within 
recent  decades.  In  this  advancement  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
not  a  few  obscure  and  vexing  problems  with  the  result  that  many  a 
conjectural  position  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  certainty  and 
many  a  position  once  admitted  as  safe  and  secure  has  been  foimd  un- 
tenable and  as  such  abandoned. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  development  that  has  taken  place  within 
this  favored  field,  has  within  a  fractional  part  of  a  century,  revolu- 
tionized the  whole  science.  This  of  course  must  have  its  bearing  upon 
theology,  which  as  we  know  is  an  extremely  conservative  science, 
one  that  moves  slowly  yet  none  the  less  surely.  There  are  many 
problems  within  the  domain  of  theology  a  solution  of  which  can  not 
satisfactorily  be  given,  unless  the  theologian  has  at  hand,  as  his  work- 
ing material,  a  mass  of  data  to  be  obtained  only  from  the  cultivated 
fields  of  medical  research.  That  this  is  true  may  be  ascertained  by  a 
cursory  glance  at  some  of  the  opinions  advocated  even  in  recent  times 
by  learned  theologians.  Here  it  becomes  at  once  evident  that  serious 
errors  have  been  admitted  because  decisions  have  been  formulated 
independent  of,  in  some  instances  despite,  the  assistance  proffered 
by  the  ancillary  science  of  medicine.  Impressed  then  with  the  need 
of  such  a  work,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say  a  word  of  praise  in  behalf 
of  the  volume  open  before  us.  Many  an  effort  has  been  made  in  the 
past  to  produce  a  treatise  on  pastoral  medicine  but  such  attempts  have 
in  too  many  instances  been  abortive  or  have  resulted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  more  or  less  valueless  treatise  on  hygiene.  This  can  not 
be  said  of  the  work  now  claiming  our  attention.  It  is  beyond  doubt 
pastoral  and  medical  and  in  its  plain  yet  thorough  and  scientific 
ti'eatment  of  the  obscure  problems  within  its  scope  leaves  very  little 
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to  be  desired.  The  essays  are  presented,  according  to  their  authors, 
"to  serve  as  a  temporary  bridge  in  crossing  the  bog  until  better  en- 
gineers lay  down  a  more  permanent  causeway."  The  modesty  of  these 
bridge  builders  is  in  keeping  with  the  leametl  and  deep  scholarship, 
medical  and  theological,  that  is  displayed  in  the  construction  of 
this  book,  and  our  own  opinion  is  that  they  themselves,  as  competent 
and  skilful  engineers,  have  succeeded  in  placing  upon  a  firm  footing 
the  basic  structure  of  the  permanent  causeway. 

In  the  first  essay  stress  is  laid  upOn  the  difficulty  of  positive 
diagnosis  in  suspected  cases  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  and  upon  the 
advisability  or  the  permissibility  of  operation  in  these  worrisome  cases. 
This  of  course  is  an  important  matter  and  it  is  at  once  apparent  that 
when  spiritual  advisers  are  conversant  with  the  facts  here  stated  they 
will  be  the  more  fitted,  as  well  as  the  more  willing  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  a  practical  decision  in  matters  the  outcome  of  which 
is  so  frequently  a  fatal  one  to  soul  as  well  as  body. 

Of  no  less  importance  are  the  essays  on  abortion  and  craniotomy, 
studied  in  connection  with  the  decisions  of  the  Holy  Office  on  these 
grave  subjects. 

A  very  interesting  if  not  practical  essay  is  that  on  human  mon- 
strosities with  special  reference  to  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments. A  most  important  chapter  is  the  one  dealing  with  the  moment 
of  death.  In  this  section  there  is  given  a  description  of  the  position 
taken  by  physiologists  of  the  present  day  on  this  point.  Experiment 
has  proven  that  the  human  heart  can  be  made  to  functionate  at  least 
one  hour  and  maybe  longer  after  death  has  seemed  to  supervene.  In 
support  of  this  contention  a  number  of  interesting  cases  are  cited  in 
which  by  simple  manual  compression  of  the  heart  substance,  animation 
was  restored  to  what  seemed  to  be  a  lifeless  bodv.  This  of  course  was 
proof  positive  that  the  soul  had  not  abandoned  its  earthly  tabernacle. 
The  significance  of  this  discovery  is  beyond  estimation.  Theology 
must  be  more  than  a  little  indebted  to  those  vivisectionists  whose 
courage  and  skill  have  made  it  possible  to  clothe  with  the  sanctifying 
grace  of  the  sacraments  a  soul  still  tenanting  a  supposedly  lifeless 
tenement  of  clay.  This  position  now  established  must  be  reckoned 
with  by  all  whose  duty  leads  them  to  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments: for  as  the  writer  says,  'Hhe  number  of  complete  and  partial 
resuscitations  are  enough  to  justify  a  priest  in  giving  conditional 
absolution  or  baptism  within  an  hour  or  even  two  hours  after  a  patient 
has  to  all  appearance  died,  especially  in  accident  cases." 
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In  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  hypnosis  and  its  bearing  on 
crime  the  author  states  that  "  subjects  cannot  be  brought  by  hypnotte 
influence  to  perform  actions  that  are  directly  contrary  to  their  own 
feelings  of  right  and  wrong."  Though  tKere  is  something  to  be  said 
on  the  opposite  side  of  this  question,  yet  it  is  well  to  keep  this  conclu- 
sion in  mind,  as  it  has  a  bearing  on  certain  disquieting  cases  which 
preeent  themselves  from  time  to  time  in  the  confessional. 

The  attitude  of  the  writer  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  suicide  is  worthy  of.  note.  Statistics  are  quoted  to  show  the 
increase  of  this  crime  within  recent  years.  "The  higher  the  scale 
of  civilization,  the  greater  the  material  progress,  and  the  more  strenuous 
the  life,  the  higher  the  death  rate.  .  .  .  The  saddest  feature  of  the 
suicide  situation  is  the  increasing  number  of  the  children  who  commit 
suicide  .  .  .  Our  modern  newspapers  by  supplying  all  the  details 
of  every  suicide  that  occurs,  especially  if  it  presents  any  criminally 
interesting  features,  familiarize  the  mind  particularly  of  the  impres- 
sionable young  with  the  idea  of  suicide.  '*  There  is  something  here  to 
meditate  upon  and  maybe  to  preach  about  if  not  from  the  pulpit, 
at  least  into  the  ears  of  those  who  mould  public  opinion  or  who  control 
the  consciences  of  morality-loving  lawmakers.  Other  points  discussed 
in  the  various  essays  are  mental  diseases  and  spiritual  direction,  hy- 
steria, venereal  infections  as  affecting  marriage,  alcohol  and  patent 
remedies,  the  relations  of  priest  and  physician.  This  last  is  a  plea  for 
cordial  co-operation  on  the  part  of  both,  with  a  warning  to  the  clergy- 
man to  remember  that  the  field  of  medicine  is  not  ex  officio  his  domain^ 

A  careful  examination  of  chapter  VIII  will  more  than  repay  the 
labor.  Certainly  too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the 
question  of  alcoholism  and  its  bearing  upon  responsibility;  upon 
marriage;  upon  idiocy.  In  this  connection  a  strong  word  of  warning 
is  spoken  anent  the  admission  into  our  seminaries  of  students  in  whose 
families  there  is  a  tendency,  acquired  or  inherited,  to  the  over-use  of 
this  drug.  "If  bishops,"  says  the  writer,  "would  investigate  the 
alcoholic  tendencies  of  the  families  of  candidates  for  seminaries,  and 
reject  all  that  have  this  taint,  there  would  be  much  less  scandal.  It 
is  a  serious  error  of  judgment  to  ordain  a  seminarian  that  has  even 
once  been  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  ."  .  .  "  We  may  not  fully 
agree  with  this  decision,  but  all  will  be  led  to  admit  the  necessity  of 
extreme  caution  in  this  matter,  freighted  as  it  is  with  possibilities  of 
danger  for  religion  and  society.  The  prudence  of  the  authors  in 
treating  in  the  Latin  tongue  the  delicate  subject  of  impotency  as  a 
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•diriment  impediment  is  to  be  commended.  A  strong  light  is  thrown 
vpon  the  much  discussed  question,  and  a  solution  is  ofifered  at  once 
l>road  and  intelligent  and  in  full  accord  with  the  teachings  of 
theology. 

An  interesting  appendix  which  has  for  its  topic  the  Bloody  Sweat 
brings  the  work  to  a  close.  The  psychic  and  physiological  elements 
of  this  phenomenon  are  set  before  the  reader  clearly  and  forcefully. 
The  position  assimied  is  that  this  by  no  means  exceptional  condition 
may  be  natural,  or  may  be  produced  by  supernatural  causes  and 
hence  the  dictmn  of  certain  scientists  who  would  throw  out  of  court 
every  case  of  the  kind  as  one  which  can  by  no  means  be  held  as  miracu- 
lous, is  to  be  ignored.  By  way  of  criticism  it  may  be  said  that  some 
•of  the  essays  prensuppose  'a  little  too  much  medical  learning  for  the 
theologian,  or  too  much  theological  erudition  on  the  part  of  the 
physician.  Again,  Dr.  O'Malley's  contention  that  extraction  of  an 
immature  ectopic  fetus  is  not  clearly  condemned  by  the  Holy  Office, 
needs  to  be  corrected,  to  bring  it  in  harmony  with  the  decision  of 
March  5tli,  1902. 

The  book  is  a  strong  solid  scientific  presentation  of 
topics  a  knowledge  of  which  is  helpful,  and  in  some  points 
essential,  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  members  of  the  medical  profession. 
It  is  a  contribution  of  value  to  the  Uterature  of  a  subject  not  yet  fully 
•explored. 

J.  Leo. 


Lord  Acton  and  His  Circle.— Edited  by  Abbot  Gasquet,  O.  S.  B. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  first  feeling  the  reader  has  in  opening  this  enormous  volume 
is  one  of  aimoyance  with  its  extreme  and  imnecessary  bulk.  The 
habit  of  using  extra  thick  paper  in  book-making  has  become  common 
of  late,  and  the  present  volume  is  an  extreme  instance  of  the  fad.  One 
takes  it  up  expecting  to  find  it  running  to  the  thousand  pages  or  so, 
while  in  reality  it  does  not  attain  to  half  that  number.  The  awkward- 
ness of  handling  such  volumes,  not  to  mention  the  space  they  take 
up,  leads  us  to  hope  that  this  paper  fad  is  not  going  to  continue. 

As  to  the  book  itself,  it  is  one  of  considerable  and  permanent  value, 
both  as  to  its  contribution  towards  the  proper  understanding  of  an 
interesting  and  somewhat  vexed  period  of  English  Catholic  annals, 
and  also  as  to  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  life  and  character  of  the 
jremarkable  man  who  is  its  hero. 
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The  title  of  the  book  is  somewhat  misleading.  Knowing  before- 
liand,  from  press  notices,  that  the  volume  was  to  consist  of  letters  of 
Lord  Acton,  and  remembering  the  large  number  of  distinguished 
men  of  whom  his  "circle"  was  composed — Gladstone,  Newman, 
Bollinger  to  mention  no  others — one's  expectations  were  aroused  at  the 
prospect  of  the  feast  of  good  things  to  be  looked  for  in  his  correspon- 
dence with  such  men.  The  reality,  however,  is  quite  different.  Not 
that  there  is  not  much  of  real  interest  in  these  letters,  much  also  which 
adds  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  mind  of  the  writer;  but,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  are  written  to  one  man,  and  he  by  no  means  the 
l)est-known  of  Acton's  "circle,"  Simpson,  editor  with  Acton  of  the 
Rambler  and  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Review,  into  which  the  former 
periodical  was  eventually  transformed.  Besides  that  there  are  a  few 
letters  relative  to  other  periodical  ventures  in  which  Acton  was,  less 
directly,  interested.  Accordingly  it  is  but  one  phase  of  the  man's 
life  that  is  here  set  before  us,  that  of  his  connection  with  or  direction 
of  journalistic  enterprises  designed  to  advance  the  ideas  of  himself 
and  his  associates,  in  religion  and  kindred  subjects  mainly,  but  also 
in  education,  politics  and  social  science. 

It  has  been  often  a  subject  of  wonder  to  those  who  know  of  Lord 
Acton  only  his  immense  reputation  for  learning  (Mr.  Gladstone's 
description  of  him  as  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe  is  well-known) 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  plan  and  beginning  of  the  Cambridge 
Universal  History,  he  has  left  behind  him  no  literary  monument  to 
sustain  and  explain  that  reputation.*  Such  wonder  will  have  an 
end  when  one  reads  this  book.  Through  the  channel  of  periodical 
literature  a  man  like  Acton  could  indeed  hope  to  do  much  in  influen- 
cing and  moulding  the  thought  of  his  contemporaries,  but  to  throw 
himself  into  it  as  Acton  did,  to  expend  in  its  production  the  time  and 
energy  and  research  which  this  book  exhibits  him  as  doing,  neces- 
sarily means  his  foregoing  the  thought  of  leaving  behind  him  a  literary 
memorial  of  a  more  £nduring  character.  An  editor  such  as  was  Acton  ^ 
has  simply  no  time  to  write  books. 

This  volume  fully  justifies  Lord  Acton's  reputation  for  learning. 
His  knowledge  is  encyclopedic.  How  in  such  a  busy  life  (he  was  a 
member  of  Parliament  too  and  no  idle  one)  he  ever  found  time  for  the 
reading  he  did,  must  remain  a  marvel.  No  less  admirable  is  his 
conception  of  his  editorial  duties,  his  determination,  so  far  as  his  own 

*A8  another  exception  mufit  now  be  noted  his  lectures  on  modem  History  just 
fiublished  by  Macmillans. 
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contributions  were  concerned,  to  give  his  constituency  of  his  very 
best  and  to  sfecure  the- highest  j)os^blfe  standard  from  his  other  Writers,, 
his  conscientiousness,  his  carrfiiliiess  as  t6  thfe  smallest  details — • 
all  this  is  wholly  admii^abl^  and  will  be  a  revelation  to  many  as  to  what 
an  editor's  work  ihay  biel 

Abbot  Gasquet  contributes  to  the  volmne  an  introduction  of  con* 
siderable  length  (as  well  as  numerous  explianatory  footnotes  through- 
out the  book)  giving  in  detail  the  history  of  the  various  periodicals- 
referred  to  in  the  letters.  The  total  effect  of  the  picture  presented 
to  us  is  one  of  much  interest .  We  see  Acton  and  Simpson,  eager,  enthusi- 
astic, full  of  ideas  many  of  which  they  know  are  held  suspect  by  the 
powers  that  be,  the  sword  of  a  possible  official  condemnation  hanging 
constantly  over  them,  planning  how  best  to  avoid  this  and  yet  say  all 
their  say — the  picture  is  one  which  cannot  but  arouse  interest,  different 
as  will  be  the  feelings  it  will  awaken  in  different  minds.  The  editor 
has  undertaken  this  work,  we  have  been  told,  as  a  "reconciliation." 
The  somewhat  acrimonious  correspondence  evoked  by  the  appearance 
of  this  voliune,  in  the  columns  of  the  London  Tablet  prove  that  there 
is  need  for  such  reconciliation.  Whether  the  present  volume  will 
prove  to  be  so  remains  to  be  seen.  Without  doubt,  many  utterances 
of  Lord  Acton,  notably  in  the  pubUshed  volume  of  his  letters  to  Mary 
Gladstone,  have  been  a  cause  of  grief  and  irritatidn  to  Catholics  ahd 
the  Abbot  has  been  accused,  in  his  wish  to  clear  Acton's  reputation 
as  a  Catholic,  of  making  a  careful  selection  of  the  letters,  such  as  would 
produce  the  effect  desired.  There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  such 
accusation.  The  editor  had  evidently  determined  to  confine  his 
labors  to  one  phase  and  period  of  Acton's  life  and  work,  that  of  his 
connection  with  Catholic  periodical  literature,  and,'  as  to  that,  the 
matter  provided  seems  to  be  exhaustive.  The  Abbot,  in  answer  to 
criticism,  has  made  the  statement  that  he  has  included  every  letter  of 
any  importance  bearing  on  the  period  in  question;  (our  only  complaint 
in  the  matter  is  that  he  has  been  too  generous;  some  of  the  letters 
included,  or  parts  of  them,  might  well  have  been  spared).  Accord- 
ingly the  materials  are  ample  for  forming  a  judgment  as  to  Acton's 
editorial  action  in  respect  of  the  Catholic  Church,  whether  it  was 
dominated  by  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Church  and  her  teachings  or 
by  one  of  criticism,  self-will  and  contempt  of  authority.  It  seems  to 
us  that  this  book  will  require  the  abandonment  of  the  latter  opinion — 
somewhat  widely  held  as  it  has  been— in  regard  to  Acton's  editorial 
work.     Simpson  stands  out  as  the  pugnacious  member  of  the  firm,. 
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eager  to  fight,  careless  of  provoking  a  rupture.  Newman  evidently 
regards  him  as  an  enfant  terrible,  Acton  writes  to  him  that  Newman 
is  very  much  annoyed  at  his  (Simpson's)  habit  of  pea  shooting  at  any 
dignitary  who  happened  to  look  out  at  the  window  as  he  passed  along 
the  street.  Acton  himself,  however,  is  shown  to  be  animated  by  a 
<iifferent  spirit.  True,  the  aim  of  the  Rambler  and  other  magazines 
with  which  he  was  connected  were  so  widely  different  from  those  set 
forth  for  instance  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  as  proper  for  a  CathoUc  review, 
that  friction  was  almost  inevitable,  friction  for  which,  in  some  cases 
At  least,  there  was  blame  on  both  sides.  But  there  is  nothing  here  to 
show  that  Acton  was  not  sincerely  and  heartily  a  Catholic,  and  also 
extremely  anxious  to  avoid  writing  anything  or  having  anything 
written  which  could  give  just  cause  of  offense  to  those  in  authority. 
To  pass  from  this,  however,  to  giving  Acton,  so  to  speak,  a  clean  bill 
of  health  as  a  Catholic,  and,  on  the  strength  of  these  letters,  proclaim- 
ing him,  as  some  recent  critics  have  done,  "  a  valuable  asset  for  Catholi- 
cism," is  another  matter.  This  cannot  be  done  without  taking  into 
Account  his  later  activities  and  utterances,  as  to  which,  it  is  evident, 
there  is  considerable  disagreement.  With  this,  however,  we  have  not 
at  present  to  do.  It  is  sufficient  to  express  our  indebtedness  to  Abbot 
Gasquet  for  the  present  publication,  which  largely  increases  our  knowl- 
edge of  a  remarkable  man  and  some  interesting  episodes  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs. 

Samuel  P.  Macpherson. 


The  Antc-Nicene  Fathers:  Translations  of  the  Writings  of  the  Fath- 
ers down  to  A.  D.,  325.  Ten  Volumes.  Charles  Scribners^  Sons, 
New  York.  1903. 

Various  causes  have  contributed  to  what  might  almost  be  de- 
scribed, within  limits,  as  a  '^  popular '^  revival  of  interest  in  the  Fathers 
at  the  present  time.  Within  the  Church,  of  course,  on  account  of  our 
views  on  the  importance  of  Tradition,  patristic  studies  have  always 
occupied  a  more  or  less  prominent  place.  Especially  in  the  post- 
Tridentine  period  magnificent  work  was  done  by  the  Catholic  scholars 
in  collecting  and  editing  the  literature  of  the  early  Church.  And  the 
Church  has  arranged  it  that  every  one  of  her  priests  shall  be  a  bit  of 
a  patrologist,  so  far  at  least  as  Breviary  lessons  and  texts  from  the 
Fathers  in  theology  manuals  can  produce  the  effect. 
^A  But  nowadays  this  study,,  like  every  other,  is  caught^  up  in  a  wider 
sweep  of  thought.    The  new  and  acute  interest  in  New  Testament 
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problems  has  broadened  the  field  of  inquiry  for  many  who  formerly 
would  have  been  content  to  study  the  wording  of  the  Sacred  Text  aa 
all-sufficient  in  itself.  Even  though  the  Catholic  view  of  the  Fathers 
as  witnesses  of  orthodox  faith  be  not  accepted,  it  is  recognized  that 
their  writings  are  necessary  aids  for  the  study  of  the  date,  authorship, 
and  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  books.  And  apart  from, 
purely  religious  and  apologetic  considerations,  the  patristic  writings^ 
especially  those  of  the  earUer  centuries,  occupy  a  central  place  in  the 
interest  of  students  by  reason  of  the  dominant  tendency  of  modem 
scholarship  to  study  origins  and  development.  All  questions  have 
become  historical  questions;  and  the  most  important  historical  ques- 
tions are  those  which  treat  of  beginnings  and  processes  of  growth. 

Fortimately  for  us,  this  application  of  the  law  of  development  to 
Christian  ideas  was  first  definitely  made  by  a  great  Catholic  theologian, 
Cardinal  Newman,  who  gave  us  a  thread  to  guide  us  through  what 
otherwise  might  have  proved  a  labyrinth.  And  in  the  nimierous  dis- 
cussions which  have  arisen  of  late  in  connection  with  patristic  studies^ 
Catholic  scholars  have  more  than  held  their  own.  We  may  instance 
Funk,  Bardenhewer,  Turmel,  Loisy,  Batiffol,  Vacandard,  Tixeront, 
Lepin,  Chapman. 

The  diffusion  of  interest  in  questions  formerly  confined  to  special- 
ists gives  a  new  value  to  works  such  as  that  imder  review,  which  are 
intended  to  serve  as  aids  to  those  to  whom  the  problems  at  issue  are 
important  but  who  find  it  difficult  or  irksome  to  deal  with  original 
texts.  And  one  easily  grows  rusty  in  his  Greek.  Of  course,  no 
translation  quite  takes  the  place  of  the  original,  but  common  experi- 
ence shows  that  with  a  good  translation  of  the  Bible,  it  is  usually  not 
difficult  to  follow  the  course  of  even  a  scholarly  argument  on  the  mean- 
ing and  bearing  of  the  Sacred  Text. 

And  these  translations  of  the  early  Fathers  (originally  edited 
forty  years  ago  by  two  learned  Scotchmen,  Principal  Donaldson  and 
Professor  Roberts)  are  good,  readable,  and  all  things  considered,  fair 
and  scholarly.  The  editors  sum  up  the  purpose  and  result  of  their 
labors  in  a  singularly  brief  and  modest  preface:  "Their  object  has 
been  to  place  the  English  reader  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  those  who  were  able  to  read  the  original.  With 
this  view  they  have  for  the  most  part  leaned  towards  literal  exactness; 
and  whenever  any  considerable  departure  from  this  has  been  made, 
a  verbatim  rendering  has  been  given  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Brief 
introductory  notices  have  been  prefixed,  and  short  notes  inserted,  to 
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indicate  varieties  of  reading,  specify  references,  or  elucidate  any  ob- 
scurity which  seemed  to  exist  in  the  text." 

Twenty  years  later  the  present  American  edition  was  produced 
by  the  Christian  Literature  Co.,  of  New  York  under  the  editorship  of 
Right  Rev.  A,  Cleveland  Coxe,  of  Buffalo.  The  good  bishop  has  not 
contributed  to  the  fairness  of  the  production,  but  his  funny  little- 
notes  are  not  likely  to  do  much  harm — or  good.  In  1896  a  new  volimie 
(voliune  ix)  was  added,  edited  by  Prof.  Allan  Menzies,  D.  D.  It  con- 
tains Qrigen's  commentaries  on  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  and  (ita 
main  purpose)  the  recently  discovered  additions  to  early  Christian 
Literature,  especially  the  Gospel  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Diatessaron  of 
Tatian.  The  two  latter  are  especially  well  edited,  the  references  to 
the  canonical  Gospels  being  carefully  given. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  field  covered  in  these  ten  portly 
volimies  can  be  gained  by  a  rapid  glance  at  the  names  of  the  better 
known  works  they  contain — Clement  of  Rome,  Polycarp,  Ignatius,, 
Barnabas,  Papias,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Tatian,  Theophilus,. 
Athenagoras,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Hippolytus,  Novatian^ 
Gregory  Thaimiaturgus,  Origen  (not  complete),  Methodius,  Amobius^ 
Lactantius,  Theodotus,  MeUto,  Hegesippus,  Serapion,  Pantaenus^. 
the  IHdache,  the  early  Liturgies,  the  Apocrypha  of  the  New  Testament^, 
the   Decretals,   and  Syriac   documents. 

The  Index  deserves  special  mention.  In  addition  to  a  number 
of  brief  historical  prefaces  on  the  different  writers  and  their  works^ 
each  volimie  contains  an  extensive  bibliography  and  an  exhaustive 
general  index  for  the  eight  original  volumes.  The  bibliography  first 
takes  up  each  work  separately,  giving  references  to  Editions,  Transla-^ 
tions,  and  Literature.  In  an  appendix  to  this  section  there  is  a  Ust 
of  general  works,  such  as  patrologies,  collections,  and  Church  histories. 
The  bibliography  comes  down  to  1887,  but  up  to  that  date  it  is  very^ 
good.  Works  of  varied  merit  have  been  referred  to  on  account  of  "  the 
scanty  and  heterogeneous  collections  on  which  American  scholara 
must  depend  for  their  tools;"  but  frequently  a  brief  note  is  added  to 
indicate  the  value  of  the  work.  The  General  Topical  Index  occupies- 
72  three-column  pages  in  fine  print.  The  General  Scriptm*al  Index: 
takes  all  the  texts  of  the  Bible  which  occur  in  the  early  Fathers  and 
arranges  them  by  book,  chapter  and  verse  with  reference  to  volume- 
and  page  of  the  series.  The  Deutero-Canonical  books  are  not  passed 
over. 
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All  in  all,  therefore,  and  in  spite  of  some  defects — ^the  only  ones 
worth  mentioning  are  that  it  is  not  quite  up  to  date,  and  that  Bishop 
•Coxe  was  ever  allowed  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it— it  is  an  excellent 
and  useful  work.  No  one  who  wishes  to  pursue  studies  ia  theology, 
scripture  or  early  Church  history  should  be  without  it;  nor  need  he, 
since  the  price  at  which  the  present  publishers  offer  it  is  within  the 
•compass   of   a    modest   purse. 

Francis  P.  Duffy. 


The  Queen's  Tragedy — by  Robert  Hugh  Benson.     Pitman's,    Lon- 
don,; B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

With  the  present  volume  Father  Benson  completes  his  trilogy 
of  historical  romances  dealing  with  the  period  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation, though  the  books  have  not  been  written,  or  at  least  published 
in  chronological  order,  the  present,  though  last  published,  being  the 
intermediate  one  of  the  three.  The  first  published  "By  What  Au- 
thority "  is  distinctly  the  best  of  the  series,  but "  The  Queen's  Tragedy" 
though  inferior  to  that  in  interest  and  skill  of  execution,  yet  well 
repays  perusal,  and,  even  by  itself,  would  establish  the  reputation  of 
its  author  in  this  field  of  literature.  The  "Queen''  is  Mary  Tudor, 
whose  brief  and  troubled  reign  has  been  for  long  a  happy  himting 
ground  of  fierce  religious  controversy,  and  Father  Benson  directs  his 
efforts,  as  we  should  expect  from  his  former  works,  not  to  presenting 
us  with  the  picture  of  a  flawless  heroine  to  take  the  place  of  the  bloody- 
minded  persecutor  shown  us  in  Foxe's  "Book  of  Martyrs,"  but  to 
giving  us  a  true  picture  of  a  life  with  both  its  lights  and  shadows  and 
of  the  conditions  and  surroundings  which  helped  to  make  it  what  it 
was  and  which  explain  if  they  do  not  justify  what  in  it  we  cannot 
commend.  Mary  is  the  principal  figure  in  the  book;  the  interest  cen- 
tres round  her  in  a  way  which  is  true  neither  of  Elizabeth  or  Henry 
Vni  in  the  two  previously  published  novels^  Unlike  most  romances, 
the  hero  of  the  story  is  involved  in  no  love  affair;  the  only  love  story 
of  any  consequence  in  the  book  is  the  strange  and  unfortunate  one  of 
Mary  herself  with  Philip  of  Spain  which  added  so  largely  to  the  troubles 
of  her  brief  reign.  The  interest  of  the  book  so  centres  aroimd  the 
unhappy  Queen  that  the  other  characters  for  the  most  part  seem 
somewhat  shadowy,  and  to  anyone  coming  to  this  volume  as  one 
ordinarily  comes  to  a  novel  the  result  would  probably  prove  disappoint- 
ing.    We  can  promise  a  different  result  however  to  anyone  coming  to  it 
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hoping  to  get  some  intelligent  understanding  of  a  much  misunderstood 
character.  The  character  of  Mary  Tudor  is  not  one  which  is  attrac- 
tive on  the  surface,  nor  does  Father  Benson  succeed  in  (or  perhaps,  we 
ishould  say,  aim  at)  making  us  love  her,  but  he  enables  us  to  understand 
her,  to  sympathize  with  her,  to  see  what  were  the  hard  conditions 
which  thwarted,  to  the  extent  they  did,  the  fair  promise  of  a  life  at 
heart  noble  and  sincere.  We  can  see  how  the  bitter  experiences  of 
her  early  days  had  tended  to  sour  and  harden  her  disposition  and  so 
to  create  a  barrier  between  her  and  not  only  the  great  body  of  her  sub- 
jects but  even  those  nearest  to  her  and  most  devoted  to  her  interests. 
It  is  a  moving  picture  which  Father  Benson  sets  before  us.  We  see 
Mary  first  in  the  brief  sunshine  of  the  early  days  of  her  reign — the 
reconciliation  of  the  kingdom  with  Rome  and  the  completion  of  the 
Spanish  match  on  which  she  had  set  her  heart — sunshine  however 
so  soon  to  be  lost  in  the  dark  clouds  of  disappointment  and  failure — 
her  people  cold  and  unresponsive,  her  husband  neglectful  and  faithless, 
plottings  at  home,  the  loss  of  territory  abroad,  finally  the  pathetic 
death  scene.  It  is  all  very  touching,  very  convincing  and  we  have 
no  doubt  will  to  many  for  the  first  time  set  in  a  light  of  sympathetic 
interest  the  character  of  one  of  the  most  hardly  dealt  with  of  historical 
figures.  We  trust  this  will  not  be  the  last  effort  of  Father  Benson 
in  a  department  of  Uterature  for  whose  treatment  he  shows  himself 
so  well  equipped. 

Samuel  P.  McPherson. 


The  Religion  of  the  Plain  Man — by  Father  Robert  Hugh  Benson. 
Burns  &  Oates,  London. 

Father  Benson^s  literary  activity  is  remarkable.  The  appear- 
ance of  another  volume  of  his  so  close  on  the  heels  of  that  above  no- 
ticed, might  raise  a  doubt  as  to  whether  quality  was  not  being  sacrificed 
to  quantity,  were  it  not  for  this  fact  that  we  learn  from  the  introduction 
that  this  book  consists  merely  of  lectures  deUvered  in  the  Church  at 
Cambridge  to  which  the  author  is  attached.  The  book  is  controver- 
sial though  cast  in  a  different  form  from  most  works  of  this  class. 
It  details  the  steps  by  which  the  "plain  man"  John  is  led  on  from  a 
sort  of  vague  undenominationalism  through  High^Church  Anglicanism 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  Considering  Father  Benson's  own  experience, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  good  part  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  an  exposure  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  High  Anglican  position,  which 
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will  make  it  more  suitable  for  general  use  in  England  than  in  this 
country,  where  this  particular  phase  of  religion  is  not  much  in  evidence 
among  "plainsmen.  Still  we  do  meet  those  who  have  got  as  far  as 
the  " Branch"  theory  to  whom  this  little  work  will  be  helpful  in  show- 
ing a  way  through  the  wood,  and  outside  of  these  are  many  others 
who  will  find  it  useful  and  suggestive.  It  aims  at  being  popular  in 
character,  addressed  to  the  "man  in  the  street,"  to  whom  appeals 
to  theologians,  coimcils  and  the  Fathers  would  not  have  much  weighty 
but  who,  granting  the  fact  of  a  Divine  Revelation,  can  appreciate  an 
intelligible,  working  system  of  religion,  whereby  such  Revelation  is 
guaranteed  and  preserved.  It  is  as  such  a  system  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  here  presented  and  that  clearly  and  interestingly.  We 
must  say  however,  that  Father  Benson's  "plain  man"  is  hardly  as 
plain  as  the  average  plain  man  of  our  acquaintance  who  is  ordinarily 
not  the  possessor  of  a  University  education.  However,  it  need  not  be 
supposed  that  such  training  is  needful  in  order  to  understand  "  John's" 
progress  towards  his  spiritual  haven.  Granted  ordinary  intelligence 
and  a  strong  interest  in  religion  to  begin  with,  the  reader  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  appreciating  the  different  steps  in  this  spiritual  journey. 
We  prophesy  a  considerable  field  of  usefulness  for  this  little  book. 

Samuel  P.  McPherson. 
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THE  DAWN  OF  EUROPE 
Charles  Plater,  S.J. 

A  fussy  manufacturing  town  in  the  north  of  England.  In  the 
centre  a  block  of  civic  buildings,  and  among  them  a  public  library 
where  the  weary  mechanic  may  absorb  the  latest  betting  news,  or,  if 
of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind,  may  commune  soul  to  soul  with  Miss 
Corelli.  The  building  is  of  the  Ionic  style;  and  on  the  sculptured 
pediment  stands  Pericles  with  the  Greek  philosophers  and  poets  all 
about  him.  He  is  there  by  right,  standing  as  he  does  for  so  much 
that  the  library  represents, — for  so  many  strands  that  are  woven 
into  the  texture  of  our  national  life,  however  much  certain  features 
of  that  life  would  have  astonished  him.  Yet  to  the  average  pedes- 
trian or  rider  in  the  electric  tram  beneath,  Pericles  might  appear 
somewhat  remote.  Enquiry  would  elicit  the  fact  that  he  lived  more 
than  twenty  centuries  ago,  and  was  an  influential  person  in  a  small 
Greek  city  whose  citizens,  though  well  pleased  with  themselves,  would 
be  outnumbered  by  the  worthy  burgesses  of  our  Lancashire  town: 
and  further,  that  the  city  in  question  flickered  out  of  importance 
within  a  couple  of  centuries  after  it  had  flared  up  into  celebrity.  The 
conclusion  might  be  drawn  that  Pericles  may  stand  for  our  Hbrary, 
but  that  emphatically  he  does  not  stand  for  our  manufacturing  centre, 
and  that  his  presence  in  that  place  only  emphasizes  the  break  between 
the  old  and  the  new.  He  is  in  fact  an  anachronism,  and  he  pleads 
the  lost  cause  of  archeology, — a  distressing  word,  suggestive  of  ex- 
tension lectures  and  dull  pedantry. 

But  Pericles  returns  the  gaze  of  curiosity  with  an  imperturbable 
and  almost  stony  stare.  There  is  little  of  the  apologetic  in  his  bearing, 
which  is  suggestive  rather  of  proprietorship.  It  is  very  perplexing. 
Here  is  an  imabashed  Athenian  sitting  in  our  high  places  and  claiming 
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in  the  most  embarrassing  fashion  to  have  taught  us  most  of  what  we 
know, —  most,  too,  of  what  we  have  learned  and  forgotten  and  must 
learn  again.  "You  will  come  back  to  me''  he  seems  to  say.  "You 
must  come  back  to  me  from  time  to  time, — imless  indeed,  (as  seems 
possible)  yom*  commercialism  is  going  to  debase  you  to  depths  from 
which  your  spirit  cannot  rise."  "For  Greece,"  as  a  recent  writer  has 
admirably  put  it,  "  Greece  rears  aloft,  waving  and  glittering  before  us, 
an  imrealisable  ideal  of  superhimian  intelligence.  It  appears  and 
disappears  and  reappears,  always  with  the  same  extraordinary  power 
of  deflecting!"  dissolving,  recreating  the  life  that  it  touches."  The 
Western  world  is  always  coming  back  to  Greece  and  finding  in  it  an 
imfailing  stimulus  and  an  insoluble  enigma. 

The  Greek  spirit,  doomed  to  vanish  from  Em*ope  for  a  thousand 
years^was  sure  to  come  again.  And  when  it  returned,  it  came,  so  to 
say,  baptized  or  at  least  a  neophyte.  It  came  as  one  who  had  already 
found  a  home  within  the  church  in  earlier  days.  And  the  Church 
did  not  fear  its  second  advent  as  she  might  have  done  had  she  not 
known  it  in  the  past.  Rather  did  she  welcome  it,  as  we  know  who 
have  learned  to  discriminate  between  classical  renaissance  and  religious 
revolt.  True,  the  prodigal  proved  imruly  at  times,  and  even  im- 
ported some  frivolity  into  the  discreet  household  of  the  Faith,  long 
accustomed  to  soberer  and  more  Latin  ways.  Incidentally  he  ex- 
tended the  limited  and  feudal  outlook  of  his  stay-at-home  brother, 
impressing  at  last  his  personality  with  such  vgor  upon  the  ancient 
estate  that  it  is  an  effort  now  to  recall  what  must  have  been  its  con- 
dition during  his  absence. 

Greece,  then,  we  must  accept.  Even  to  interpret  our  own  genera- 
tion aright  demands  that  we  should  go  back  to  her.  And  once  we  have 
grasped  this,  what  a  significance  every  page  of  her  history  has  for  us. 
How  that  wonderful  people  comes  to  stand  out  against  the  sombre 
background  of  their  savage  neighbors.  We  see  grace  and  restraint  en- 
circled by  barbaric  squalor  or  Oriental  extravagance;  a  calm  and  grace- 
ful reasonableness  discoursing  in  pleasant  groves  or  brilliant  meeting- 
places,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  is  a  welter  of  struggling  humanity. 
This  is  surely  no  bad  heritage.  And  for  Catholics  the  interest  is 
twofold.  Greece,  baptized  at  length,  in  spite  of  St.  Paul's  cold  recep- 
tion on  the  Areopagus,  nurtures  the  early  Church  and  tempers  the 
Hebrew  distrust  of  human  nature.  The  gaberdine  takes  on  an  Attic 
grace,  and  the  infant  Church  assimilates  a  nutriment  which  would 
have  sorely  perplexed  the  apostle  St.  James  the  Less.    And  there  is 
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something  in  our  blood  that  makes  us  thankful  for  this  infusion  of 
Attic  sea-water  into  the  Hebrew  wine. 

Yet  Greece,  familiar  as  she  seems,  is,  in  more  senses  than  one,. 
an  insoluble  enigma  Not  only  is  her  spirit  baflBing  and  elusive,  but 
her  origin  would  seem  miraculous.  She  first  appears  before  us  full- 
bom,  like  Athene  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  and  we  cannot  feel  quite 
at  home  with  her  imtil  we  know  something  of  her  antecedents.  What 
is  the  prolegomenon  to  that  brilliant  fifth  century  before  Christr 
Dark  ages,  grim  stories  of  tyrants,  and,  earlier  still,  of  shifting  tribes 
and  dim  groping  peoples.  Were  this  all,  we  might  acquiesce,  and 
think  that  nature,  by  some  strange  alchemy  had  fused  these  \m- 
promising  materials  into  the  splendid  product  that  we  know.  "True^ 
evolution  is  at  fault,"  we  should  say,  '*  Here  is  a  people  that  has  spnmg 
from  darkness  into  light  at  a  bound.  We  see  it  happening  and  must 
accept  the  fact."  But  this  is  not  all.  Greece  herself  modestly  points,^ 
if  not  to  a  pedigree,  at  least  to  memories  of  her  parentage.  "There 
are  traditions  current,"  she  says,  "of  a  great  civilization  which  pre- 
ceded me.    And  there  are  certain  Homeric  poems  which  tell  of  it," 

Yet,  these,  unfortunately,  do  not  carry  us  much  further.  Homer 
is  circumstantial  enough,  but  how  can  we  fit  his  golden  palaces  and 
refined  men  and  queenly  women  into  the  dark  centuries  that  preceded 
the  dawn?  What  are  these  broken  lights  that  peer  through  the 
gloom  of  early  Greece?  Do  they  really  tell  of  a  vanished  civilization,. 
or  are  they  reflections  from  a  later  glory,  a  projecting  backwards 
of  Hellenic  ideals?  Until  thirty  years  ago  no  man  could  tell.  All 
we  could  do  was  to  go  to  our  libraries  and  strive  to  piece  together 
the  legends,  and  to  make  Homer  tell  his  own  tale,  without  any  possi- 
bility of  checking  it.  The  result,  as  seen  for  instance  in  the  third 
volume  of  Grote,  was  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

But  at  last  Providence  raised  up  a  child-like  enthusiast  named 
Heinrich  Schliemann,  who,  most  fortunately,  was  foolish  enough  to 
believe  every  word  that  Homer  wrote.  For  him  the  Iliad  was  a  sober 
chronicle  of  fact,  and  the  Odyssey  a  Baedeker.  "Homer,"  he  said  in 
effect,  "talks  of  golden  cities  and  buried  kings.  They  must  be  there. 
Let  us  read  no  more  books  but  go  and  dig." 

This  prepossession  of  SchUemann's  was  no  passing  whim.  It 
was  part  of  the  man.  Few  stories  in  the  annals  of  archeology  are 
more  interesting  than  his,  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  recall  a  few 
points  in  it. 
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His  earliest  years  (he  was  born  in  1822,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin) 

ivere  passed  in  an  atmosphere  of  romance.    He  delighted  in  l^ends, 

and  his  earliest  enthusiasm  was  excited  by  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Troy. 

At  the  age  of  seven  he  had  a  passionate  desire  to  visit  the  city  of  Priam. 

His  playmates  did  not  share  his  enthusiasm,  and  his  only  sympathiser 

was  a  little  girl  of  his  own  age,  one  Minna  Meincke,  who  promised  to 

marry  him  one  day  and  help  him  to  discover  Troy.    As  a  matter  of 

fact,  when,  nearly  twenty  years  later,  he  was  in  a  position  to  offer 

her  his  hand,  he  foimd  that  Minna  had  married  another.    When  he 

was  fom*teen,  family  misfortunes  compelled  him  to  become  a  groc^'s 

assistant.    Yet  it  was  in  these  impromising  circimistances  that  his 

passion  for  the  language  of  Homer  was  first  aroused.    A  miller's  man 

who  had  taken  to  drink  and  come  down  in  the  world,  walked  into 

the  shop  one  day  and  proceeded  to  recite  a  himdred  lines  of  the  Homer 

which  he  had  learned  in  better  days,  "observing  the  rjrthmic cadence 

of  the  verses." 

"Although  I  did  not  understand  a  syllable,  the  melodious  sound  of 
the  words  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me,  and  I  wept  bitter  tears  over 
my  unhappy  fate.  Three  times  over  did  I  get  him  to  repeat  to  me 
those  divine  verses,  rewarding  his  trouble  with  three  glasses  of  whiskey, 
which  I  bought  with  the  few  pence  that  made  up  my  whole  wealth. 
From  that  moment  I  never  ceased  to  pray  God  that  by  His  grace  I 
might  yet  have  the  happiness  of  learning  Greek." 

The  next  years  are  a  record  of  illness  and  destitution.  He  be- 
comes a  cabin-boy,  is  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  enters 
service  as  an  errand-boy  in  a  Dutch  warehouse.  He  now  proceeds  to 
educate  himself,  and  learns  English  and  French  in  a  twelvemonth; 
then  Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian  and  Portuguese  in  the  incredibly  short 
space  of  six  weeks  each.  Then  we  find  him  in  Russia  as  a  commercial 
agent.  "  He  finally  founds  a  mercantile  house  of  his  own,  and,  owing 
to  his  superb  talent  for  organization,  creates  an  important  business. 
By  the  year  1863  he  finds  himself  possessed  of  a  fortune  which  enables 
him  to  abandon  commerce  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  work  of 
archeology. 

The  great  work  of  his  life,  the  excavation  of  Troy,  was  not  begun 
until  the  year  1870.  In  the  face  of  the  best  archeologists  of  the  day, 
he  decided  that  the  ancient  city  must  stand  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik, 
rather  than  near  Bunarbashi,  further  inland.  The  event  showed 
him  to  be  right.  After  many  months  of  patient  labor,  and  in  spite 
of  a  most  overwhelming  difficulty,  he  at  last  penetrated  through  the 
various  layers  of  superincumbent  cities,  and  found  the  ancient  walls, 
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the  great  gate,  and  the  countless  gold  ornaments  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  Priam's  Troy.  With  regard  to  the  gold  ornaments  (the  great 
treasure)  his  method  of  procedure  was  characteristically  direct.  Ob- 
serving one  morning  a  faint  glimmer  of  gold  amid  the  excavations 
which  were  being  conducted,  he  promptly  ordered  all  the  workmen 
ofif  to  their  breakfast,  and  began  to  investigate  on  his  own  account 
with  a  large  knife.  His  wife  came  to  his  assistance,  and  together  they 
carried  off  the  treas\u*e  in  her  shawl.  He  thus  evaded  his  compact 
with  the  Turkish  government,  according  to  which  half  of  any  such 
find  was  to  be  surrendered  to  the  authorities.  The  treasure  is  now 
safely  housed  in  the  museum  at  Berlin.  Dr.  Schliemann's  comments 
on  the  whole  transaction  are  delightfully  naive.  He  had  no  more 
misgivings  than  had  Aladdin.  The  treasure  was  saved  to  science- 
That  was  all!  The  Turkish  Government,  however,  did  not  view  the 
matter  in  the  same  spirit  of  scientific  detachment.  Schliemann  had 
to  pay  10,000  francs  as  compensation.  And  although  he  sent  five 
times  this  sum  as  a  douceur  to  the  Ministry  at  C!onstantinople,  he  found 
his  work  henceforth  much  hampered  by  the  authorities. 

This  was  not  the  only  way  in  which  his  naivete  proved  an  obstacle 
to  the  recognition  of  his  great  work.  With  child-like  enthusiasm  he 
persisted  in  giving  Homeric  names  to  his  discoveries.  His  gold  find 
was  "Priam's  Treasure,"  his  entrance  the  "Skaian  Gate,"  his  largest 
building  was  "Priam's  Palace."  Archeologists  replied  with  a  peal 
of  Homeric  laughter,  and  the  science  of  the  spade  fell  into  some  dis-^ 
repute. 

In  1876  Dr.  Schliemann,  for  whom  Hissarlik  was  now  too  hot,, 
began  to  dig  for  Agamemnon  within  the  fortress  of  Mycenae.  Here 
again  archeology  was  against  him.  The  graves  of  the  house  of  Atreus,. 
if  anywhere,  he  was  told,  would  be  outside  the  citadel.  For  answer 
he  unearthed  the  five  rock-hewn  graves,  containing  a  number  of 
corpses  literally  smothered  in  gold  ornaments.  Millionaire  as  he  was,, 
he  had  probably  never  before  seen  so  much  gold  together.  Gold 
goblets  weighing  four  pounds,  masks  and  breast-plates,  diadems  and 
bracelets  of  the  same  material,  to  say  nothing  of  ivory,  alabaster,. 
bronze  and  silver, — all  these  may  be  seen  in  the  Athens  Polytechnicon 
to-day.  A  telegram  from  this  Kaiser  of  archeology  bore  the  message  to 
King  George  of  Greece,  and  reported  that  he  had  found  "Agamemnon."* 

As  usual  the  discovery  raised  more  questions  than  it  answered. 
When  Schliemann,  the  following  year,  gave  his  account  of  all  this 
to  the  world  in  his  volume  entitled  Mycenae^  a  furious  discussion 
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began  to  rage.  The  German,  as  usual,  seized  upon  minute  points  ot 
seeming  connection  between  tradition  and  his  discoveries.  Was  not 
the  "half  shut  eye"  of  one  of  his  male  corpses  (doubtless  Agamemnon) 
due  to  the  indecent  haste  with  which  Cl3rtemnestra  had  him  interred? 
Mr.  Gladstone  (who  contributed  the  preface  to  the  English  edition 
of  the  work)  was  even  more  circmnstantial  than  Schliemann,  and 
transformed  conjectures  into  certainties  in  a  manner  familiar  to  readers 
of  his  Homeric  lucubrations.  But  the  world  was  imconvinced,  and 
the  facial  contortion  of  the  corpse  in  question  (due  after  all  to  the 
collapse  of  the  grave-roof)  was  assumed  by  archeologists  also,  whenever 
the  subject  was  mentioned.  Yet  sober  critics  to-day  will  allow  that 
these  graves  are  probably  the  very  ones  described  by  Pausanias; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  the  graves  attributed  by  antiquity  to  the  house 
of  Atreus. 

These,  however,  are  academic  questions.  Of  far  more  general 
interest  was  the  broad  fact  that  here  was  evidence  for  an  early  civili- 
zation of  which  the  world  had  known  nothing.  Here  was  a  beginning 
to  Greece,  and,  in  some  sort,  to  Europe.  For  the  objects  rescued 
from  the  graves  at  Mycenae  were  quite  imlike  ansrthing  else  with  which 
archeologists  were  then  familiar.  This  fact  was  clearly  pointed  out 
at  the  time  by  Charles  Newton,  whose  essay  on  the  subject  is  stiD 
worth  reading,  though  it  scarcely  does- justice  to  the  imdoubted  artistie 
merits  of  many  of  the  new  treasures. 

Efforts  were  of  course  made  to  find  a  lineage  for  these  strange 
products.  Stephani,  a  Russian  archeologist,  regarded  them  as  Gothic 
work  of  the  Third  Century  A.  D.  Others  whispered  Byzantine. 
But  we  may  reserve  our  consideration  of  the  artistic  importance  of 
these  finds  until  we  have  seen  something  of  the  discoveries  which 
followed. 

When  once  the  experts  had  been  put,  so  to  say,  on  the  scent, 
certain  other  unconsidered  trifles  in  the  way  of  previous  archeological 
finds  began  to  have  a  new  interest.  The  next  field  of  excavation 
was  the  basement  of  the  British  Museum.  There,  accumulating  dis- 
honoured dust,  were  a  number  of  objects  which  had  been  presented 
by  Mr.  Ruskin.  They  had  been  found  by  Mr.  (later  Sir)  Alfred  Bili- 
otti  in  1868,  at  lalysos  in  Rhodes,  but  had  been  relegated  to  the  cellars 
seemingly  because  they  were  so  indecently  abnormal.  No  self-respecting 
pottery  with  any  creditable  antecedents  would,  it  was  thought, 
indulge  in  the  reckless  polypes  and  fantastic  algae  which  formed  the 
decorations  of  these  embarrassing  aliens.    But  with  the    discoveries 
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of  Schliemann  came  a  day  of  deliverance.  The  vases  were  seen  to 
connect  with  a  very  early  and  remarkable  civilization,  and  they  were 
installed  with  honor  in  the  First  Vase  Room,  where  they  may  now 
be  admired. 

Henceforward  the  pace  became  hot,  Schliemann  himself  remaining 
foremost  in  the  field.  Together  with  Dr.  Dorpfeld  he  excavated  at 
Tiryns,  and  unearthed  a  palace  of  which  we  shall  presently  have  to 
speak.  Dr.  Diimmler  (1886)  went,  spade  in  hand  and  Thucydides 
in  pocket,  to  the  Cyclades,  bent  on  showing  that  (as  Ross  had  insisted 
forty  years  earlier)  the  Carians  were  to  be  credited  with  the  making 
of  the  earliest  Aegean  civilization — a  supposition  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  has  since  been  rendered  quite  imtenable.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  Mycenae  was  more  or  less  typical  of  a  very  wide  and  ancient  civ- 
ilization, and  so,  by  an  unfortunate  accident,  the  name  'Mycenaean' 
came  to  be  given  to  the  whole  type  of  products,  of  which  in  fact  the 
finds  at  Mycenae  itself  were  a  somewhat  provincial  variation. 

Remains  conforming  more  or  less  to  the  new  type  were  found 
all  over  Greece,  and  northwards  into  Central  Europe.  Egypt  and 
Libya  on  the  south,  the  Palestine  coast  to  the  east,  and  even  western 
Italy  and  Sicily  brought  plentiful  evidence  in  the  same  direction. 
It  would  take  us  too  long  even  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  sites 
involved.  We  must  be  content  to  select  a  few  items  from  it  which  are 
for  various  reasons  specially  significant. 

Attica  has  proved  especially  rich  in  Mycenaean  finds.  At  Menidi 
we  are  fortimate  enough  to  find  a  continuous  series  of  pottery  ranging 
from  true  Mycenaean  to  the  familiar  red  and  black  figured  vases  of 
classical  times.  Thoricus,  again,  connects  the  late  Mycenaean  with 
its  earlier  monochrome  prototypes. 

The  Peloponnesus,  too,  is  well  represented.  At  Vaphio  a  bee- 
hive tomb  was  excavated  in  1889,  showing  a  dromos  or  approach  nearly 
a  himdred  feet  long,  and  containing  a  gold  treasure  which  included 
the  beautiful  cups  figured  in  so  many  school-books.  These  cups 
(exact  replicas  of  which  may  be  seen  in  an  Oxford  jeweler's  window) 
represent  scenes  from  a  wild  bull  hunt,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
naturalistic  strength  of  treatment,  which  marks  them  off  at  once 
from  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  workmanship.  They  show,  too,  a  curious 
convention  in  the  matter  of  perspective,  — a  kind  of  combination  of 
elevation  and  plan.  Thus  the  bull  which  would  appear  to  stand  on 
its  head  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  merely  facing  the  observer;  while 
the  distant  rocks  are  represented  as  hanging  from  the  sky. 
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In  Arcadia  little  has  been  found.  Hence  it  would  seem  difficult 
to  identify  the  Mycenaean  people  with  the  Pelasgians,  as  Prof.  Ridge- 
way  would  have  us  do.  For  the  tradition  which  makes  the  Arcadians 
to  be  pure  Pelasgians  is  probably  correct. 

Aegina  is  interesting  as  the  scene  of  another  piece  of  archeological 
sleight-of-hand,  similar  to  that  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  performed 
by  Schliemann  at  Hissarlik.  Visitors  to  the  British  Museum  will  find 
in  the  gold  room  a  fine  treasure  which  includes  necklaces,  diadems 
and  rings,  taken  from  a  very  late  Mycenaean  necropolis,  explored 
some  fifteen  years  ago.  Besides  some  excellent  Mycenaean  work,  it 
contains  articles  showing  Egyptian  influences,  about  which  something 
will  be  said  presently. 

In  Boeotia  we  have  the  great  Orchomenos  tomb,  excavated  by 
Schliemann  in  1880,  with  its  fifteen  foot  lintel-block  still  in  situ.  The 
tomb  was  known  of  old  as  the  "Treasury  of  Minyas."  Pausanias 
(in  whose  time  the  iholos  was  evidently  open)  calls  it  "not  a  whit 
less  wonderful  than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt."  The  beautiful  schist 
ceiling  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  known  Egyptian  work. 

The  Islands  have  yielded  remarkably  valuable  treasiu-es,  far 
too  numerous  to  be  specified  here.  The  graves  in  many  of  them  show 
evidence  of  a  civilization  which,  as  Dr.  Tsountas  tells  us,  is  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  in  its  fullest  development  from  the  Mycenaean. 
Melos  has  been  the  scene  of  remarkably  successful  explorations 'con- 
ducted by  the  British  School  at  Athens.  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  the  then 
director,  began  to  excavate  at  Phylakopi  in  1896,  and  the  results  of 
the  next  few  years*  work  were  described  in  a  handsome  volume  pub- 
lished in  1904.  Four  superincumbent  settlements  were  found,  the 
earliest  going  back  to  the  very  primitive  times  of  rough  incised  pottery. 
Then  appear  regular  buildings  with  plastered  walls  and  stone  thres- 
holds and  potteries  painted  a  lustrous  black.  City  walls  appear  at 
the  third  stage  with  painting  on  stucco  and  a  naturalistic  art  treat- 
ment. Here  we  find  the  beautiful  fresco  representing  flying  fish 
(bliie,  yellow  and  black  on  a  pale  ground)  executed  with  a  dehcacy 
and  elusiveness  which  reminds  us  of  Japanese  work.  The  work  of 
this  period  would  appear  to  be  genuine  Melian.  It  is  not  till  the 
fourth  stage  is  reached  that  we  get  late  Mycenaean  work  imported 
from  abroad  and  driving  out  the  native  fabrics.  We  are  thus  carried 
back  from  late  Mycenaean  to  a  very  early  Cycladic  civihzation.  As 
we  shall  see,  Knossos  was  to  carry  back  the  story  to  still  earlier  times. 
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and  to  give  points  in  the  matter  of  antiquity  even  to  the  lowest  strata, 
of  Hissarlik. 

The  chief  importance  of  Melos  in  the  ancient  world  arose  from- 
its  practical  monopoly  of  obsidian, — a  volcanic  glass,  easily  flaked,,, 
and  hence  much  prized  by  a  people  with  primitive  resources  for  cutlery. 
It  gives  a  capital  edge,  and  is,  we  believe,  used  by  barbers  in  South 
America  to-day.  At  Melos  it  was  stocked  in  cellars  like  coal,  and 
exported  in  large  quantities  and  to  great  distances.  Obsidian,  certainly 
from  Melos,  is  found  almost  all  over  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The 
obsidian  found  in  pre-djmastic  Egypt,  may  possibly  have  the  same^ 
origin.  If  so,  Mediterranean  commerce  is  taken  back  some  fifty- 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

About  Thera  (the  "Beast  Island")  a  perfect  storm  of  contro 
versy  has  raged.  At  some  remote  period,  it  was  blown  to  pieces  by  a 
volcanic  eruption.  A  French  mission  under  M.  Fouqu6  was  sent- 
there  to  investigate  the  matter  in  1862.  Under  30  feet  of  pumice 
were  foimd  many  interesting  objects,  including  vases  of  a  form  which 
would  seem  to  be  transitional  between  the  primitive  Aegean  culture 
and  the  fully  developed  Mycenaean  age.  The  question  at  once  arises 
as  to  when  the  eruption  took  place.  M.  Fouqu6  puts  it  two  thousand 
years  before  our  era.  Mr.  Torr  and  others  dissent  with  vigor.  The 
question  is  not  hkely  to  be  settled  definitely,  geological  evidence  in 
such  matters  being  notoriously  unreliable.  >  ^ 

Cyprus  contributes  a  most  important  series  of  links  to  the  chain. 
Here  again  British  explorers  have  been  fortunate.  At  Enkomi  (near 
the  ancient  Salamis,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Teucer)  an  ox 
while  ploughing,  put  his  foot  into  a  Mycenaean  tomb.  Further  inves- 
tigations revealed  about  a  hundred  tombs.  Excavations  in  Cyprus^ 
published  by  the  British  Museum  in  1900  is  an  eminently  readable 
volume.  The  late  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Enkomi 
excavations,  there  delivers  himself  of  views  which,  if  accepted,  would 
result  in  the  complete  modification  of  generally  adopted  theories. 
The  facts  are  simply  these.  Mr.  Murray  found  a  number  of  objects 
at  Enkcmi  which  could  be  demonstrably  connected  with  eighth  or 
seventh  century  work  found  elsewhere.  Yet  these  objects  are  My- 
cenaean! Hence,  he  argued,  we  are  not  warranted  in  assuming  an 
earlier  date  for  the  Mycenaean  civilization  elsewhere.  With  this 
question  we  shall  deal  presently.  It  will  suffice  to  say  here  that  the 
comparatively  late  date  of  Mycenaean  objects  found  in  Cyprus  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  this  civilization  only  reached  the  island 
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at  a  late  period  of  its  development,  and  lingered  on  there  after  it 
had  practically  disappeared  elsewhere.  The  Dorian  incubus  never 
settled  on  Cyprus,  and  the  Mycenaean  imported  styles  ran  on  imtil 
they  were  corrupted  into  the  strange  MischkvUur  half  oriental,  half 
Greek,  which  has  been  such  a  puzzle  to  archeologists. 

Asia  Minor  is  curiously  destitute  of  Mycenaean  remains.  Not  so, 
however,  Syria,  where  we  find  genuine  importations  side  by  side 
with  the  botched  spirals  and  clumsy  forms  which  tell  of  native  imi- 
tations. The  same  may  be  said,  in  the  opposite  direction,  of  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  where  we  find  daughter-schools  of  Mycenaean  art  as 
well  as  actual  Mycenaean  remains.  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  even  Spain 
show  a  similar  influence,  and  connections  have  been  found  with  early 
Libya. 

We  have  yet  to  speak  of  two  of  the  most  important  fields  of  My- 
cenaean exploration,  viz.  Egypt  and  Crete.  The  former  has  enabled 
us  to  construct  Mycenaean  chronology;  the  latter  has  supplied  some 
of  the  most  admirable  art  products  as  well  as  very  striking  evidence 
of  the  continuity  of  the  Mycenaean  tradition. 

When  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  first  announced  from  Egypt  that  he, 
too,  had  foimd  pottery  belonging  to  the  newly  discovered  type,  a 
fresh  stage  in  the  history  of  archeology  may  be  said  to  have  been 
reached.  The  Mycenaean  treasures,  like  dead  men,  had  told  no  tales. 
They  bore  no  direct  evidence  of  their  date  But  found  in  conjunction 
with  Egyptian  remains,  of  which  the  dates  were  ascertained  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  they  might  enable  us  to  reckon  the  periods  at 
which  they  were  made. 

And  so  the  event  has  proved.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  one  great  period  of  the  Mycenaean  development  corresponded 
mth  the  XVIIIth  Egyptian  dynasty  (c  1700  to  1400  B.  C).  Thus 
at  Tel-el-Amarna  (a  town  which  we  know  to  have  been  abandoned 
after  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty)  there  is  a  vast  rubbish-heap  some 
hundreds  of  feet  in  diameter  and  averaging  a  foot  deep.  It  probably 
contains  about  twenty  million  sherds.  Scattered  among  these  have 
been  found  over  tMrteen  hundred  pieces  of  Aegean  pottery,  about 
a  hundred  of  which  bear  an  actual  date.  Another  striking  piece  of 
evidence  is  that  afforded  by  the  famous  Rekhmara  tomb  (Tothmes 
III,  c.  1600  B.  C.)  where  we  find  unmistakable  representations  of 
Mycenaean  objects  brought  as  tribute  by  *Hhe  nobles  of  Keftiu  and 
the  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  very  green. '^  Scarabs,  again,  of  Amen- 
hotep  III  and  his  wife  Thii  have  been  found  at  lalysos  and  Mycenae 
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respectively.  And  so  of  numerous  other  correspondences.  For  this 
date  then  the  evidence  is  overwhelming.  It  represents  a  somewhat 
decadent  stage  of  Mycenaean  art. 

Another  Egyptian  dynasty  also  closely  connected  with  the  My- 
cenaean civiUzation  is  the  Xllth  (c.  2500  B.  C.)  as  we  may  see  at 
Kahun  and  elsewhere.  Before  this  the  evidence  is  less  satisfactory. 
Certain  objects  at  Knossos  would  appear  to  take  us  back  to  the  IVth 
Dynasty,  and  Mr.  Petrie  has  found  vase  fragments  which  certainly 
belong  to  the  1st  Djmasty  (4600  B.  C),  and  which  are,  he  contends, 
of  imdoubted  Aegean  manufacture,  though  we  think  it  possible  that 
they  may  be  referred  to  Syria.  Passing  now  to  later  times  we  find 
Mycenaean  objects  which  may  be  correlated  with  all  the  Djmasties 
from  the  XVIIIth  to  the  XXVth,— thus  brmgmg  us  to  the  year  700 
B.  C.  (the  Cyprian  evidence  proving  especially  valuable  for  the  later 
years)  and  connecting  us  with  a  series  of  datable  Dipylon  vases. 

We  have  to  conclude  that  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
intercourse  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Mycenaeans,  especially 
at  certain  periods.  Dr.  Evans  contends  that  a  direct  sea  route  between 
Egypt  and  Crete  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty.  Others 
think  that  conmiimication  must  have  been  effected  by  coasting.  What 
is  certain  is  that  the  Mycenaeans  were  not  merely  importers  of  Egyptian 
goods,  or  slavish  copyists  of  Egjrptian  models.  The  Aegean  civiUza- 
tion was  vigorous  enough  to  assimilate  all  that  it  took. 

The  last  page  of  this  record  of  discovery  has  been  nearly  as  ex- 
citing as  the  first.  It  was  in  1900  that  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  purchased 
land  at  Knossos  in  Crete,  attracted  thither  by  the  find  of  some  steatite 
bead-seals  with  linear  characters.  By  degrees  a  great  palace  came 
to  hght,  and  every  year  since  then  has  brought  its  revelations.  We 
have  yet  to  wait  for  Mr.  Evans'  book  on  the  subject,  but  he  has  already 
given  a  full  description  of  his  finds  year  by  year  in  the  "  Annals  of 
the  British  School  at  Athens,"  and  elsewhere.  His  lectures,  delivered 
from  to  time  time  at  Oxford,  in  which  he  has  narrated  the  progress 
of  his  work,  and  illustrated  it  by  lantern  slides,  awakened  an  amoimt 
of  interest  in  the  University  which  will  long  be  remembered.  The 
general  results  are  beginning  to  filter  into  school-books  and  manuals 
and  there  is  no  need  to  summarise  them  here.  It  will  be  enough  to 
select  a  few  features  which  may  illustrate  the  connection  of  this  strange 
civilization  with  historic  Greece,  and  thus  with  ourselves. 

And  first  as  to  the  general  miity  of  these  Knossian  finds.  Taken 
in  conjunction  with  discoveries  elsewhere  they  cover  an  immensely 
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long  period  of  artistic  development,  and  show  how,  out  of  the  primitive 
ciiltm*e  common  to  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  and  far  beyond 
it,  there  developed  in  the  Aegean  basin  alone  highly  elaborate  and 
specialised  forms  of  workmanship.  We  are  able  to  trace,  with  the 
ascending  strata,  the  progress  from  the  sun-baked  and  entirely  imdec- 
orated  mud-pie  to  the  most  gorgeously  coloured  and  gracefully  shaped 
vase.  We  begin  in  the  lowest  strata  at  Knossos  with  neolithic  deposits, 
anterior  to  the  influence  of  metal  shapes  or  other  cyladic  features. 
At  this  stage  we  find  no  walls  at  all.  We  are  taken  on  without  a 
break  to  the  sub-neolithic  deposits  and  here  find,  for  the  first  time^ 
a  correspondence  with  early  Cycladic  ceramics,  viz.  the  chalk-filled 
incisions  on  a  dark  hand-polished  ground,  and  also  typical  early 
metallic  forms.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  Crete  takes  us  much 
fiu-ther  back  than  do  even  the  lowest  strata  at  Hissarlik  and  that 
the  Aegean  civilization  was  created  by  native  neolithic  people,  and 
not  by  immigrants  from  Caria,  as  Thucydides  has  led  some  to  suppose. 
The  excavations  of  Messrs.  Myres  and  Paton  have  left  no  doubt  on 
the  latter  score.  Caria  has  nothing  of  importance  to  show  for  itself 
before  the  seventh  century  B.  C.  The  Carian  thalattocracy  succeeded 
the  Mycenaean,  and  itself  disappeared  during  the  later  part  of  the 
sixth  century.  Its  historical  importance  in  the  Ionic  revolt  and  the 
Delian  League,  together  with  Thucydides'  vague  statements  about 
the  contents  of  the  Delian  graves  have  sadly  misled  archologists. 
It  is  now  clear  that  the  Carians  were  responsible  neither  for  the  early 
Aegean  nor  for  the  later  Mycenaean  civilization. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  development  of  pottery  forms  in 
these  early  days.  The  artist,  as  we  have  said,  begins  with  mere 
scratches.  For  these  he  sometimes  substitutes  strips  of  clay  which 
he  works  on  as  ornament.  Early  attempts  at  spirals  take  the  form 
of  rude  concentric  circles.^  He  tries  his  hand  at  marble,  too,  but 
works  under  the  influence  of  pottery  forms  at  which  he  is  gradually 
becoming  expert.  Indeed,  few  peoples  have  known  better  than  those 
old  Greek  workmen  what  are  the  possibilities  of  clay.  Their  vessels 
combine  qualities  which  are  often  sadly  to  seek  in  the  modern  milk- 
jug.  They  stand  firmly,  hang  gracefully,  and  pour  out  without 
spilling.    They  contain  the  maximum  of  capacity  with  the  minimum 

^It  has  been  thought  until  lately  that  the  spiral  form  was  derived  from  Egypt ^ 
where  it  is  found  in  great  abundance  during  the  XII  dynasty.  It  is  now  probable 
that  we  should  look  in  the  direction  of  Butmir,  and  some  interesting  evidence  from. 
South  Russia  is  adduced  by  Mr.  Evans. 
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of  weight.  This  last  feature  has  given  rise  to  a  curious  delusion. 
It  was  long  thought  that  the  clay  of  which  they  were  made  was  of  a 
specially  hght  weight.  This  is  not  the  case.  But  the  vessels  have  a 
bulgy  look  and  suggest  the  idea  that  they  must  be  full  of  liquid.  We 
consequently  expect  to  find  them  heavy  when  we  lift  them  up,  and 
om*  muscular  association  misleads  us  into  saying  that  they  are  made 
of  a  hght  clay. 

The  next  step  in  development  is  the  advent  of  the  potter's  wheel. 
A  revolution  of  forms  now  takes  place;  and  we  get  synmietry  about 
an  axis.  The  comfortable  and  convenient  shapes  of  the  homely 
old  vessels  now  disappear,  as  usual,  with  the  progress  of  mechanical 
contrivance.  A  third  advance  is  the  application  of  paint,  the  vari- 
eties of  which  would  fill  a  volume.  We  can  do  no  more  than  select 
a  few  examples,   typical  of  different  stages. 

Strikingly  beautiful  is  the  Kamares  ware,  named  after  a  cave 
in  Crete,  but  foimd  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  This  is  the  old 
common  Cretan  ware,  later  driven  out  by  the  Mycenaean  properly 
so  called.  Its  makers  are  evidently  familiar  with  metal-working, 
as  appears  from  their  treatment  of  both  form  and  design,  the  latter 
being  executed  in  a  dull  powdery  white  or  red  on  a  black  glaze  back- 
ground. These  vases  are  often  as  thin  as  egg-shell,  and  some  of 
them  anticipate  the  later  Mycenaean  forms,  and  furnish  another 
proof  of  the  \mity  which  pervades  the  whole  series. 

At  the  west  court  of  the  palace  Mr.  Evans  foimd  an  extraor- 
dinarily interesting  series  of  pottery  forms.  By  careful  comparison 
with  other  finds  we  are  able  to  classify  the  various  strata.  At  the 
bottom  we  have  some  six  metres  of  neolithic  remains.  Above  these 
we  may  mark  half  a  dozen  distinct  steps  of  development,  ell  coming 
under  the  generic  name  of  Minoan,  and  including  some  remarkably 
handsome  types.  We  see  enormous  pithoi  which  might  have  served 
to  conceal  the  forty  thieves.  Some  of  the  polychrome  work  of  this 
period  is  incredibly  beautiful.  We  find  a  fresh  and  sympathetic 
naturalism  here  which  will  attract  many  minds  far  more  than  do 
the  products  of  classical  Greece.    Their  appeal  is  direct. 

The  Mycenaean  style,  properly  so  called,  is  marked  by  a  lustrous 
glaze  not  to  be  found  outside  the  Mediterranean  area.  Here  again 
there  are  subdivisions  with  which  we  shall  not  trouble  the  reader. 
"The  point  to  notice  is  that  it  grows  out  of  the  Minoan,  and  in  its  turn, 
has  connections  with  the  Dipylon  period,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  famous 
Warrior  vase,  figured  in  so  many  school-books,  and  dear  to  the  juvenile 
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reader  by  reason  of  the  exaggerated  noses  of  the  warriors  thereon 
depicted.  By  this  time  we  are  within  shouting  distance  of  early 
Hellas. 

The  points,  then,  to  notice  are  first  the  continuous  evolution 
of  the  whole  series,  and  secondly  the  realism  and  vigor  which  char- 
acterizes it,  especially  at  the  Minoan  stage,  thus  marking  it  oflf  from 
the  products  of  the  Egyptian  or  the  eastern  mind.  We  are  eye  to 
eye  with  the  artist  always  and  never  feel  baffled.  The  roots  of  Eu- 
ropean   art,    we   feel,    are   here. 

Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that,  if  we  isolate  an  earlier  step  of  this 
development  and  confront  it  with  the  art  of  Classical  Greece,  we  are 
struck  by  the  dissimilarity.  It  is  only  when  we  take  a  general  view 
of  the  whole  series  that  we  grasp  its  essential  unity.  The  fact  is  that 
we  are  now  called  upon  to  give  a  considerable  extension  to  our  con- 
notation of  the  term  "Greek  art.''  Hitherto  we  have  been  tempted 
to  reject  as  un-Greek  anything  that  did  not  conform  to  the  highly 
elaborate  classical  canons.  Hence  it  is  not  siu-prising  that  when 
isolated  specimens  of  Mycenaean  art  were  first  discovered,  they  were 
ruled  out  of  court  and  dubbed  Phenician,  Carian,  Byzantine  as  the 
case  might  be. 

We  now  have  to  remember  that  the  classical  canons  refer  only 
to  a  small  and  highly  specialized  section  of  Greek  art — to  a  time  when, 
by  a  singular  combination  of  circumstances,  a  dozen  difiFerent  in- 
fluences combined  to  produce  a  single  type, — ^a  type  of  singular  value, 
it  is  true,  but  still  a  narrow  type,  highly  idealized  and,  to  Philistine 
ways  of  thinking,  somewhat  chilling.  Certain  elements  were  left 
out  in  this  classical  mixture  for  which  some  of  us  have  a  sneaking 
preference.  .  Thus  Mr.  Chesterton  complains  that  "  the  conception 
of  physical  beauty  has  been  narrowed  down  to  mean  a  certain  kind 
of  physical  beauty  which  no  more  exhausts  the  possibilities  of  external 
attractiveness  than  the  respectability  of  a  Clapham  builder  exhausts 
the  possibilities  of  moral  attractiveness."  ''It  is  extraordinary," 
he  observes,  "to  watch  the  gradual  emasculation  of  the  monsters 
of  Greek  myth  imder  the  pestilent  influence  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere. 
The  chimsera  was  a  creature  of  whom  any  healthy  minded  people 
would  have  been  proud:  but  when  we  see  it  in  Greek  pictures  we 
feel  inclined  to  tie  a  ribbon  round  its  neck  and  give  it  a  saucer  of 
milk." 

Mr.  Chesterton  would  be  reassured  if  he  would  study  some  My- 
cenaean types.    We  recommend  the  eerie  decorations  of  the  lalysos 
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vatee,  cr  the  tiuculent  bulls  of  the  Mycenaean  artists.  For  an 
unidealized  type  of  physical  beauty  he  may  study  the  frescoes  of 
Mycenaean  ladies,  dressed  in  Parisian  fashion  and  evidently  gos- 
siping with  all  the  abandon  of  the  Pioneer  Club. 

Indeed,  certain  features  of  this  early  civilisation  seem  to  be 
more  directly  related  to  ourselves  than  to  the  Classical  Greeks.  On 
looking  at  seme  of  their  spiral  work,  for  instance,  we  find  it  strangely 
familiar.  "Why,  it  is  simply  Keltic!"  we  cry.  And  so  it  may  be. 
For  a  branch  of  the  Keltic  stock  came,  during  the  course  of  its  wan- 
derings, into  contact  with  the  Illyrian  or  Venetic  culture,  itself  im- 
bued with  Mycenaean  tradition.  And  so  the  old  Greek  motives,  the 
returning  spiral,  the  triquetra  and  the  like,  passed  to  the  Belgae, 
and  thence  to  the  British  islands,  where,  being  imitated  by  native 
workmen,  they  became  part  of  our  own  tradition.  This  is  but  one 
example  of  the  way  in  which  our  civilisation  has  its  roots  in  an  Aegean 
culture  scores  of  centuries  old. 

We  might  know  considerably  more  of  this  extraordinary  people 
if  we  could  read  their  script.  Examples  of  it  are  abundant  enough. 
Knossos  produced  scores  of  clay  tablets  bearing  outlandish  charac- 
ters, some  of  them  resembling  fantastic  vegetables,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  engraved  seal-stones  and  the  like.  Moreover  we  distinguish 
two  varieties  of  script,  one  pictographic  and  the  other  linear.  The 
latter  again  is  subdivided  into  an  earlier  and  a  later  variety.  But 
here  our  knowledge  stops.  All  attempts  to  puzzle  out  the  scripts  have 
failed,  although  the  problem  has  been  approached  from  many  sides 
Kliige  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  connect  these  signs  with  the 
Greek  alphabet.  Hittite  offers  no  assistance;  Hieratic  Egyptian 
has  been  thought  to  be  more  suggestive.  We  must  hope  for  another 
Rosetta  stone. 

Mr.  Evans'  discoveries  illustrate  in  a  very  striking  manner  the 
value  and  methods  of  what  has  been  called  the  lesser  archeology,  or, 
as  Mr.  Hogarth  puts  it,  "the  science  of  the  treatment  of  the  material 
remains  of  the  human  past.''  It  cannot  give  us  history:  this  requires 
literary  documents.  But  it  can  supplement  history  to  a  very  re- 
markable extent.  Egyptian  remains  without  Manetho  are  compara- 
tively uninstructive :  but  Manetho  has  gained  much  additional  value 
from  the  study  of  the  remains.  We  need  not  discard  our  Thucydides 
for  potsherds,  but  our  potsherds  may  throw  much  light  on  Thucy- 
dides. In  the  present  case,  indeed,  one  side  of  the  equation  is  missing. 
We  have  no  Mycenaean  Manetho,  though  Homer,  as  we  shall  see, 
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brilliant  qualities  which  the  Homeric  heroes  admired.  He  loved  the 
visible  and  palpable,  and  disliked  a  mystery.  When  he  died  he  was 
put  in  a  spacious  chamber,  with  his  worldly  gear  all  about  him.  The 
body  was  clung  to  till  the  last. 

The  northerner  who  came  down  upon  him  was  supra-sensuous 
and  rugged.  His  old  men  dreamed  dreams  and  his  young  men  saw 
visions.  He  delighted  in  symbol,  in  geometric  art.  He  practised 
a  strict  askesis.  He  burned  his  dead,  despising  the  earthly  clay 
from  which  the  imprisoned  spirit  had  escaped.  Man  to  him  was 
above  nature.  Mr.  Patfer,  in  his  fascinating  essay  on  Lacedaimon, 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  Spartan  combined  with  his  austerity 
all  the  Athenian  sensibility  to  nature.  Had  this  been  the  case,  Plato 
need  not  have  written  his  Republic,  but  might  have  achieved  his 
purpose  by  transferring  the  Academy  to  Lacedaimon.  For  this  was 
just  Plato's  quest, — ^how  he  might  infuse  into  the  languishing  city- 
state  some  of  the  spiritual  viriUty  of  Dorianism.  He  saw  the  dango* 
of  the  Ionic  fluidity  and  versatiUty, — the  Heracleitean  flux  by  which 
public  Ufe  and  private  morality  were  disintegrating  in  Athens. 

This  double  strain  never  really  fused.  In  later  days  we  get 
Stoics  and  Epicureans  who,  though  they  often  end  in  substantial 
agreement,  start  from  opposite  premisses, — the  one  striving  to  be- 
above  nature,  the  other  eager  to  take  all  the  honey  that  nature  gives. 
It  has  persevered  still,  that  duel  of  North  and  South,  and  we  see  its 
antagonism  in  the  European  mind  to-day. 

We  left  Pericles  standing  upon  his  library  pediment  while  we 
offered  some  reflections  upon  the  archeology  of  early  Greece.  To 
Pericles  himself  all  these  discoveries  would  have  been  vastly  inter- 
esting; for  he,  poor  soul,  must  have  dismissed  as  Phenician  or  Cyclo- 
pean such  Mycenaean  remains  as  he  was  acquainted  with.  We  may 
imagine  that  his  first  thought  would  be  to  question  Homer  (also  on 
the  pediment)  and  to  ask  how  much  the  blind  poet  knew  of  all  this. 
Was  he  the  Walter  Scott  of  his  generation,  vividly  reconstructing 
a  romantic  past  which  he  had  never  seen,  but  of  which  the  traditions 
still  lingered?  Or  did  he  (as  Schliemann  thought)  actually  live  among 
the  surroundings  which  he  described? 

It  is  here,  perhaps,  that  the  controversial  battle  rages  most  fiercely. 
On  the  one  hand  there  are  many  striking  coincidences  between  the 
civilisation  uncovered  by  the  spade  and  that  described  by  Homer. 
Yet,  on  the  other,  there  would  seem  to  be  many  important  diver- 
gencies. 
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The  classical  Greeks  seem  to  have  regarded  Homer's  civilisation 
:as  very  similar  to  their  own.  On  their  vases  they  paint  Homeric 
heroes  arrayed  in  fifth  century  hoplite  armor.  This,  of  course, 
proves  nothing.  The  tendency  in  art  to  provide  the  ancients  with 
modem  accessories  is  imiversal.  We  need  not  go  beyond  the  stage- 
directions  of  Shakespeare  for  illijustrations. 

Now  if  we  take  a  glance  at  the  two  civilisations, — Mycenaean 
and  Hellenic, — ^we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  Homeric  period  belongs  to  the  former  rather  than  to  the  latter. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  geography.  The  centres  which 
were  important  in  Mycenaean  days  are  just  the  places  with  which 
Homer  was  familiar.  He  knows  of  towns  which  had  lost  their  impor- 
tance in  Hellenic  days,  such  as  Egyptian  Thebes  and  Boeotian  Or- 
chomenos.  He  says  little  or  nothing  of  places  which  only  became 
prominent  in  Hellenic  times, — ^Athens,  Boeotian  Thebes,  Hellenic 
Sicily,  Ionia.  He  makes  Miletus  a  Carian  town.  He  has  nothing 
to  say  about  the  Cyclades.  His  geography,  of  course,  presents  its 
difficulties,  (where,  for  instance,  is  his  Ithaca?)  but  if  it  corresponds 
to  any  known  stage  of  ethnic  distribution,  that  stage  is  the  Mycenaean. 

Or  again,  take  the  plan  of  the  conventional  and  hellenized  'Ho- 
meric' house  as  foimd,  say,  in  Sir  Richard  Jebb's  book  on  Homer, 
and  put  by  the  side  of  it  the  ground  plan  of  the  palaces  found  at  Hryns 
and  Mycenae.  Then  take  the  poems  and  see  how  the  story  of  Odysseus' 
revenge  on  the  suitors  will  work  out,  according  as  it  is  supposed  to 
take  place  in  the  one  type  of  dwelling  or  in  the  other.  The  present 
WTiter  can  testify  by  experience  to  the  excellent  training  in  method 
and  the  increased  interest  both  in  Homer  and  in  archeology  which 
may  be  afforded  to  a  class  of  young  students  by  such  an  experiment. 
It  will  be  foimd  that,  were  the  scenes  enacted  in  Professor  Jebb's 
house,  the  characters  would  have  to  perform  feats  resembling  that 
which  Mr.  Sam  Weller  very  reasonably  regarded  as  impossible,  namely 
direct  vision  through  Walls  and  staircases.  Mr.  J.  L.  Myres  has 
worked  out  the  whole  question  very  admirably  in  the  Journal  of  Hel- 
lenic Stvdies  (vol.  xx). 

We  might  illustrate  this  point  at  length  from  the  armor,  the 
dress,  the  art,  and  other  matters  wherein  striking  parallels  between 
the  Mycenaean  and  the  Homeric  civilisation  may  be  traced.  In 
two  points, — religion  and  the  disposal  of  the  dead, — we  find  serious 
divergencies  between  the  two.    These  divergencies  however  are  not 
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as  absolute  as  inight  be  supposed,  though  space  prevents  our  dis- 
cussmg  them  here. 

The  general  trend  of  the  evidence,  then,  would  seem  to  be  towards 
the  conclusion  that  the  Homeric  poems  were,  in  the  main  at  least, 
composed  within  a  few  generations  of  the  last  great  period  of  My- 
cenaean  civilisation.  It  was  still  possible,  when  these  poems  were 
written,  to  reconstruct  from  tradition  a  picture  of  the  culture  which 
knew  the  court-yard  house,  the  inlaid  metal-work,  the  big  shield, 
and  the  hke,  without  being  altogether  distracted  by  the  new  Dorian 
regime.  We  may  feel  fairly  confident  that  in  reading  om*  Homer 
we  are  reading  a  substantially  accurate  account  of  a  period  which 
marked  the  decline  of  a  long  civilisation. 

The  establishing  of  such  a  connexion  is  of  value  to  the  "lesser 
archeologist,"  for.  the  written  text  may  help  to  elucidate  or  to  sup- 
plement the  material  remains.  To  the  Homeric  student  the  interest 
is  even  greater,  for  he  may  now  reconstruct  Homeric  palace  and  gear 
and  furniture  with  far  greater  probability  than  formerly.  We  do 
not  now  think  of  Achilles'  shield  as  Flaxman  portrayed  it.  We 
have  seen  something  Uke  Nestor's  cup  with  the  doves  atop.  The 
Homeric  helmet  with  projecting  tubes  we  picture  from  the  Warrior 
vase.  Crete  gives  us  the  "mulberry  earrings,"  an  ornament  at  which 
oiu*  imagination  had  previously  boggled.  And  so  of  numerous  other 
instances  where  the  Homeric  student  is  enabled  to  focus  many  of  his 
pictures  after  a  walk  through  the  Athens  Museum. 

But  even  to  the  general  reader  who  is  neither  an  expert  arche- 
ologist  nor  a  minute  reader  of  the  text  of  Homer,  the  points  of  re- 
semblance between  the  results  of  spade  work  and  book  work  cannot 
fail  in  this  case  to  be  of  deep  interest.  The  material  remains  of  the 
men  who  made  Western  civilisation  have  now  been  imcovered :  and 
if  Homer  helps  us  to  interpret  these  remains,  then  we  are  at  once 
allowed  a  deeper  insight  into  those  fundamental  characteristics  which 
mark  us  off  from  Japanese  and  Jew.  We*  are  enabled  to  trace,  in 
some  sort,  the  workings  of  that  distinctive  type  of  mind  which  has 
elaborated  our  complex  civilisation.  We  may  see  our  institutions 
at  their  birth,  our  art  in  its  inception.  The  knowledge  thus  gained 
is  not  merely  interesting  as  a  piece  of  anthropology.  It  is  interesting 
and  vitally  important  as  a  condition  of  solidarity  and  progress.  It 
is  our  proper  study,  and  one  which  we  are  most  concerned  to  pursue. 
If  we  would  live  we  must  understand  ourselves :  and  we  cannot  under- 
stand ourselves  unless  we  see  how  we  began.    After  all,  cosmopoli- 
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tanism  is  not  life.  Cosmopolitanism  is  of  the  nature  of  the  boundless, 
the  formless,  whereas  life  is  always  sharply  defined.  To  be  cosmo- 
politan is  to  cultivate  a  n^ative  and  barren  spirit,  and  in  so  far  to  be 
narrow-minded.  TTie  broad-minded  man  is  the  man  who  studies 
his  limitations.  TTie  nation  which  endeavours  to  adopt  foreign  meth- 
ods without  reference  to  its  own  past  is  a  narrow-minded  nation. 
And  our  specific  type  of  Western  civilisation  as  a  whole  can  only 
realize  itself  by  attending  to  the  lines  along  which  it  has  already  de- 
ireloped. 

Charles  Plater. 


THE  DATE  OF  THE  EXODUS 
F.  Hugh  Pope,  O.  P. 

This  is  a  familiar  Biblical  problem,  and  is  often  said  to  be  quite- 
as  insoluble  as  the  details  of  the  route  adopted  by  the  Israelites  in 
their  migration  to  Canaan. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Bunsen  a  view  has  been  current  which 
now  finds  a  place  in  nearly  every  work  treating  of  the  subject.  Bun- 
sen  conjectured  that  Rameses  II  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression, 
and  his  son,  Merenptah,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  There  was 
certain  prima  fade  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view.  Rameses  was 
one  of  the  greatest  builders  amongst  the  Pharaohs,  and  hence,  would 
have  employed  the  corvie  on  a  large  scale;  he  also  reigned  an  ex- 
ceptionally long  time,  sixty-seven  years,  and  thus  fulfilled  the 
requirements  of  the  story  in  Exodus,  where  we  read  that  "after  a 
long  time  the  King  of  Egypt  died,"*  thus  enabling  Moses  to  return 
from  the  land  of  Madian,  w^here,  according  to  St.  Stephen  he  had 
sojourned  forty  years.  Two  subsequent  discoveries  tended  to  cor- 
roborate this  view.  In  1883,  M.  Naville  began  his  excavations  at 
Tell  el-Mashkuta,  and  found  that  the  name  of  the  place  had  originally 
been  Pi-Timi,  "the  abode  of  Tum,"  and  was  thus  to  be  identified 
with  the  Pithom  of  Exod.  i,  11  which  with  Ramesses  was  one  of  the 
"store-cities"  built  for  the  oppressor  by  the  Israelites. 

The  second  discovery  was  that  of  the  mummies  of  all  the  im- 
portant kings  of  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth  and  twentieth  dynasties: 
one  only  was  missing,  and  that  was  the  mummy  of  Merenptah.'  It 
was  felt  by  many  that  a  curious  confirmation  was  thus  afforded  of 
the  supposed  destruction  of  the  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea,  though  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  Bible  does  not  explicitly  state  that  the  Pharaoh 
himself  was  drowned.  Groff,  however,  believed  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery,  that  a  mummy  supposed  to  be  that  of  Akhenaten  or  Ameno- 
phis  IV,  was  really  that  of  Merenptah,  and  this  is  now,  we  beUeve, 
the  generally  accepted  view.' 

But  if  this  identification  of  Rameses  II  and  Merenptah  with  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  oppression  and  the  Exodus  respectively,  be  adopted, 

•Exodus  ii,  23. 

^Egypt  Explor.  Report  for  1897-8,  p.   18 

^Petrie,    History^    vol.    iii,    p.    104 
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t%  grave  chronological  difficulty  at  once  presents  itself.  The  nine- 
teenth dynasty  is  computed  to  have  lasted  from  approximately  B.  C. 
1328-1202,  and  Rameses  II  is  stated  to  have  reigned  from  1300-1234, 
and  his  son,  Merenptah,  from  1234-1214.  We  should  be  obliged 
then  to  put  the  Exodus  about  1230  B.  C.  But  the  BibUcal  scheme 
of  chronology  would  put  it  in  1491  B.  C.  Most  Egyptologists  dis- 
regard the  Biblical  chronology  and  decline  to  be  influenced  by  it  in 
-any  way,  and  this  is  quite  intelligible  when  it  is  a  question  of  a  few 
years  only.  Here,  however,  it  is  a  question  of  260  years,  and  con- 
sequently of  a  complete  dislocation,  not  merely  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  Biblical  chronology  up  to  Solomon's  reign,  but  also  of  the  main 
events  which  are  assigned  to  the  period  between  the  Exodus  and  the 
reign  of  Solomon.    It  becomes  impossible  to  fit  them  in. 

Three  possible  courses  are  open  to  us,  and  we  must  perforce 
choose  one.  (1)  We  may  Surrender  the  Biblical  chronology.  (2)  We 
may  refuse  to  pin  our  faith  to  the  dates  assigned  by  Eygptologists 
to  the  nineteenth  dynasty.  (3)  We  may  decline  to  see  in  Rameses 
and  Merenptah  the  Pharaohs  of  the  oppression  and  the  Exodus. 

We  shall  take  these  three  positions  in  order,  and  shall  endeavor 
to  show  that  (a)  the  Biblical  chronology  has  at  least  for  this  period, 
good  claims  to  be  considered  sound,  (b)  That  the  conmionly  ac- 
cepted Egyptian  chronology  though  also  probably  sound,  yet  needs  in 
places  considerable  modifications;  (c)  that  even  with  these  modi- 
fications the  dates  assigned  to  the  nineteenth  dynasty  are  irreconcil- 
able with  the  period  of  the  oppression  and  the  Exodus.  Finally, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  assign  a  likely  period  in  Egyptian  history  for 
the  events  described  in  the  last  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  the 
opening  portion  of  Exodus. 

The  question  of  Biblical  chronology  has  always  been  a  vexed 
one;  everybody  knows,  for  example,  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  text  to  make  the  two  series  of  kings  in  Judah  and 
Israel  dovetail  into  one  another.  No  one  questions  the  corrupted 
state  of  the  text  in  certain  places,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  Septuagint  and  the  Massoretic  text  have,  at  least  in  the  earlier 
portions,  independent  systems  of  dating.  But  even  after  all  such 
allowances  have  been  made,  we  think  we  can  give  good  ground  for 
holding  to  the  chronology  afforded  us  for  the  period  between  Solomon 
and  the  Exodus,  and  this  is  really  the  point  at  issiie. 

In  III  Kings  vi,  1,  we  find  the  emphatic  statement:  "And  it 
came  to  pass  in  the  four  hundred  and  eightieth  year  after  the  children 
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of  Israel  came  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reigir 
of  Solomon  over  Israel,  in  the  month  Zio  (the  same  is  the  second 
month),  he  began  to  build  a  house  to  the  Lord." 

The  statement  is  precise  and  detailed.  Have  we  any  reason  to 
question  it?  No  variants  are  recorded.*  Whatever  view  we  may 
hold  as  to  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  books  of  Kings  this  date 
will  remain  one  of  the  earliest  explicit  statements  we  have.  And 
it  is  corroborated  in  a  way  which  seems  to  compel  our  assent.  Jephte 
(Jud.  xi,  26),  £ays  that  Israel  has  been  in  possession  of  the  land  East 
of  Jordan  three  hundred  years;  in  other  words,  that  three  hundred 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Moses.  If  this  statement  and 
that  of  III  Kings  vi,  1  quoted  above  are  correct,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years  will  cover  the  period  between  Jephte  and  the  fourth  year 
of  Solomon's  reign.  Now  the  definite  periods  which  are  indicated 
during  that  time  are : 

Jephte 6  years Jud.  xii,  7. 

Abesan 7      "      "    xii  9. 

Ahialon 10      "      "    xii,  11. 

Abdon 8      ''      "    xii,  13. 

Apostasy 40      "       "    xiii,  2. 

Samson 20      "       "    xv,  20;  xvi,  31. 

Eli 40      ''      I  Sam.  iv,  18. 

Samuel (?)  30      "      "    "        vii,  2. 

Saul 

David 40      ''      II  Sam.  v,  4. 

Solomon 4      ''       Ill  Kings  vi,  1. 

This  means  205  years  exclusive  of  Saul,  to  whom  40  years  are 
allotted  in  Acts  xiii,  21,  thus  bringing  up  the  total  to  237  years.    With- 

*Critic8  have  expended  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  over  this  verse.  The  Septuagint 
has  misplaced  it  and  Wellhausen  (Die  Composition  des  Hexateuchs  und  der  his- 
torischen  Eticher  des  A.  T.,  1889.  p.  267)  takes  advantage  of  this  fact  to  ai^e  that 
it  is  the  work  of  a  later  editor.  He  supports  his  view  by  the  fact  that  in  this  verse 
a  different  word  Bnn  is  used  for  "month,"  whereas  in  w,  37-38,  which  he  with  the 
Septuagint  would  put  in  the  place  of  v.  1  of  the  Massoretic  text,  the  word  rn»  is 
used.  Others  v.  g.  Bertheau  and  Noeldeke,  argue  that  the  number  480  is  artificial 
and  really  made  up  of  40  multiplied  by  12,  viz.  ''twelve  generations."  Bumey 
(Notes  en  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  p.  60.  Oxford,  1903)  suggests  in 
all  seriousness  that  since  the  total  of  the  reign  of  the  kings  of  Judah  as  given  by  Ri> 
amounts  to  430  and  with  the  additional  50  (sic)  years  of  the  Exile  to  480,  the  com- 
pileis  endeavored  to  make  the  sum  of  the  years  between  the  Exodus  and  the  foun- 
dation of  the  temple  equal  to  the  total  of  years  between  the  latter  date  and  the  Res- 
toration.    The  ingenuity  is  amazing  and  so  is  the  criticism! 
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out  entering  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  precise  significance  of 
the  term  40  years  in  the  Bible,  where  it  undoubtedly  stands  at  times 
for  anything  above  20  years,*  it  is  not  difficult  to  bring  this  number 
down  approximately  to  the  figures  demanded  by  Jud.  xi,  26  and 
III  Kings  vi,  1.  Samuel  and  Saul  partly  coincided,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Samuel  and  EU.  It  is  highly  probable,  too,  that  some 
of  the  judges  were  contemporaneous.  But  what  is  of  importance 
for  us  to  note  is  that  nothing  leads  us  to  suppose  that  III  Kings  vi,  1 
errs  on  the  side  of  exaggeration.  Josephus*  makes  the  number  still 
larger,  and  S.  Paul,'  if  we  accept  the  reading  of  the  Cod,  Bezoe,  Gig. 
and  the  Syriac  text,  makes  the  period  of  the  Judges  cover  450  years 
approximately.  Yet  on  the  view  that  the  dates  assigned  by  Egyp- 
tologists are  correct,  and  that  Merenptah  was  really  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  Exodus,  we  should  have  to  reduce  the  period  of  the  Judges  to 
considerably  under  two  hundred  years. 

It  might  be  argued,  however,  that  it  is  rather  the  date  of  Solomon 
which  should  be  brought  lower.  But  this  we  cannot  do.  Up  till 
recent  years  the  chronological  data  of  the  Bible  had  to  rest  on  their 
own  intrinsic  probability,  but  thanks  to  modem  discoveries  they 
can  now  be  quite  satisfactorily  checked  at  certain  definite  points. 
According  to  IV  Kings  xvii  Samaria  was  besieged  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  the  date  of  its  capture  falls,  according  to  the  data  deducible  from 
the  text,  in  the  year  721  B.  C.  Again,  according  to  III  Kings  xiv,  25, 
Roboam  was  defeated  in  his  fifth  year  by  Sesac,  King  of  Egypt.  Here 
we  have  two  events  separated  from  each  other  by  a  distance  of  more 
than  two  centuries,  for  the  fifth  year  of  Roboam  would  be  970  B.  C. 
Now  both  these  dates  can  be  checked,  the  former  by  Assyrian  history, 
the  latter  by  Elgyptian.  If  these  two  extrinsic  sources  of  information 
<5orroborate  the  Bible  account,  it  follows  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Biblical  system  of  chronology  is  guaranteed,  and  in  the  second  place, 
that  Solomon's  reign  must  approximately,  at  least,  have  occurred  at 
the  time  commonly  assigned  to  it,  viz.  between  1015  and  975  B.  C. 

The  testimony  of  Assyriologists  regarding  the  date  of  the  fall 
of  Samaria  may  be  regarded  as  practically  unanimous.  It  coincided 
with  the  accession  of  Sargon,  who  succeeded  Salmaneser  IV.  This 
event  is  referred  by  all  to  the  year  722  or  721  B.  C.  In  George  Smith's 
Eponym  Canon  will  be  found  a  series  of  attempted  chronological 

*For  a  full  discussion  see  Sayce  Early  History  of  the  HdyrewB^  p.  450  ff. 
*AnliquU,  VIII,  iii,  1  and  X,  viii,  5. 
^Acts    xiii,    20. 
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schemes  put  forward  by  the  then  leading  Assyriologists,  and  though- 
they  all  differ  in  various  points,  they  all  agree  as  to  the  date  of  the- 
capture  of  Samaria  by  Sargon.  But  722-721  B.  C.  is  also  the  date- 
assigned  to  this  event  by  the  Bible. 

The  second  instance  mentioned  was  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  Sesac,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Roboam,  son  of  Solomon.  Sesac  is 
imanimously  accepted  as  Shashang,  the  first  king  of  the  twenty-^ 
second  dynasty,  for  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  is  Shishak.  This 
Pharaoh  has  left  us  a  record  of  his  invasion  of  Palestine.  On  the 
southern  wall  of  the  temple  of  Amen  at  Karnak  is  engraved  a  gigantic^ 
figure  of  Shishag  striking  his  foes;  a  list  follows  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  captured  towns  and  districts,  many  of  which  are  Palestinian.. 
Jerusalem  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  may  well  have  been  named  in  the 
portions  of  the  list  now  mutilated.' 

According  to  Petrie  the  twenty-second  dynasty  lasted  from 
about  952  to  749  B.  C.  Shishag  was  its  first  king,  and  Petrie  main- 
tains that  he  cannot  be  put  earlier  than  the  year  952.  The  Bible 
would  put  the  date  of  his  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  the  year  970,. 
B.  C.  Without  insisting  on  the  fact  that  the  Egyptologist's  dates 
are  by  no  means  certain,  we  claim  that  they  corroborate  very  fairly 
indeed  the  dates  assigned  by  the  Bible  to  Solomon  and  his  son  Roboam. 
Taking  this  in  conjunction  with  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Samaria,  we 
may  well  ask  why  we  should  deny  all  value  to  the  Biblical  declaration 
that  three  hundred  years  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Moses  and 
the  time  of  Jephte.  But  it  might  be  reasonably  argued  that  if  we 
use  the  dates  afforded  by  Egyptologists  to  confirm  the  BibUcal  dates,. 
we  ought  also  to  reverse  the  position  and  allow  that  the  BibUcal  dates 
confirm  those  arrived  at  by  Egyptologists.  This  is  perfectly  reason- 
able, but  it  is  always  hard  to  understand  why  the  assumption  that 
the  Bible  is  an  inspired  book  challenging  disproof  should  make  scientific 
investigators  so  often  forget  that  it  is  also  a  literary  monument,  and 
that  its  value  as  such  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  monuments  and  in- 
scriptions. When  the  Bible  and  the  monuments  corroborate  each 
other  their  mutual  testimony  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  truth  of 
their  statements,  but  when  the  monuments  contradict  the  Bible, 
we  should  not  at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bible  is  wrong. 
After  all,  it  may  not  be  so  much  the  monuments  which  contradict 
the  Bible  as  our  decipherment  (often  only  tentative)  of  the  monu- 

*Dn\ery  ArchoBology  and  Autfiority,  p  87. 
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ments  which  contradicts  our  interpretation  (often  short-sighted)  of 
the  biblical  narrative. 

The  date  assigned  to  the  nineteenth  dynasty  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
1328-1202  B.  C,  and  the  Exodus  would,  if  it  took  place  during  this 
dynasty,  have  to  be  assigned  to  about  the  year  1230  B.  C.  But  the 
Bible,  and  we  have  twice  tested  its  chronology,  refers  it  to  about 
1490.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  only  logical  course  is  to  argue  that  the 
Exodus  did  not  take  place  under  this  dynasty.  The  two  main  argu- 
ments relied  on  by  those  who  uphold  the  view  that  Rameses  II  was 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  are,  as  already  mentioned,  the  length 
of  his  reign,  sixty-seven  years,  which  would  thus  concur  with  the 
periods  of  Moses'  life,  as  mapped  out  by  S.  Stephen;  and  the  discovery 
of  Pithom  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  store-city  built  by  the  He- 
brews and  declared  by  M.  Naville,  its  explorer,  to  have  been  founded 
by  Rameses  II.  And  amongst  negative  arguments  which  appear 
to  favor  this  view,  may  be  placed  the  fact  that  in  the  great  Hittite 
campaign  conducted  by  Rameses  II  no  mention  is  made  of  Israel. 

But  against  this  view  there  are  certain  facts  which,  taken  singly, 
might  be  discounted;  but  which,  taken  together,  seem  to  us  to  afiford 
a  very  strong  argument  for  pushing  back  the  story  of  the  Exodus 
to  the  period  indicated  by  the  Bible. 

The  facts  are  the  following:  In  May,  1896,  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie 
announced  that  he  had  discovered  in  the  temple  of  Merenptah  at 
Thebes,  the  largest  stela  yet  known.  Originally  inscribed  by  Amen- 
ophis  III  with  an  account  of  the  offerings  he  had  made  to  Amen, 
it  had  been  utilized  by  Merenptah  to  inscribe  on  the  other  side  a 
Hynm  of  Victory  over  the  Libyan  confederacy,  which  it  is  well  known 
had  swooped  down  upon  Egypt  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  viz. 
1230  B.  C.  The  flight  of  the  Prince  of  Libya,  the  head  of  the  con- 
federacy, is  thus  described: 

"They  were  come,  their  face  in  front; 
They  were  turned  backward. 
Their  legs  did  not  stay  firm,  but  fled; 
The   archers  threw  their  bows  away. 

"The  wretched  conquered  Prince  of  Libya  fled. 

Under  cover  of  the  night 

Alone,  without  the  plume  upon  his  head." 

A  list  of  conquered  peoples  and  places  follow,  and  among  them  we 

read  of  the  Kheta,  of  Ai^calon,  Gezer  and  Yenoam.    The  last  lines  read : 

"The  people  of  Israel  is  laid  waste — their  crops  are  not; 
Khor  (Palestine)  has  become  as  a  widow  for  Egypt " 
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TTie  above  is  Spiegelberg's  translation.*  It  should  be  noted 
that  though  the  word  rendered  Israel  is,  when  transliterated,  Ysiraar, 
yet  it  has  the  determinative  before  it  which  signifies  a  people,  not  a 
country,  and  that  it  is  much  more  like  the  word  Israel  than  would  at 
first  appear,  for  the  last  portion — aar  is  transUterated — d,  in  several 
words." 

Petrie's  own  comment  is  interesting:  "The  name  of  the  people 
of  Israel  here  is  very  surprising  in  every  way :  it  is  the  only  instance 
of  the  name  Israel  on  any  monument,  and  it  is  four  centuries  before 
any  mention  of  the  race  in  cimeiform:  it  is  clearly  outside  of  our 
Uterary  information,  which  has  led  to  the  belief  that  there  were  no 
IsraeUtes  in  Palestine  between  the  going  into  Egypt  and  the  entry 
at  Jericho;  whereas  here  are  Israelites  mentioned  with  Yenuamu 
in  North  Palestine  at  a  time  which  must  be  while  the  historic  Israel 
was  outside  of  Palestine.  The  only  likely  conclusion  is  that  there 
were  others  of  the  tribe  left  behind,  or  immediately  retummg,  at  the 
time  of  the  famine;  and  that  these  kept  up  the  family  traditions 
about  sites  which  were  known  in  later  times." 

Are  we  expected  to  accept  this?  Supposing  a  document  dating 
from,  let  us  say  the  eighth  century  B.  C,  were  found  to  state  that 
the  Exodus  took  place  in  1500  B.  C,  would  not  every  archeologist 
jump  at  it?  Yet  no  sane  critic  will  deny  that  at  least  two  of  the 
documents  from  which  the  Pentateuch  is  maintained  to  have  been 
formed  were  in  existence  in  the  eighth  century,  and  their  testimony 
to  this  date  is  repeated  again  and  again,  indeed  the  early  books  of 
the  Bible  are  practically  incomprehensible  without  it. 

The  story  of  the  Tell  el-Amarna  Tablets  is  too  famiUar  to  be  told 
here.  Briefly,  they  contain  a  large  number  of  letters  dating  from 
Palestine,  Babylonia,  and  what  we  may,  roughly  speaking,  term 
Mesopotamia.  These  letters  are  written  to  the  reigning  King  of 
Egypt,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  (a)  the  Royal  letters, 
viz.  those  from  the  kings  of  Mitanni,  Alashiya,  and  Babylonia,  to 
the  Kings  of  Egypt;  (b)  the  letters  from  the  Egyptian  governors 
to  the  Pharaoh,  describing  the  northern  Syrian  wars;  (c)  letters  from 
the  Egyptian  governors  to  the  Pharaoh  describing  the  southern  Syrian 
war.  The  letters  in  these  two  last  classes  clearly  indicate  that  owing 
to  the  weakness  of  Egypt,  Syria  had  risen  in  revolt;  the  vassal  chiefs 
and  Egyptian  officials  send  piteous  appeals  to  the  Pharaoh  Amenophis 

•Given  in  Benson  and  Gourlay's  The  Temple  of  Mut  in  Ashes ,  1889,  p  224. 
»»Cf.   Griffith  Egypt  Explar.   Rep.    1895-6,   p.   31. 
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IV  for  support.  The  Amorites  and  the  Hittites*  are  the  source  of 
danger  in  the  North;  while  a  people  called  the  Khabiri  cause  the 
trouble  in  the  South.  Everything  turns  on  the  interpretation  of 
this  latter  name  and  also  on  the  correct  reading  of  it  in  various  letters. 
Prof.  Petrie"  summarizes  the  letters,  and  we  find  the  mysterious 
Khabiri  appearing  both  in  the  northern  and  southern  Syrian  wars. 
Colonel  Conder"  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  letters  touching  the  northern  war."  He  maintains 
that  the  sign  rendered  Khabiri  in  the  northern  letters  should  be  really 
rendered  "allies,"  while  in  the  southern  letters  alone  is  the  word 
written  in  a  way  which  could  be  transliterated  Khabiri,  and  which 
Col.  Conder  maintains  means  "the  Hebrews."  We  may  leave  this 
question,  however,  for  a  moment  in  order  to  consider  some  of  the 
passages  referring  to  these  Khabiri.  In  letter  102  (Berlin)  Adonizedek, 
King  of  Jerusalem,  writes  to  the  Phiaxaoh:  "The  tribe  that  has 
ground  me  in  this  place  is  very  rebellious  to  the  king.  ...  I  say 
to  the  Paka  (resident)  of  the  king,  my  Lord, '  Why  should  you  tremble 
before  the  chief  of  the  'Abiri  and  the  rulers  fear  the  end?'"  Towards 
the  end  of  the  same  letter  we  read  that:  "The  'Abiri  chiefs  plunder 
all  the  king's  lands."  They  are  mentioned  again  twice  in  letter 
106  (Berlin),  and  in  letter  103  (Berlin)  they  are  said  to  have  captured 
Gezer  and  Ascalon,  and  Jerusalem  is  said  to  be  in  danger.  In  letter 
104  (Berlin)  Adonizedek  of  Jerusalem  says:  "Behold  Zimsidi  of  the 
city  of  Lachish.  The  slaves  have  subjected  him"  and  again,  in 
104  (Berlin),  he  says:  "They  have  fought  against  me  as  far  as  the 
lands  of  Seeri,"  which  is  probably  Seir  or  Edom,  and  may  be  taken 
as  indicating  that  the  Khabiri  came  from  Edom,  as  was  indeed  the 
case  with  the  Hebrews.  When  we  read  Jos.  x,  it  almost  seems  as 
though  we  were  furnished  in  these  letters  with  an  account  of  the 
campaign  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  vanquished.  It  is  as  much 
a  parallel  to  the  story  of  Josue  as  the  Moabite  stone  is  to  Achab's 
and  Joram's  wars  with  Moab. 

"The  same  day  Josue  took  Maceda  and  destroyed  it  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  and  killed  the  king  and  all  the  inhabitants  thereof:  he  left 
not  in  it  the  least  remains.  And  he  did  to  the  king  of  Maceda^  as  he  had 
done  to  the  king  of  Jericho.  And  he  passed  from  Maceda  with  all  Israel 
to  Lebna,  and  fought  against  it    and  the  Lord  delivered  it  with  the  king 

"Hw/ory  of  Egypt,  ii  p.  259,  321   (1899). 
«Ck)nfer  The  Tell  el-Amama  Tablets  2nd  edition  1894. 

"And  so  far  Prof.  Sayce  appears  to  agree  with  him.     Cf.  Records  of  the  Pant 
vol   vi,  New  Series. 
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thereof  into  the  hands  of  Israel:  and  they  destroyed  the  city  wi  th  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.  They  eft  not  in  it 
any  remains.  And  they  did  to  the  king  of  Lebna,  as  they  had  done  to 
the    king   of   Jericho. 

"From  Lebna  he  passed  unto  Lachis,  with  all  Israel:  and  investing 
it  with  his  army,  besieged  it.  And  the  Lord  delivered  Lachis  into  the 
hands  of  Israel,  and  he  took  it  the  following  day,  and  put  it  to  the  sword, 
and  every  soul  that  was  in  it,  as  he  had  done  to  Lebna.  At  that  time 
Horam  king  of  Gazer,  came  up  to  succor  Lachis :  and  Josue  slew  him  with 
all  his  people,  so  as  to  leave  none  alive.  And  he  passed  from^  Lachis  to 
Eglon,  and  surrounded  it  and  took  it  the  same  day:  and  put  to  the  sword 
all  the  souls  that  were  in  it,  according  to  all  that  he  had  done  to  Lachis. 

"  He  went  up  also  with  all  Israel  from  Eglon  to  Hebron,  and  fought 
against  it:  took  it,  and  destroyed  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword:  the  king 
also  thereof,  and  all  the  towns  of  that  country,  and  all  the  souls  that 
dwelt  in  it:  he  left  not  therein  any  remains:  as  he  had  done  to  Eglon,  so 
did  he  also  to  Hebron,  putting  to  the  sword  all  that  he  found  in  it. 

** Returning  from  thence  to  Dabir,  he  took  it  and  destroyed  it:  the 
king  also  thereof  and  all  the  towns  round  about  he  destroyed  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword:  he  left  not  in  it  any  remains:  as  he  had  done  to  Hebron 
and  Lebna  and  to  their  kings,  so  did  he  to  Dabir  and  to  the  king  thereof. 
So  Josue  conquered  all  the  country  of  the  hills  and  of  the  south  and  of 
the  plain,  and  of  Asedoth  with  their  kings:  he  left  not  any  remains  therein, 
but  slew  all  that  breathed,  as  the  Lord  the  God  of  Israel  had  commanded 
him.''>* 

If,  however.  Prof.  Petrie  is  right  in  regarding  the  Khabiri  as 
figuring  in  the  North  Syrian  wars,  this  need  not  prevent  us  from 
considering  them  to  be  also  the  Hebrews  under  Josue  for  the  story 
of  the  conquest,  as  given  in  the  book  of  Josue,  clearly  indicates  a 
northern  as  well  as  a  southern  campaign.  Moreover,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  Northern  war,  as  depicted  in  the  letters,  tells  of  a  rising 
of  the  Amorites,  and  they  do  not  appear  in  the  South.  If  we  turn 
to  Numbers  xxi,  we  find  that  before  the  conquest  of  the  West  of  Jordan 
the  Israelites  under  Moses  drove  back  the  Amorrhites,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  the  land  of  the  Moabites,  and  we  should,  in  conse- 
quence, expect  to  find  the  Amorites  in  the  North  at  the  period  of 
Josue's  invasion. 

Readers  of  F.  J.  Bliss'  '^\  Mound  of  Many  Cities,'^  viz.  Lachish, 
and  of  Petrie's  monograph  on  the  same  site,  will  remember  the  re- 
markable bed  of  ashes  which  forms  a  distinct  stratimi  at  a  depth  of 
between  thirty  and  forty  feet  in  the  mound.  Tliese  ashes  are  thought 
to  have  been  spread  by  the  wind,  but  the  cause  which  led  to  their 
original  depositing,  has  been  variously  assigned.  Petrie  attributes 
them  to  Alkali  burners  who  occupied  the  mound;   Bliss  thinks  that 

»Mos.  X,  28-40. 
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they  are  due  to  furnaces  which  he  found  m  the  stratum  beneath- 
Yet  Bliss  himself  points  out  that  they  reached  in  places  to  a  depth  of 
between  three  to  seven  feet.  Is  it  credible  that  such  a  vast  deposit  of 
ashes  could  be  due  to  alkali  burners  or  any  kindred  cause?  Is  it 
not  far  more  probable  that  it  was  due  to  a  destruction  of  the  city 
by  fire?  The  means  of  dating  this  ash-bed  are  furnished  by  the  objects 
found  in  the  strata  above  and  below  it,  viz.  cities  iv  and  iii  respectively. 
Is  it  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  Egyptian  scarabs  occurring  in  both 
these  cities  should  belong  to  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  that  it  is 
under  this  very  dynasty  that  we  seek  to  place  the  conquest?  That 
the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  burn  these  heathen  cities  with 
fire  is  well  known  (cf.  Deut.  xii,  3;  xiii,  6),  and  that  Josue  burnt 
Jericho  and  Hai  is  explicitly  stated  (Jos.  vi,  14;  viii,  19,  28). 

When  we  put  side  by  side  these  two  facts,  in  the  statement  on 
•Merenptah's  stela  about  Israel — ^a  statement  which  is  perfectly  clear 
und  universally  accepted,  and  the  witness  of  the  letters  found  at 
Tell  el-Amarna,  and  when  in  addition  we  remember  that  no  mention 
of  Israel  is  to  be  found  under  Rameses  II,  does  it  not  seem  morally 
certain  that  the  only  view  which  will  fit  in  with  these  three  data  is 
that  Israel  had  left  Egypt  some  considerable  time  before  the  date  of 
Merenptah?  The  disturbance,  then,  in  Palestine  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Amenophis  III,  and  during  the  reign  of  Amenophis 
IV  was  due,  it  would  seem,  to  the  weakness  of  Egypt  the  suzerain,  to 
the  conquest  of  the  Amorites  by  the  Hebrews  and  the  subsequent 
attacks  of  the  former  on  the  cities  of  the  North,  and  to  the  invasion  of 
Palestine  by  the  Hebrews  themselves.  Merenptah's  stela  on  the  other 
hand  shows  us  that  the  Israelites  were  in  his  time  a  settled  people 
whose  crops  the  Pharaoh  rejoices  in  destroying. 

But  if  we  decide  to  give  up  Rameses  II  and  Merenptah  as  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  oppression  and  the  Exodus,  we  must  cast  about  for 
some  Pharaoh  imder  whom  these  events  might  have  taken  place. 

The  Bible  seems  to  demand  the  date  1491  B.  C. — let  us  call  it 
for  convenience  sake  1500  B.  C.  If  w^e  turn  to  Petrie's  History  to 
see  what  dynasty  and  what  kings  were  then  in  power,  we  find  that 
the  eighteenth  dynasty  lasted  from  approximately  1587  to  1328 
B.  C.    The  first  seven  sovereigns  were  the  following: 

1.  Aatmea  1537,  acceded. 

2.  Amenophis  I  1562,  acceded. 

3.  Thothmes  1 1541,  acceded. 

4.  Thothmes  II  1516,  acceded. 
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5.  Hatehepsut  1503,  acceded. 

6.  Thothmes  III  1481,  acceded  (he  really  acceded  in  1503,  but 
his  aunt  was  regent.) 

7.  Amenophis  II  1449,  acceded.** 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  noted  that  the  expression  in  Exod. 
i,  8 :  "  There  arose  a  king  who  knew  not  Joseph,"  applies  with  peculiar 
fittingness  to  this  dynasty  since  the  glory  of  Aatmes,  its  founder,, 
ilies  in  the  fact  that  he  expelled  the  shepherd  kings.  That  Joseph 
entered  the  land  during  one  of  the  shepherd  dynasties  is  practically 
certain,  at  any  rate,  it  accords  with  Gen.  xlvi,  31-34.  It  is  not  easy 
to  decide  from  Exodus  i-ii,  how  long  the  oppression  lasted,  and  whether 
it  is  really  to  be  referred  all  to  one  king.  The  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Aatmes  was  occupied  in  putting  down  a  revolt  of  the  remains  of 
the  Hyksos  and  in  a  war  in  Syria.  But  in  his  22nd  year  we  find  him 
devoting  his  attention  to  repairing  the  great  temples  which  had  ap- 
parently fallen  into  decay  under  the  Hyksos.  We  should  especially 
notice  two  tablets,  preserved  for  us  in  the  quarries  of  Turrah  near 
Cairo,  and  recording  that  these  quarries  were  opened  for  building- 
stone  for  the  temples  of  Ptah  at  Memphis  and  of  Amen  at  Thebes. 
The  men  employed  are  termed  the  Fenkhu,  a  term  which  is  thought 
to  mean  the  Phoenicians.  It  at  least  illustrates  the  corvSe,  and  the 
employment  of  foreigners  on  the  works  is  illustrated  on  the  tablets.**^ 

The  reign  of  Aatmes'  successor,  Amenophis  I,  (1562-1541  B.  C.) 
was  mostly  taken  up  with  various  campaigns,  and  little  record  of  his 
building  is  given.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  next  king,  Thothmes 
I,  (1541-1516  B.  C.)  This  king  was  principally  occupied  with  the 
conquest  of  Syria,  but  both  he  and  his  son,  Thothmes  II,  were  com- 
pletely eclipsed  by  the  glory  of  his  daughter,  Hatshepsut,  who  was 
co-regent  with  her  father,  Thothmes  I,  with  her  brother  and  hus- 
band, Thothmes  II,  and  with  her  nephew,  the  great  Thothmes  III. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  details  of  her  reign,  and  of  her 
wonderful  building  enterprises,  or  of  her  famous  expedition  to  the 
land  of  Punt.*^  We  are  principally  concerned  with  her  nephew,. 
Thothmes  III,  whose  co-regent  she  was  for  the  first  twenty-two  years 
of  his  reign,  viz.  from  1503  to  1481  B.  C.  Can  we  see  in  him  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  oppression?    We  think  it  very  probable.    He  reigned  a  long 

^^History  of  Egypt^  ii.  29. 
"Petrie,  History,  ii.  36. 

"Cf.  Petrie,  History  vol.  ii  "Hatshepsut,"  and  for  a  very  interesting  account 
of  all  this  period  see  Benson  and  Gourlay  The  Temple  of  Mvi  in  Ashes,  chaps,  ix,  x^ 
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iime,  fifty-four  years,  he  was  a  great  builder  as  well  as  a  great  warrior. 
His  annals,  beginning  with  the  twentynsecond  year  of  his  reign  (1481 
the  year  of  the  death  of  Hatshepsut),  give  us  a  vivid  account  of  yearly 
expeditions  which  continued  up  to  his  fiftieth  year.  These  plundering 
expeditions  poured  wealth  into  Egypt,  and  by  introducing  great 
numbers  of  foreigners  and  craftsmen  into  the  land  served  to  con- 
siderably change  not  merely  the  art  and  civilization  of  the  coimtry, 
but  even  the  physiognomy  of  its  people.  But  his  activity  as  a  builder 
fully  equalled  his  enterprise  as  a  leader  of  campaigns.  "We  see," 
says  Prof.  Petrie,  "the  most  extraordinary  activity  in  building;  and 
probably  dozens  of  minor  temples  have  passed  away,  which  are  quite 
unknown  to  us,  as  little  suspected  as  the  temples  of  Kom  el  Hisn, 
Ourob,  and  Nubt  were  a  few  years  ago.  As  it  is  we  can  count  up  over 
thirty  different  sites,  all  of  which  were  built  on  during  this  reign."" 
Thothmes  III-  was  principally  concerned  with  Nubia,  but  we  find  him 
building  in  the  Fayoum,  at  Memphis,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
length  of  the  land.  "The  long-neglected  Delta,"  to  quote  Prof. 
Petrie  once  more,  "began  to  revive  under  his  reign.  At  Kom  el 
Hisn  ...  is  a  town  with  many  Ramesside  remains,  which  prove 
it  to  be  the  ancient  Amu.  But  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  here 
dates  a9  early  as  Thothmes  III.  .,  .  .At  Heliopolis  he  carried  out 
^eat  works.  A  large  jamb  of  a  gateway  .  .  .  named  Thothmes 
beloved  of  Tum  in  On  (HeUopolis)  .  .  .  the  two  obelisks,  which 
stood  at  HeUopolis,  erected  by  Thothmes  III,  were  dedicated  to 
Tum  of  Heliopolis.    Both  were  appropriated  by  Rameses  II."" 

This  will  not,  it  is  true,  prove  that  Thothmes  III  was  the  oppressor 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  Delta,  but  it  will  go  a  long  way  to  show  that 
the  main  confiirmation  of  the  view  that  Rameses  II  was  the  oppressor 
is  not  so  convincing  as  it  at  first  sight  appears.  We  have  mentioned 
already  Prof.  Naville's  explorations  at  Tell  el-Nashkuta,  which  he 
foimd  to  be  Pi-tum  or  the  Pithom  of  Exodus,  and  in  which  he  dis- 
<»vered  many  remains  of  Rameses  II.  These  latter  led  him  to  con- 
clude that  it  was  founded  by  Rameses  II.  But  the  extract  just  given 
shows  that  Thothmes  was  also  devout  to  the  god  Tum,  that  he  erect- 
ed two  obelisks  in  his  honor  at  HeUopolis,  where  Moses  was 
probably  instructed  in  "all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  that  he 
was  called  the  "beloved  of  Tum,"  and  lastly  that  Rameses  II  ap- 
propriated and  marked  with  his  own  emblem  the  very  obelisks  dedi- 

"•HUtary,  u,  136. 
"^History,    ii,    126-127. 
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cated  to  Turn  by  Thothmes  III."  May  we  not  suppose  that  the 
same  thing  took  place  at  Pithom?  May  not  Rameses  have  been  not 
80  much  its  founder  as  its  restorer?  May  not  the  "store-city"  have 
been  built  by  the  Hebrews  for  Thothmes,  who  needed  it  for  his  Syrian 
expeditions  just  as  much  as  Rameses  did  for  his?  But  what  about 
the  other  •  store-city  which  the  Israelites  had  to  build?  Does  not 
its  very  name  "Ramesses"  prove  that  these  cities  were  built  for  a 
Pharaoh  of  that  name,  and  therefore  presumably  for  Rameses  II? 

This  city  has  not  been  identified  for  certain,  but  many  have  held 
that  it  really  was  Zoan,  which  in  several  papyri  is  known  as  "Pa- 
Ramessu  Meriamuri,"  i.  e.,  "the  Palace  of  Rameses  II.""  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Zoan  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  by  the 
name  Zoar.  Nor  does  the  use  of  the  name  Rameses  prove  that  it 
was  named  after  the  king  for  whom  it  was  built;  moreover,  if  this 
argument  is  felt  to  be  of  force,  we  must  take  in  an  equally  strict 
sense  the  words :  '  'But  Joseph  gave  a  possession  to  his  father  and 
his  brethren  in  Egypt,  in  the  best  place  of  the  land,  in  Ramesses,  as 
Pharao  had  commanded.""  No  one  will  maintain  that  Jacob,  too, 
came  into  the  land  of  Egypt  in  the  nineteenth  dynasty;  this  would 
bring  down  the  date  of  the  Exodus  to  about  the  time  of  David! 

Mention  of  these  Syrian  expeditions  suggests  another  difficulty 
which  we  referred  to  before.  Rameses  II  made  several  expeditions 
against  the  Hittites  in  the  North  of  Palestine.  If  on  our  supposition 
the  Israelites  had  already  been  over  one  hundred  years  in  the  Holy 
Land,  how  comes  it  that  we  find  no  mention  of  them  in  the  various 
accounts  of  that  king^s  campaigns?  The  answer  to  this  is  to  be  foimd 
in  the  physical  geography  of  Palestine.  The  Shephelah  was  the 
highway  to  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  an  Egyptian  army  might 
pass  through  the  land  without  coming  in  contact  with  Israel  at  all. 
The  chosen  people  was  sheltered  in  the  highlands  of  Judaea  and  Samaria, 
and  would  be  untouched  by  the  invasion.  This  will,  we  think,  be 
evident  to  all  who  have  studied  G.  A.  Smith's  "  Historical  Geography 
of  the  Holy  Land." 

But,  it  will  be  urged,  we  have  not  the  slightest  reference  to  Israel 
in  Egypt  in  the  annals  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  No,  neither  have 
we  in  the  annals  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty;  indeed,  the  only  mention 

"•Cf.  Records  of  the  Past,  iv,  pp.  21-22  "Translation  of  the  Inscription  on  the 
obelisk  of  Rameses  11." 

**Driver  Archaology  and  AiUfiority,   p.    55. 
**Gen.   xlvii,   11. 
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of  Israel  in  either  period,  implies,  as  we  have  seen,  that  they  were 
already  in  Palestine  in  the  nineteenth  dynasty. 

If,  then,  Thothmes  III  was  the  oppressor,  we  must  suppose  that 
his  son  and  successor,  Amenophis  II,  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus. 
It  is  in  vain  to  seek  precise  confirmation  of  this  view.  All  we  can  say 
is  that  there  is  nothing  against  it.  Amenophis  II  was  an  uninteresting^ 
king  as  far  as  we  can  determine,  and  little  is  recorded  of  his  reign,, 
which  seems  to  have  extended  over  twenty-five  years."  The  only 
point  worth  noticing  is  that  he  was  not  of  mature  age  when  he  entered 
on  his  reign,"  and  this  may  explain  the  words  of  his  servants  which 
are  recorded  in  Exodus  x,  7-8:  "And  Pharao's  servants  said  to  him: 
How  long  shall  we  endure  this  scandal?  Let  the  men  go  to  sacrifice 
to  the  Lord  their  God.  Dost  thou  not  see  that  Egypt  is  undone? 
And  they  called  back  Moses  and  Aaron  to  Pharao:  And  he  said  to 
them :  Go,  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  your  God :  who  are  they  that  shall  go? '' 

Another  difficulty  presents  itself  with  regard  to  the  date  of  Thothmes 
III.  We  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  Bibl  cal  date  1491  B.  C. 
is  not  in  itself  improbable,  but  really  necessary,  seeing  that  Solomon's 
date  is  corroborated  by  the  two  tests  we  appUed  to  the  Biblical  chron- 
ology. But  in  making  Thothmes  III  the  oppressor,  we  have  only 
pushed  back  the  date  of  the  Exodus  to  about  1445  B.  C,  for  Thothmes 
only  died  in  1449  B.  C,  according  to  the  now  generally  received  dates. 
Since  the  question  of  Egyptian  chronology  is  a  vexed  one,  and  yet 
of  the  highest  importance,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  formulate  the 
principles  which  have  guided  Egyptologists  in  assigning  the  various 
dates.  Prof.  Petrie's  History  of  Egypt  is  the  standard  work  in  England, 
and  as  he  is  generally  recognized  as  the  "Prince  of  Egyptologists," 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  own  words. 

In  the  preface  to  the  fourth  edition  (1899)  of  the  first  volume 
of  his  History  J  which  treats  of  the  period  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  sixteenth  dynasty,  he  says:  "It  must  always  be  remembered 
by  the  reader  that  the  range  of  uncertainty  may  be  about  a  century 
in  the  earlier  parts  of  this  volume,  diminishing  perhaps  to  aboui  a  gen- 
eration by  the  close  of  the  volume.  No  greater  accuracy  than  this  is 
in  the  least  professed  in  the  numbers  here  assigned." 

In  chapter  xi  of  the  same  volume  he  gives  "  Notes  on  Chronology 

which  explain  how  it  comes  that  the  margin  of  error  is  reducible  i 

the  later  dynasties  to  about  a  generation:    "The  chronology  n 
♦ —  ■-'■■■■         '  ' — — ^— 

"Petrie  Hiatory,   n,   154. 


tr 
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on  two  modes  of  reckoning:  (1)  that  by  'dead  reckoning/  or  adding 
the  dynasties  up  one  on  another;  (2)  by  certain  fixed  astronomical 
<lata,  into  the  interpretation  and  calculation  of  which  various  un- 
certainties may  enter.  The  more  apart  these  modes  can  be  kept 
the  better,  as  they  then  serve  to  check  each  other." 

"The  fundamental  fact  on  which  all  of  our  astronomically  fixed 
points  depend  is  the  imperfection  of  the  Eg3rptian  calendar.  Using 
a  year  of  365  days,  it  followed  that  the  nominal  beginning  of  each 
year  was  a  quarter  of  a  day  too  soon :  just  as  if  we  were  to  neglect  the 
29th  of  February  in  leap  years,  and  go  on  always  from  the  28th  of 
February  to  the  1st  of  March.  Thus  every  four  years  a  day  was 
skipped,  and  the  nominal  months  of  the  year  were  begun  a  day  too 
«oon.  In  4x7=28  years  they  began,  then,  a  week  too  soon.  In 
4x30=120  years  they  began  a  month  too  soon;  and  after  twelve 
months  and  five  days  thus  slipped,  or  in  1460  years,  they  began  a 
year  too  soon,  and  so  had  rotated  the  nominal  months  through  all 
the  seasons." 

^n  ^n  ^n  ^n  ^n  ^F  ^F  ^F  ^F  ^F 

"Some  mode  of  noting  the  absolute  months,  as  related  to  the 
seasonal  periods,  became  a  necessity;  and,  of  course,  the  place  of  the 
sun  among  the  stars  most  truly  shows  the  exact  length  of  the  year. 
But  how  to  observe  both  sim  and  stars  when  without  any  mode  of 
time-dividing,  such  as  clepsydra  or  clock,  was  an  essential  difficulty. 
This  was  got  over  by  noting  on  what  day  a  particular  star  could  be 
seen,  at  its  first  emerging  from  the  glow  of  the  sunlight.  In  actual 
practice  they  observed  Sirius  (or  Sothis),  the  dog-star;  and  as  the 
stars  all  rise  and  set  earlier  and  earlier  every  night,  they  observed 
what  was  the  first  night  in  the  year  on  which  Sirius  would  just  be 
seen  emerging  from  the  glow  of  sunlight  at  dawn,  and  this  was  entitled 
the  heliacal  rising."  Hence,  from  using  Sothis  for  this  observation, 
the  whole  period  during  which  the  months  rotated  in  the  seasons 
was  called  the  Sothic  period  of  1460  years."  We  have  some  definite 
statements  as  to  this  in  Roman  times.  Censorinus,  uvTiting  in  239 
A.  D.,  states  that  the  Egyptian  New  Year's  day,  1st  of  Thoth,  fell 
on  the  25th  of  June;  and  a  hundred  years  before,  in  139  A.  D.,  it 
fell  on  the  21st  of  July,  "  on  which  day  Sirius  regularly  rises  in  Egypt." 
Hence  the  beginning  of  a  Sothic  period  of  1460  years,  or  the  New 
Year's  day  falling  on  the  21st  of  July  at  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius, 

"For  the  value  of  this  argument  cf.  Budge  History,  i,  148. 
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took  place  in  139  A.  D.;  likewise  in  1322  B.  C,  in  2784  B.  C,  and  4242^ 
B.  C,  or  thereabouts." 

"  From  this  it  is  plain,  that,  as  the  nominal  months  rotated  round 
all  the  seasons  once  in  each  of  these  cycles,  therefore,  if  we  only  know 
the  day  of  the  nominal  month  in  which  any  seasonal  event  happened, 
— say  such  as  the  rising  of  Sirius,  or  the  inundation, — ^we  can  find  on 
what  part  of  the  cycle  of  1460  years  such  a  coincidence  can  have  fallen." 

''It  is  from  data  such  as  this  that  Mahler  has  lately  calculated,, 
by  the  rising  of  Sirius,  and  also  by  the  new  moons,  that  Tahutmes 
in  reigned  from  20th  March  1503  B.  C,  to  14th  February,  1449." 

We  have  given  this  extract  in  full  because  it  clearly  outlines  the 
position.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  precarious  it  is,  and  in  consequence 
it  is  only  provisionally  accepted  by  Egyptologists  as  being  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  correct  date  but  by  no  means  a  certainty. 

We  noticed  above  that  Petrie  only  refers  to  two  methods  of 
calculating  the  dates,  viz.,  by  the  "dead"  reckoning  and  by  astronomi- 
cal data,  and  he  uses  them  to  check  each  other.  But  we  cannot  help^ 
thinking  that  he  might  with  profit  have  availed  himself  of  a  further 
independent  method  of  checking  his  dates.  We  have  already  used 
the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  records  as  a  means  of  checking  the  BiblicaL 
dates,  and  have  pointed  out  that  the  Bible  being,  quite  apart  from 
its  inspired  character,  a  very  early  literary  monument,  ought  with 
equal  justice  to  be  used  to  check  the  data  of  the  monuments.  We 
are  precluded,  however,  from  so  using  the  BibUcal  records  here,  for 
we  are  endeavoring  to  prove  them  to  be  correct,  but  why  should  we 
not  attempt  to  check  the  Egyptian  records  by  those  of  Babjdon  and 
Assyria? 

When  treating  of  the  Tell  el-Amarna  records  above,  we  mentioned 
the  Royal  letters/ viz.,  letters  from  the  Kings  of  Mitanni,  of  Kardunyas 
(Babylonia)  and  of  Assyria  to  Amenophis  III  and  IV.  If  we  can 
date  the  writers  we  shall  have  an  entirely  independent  means  of  check- 
ing the  contemporary  Eg}rptian  kings.  A  very  small  acquaintance^ 
with  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  records  shows  us  that  they  were  kept 
by  born  chronologists  who  possessed  means  for  carefully  dating^ 
events,  and  who  took  great  pains  to  do  so.  This  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  estimating  the  value  of  BibUcal  dates,  for  Abraham  came 
from  both  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  and  from  Haran.  But  without  going 
into  the  compUcated  discussions  which  have  arisen  from  the  frag-^ 
mentary  state  of  the  materials  handed  down  to  us  in  the  king  lists 
imd  other  chronological  material,  we  can  arrive  at  the  dates  of  certain 
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kings  very  clearly.  One  of  the  correspondents  with  Amenophis  HI 
was  Bnrna-Burgash,  the  Kassite  King  of  Babylonia.  From  the 
Synchronistic  history  we  learn  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  King 
Buzm*-Assiir  of  Assyria: 

5.  "  Buznr-Assm*,  King  of  Assyria  and  Buma-Bnrgas, 

6.  King  of  Garduniyas  (Babylon)  made  an  ordinance,  and 

7.  common  boimdaries  as  aforesaid."" 

The  history  then  goes  on  to  tell  us  in  line  8  of  a  later  King  Assnr- 
Yupalladh,  King  of  Assyria.  This  king  we  can  date.  From  various 
'documents  given  in  the  collection  of  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western 
Asia  we  can  obtain  the  following  list  of  Assyrian  kings: 

1.  Assur-uballit. 

2.  Unknown. 

3.  Ramman-Nirari  I. 

4.  Shalmaneser  I. 

5.  Tukulti-Nmib." 

Now  Sennacherib  (705-681)  captured  Babylon  in  689,  and  he  tells 
us  that  he  foimd  there  a  particular  seal  of  Tukulti-Ninib,  which  had 
been  carried  off  to  Babylon  by  some  successful  raider  600  years  before. 
Nor  need  we  regard  this  as  merely  a  roimd  nimiber,  for  the  same  king 
tells  us  that  on  the  same  occasion  he  rescued  the  statues  of  the  gods 
of  Ekallate,  which  Marduk-nadin-akhe,  King  of  Accad,  had  carried 
away  418  years  before."  We  can  hardly  be  \\Tong  then,  in  referring 
Tukulti-Ninib's  reign  to  1300  B.  C,  and  consequently  that  of  Assur- 
uballit  to  about  1400  B.  C.  But  this  Assur-uballit  wrote  to  Amenophis 
IV.  (Cf.  Tell  el-Amarna  Letter  9  (Berlin).  According  to  Petrie 
Amenophis  IV  reigned  18  years,  and  his  father,  Amenophis  III,  reigned 
25  years,  and  Burna-Burgas  corresponded  with  him.  Is  it  possible, 
then,  to  date  these  two  kings  as  Petrie  does,  viz.,  Amenophis  III, 
1414-1379,  and  Amenophis  IV,  1383-1365?  Moreover,  between 
Amenophis  III  and  Thothmes  III  we  shall  have  to  find  room  for 
Amenophis  II,  26  years  and  Thothmes  IV,  9  years.  This  makes  it 
seem  impossible  to  put  the  death  of  Thothmes  III  as  late  as  1449 
B.  C,  and  we  feel  justified  in  maintaining  that  he  probably  died  shortly 
after  1500  B.  C.  This  would  tally  with  the  Biblical  date  of  the  Exodus. 
And  it  should  be  noted  that  in  upholding  the  Biblical  date  we  are 

"Sayce  Records  of  the  Past,  iii,  29. 

"Cf.  Budge  History  of  Egypt,  i,  155. 

"Cf.  Rogers  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria^  i,  p   320. 
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not  contending  for  any  system  of  Biblical  dates,  but  are  merely  urging^ 
that  definite  statements  such  as  those  quoted  above  from  Judges 
ii,  26,  and  III  Kings  vi,  1,  should  not  be  lightly  rejected. 

Another  possible  confirmation  of  the  date  1490  B.  C.  for  the 
Exodus  may  be  foimd  in  the  following  figures:  St.  Paul  says,  and 
he  is,  of  course,  giving  the  current  Jewish  Tradition,  that  the  exile  in 
Egypt  lasted  450  years  (Acts  xiii,  20,  according  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived  reading);  he  also  says  that  it  covered  430  years  (Gal.  iii,  17), 
though  some  contend  that  in  this  latter  passage  he  refers  to  the  whole 
period  between  the  promise  to  Abraham  in  Gen.  xv  and  the  giving  of 
the  law  on  Mt.  Sinai.  If  we  agree  for  thie  moment  to  understand  it 
of  the  Egyptian  exile,  we  get  the  following  figures:  Abraham  was 
100  years  old  at  Isaac's  birth  (Gen.  xxi,  5);  Isaac  was  60  years  old 
at  Jacobus  birth  (xxv,  26) ;  Jacob  was  130  years  old  when  he  entered 
Egypt  (xlvii,  9) ;  the  exile  lasted  450  years  (Acts  xiii,  20)  (400  years,. 
Gen.  XV,  13;  Acts  vii,  6;  430  years,  Gal.  iii,  17).  Adding  these  to- 
gether we  obtain  the  sum  of  740  years.  If  we  now  add  to  this  the 
date  1490  for  the  Exodus  we  get  2230  as  the  date  of  Abraham  Be- 
tween his  100th  year  and  his  75th  year  (Gen.  xii,  4,)  we  must  put 
his  probable  defeat  of  Hammurabi  (Gen.  14).  Unfortunately  the 
date  of  Hammurabi  can  be  only  approximately  arrived  at.  The 
Babylonian  king  lists  A  and  B,"  and  the  chronological  tablet  of  the 
first  Babylonian  dynasty  do  not  absolutely  agree.  But  they  make 
it  certain  that  he  did  not  reign  later  than  2100  B.  C.  Peiser"  puts 
his  reign  at  2139-2084,  but  others  make  h  m  earlier  still.  The  famous 
Babylonian  archoleogist  Nabonidus  has  left  us  an  inscription  in 
which  he  says:  "The  name  of  Hammurabi,  one  of  the  old  kings, 
who  seven  hundred  years  before  Burnaburiash  had  built  E-barra 
and  the  temple  pyramids  on  the  old  foundations,  I  saw  therein  and 
read.^' 

But  this  Burnaburiash  was  one  of  the  correspondents  of  Ameno- 
phis  IV  as  we  have  seen,  and  can  therefore  hardly  be  dated  later 
than  1450.  This  would  put  the  date  of  Hammurabi  at  2150  B.  C, 
and  make  him  thus  practically  contemporary  with  Abraham. 

To  sum  up,  then,  Egyptologists  assign  to  Rameses  II  and  Mer- 
enptah  the  dates  1300-123r4  and  1234-1214  respectively  and  they 
consider  them  as  the  Pharaohs  of  the  oppression  and  the  Exodus. 
But  the  Bible  in  two  definite  statements  demands  a  much  earlier 

"Cf.   Rogers  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyriay  i,   313-314. 
■•Cf.  Hommel  Ancient  Hebrew  TradUion^  p.    134. 
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date  for  the  Exodus,  and  the  year  1491,  which  is  arrived  at  by  an 
examination  of  various  passages,  does  not  put  it  any  too  early.  We 
have  tested  the  BibUcal  chronology  in  two  places  by  the  contem- 
porary Assyrian  and  Egyptian  records,  and  have  found  that  in  the 
former  passage  the  Bible  is  confirmed,  while  in  the  latter  it  seems 
to  be  twenty  years  too  early.  We  have  then  shown  reasons,  apart 
from  the  Bible,  for  holding  that  Rameses  and  his  son,  Merenptah, 
were  not  the  PharaohS  of  the  oppression  and  the. Exodus,  and  we 
have  suggested  that  these  are  really  to  be  sought  in  Thotmes  III 
and  his  son,  Amenophis  II,  whose  dates  we  have  reason  to  suppose 
are  brought  down  too  low  by  Petrie  and  others,  but  should  really 
be  referred  to  about  1500  B.  C,  a  date  which  coincides  with  that 
:assigned  to  the  Exodus  by  the  Bible. 

F.  Hugh  Pope,  O.  P. 


THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM  OF 

THE  BIBLE: 

VI.    ITS  OBJECTIVE  ASPECT. 

Francis  E*  Gigot,  D*  D* 

Traditional  views  concerning  the  questions  of  authorship,  date^ 
integrity,  method  of  composition,  literary  kind,  etc.,  of  the  inspired 
writings,  should  not,  either  in  theory,  or  in  practice,  be  placed  on  a 
par  with  divinely-revealed  truths.  Obviously,  they  do  not  stand 
on  the  same  level  as  the  defined  Catholic  beUefs,  with  regard  to  either 
sacredness  or  certainty.  However  great  their  importance  may  appear,, 
however  long  and  wide-spread  their  acceptance  may  be,  such  time-^ 
honored  positions  are  not  part  and  parcel  of  a  revealed  doctrine.^ 
They  are  human  opinions  susceptible  of  alteration,  and  have  been 
actually  modified  by  the  Jews  of  old,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and 
ecclesiastical  writers  as  well  as  by  scholars  of  a  later  date.  Hence,, 
the  proper  attitude  towards  those  "  traditions"  is  not  the  more  or  less 
unthinking  credulity  of  the  ultraconservative  who,  absolutely  wedded 
to  the  past,  denies  the  lawfulness  of  any  departure  from  them.  It 
is  the  judicious  temper  of  the  true  exponent  of  the  Higher  Criticism 
of  the  Bible  who,  prompted  by  the  desire  of  promoting  genuine  Bibli- 
cal science,  claims  and  exercises  the  right  of  testing  this,  as  any  other 
source  of  information,  and  of  accepting  its  data  to  the  precise  extent 
in  which  he  finds  them  -trustworthy. 

In  holding  this  view  of  the  matter  and  in  thus  acting  upon  it, 
the  Higher  Critic  of  the  Bible  may  well  feel  that  he  is  compl3dng  with 
the  first  requisite  for  securing  the  objective  value  of  his  conclusions. 
He  thereby  sets  aside  all  prejudice  for  or  against  the  evidence  be- 
fore him.  He  does  not  trust  it  implicity,  nor  does  he  reject  it  a 
priori,  in  virtue  of  his  own  preconceived  opinions.  His  frame  of  mind 
is  not  that  of  the  advocate  whose  sole  concern  is  to  defend  a  position 
which,  for  practical  purposes,  he  has  assumed  to  be  correct.  It  is  rather 
that  of  the  impartial  judge  who  feels  in  duty  bound  to  smnmon  and 
cross-examine  witnesses,  and  render  a  verdict  based  on  a  careful 
examination  of  them  all.  He  is  not  tempted  to  rule  out,  or 
or,  on  the  contrary,  exaggerate  any  piece  of  evidence.    He  is  readyj 
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welcome  and  treasure  up  with  jealous  care  whatever  truth  he  finds 
embodied  in  his  various  sources  of  information.  His  frame  of  mind 
is  therefore  thfe  one  required  to  reach  objective  truth  in  this,  as  in  any 
other,  departmBut  of  human  science:  it  prevents  him  frcm  adding 
to  the  data  before  him  a  merely  personal  element,  while  it  allows  him 
to  take  them  all  for  what  they  really  are. 

With  this  sincere  desire  of  keeping  himself  free  from  bias,  the 
Higher  Critic  of  the  Bible  proceeds  to  examine  the  facts  upon  which 
the  positions,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  with  regard  to  the  author- 
ship, date,  literary  kind,  etc.,  of  a  particular  book  or  portion  of  a 
book  of  Holy  Writ,  are  claimed  to  rest.  Are  these  actual  facts?  Are 
they  all  the  facts  of  the  case?  Do  they  really  bear  the  construction, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  that  has  been  put  on  them,  in  divers  quarters? 
Can  they,  should  they,  and  how  must  they  be  differently  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  all  the  available  evidence?  Such  manifestly  are  the 
general  questions  which  confront  one  who  wishes  to  draw  frcm  both 
the  facts  and  the  theories  before  him,  nothing  but  the  truth  contained 
therein.  No  one  is  more  keenly  aUve  than  the  student  of  Bibhcal 
Criticism  to  the  importance  of  giving  reliable  answers  to  those  com- 
plex and  delicate  problems.  Nor  does  anyone  better  realize  the 
difficulty  of  setting  forth  solutions,  which,  by  their  objective  char- 
acters, will  ccnunend  themselve  as  correct  to  his  fellow  Higher  Crit- 
ics. In  fact,  any  one  would  naturally  shrink  from  attempting  this 
arduous  task,  could  he  not  depend  on  definite  principles  which  serve 
to  guide  his  every  step  and  secure  for  his  conclusions  a  scientific  ac- 
curacy. In  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible,  as  in  geology,  history, 
theology,  as  indeed  in  every  branch  of  human  art  and  science,  rules 
have  been  deduced  and  formulated  for  the  guidance  of  the  student 
and  which  serve  to  impart  strength  and  security  to  his  efforts 
towards  objective  truth.  These  rules  have  not  been  framed  indepen- 
dently of  experience,  and  as  it  were  a  priori,  in  the  Higher  Criticism 
of  the  Bible,  any  more  than  in  any  other  department  of  human  learning. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  the  direct  outccme  of  a  careful  and  pro- 
longed study  of  facts  and  theories,  and  they  set  forth  the  best  and 
safest  methods  of  treating  the  topics  in  hand.  This  can  and  must 
be  all  the  more  readily  admitted  with  regard  to  the  canons  of  Bibh- 
cal Higher  Criticism,  because,  as  we  have  more  than  once  stated 
in  our  foregoing  papers,  these  canons  are,  with  but  unessential  modi- 
fications, the  very  principles  of  literary  and  historical  Criticism  which 
have  been  applied  successfully  and  for  centuries  to  the  study  of  the 
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questions  of  authorship,  date,  method  of  composition,  etc.,  of  the 
literary  remains  of  pagan  and  Christian  antiquity.  Well  then  may 
the  student  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible  take  courage  in  the 
thought  that  to  accomplish  his  arduous  task  of  appreciating  all  the 
data  at  his  disposal,  he  is  supplied  with  such  a  powerful  and  constant 
means  of  success.  He  rightly  sees  that,  instead  of  being  made  solely 
to  depend  on  his  limited  power  of  mind,  he  may,  and  should,  draw 
from  the  rules  of  his  special  branch  of  Biblical  Criticism  a  valuable 
complement  of  his  personal  knowledge  and  experience.  He  no  less 
rightly  feels  that  if  he  only  ccmpUes  with  the  same  rules,  he  will  be 
effectively  guarded  against  judging  the  evidence  before  him  by  the 
standard  of  any  preconception  of  his  own,  and  therefore  be  led  to  put 
forth    objective    conclusions. 

The  true  exponent  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible  is  helped 
in  another  way  in  his  difficult  undertaking.  He  is  well  aware  that 
despite  his  genuine  desire  of  reaching  accurate  solutions,  despite 
his  careful  use  of  the  best  methods  of  criticism  to  attain  objective 
truth,  he  can  lay  no  claim  to  anything  like  actual  infallibility.  Human 
science, — Biblical  or  otherwise, — is  necessarily  imperfect  for  "we 
know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part'*  ( I  Cor.  xiii,  9).  When  there- 
fore the  Higher  Critic  has  done  his  best  to  secure  for  his  work  thor- 
oughness and  accuracy,  he  naturally  feels  that  his  conclusions  may 
still  be  defective  in  many  respects.  In  view  of  this,  he  is  willing  to 
have  his  own  positions  tested  and  modified  in  various  ways  by  other 
minds.  So  long  as  his  views  are  not  seriously  misrepresented,  so 
long  as  his  grounds  for  holding  them  are  fairly  taken  up  and  discussed, 
he  may  well  rejoice.  He  has  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  cause 
of  the  truth,  and  strict  and  competent  testing  of  his  positions  can 
but  forward  the  cause  of  the  truth.  The  more  thoroughly  his  argu- 
ments and  inferences  are  tested  by  independent  scholars,  the  oftener 
they  are  scrutinized,  the  surer  also  will  he  be  that  to  the  extent  in 
which  they  have  been  able  to  stand  that  examination,  they  are  ac- 
curate reasonings  and  solutions  worthy  of  being  considered  as  posi- 
tive and  permanent  contributions  to  Biblical  science.  Well  may  he 
rejoice  more  particularly,  because  the  contemplation  of  the  severe 
ordeal  which  awaits  his  theories,  is  manifestly  calculated  to  cause 
him  to  use  the  greatest  caution  and  skill  in  framing  them.  At  each 
step,  he  is  distinctly  made  to  feel  that  nothing  short  of  a  painstaking 
investigation  of  sources,  impartial  and  thorough  study  of  them  all, 
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and  scrupulous  accuracy  of  statements,  can  earn  for  him  a  lasting 
reputation  for  sound  scholarship. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  source  of  confidence  for  the  student  of  the 
Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible  that  his  laborious  work  wiU  lead  him  to 
objective  conclusions,  remains  still  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  derived 
from  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  thai  special 
branch  of  Biblical  Criticism  has  grown  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
As  well  stated  by  G.  A.  Smith  {Modem  Criticism  and  the  Preaching' 
of  the  Old  Testament,  1901,  p.  32) :  "Within  its  modern  development 
...  it  has  achieved  a  career  as  long  as  those  of  many  of  the  his^ 
torical  and  physical  sciences.  Nor,  within  the  last  century  at  least, 
has  it  been  served  by  a  less  constant  succession  of  able  experts;  while 
its  methods  have  been  equally  without  dogmatic  bias,  and  so  far  as 
their  materials  go,  as  trustworthy  and  exact.  Consequently,  the 
progress  of  the  science  has  resembled  that  of  every  other  intellectual 
movement  of  our  time  which  has  issued  in  generally  accepted  results. 
It  has  been  slow,  gradual  and  severely  contested.  It  has  suffered  from 
digressions,  pedantries,  extravagancies.  It  has  been  forced  to  aban^ 
don  some  positions  which  it  had  previously  occupied  with  some  con- 
fidence; and  upon  innumerable  details  it  still  exhibits  among  its 
supporters  difference  of  opinion.  But  with  few  or  no  preoccupations,, 
it  has  started  from  facts  easily  ascertained  within  the  sacred  text 
itself;  each  step  forward  which  it  has  taken  has  been  p  anted  on  other 
facts  in  the  same  field  or  upon  reasonable  inferences  from  these.  It 
has  suffered  from,  and  has  benefited  by,  the  personal  jealousies  and 
ambitions  of  its  agents,  who  have  left  few  fresh  proposals  or  discoveries 
vmdisputed;  and  it  has  issued  in  a  large  and  increasing  agreement 
upon  certain  main  lines  of  conclusion."  This  is  a  concise  and  by  no 
means  overdrawTi  picture  of  the  development  of  Biblical  Higher  Criti- 
cism during  the  last  century.  The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible 
has  grown  like  every  other  science,  yielding  results  which  have  been 
tested  over  and  over  again,  and  the  correctness  of  which  has  been 
gradually  recognized  in  face  of  continual  opposition.  Its  follower^ 
may  well  therefore  feel  that  in  devoting  their  efforts  to  the  solution 
of  its  important  and  difficult  problems,  they  are  pursuing  a  branch 
of  human  knowledge  where  chance  and  arbitrariness  have  very  little, 
if  any  part,  and  where  hard,  conscientious,  and  accurate  work  is  nat- 
urally rewarded  by  gratifying,   (because  objective)  results. 

The  general  conclusion  suggested  by  the  foregoing  remarks  is 
obvious.    The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible  has  just  as  much  right 
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to  be  considered  an  objective  science  as  any  other  part  of  human 
learning,  and  should  not  be  designated  by  the  contemptuous  name 
of  'subjective  Criticism.  It  requires  from  its  students  a  thoroughly 
objective  frame  of  mind  at  the  very  outset  of  their  investigation  of 
its  problems.  It  Supplies  them  with  rules  which  they  must  follow  to 
do  thorough  work  and  which  are  no  others  than  those  fully  author- 
ized in  the  pursuit  of  literary  and  historical  criticism.  It  submits 
their  positions  to  the  most  searching  examination  of  independent 
minds,  and  accepts  as  its  own  conclusions  only  such  as  are  able  to 
stand  that  severe  test.  In  every  way,  it  compels  them,  and  also  en- 
ables them,  to  reach  objective  results. 

Francis  E.  Gigot. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  COMPARATIVE 

STUDY  OF  RELIGIONS 

Nicola  Turchi  D.  D. 

The  scientific  and  comparative  study  of  religions,  namely  that 
which  aims  at  an  impartial  examination  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
different  peoples  of  the  world  in  the  various  stages  of  their  historic 
development,  with  a  view  to  trace  them  back  to  their  probable  origins, 
to  determine  their  mutual  interdependence  and  their  relation  both 
historical  and  psychological  to  the  laws  governing  the  evolution  of 
mankind,  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  In  antiquity,  so  far  as  we 
know,  religious  phenomena  were  never  made  the  object  of  particular 
study  or  research  from  the  strictly  historical  and  critical  standpoint 
and  if  in  Greece  the  poets  and,  later  on,  the  philosophers  did  attempt, 
something  of  the  kind  in  tr3dng  to  give  a  rational  account  of  their 
mythology  often  so  grotesque  or  so  grossly  immoral,  they  always 
assumed  that  their  myths  and  legends  contained  a  great  fund  of 
wisdom,  and  never  seemed  to  suspect  that  the  fabulous  stories  might 
have  been  no  more  than  the  offspring  of  the  childish  mind  of  primitive 
man.* 

It  is  plain  that  Christianity  could  not  at  once  assume  a  scientific 
attitude  involving  a  critical  examination  of  the  various  religions 
confounded  in  a  crude  syncretism  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Roman  empire.  From  the  very  outset  the  new  religion  was 
obliged  to  struggle  against  the  reigning  power  of  paganism  for  the 
bare  right  to  exist,  and  it  was  only  natiu'al  that  its  religious  criticism 
should  take  on  a  polemic  rather  than  a  scientific  character.  The 
immoral  legends  of  mythology  were  held  up  to  the  pagans  as  sad  and 
convincing  proof  of  the  immorality  of  their  religion;  the  pagan  deitie? 
were  identified  with  infernal  beings,  emissaries  sent  by  Satan  to  main- 
tain intellectual  and  moral  perversion  in  a  corrupt  world,*  and  if  the 
natural  explanations  of  pagan  beliefs  were  sometimes  extolled  and 
accepted   with   enthusiasm, — even   though   erroneous,   like    that   of 

*P.  Decharme,  La  Critique  des  Traditions  religieuses  chez  lea  Grecs,  des  Originet 
au  Temps  de  Plutarque.     Paris,  A.   Picard,   1904. 

K^.  Pascal,  Dei  e  Diaroli — Saggi  sul  paganesimo  morente.     Firenze.  1904. 
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Euhemems, — it  was  only  because  they  helped  in  their  own  way  to 
demolish  the  religion  of  the  empire.* 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  not  all  the  Christian  apologists 
assumed  this  hostile  attitude  which  naturally  became  more  and  more 
accentuated  with  the  growing  diffusion  of  Christianity  throughout 
the  empire  and  the  corresponding  decline  of  paganism.  And  the 
reason  of  this  diversity  of  attitude  is  to  be  sought  in  the  diversity 
of  conditions,  economic  and  social  and  consequently  intellectual,  in 
which  the  Christians  of  the  different  provinces  found  themselves.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  various  provinces  were  not  all  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing— that  they  did  not  all  enjoy  the  same  advantages  imder  the  Ro- 
man rule.  Territorial  expansion  always  meant  for  Rome  an  increase 
of  economic  benefits,  especially  in  the  case  of  certain  provinces  from 
which  the  governors  generally  returned  extremely  rich — in  fact,  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  were  often  legally  prosecuted  in  the  capital 
for  extortions  practiced  during  their  tenure  of  office.  Thus,  in  Africa 
and  in  Asia  Minor  particularly,  the  inhabitants  were  subjected  to 
fiscal  exactions  that  amounted  practically  to  an  organized  system 
of  spoliation.  Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  fail  to  engender  in 
the  souls  of  the  harassed  and  impoverished  populations  of  these  prov- 
inces an  intense  hatred  of  anything  and  everything  Roman,  not  only 
in  the  domain  of  government  but  also  in  the  sphere  of  culture  and 
religion.  In  other  provinces  on  the  contrary,  the  fusion  of  the  con- 
quering and  conquered  elements  had  been  accomplished  on  a  more 
equitable  basis  and  thus  it  became  more  intimate  and  lasting.  Rome 
had  extended  to  them  her  own  laws,  her  military  and  commercial 
routes,  her  pax  Romana;  in  a  word  a  protection  which  made  possible 
a  high  degree  of  intellectual  culture  together  with  a  great  material 
prosperity,  and  in  return  she  received  the  benefit  of  the  literary, 
philosophical  and  artistic  culture  of  these  favored  provinces — ^a  com- 
pensation to  which  the  entire  Latin  literature  bears  witness. 

In  these  provinces  therefore,  the  empire  was  not  looked  upon  as 
a  vampire  sucking  the  vital  energies  of  the  countries  that  fell  imder 
her  sway,  but  as  the  necessary  and  indestructible  bulwark  of  civiliza- 
tion. Now,  Christianity  penetrating  into  surroundings  so  diverse  and 
having  to  shape  the  minds  of  its  adherents  to  a  definite  attitude  to- 
wards the  religion  of  the  empire,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  pro- 
cess of  religious  orientation  should  be  influenced  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  already  existing  dispositions  of  the  people  towards  the  empire 

*Cf.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Protrepticonj  20. 
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and  its  civilization.  Thus  we  find  that  while  in  some  provinces  the  op- 
position of  Christianity  to  Rome  and  to  its  religion  is  bitter  and  im^ 
varying  (Tertullian  the  fiery  lawyer  of  Carthage  is  the  most  eloquent 
exponent  of  this  attitude) ,  in  others  we  find  the  more  educated  Chris- 
tian minds  seeking  a  conciliation  between  Christian  thought  and  the 
precious  inheritance  of  classical  culture,  and  with  no  little  ingenuity 
they  succee(f  in  establishing  a  common  ground  between  the  new  re- 
ligion and  the  best  intellectual  speculations  of  the  ancients.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  in  his  copious  writings  extending  from  the  Protreptican 
through  the  Pedagogue  to  the  Siromata  offers  us  the  best  type  of  this 
current  of  thought  which  was  destined  to  triumph  definitely  in  Chris- 
tian tradition/ 

However,  though  on  account  of  the  above-mentioned  diversity 
of  local  conditions  we  are  imable  to  formulate  any  general  or  imiversal 
attitude  of  early  Christianity  towards  paganism,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  opposition  to  mythology  itself  was  strong,  and  the 
same  in  all  quarters^  though  expressed  in  varying  manner  according 
to  the  environment.*  And  this  opposition  which  grew  rapidly  in 
proportion  as  Christianity  in  spite  of  the  fury  of  the  persecutions 
became  ever  more  and  more  firmly  rooted,  developed  to  such  a  point 
that  in  the  fourth  century  we  find  the  mutual  position  of  the  two 
religions  reversed,  and  thus,  while  on  the  one  hand  we  see  Firmicus 
Matemus  beseeching  the  emperors  Constantius  and  Constans  to  ad- 
minister the  coup  de  grace  to  expiring  paganism,*  we  find  on  the  other, 
Symmachus  and  Macrobius  at  pains  to  keep  alive  the  old  state  religion, 
the  former  magnifying  its  efficiency  in  bringing  about  the  civil  and 
military  aggrandizement  of  Rome,  the  latter  explaining  its  mythology 
in  a  naturalistic  and  philosophic  sense,  in  a  vain  effort  to  raise  it  to 
the  level  reached  by  Christian  thought.' 

St.  Augustine,  after  the  lamentable  sacking  of  Rome  by  the 
barbarian  hordes  of  Alaric  in  the  year  410,  describes  in  the  De  Civitale 
Dei  the  intellectual  and  moral  triumph  of  Christianity.  He  resumes 
in  himself  synthetically  the  spirit  of  all  the  earlier  apologists,  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  tempering  their  exaggerations  whether  on  the  side 

*E.  Buonaiuti,  Clemente  Alesaandrino  e  la  cuUura  classica  in  the  Revista  atarioh 
critica  delle  scieme  teologiche.    Anno  I.  p   398. 

•Clem.    Alex.    Protreptican.  2-7. 

•Firmicus  Matemus,  De  Errore  Profanarum  Religionum.    Vienna,  1867. 

^See  in  Synunachus  the  story  of  the  statue  of  Victory  removed  from  the  Senate 
by  order  of  Valentinian  I,  and  in  Macrobius  the  SalumcUia.  Cf.  also  G.  Boissier, 
La  Fin  du  PaganiamCf  Paris,  1903.    Vol.  ii,  p.  231  seqq.  and  201  seqq 
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of  conciliation  or  hostility,  and  considering  not  only  the  history  of 
Rome,  but  also  that  of  the  entire  world  as  a  preparation  forthe  Gospel. 

The  early  medieval  period  received  this  view  as  an  inheritance 
from  the  great  bishop  of  Hippo,  and  henceforward  it  became  a  principal 
factor  in  the  traditional  interpretation  of  history  by  theologians  and 
philosophers;  and  indeed  until  the  new  impetus  given  to  philosophic 
and  historical  studies  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries^ 
Christian  thinkers  seem  to  have  been  imacquainted  with  any  other 
theory  whereby  to  accoimt  for  the  events  of  history,  nor  was  any  at- 
tempt made  on  other  groimds  to  give  a  historical  and  psychological 
explanation  of  religious  phenomena  in  the  world. 

From  all  this  it  is  seen  that  Christianity  never  enjoyed  a  proper 
opportimity  of  stud3dng  the  problem  of  religions  from  the  scientific 
standpoint.  Polemical  preoccupation  in  the  beginning,  and,  later 
on,  the  fixed  tradition  of  the  schools  excluded  from  the  discussion  a 
vast  amount  of  available  evidence,  and  tolerated  as  criteria  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  various  ethnic  beliefs  only  such  elements  as  the  latter 
possessed  in  common  with,  or  in  opposition  to  Christianity,  whence 
the  apologist  was  enabled  to  deduce  a  reason  for  the  more  or  less 
sweeping  condemnation  of  them  all. 

But  after  the  revival  mentioned  above  which  made  the  most 
rigidly  orthodox  minds  capable  of  examining  all  sorts  of  questions 
with  a  greater  degree  of  freedom,  the  attitude  of  thinking  minds 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  religion  whether  considered 
in  its  psychological  or  its  historical  bearings,  imderwent  a  great  change. 
However,  this  new  orientation  of  ideas  was  imable  to  produce  solid 
scientific  results  in  the  absence  of  a  corresponding  progress  in  his- 
torical studies  which  alone  would  make  possible  the  scientific  recon- 
struction of  the  religious  evolution  of  mankind  on  the  basis  of  observed 
facts. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  immense  labor 
was  expended  in  the  field  of  both  the  natural  and  the  historic  sciences, 
and  very  considerable  were  the  results  obtained,  but  the  mental  power 
and  acumen  necessary  to  carry  out  a  subtile  and  discriminating  critical 
analysis  seemed  to  be  still  wanting,  and  thus  the  great  geniuses  of 
the  time,  so  far  as  their  constructive  work  was  concerned,  framed 
indeed  some  great  and  rather  crude  syntheses  on  a  historical  basis, 
but  in  these  history  was  Viewed  more  or  less  a  priori  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  each  one's  philosophical  system.  The  first  in  the  order  of 
time  and  importance  was  John  B.  Vico,  of  Naples,  (1670-1744)  who 
in  his  New  Science  (1725)  set  himself  the  task  of  reducing  to  scientific 
principles  the  various  opinions  held  up  to  that  time  concerning  the 
beginnings  of  humanity  and  of  nations,  and  to  determine  by  com- 
parison and  analysis  the  elements  which  these  opinions  had  in  com- 
mon, for,"  he  says,  "up  to  the  present  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  common  foundation  or  starting  point,  nor  do  they  exhibit  any 
continuity  or  mutual  cohesion."' 

Later,  on  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution  came  the  anti-re- 
ligious synthesis  of  the  Encyclopedists,  together  with  Voltaire  (1694- 
1778),  who  contributed  UEssai  sur  les  moeurs  et  V esprit  des  nations 
(1765),  whilst  in  Germany,  Lessmg  (1729-1781)  and  Herder  (1744- 
1803)  published  respectively  the  Erziekung  des  Menschengeschlechts 
(1780)  and  the  Ideen  zur  Geschichte  der  Menschheit  (1784).  It  was 
not  imtil  the  nineteenth  century  was  well  under  way,  that  full  use 
began  to  be  made  of  the  material  accumulated  by  all  these  pioneers, 
and  upon  the  basis  scarcely  outlined  by  them  was  constructed  the 
solid  edifice  of  the  science  of  religions.  The  decisive  turning  point 
in  the  development  of  this  science  came  when,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  century,  various  other  subsidiary  disciplines,  viz.,  linguistics, 
ethnology,  anthropology,  archeology,  mythology  and  folk-lore  re- 
ceived a  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  impetus,  whilst  at  the  same  time, 
intelligent  travellers  and  missionaries  having  explored  regions  here- 
tofore little  known,  and  having  been  in  close  contact  with  savage 
tribes,  began  giving  to  the  public  memoirs  and  accounts  full  of  appo- 
site and  sagacious  observations  well  adapted  to  serve  as  documentary 
material  for  the  study  of  uncivilized  peoples. 

The  merit  of  having  inaugurated  the  comparative  study  of  re- 
ligions on  strictly  scientific  lines  belongs  in  England  to  F.  Max  Miiller, 
and  to  M.  Albert  R(5ville  in  France.  The  former,  a  learned  Sanskrit 
scholar  and  philologist,  and  possessing  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject matter,  was  also  endowed  with  a  remarkable  literary  activity 
as  is  shown  by  his  various  works.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  Einleitung  in  die  vergleichende  Religionsmissenschaft  (1876),  in 
which  he  points  out  the  method  to  be  followed  in  studying  the  history 
of  religions,  and  his  Gifford  Lectures  in  which  he  systematizes  the 
results  of  his  labors.  It  was  he  also  who  conceived  the  project  of 
translating  for  the  benefit  of  the  studioiis  public  the  collection  of 

•Vico,  Scienza  nxiovaf  1.  Imo.  Dello  stabilimenlo  dei  pnncipii. 
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■Oriental  religious  writings,  entitled  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Ead,^  a 
work  which  was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  most  eminent 
Oriental  scholars  of  Europe. 

M.  Albert  R6ville  may  be  considered  as  the  most  efficient  pro- 
pagator of  the  comparative  study  of  religions  in  France.  He  was 
the  first  professor  officially  appointed  to  that  chair  in  the  College 
de  France,  and  he  has  published  works  which  are  very  helpful  to 
those  wishing  to  become  initiated  into  this  rather  difficult  and  com- 
plex science!  Such  are  the  ProUgomines  de  VHistoire  des  Religions 
(1881),  and  Les  Religions  des  Peuples  non  dvUisis  (1883). 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  describe  even  in 
outline  the  rapid  development  of  this  study  in  other  countries.  Suffice 
it  to  recall  the  names  of  Tiele  in  Holland,  Dietrich  in  Germany,  Soder- 
blom  in  Sweden,  and  Jastrow  in  America.  The  field  of  research  is 
ever  widening  and  the  number  of  interested  and  well  equipped  scholars 
is  increasing;  all  of  which  gives  good  promise  for  the  future  of  this 
science  which,  at  least  indirectly,  raises,  and  in  part  helps  to  solve, 
some  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  problems  with  which  the 
human  intelligence  has  to  deal. 

The  scientific  study  of  reUgions  is  of  great  importance  both  di- 
redly y  as  affording  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  history  of  man- 
kind, and  indirectly  in  connection  with  the  complex  psychological 
and  religious  problems  which  it  helps  to  elucidate  or  at  all  events, 
to  formulate  more  accurately.  In  the  first  place  it  brings  to  our 
notice  the  fact  that  the  human  mind  follows  more  or  less  constantly 
the  same  law  of  development  in  the  outward  expression  of  its  religious 
ideas  and  sentiments,  and  also  the  fact  that  these  always  correspond 
to  the  surrounding  social  and  other  conditions,  so  that  one  may  safely 
argue  from  one  to  the  other.  The  existence  of  such  a  law  demonstra- 
strates  once  for  all  the  close  kinship  of  the  various  social  and  religious 
phenomena  in  the  world  and  disproves  the  systematic  and  exclusive 
divisions  which,  with  a  view  to  polygenistic  inference,  have  so  often 
been  asserted  with  regard  to  man  and  the  exercise  of  his  activities. 

In  the  second  place  the  historical  study  of  religions  afifords  us  a  , 
rational  explanation  of  many  usages  and  devotional  customs  be- 
longing to  popular  forms  of  worship,  and  which  to  our  eyes  appear 
as  superstitions  or  aberrations  of  the  mind.    We  find  in  this  study  a 

'Regaiding  this  collection  see  article  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  in  the  Qtiarterly 
Review,  April,  1902. 
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reason  for  the  existence  and  the  solemnity  of  religious  rites,  and  it 
explains,  if  it  does  not  excuse,  celtain  abnormal  manifestations  of 
popular  piety  resulting  from  an  inferior  mentality  which  as  such  is 
satisfied  with  childish  religious  forms — forms  corresponding  to  the 
crude  notions  it  has  conceived  of  the  divine  and  its  relation  to  man- 
kind. Thus  the  old  accusations  of  superstition,  paganism  and  sorcery 
brought  against  Catholicism  by  Protestants  and  Rationalists  lose 
their  weight  because  they  do  not  really  apply  to,  or  militate  against 
a  form  of  religion,  nor  agamst  its  principes  or  ministers;  they  are 
to  be  attributed  to  an  inferior  mental  stage  which  doubtless  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  disappear  but  which  it  often  requires  many 
generations  to  eradicate.  The  truth  of  the  old  scholastic  aphorism 
"Quidquid  recipitur  ad  modimi  recipientis  recipitur"  finds  here  a 
manifest  application,  for  however  high  and  spiritual  a  religious  doc- 
trine may  be,  it  is  necessarily  conditioned  by  the  mental  capacity 
and  limitations  of  the  subject  in  which  it  is  received. 

.  Besides  these  direct  advantages  pertaining  to  the  sociological 
order,  the  history  of  religions  ofifers  others  in  the  historical  order  as 
well  as  indirect  advantages  of  a  philosophical  character.  At  the 
outset  it  may  be  well  to  explain  why  we  class  these  latter  advantages 
as  indirect.  It  is  because  the  science  of  religions  does  not  per  se 
attempt  to  pronoimce  on  the  objective  value  or  truth  of  tiie  various 
beliefs ;  nor  does  it  pass  any  judgment  on  the  legitimateness,on  the  rational 
or  irrational  character  of  the  ritual  practices,  but  applies  itself  solely 
to  seek  out  and  determine  the  laws  which  govern  myths  and  the  rites 
connected  \\dth  them,  the  successive  transformations  which  the  notion 
of  the  deity  undergoes  and  the  complex  emotions  which  it  begets  in 
the  human  soul.  Thus  the  science  of  religions  is  independent  of  all 
metaphysical  systems.  But  though  of  its  nature  independent,  it  in- 
directly lends  not  a  Uttle  aid  to  philosophy  and  dogmatic  theology 
by  helping  to  formulate  more  definitely  the  problems  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  solve,  and  by  affording  the  means  of  examining  them 
with  greater  precision  and  thoroughness  in  order  to  sift  out  what  may 
be  of  permanent  value  hidden  beneath  the  confused  mass  of  popular 
beUefs.  And  let  it  be  remarked  that  this  indirect  aid  is  all  the  more 
important  inasmuch  as  ''the  science  of  religions  touches  closely  upon 
the  gravest  questions — questions  the  highest  and  most  essential  in 
point  of  practical  importance.  There  is  no  reUgion  that  does  not 
pretend  to  give,  at  least  in  some  measure,  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of    our  destiny.    There  is  none  that  does  not  place  its  adherents  in 
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presence  of  a  world  invisible  yet  real,  and  it  assures  them  that  in  such 
a  world  and  not  in  the  visible  world  of  experience,  is  to  be  found  the 
explanation  of  their  origin,  the  key  of  the  mystery  of  their  life,  and 
the  secret  of  their  future  weal  or  woe."**  And  indeed  from  relig- 
ion alone  comes  an  answer  to  the  questions  that  rise  in  the  human 
mind  concerning  the  beginning  and  end  of  our  being,  the  sanction 
of  the  moral  law  and  the  craving  for  the  ideal. 

Our  origin  eludes  the  grasp  of  all  knowledge  based  on  experi- 
mental research,  and  as  regards  philosophical  speculations,  taken  by 
themselves,  they  are  not  only  at  variance  with  one  another,  but  are 
moreover  far  from  being  consistent  or  reassuring,  as  plainly  appears 
from  the  history  of  philosophic  thought.  And  a  like  cloud  of  mjrstery 
hangs  over  the  problem  of  our  final  destiny.  Even  Herbert  Spencer 
the  great  philsopher  of  evolution  confesses  in  a  work  which  m]iy  be 
considered  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  that  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life  the  idea  of  an  infinite  space  without  origin  or  cause,  which  has  al- 
wajrs  existed  and  is  to  exist  forever  was  a  concept  from  which  he 
shrank."  Not  less  in  need  of  an  explanation  is  the  problem  involved 
in  the  command  of  conscience,  that  internal  voice  that  breatheth 
Inhere  it  will  and  of  which  we  know  neither  whence  it  comes  nor  whither 
it  goes,  but  which  nevertheless  speaks  to  us  with  an  imperiousness 
that  requires  prompt  obedience. 

Lastly  we  all  feel  within  ourselves — ^useless  to  attempt  to  prove 
or  define  it — a  vague  yet  powerful  aspiration  towards  something 
which  is  not  comprised  within  the  circle  of  the  things  pertaining  to 
our  earthly  existence — something  which  attracts  the  mind  and  the 
heart  and  which  to  our  inner  vision  appears  as  an  inaccessible  source 
of  light  of  which  our  mimdane  ideals  are  but  pale  reflections.  Now, 
religion  meets  precisely  this  craving  with  its  promise  of  the  eternal 
possession  of  the  ideal. 

Since  all  religions  profess  to  satisfy  these  aspirations  of  the  soul, 
the  scientific  study  of  them  reveals  to  us  the  different  solutions  given 
by  himianity  in  its  various  stages  to  the  great  problems  of  our  exis- 
tence; by  its  means  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  what  the  religions  of 
mankind  have  in  common,  and  to  hear,  as  it  were,  the  fimdamental, 
underlying  note  in  a  vast  world  concert  made  up  of  the  most  varied 
instruments.        This  fimdamental  note  represents  the  quintessence 

''Cf.  A.  de  Broglie,  Uhistoire  des  religionSf  et  lea  probUmes  de  la  destvnie  humaine 
in  Le  CorUemporain,  May,  1883.  p.  769. 

"Herbert  Spencer,  Facta  and  CommentSf  final  chapter 
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of  the  religions  thought  of  mankind  and  to  recognize  it  thus  plainly^ 
is  a  precious  advantage  for  the  philosopher  and  the  theologian.  More-^ 
over,  the  science  of  religions  leads  us,  indirectly,  to  another  important 
result.  Comparing  one  with  another  the  various  beliefs  the  student 
is  naturally  led  to  arrange  them  in  order  according  to  an  ascending 
scale  of  perfection.  And  it  is  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  the 
Christian  scholar,  apart  even  from  all  apologetic  preoccupation,  finds 
unquestionably  at  the  smnmit  of  the  scale  Christianity  itself  which 
embodies  the  best  elements  of  "all  the  other  religions,  besides  possessing 
over  and  above  a  precious  treasure  of  truths  exclusively  its  own.  This 
conclusion  which  is  the  one  reached  by  every  impartial  scholar  is  to 
our  mind  the  best  apologetical  argument  for  Christianity  that  could 
be  desired.  In  substance  it  comes  to  this:  all  the  dififerent  phases 
and  stages  of  the  religious  thought  of  mankind  imite  in  giving  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  Christ;  to  Him  they  incline  as  towards  the  centre 
of  human  history,  the  goal  of  all  human  ideals  and  aspirations. 

*  ^  * 

There  remain  to  be  examined  the  direct  advantages  in  the  domain 
of  history  which  the  study  of  religions  brings  to  the  Christian  cause 
and  in  particular  to  the  history  of  the  church.  The  Christian  church 
sprang  from  the  bosom  of  Judaism  and  often  in  the  course  of  its  de- 
velopment it  has  been  influenced  by  the  ideas  and  customs  of  the 
peoples  with  whom  it  came  in  contact.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  the 
historical  vicissitudes  of  Christianity  can  not  be  understood  without 
taking  into  account  these  influences,  and  consequently  \sdthout  a 
knowledge  of  the  milieux  whence  they  emanated.  In  like  manner, 
no  study  of  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  complete  or 
adequate  unless  it  takes  account  of  the  theological  ideas  of  the  Baby- 
lonians from  whom  the  Hebrew  nation  sprung  in  the  person  of  Abra- 
ham, and  mth  whom  they  always  remained  in  more  or  less  habitual 
communication.  Again,  in  connection  with  the  question  of  angelology 
in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  same  topic  as  ex- 
pounded in  the  religion  of  Persia.  Similarly  certain  religious  rites 
and  customs  of  ancient  Egypt  throw  light  on  analogous  ones  in  vogue 
among   the   Israelites. 

That  fruitful  epoch  which  marks  the  transition  from  the  Old  to 
the  New  Dispensation  is  much  elucidated  by  the  study  of  the  religious 
conditions  of  the  world  at  that  time,  especially  from  the  study  of  the 
philosophico-religious  speculations  of  the   Alexandrian   school,   and 
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of  the  state  of  mind  prevalent  among  the  adherents  of  official  paganism. 
More  important  still  for  him  who  wishes  to  understand  Christianity 
is  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  reUgion  from  which  it  is  derived.  Gnosticism, 
that  formidable  religious  epidemic  which  for  a  time  threatened  the 
life  of  the  infant  church  can  be  comprehended  only  through  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Oriental  speculations  of  the  period,  and  of  the  Hellenistic 
garb  which  they  assumed,  as  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  varied  sjon- 
bolism  of  the  Orphic  worship,  in  that  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  in  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  The  great  heresies  of  Nestorianism  and  Mono- 
physitism  are  explained,  at  least  with  regard  to  their  dogmatic  con- 
tent, by  the  fact  that  the  populations  imbued  with  Semitic  culture 
were  unable  to  conceive  of  the  Supreme  Being  otherwise  than  imder  a 
personal  and  anthropomorphic  form,  while  the  Alexandrians,  in- 
heritors of  the  pantheistic  Egyptian  theology  to  which  had  been 
added  Greek  speculation,  were  accustomed  to  perceive  the  distinction 
of  persons  in  the  unity  of  substance.  Manicheism  should  be  studied 
in  the  light  of  the  Persian  religion,  viz.  as  a  derivation  of  Masdeism 
which  was  forced  to  put  on  a  Christian  garb  in  order  to  better  with- 
stand the  progressive  and  successful  spread  of  Christianity  in  Persia. 
The  reUgion  of  Islam  cannot  be  fully  accoimted  for  without  a  careful 
study  of  religious  conditions  in  Arabia  anterior  to  the  time  of  Mo- 
hammed and  of  the  influences  already  exerted  by  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity on  the  naturalistic  religion  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Christian  worship  has  borrowed 
many  outward  forms  and  ceremonies  from  the  different  forms  of  re- 
ligion that  it  has  supplanted,  and  so,  a  truly  scientific  study  of  our 
liturgy  postulates  a  knowledge  of  these  forms  of  worship  in  order 
to  determine  the  character  and  extent  of  their  influence.  Certain 
popular  forms  assumed  by  the  Christianity  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
many  of  the  heresies  of  that  period  are  inexplicable  imless  we  admit 
the  survival  and  influence  of  ideas  and  customs  belonging  to  the 
ancient  Celtic,  Germanic  and  Scandinavian  rehgions.  Even  the  crude 
worship  of  barbarous  and  savage  tribes  is  not  without  its  modicum 
of  instruction  for  the  student  of  religions  who  perceives  therein  a 
spontaneous  manifestation  of  the  reUgious  instinct  which  is  universal 
in  mankind,  but  which  in  this  case  has  for  some  reason  or  other  re- 
mained rudimentary  and  undeveloped. 

*  ^  * 
* 

It  seems  therefore  sufficiently  evident  that  the  historical  and 

•comparative  study  of  religions  is  in  many  ways  a  valuable  aid  for  the 
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better  historical  and  philosophical  understanding  of  Christianity. 
Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  does  not  yet  enjoy  on  the 
part  of  orthodox  Christians  all  the  esteem  that  it  deserves.  In  many 
quarters  it  is  looked  upon  with  a  sort  of  instinctive  distrust,  as  if  its 
principles  and  conclusions  were  bound  to  clash  with  those  of  Christian 
belief,  and  its  pursuit  be  detrimental  to  our  faith.  To  the  mind  of 
the  writer  nothing  could  be  less  founded  than  this  suspicion.  On 
the  contrary,  if  piu^ued  in  the  proper  spirit,  with  a  true  sense  of  the 
importance  and  sacredness  of  the  questions  involved,  this  study  can 
not  fail  to  yield  the  most  beneficial  results.  "  If  he  who  takes  it  up,"" 
says  de  Broglie,  "  is  in  a  state  of  doubt,  if  he  is  still  sincerely  seeking 
the  truth  without  having  yet  found  it,  the  history  of  religions  will 
help  him  to  reach  the  solution  he  so  anxiously  desires.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  already  a  believer,  he  will  find  in  this  study  carried 
on  with  care  and  the  proper  dispositions,  the  confirmation  of  his 
faith,  since  the  truth  of  Christianity  can  but  be  enhanced  by  being 
compared  with  other  religions.""  We  would  indeed  betray  a  strange 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  truth  of  our  position  if,  while  proclaiming 
our  firm  faith  in  Christianity,  we  were  afraid  to  compare  it  scientifically 
with  the  other  religions  of  the  world. 

Perhaps  the  principal  reason  that  hinders  many  Catholic  scholars 
from  taking  up  or  encouraging  this  study  is  the  fear  of  meeting  proof 
that  such  or  such  a  doctrine  was  adopted  by  Judaism  or  by  Christianity 
from  some  ethnic  religion,  a  fact  which  in  their  esteem,  would  seem 
to  discredit  our  belief  in  divine  revelation.  But  such  a  fear,  however 
commendable  in  itself  as  indicating  a  jealous  care  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  supernatural,  is  in  reality  based  on  an  error  easy  to  dispel. 
It  is  sufficient  to  bear  in  mind  that  when  speaking  of  the  derivation 
of  ideas  and  customs  from  neighboring  non-Christian  reUgions,  it  is 
by  no  means  intended  to  exclude  the  efficiency  or  narrow  the  field 
of  divine  revelation.  It  is  simply  affirifted  that  into  the  human  ele- 
ments of  religion  elaborated  in  the  midst  of  the  various  peoples,  God, 
at  the  moment  decreed  by  His  eternal  wisdom,  introduced  the  truly 
living  and  immortal  germ  of  revelation  which  vivified  and  trans- 
formed these  elements  and  made  them  a  sacred  norm  or  guide  to 
humanity  in  its  terrestrial  pilgrimage.  The  ways  of  Providence  in 
history  are  prepared  by  an  omniscient  intelligence  which  foresees  and 
ordains  events  for  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  glory.  What,  in  fact, 
is  the  De  Civitate  Dei  of  St.  Augustine  but  the  demonstration  of  the 

■Le  Contemporainf  May,  1883,  p.  770. 
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triumpb  of  the  divine  plan  in  the  history  of  the  world — a  plan  involving 
the  successive  concatenation  of  human  events  until  the  complete 
manifestation  of  truth  in  the  fulness  of  time.  But  we  are  coming 
to  recognize  ever  more  and  more  a  truth  which  though  seemingly 
quite  obvious,  has  too  often  been  lost  sight  of,  viz.  that  God  in  the 
working  out  of  this  great  plan  is  constantly  making  use  of  natural 
causes  and  agents  while  subordinating  their  efficiency  to  the  interests 
of  the  supernatural  order,  and  that  imder  an  all  wise  direction  Chris- 
tianity as  well  as  Judaism  has  assimilated  many  elements  from  sur- 
roimding  philosophical  and  religious  systems,  even  as  the  living  shoot 
absorbs  from  the  ambient  earth  the  various  elements  that  are  to  be- 
come its  sap  and  fibre  while  developing  into  a  great  tree.  In  the  Ught 
of  these  principles  the  history  of  mankind  acquires  for  us  a  luminous 
Christian  character,  and  we  imderstand  better  the  deep  sense  of  Christ's 
saying:  "I  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill."  Christianity  is  truly 
the  supernatural  complement  of  all  human  striving  after  the  divine, 
of  all  human  religious  speculation.  In  it  all  that  was  best  in  human 
endeavor  has  been  sanctified  by  the  word,  the  labors  and  the  death 
of  Christ  who  has  put  his  inviolable  seal  upon  revelation. 

The  poet  Prudentius  in  one  of  his  lyric  flights  which  with  reason 
have  caused  him  to  be  styled  the  Christian  Pindar,  beheld  the  purple 
of  the  Roman  emperors  spread  out  as  a  carpet  before  the  feet  of  the 
advancing  Christ. 

.    .    .  purpura  supplex 
Stemitur  Aeneadse  rectoris  ad  atria  Regis. 

And  SO  we  in  Uke  manner  may  consider  not  only  the  history  of  Rome, 
but  all  human  history  as  well,  especially  that  referring  to  the  religious 
thought  of  mankind,  as  a  great  fabric  of  varied  texture  cast  as  a  homage 
of  grateful  recognition  before  the  feet  of  the  Redeemer — ^homage  of 
the  best  efforts  of  humanity  along  the  road  of  its  intellectual  and 
moral  progress.  And  as  these  efforts  have  had  an  active  part  in  the 
preparation  and  development  of  Christianity,  they  thereby  acquire 
a  new  value  and  significance  in  the  esteem  of  Christian  scholars  and 
apologists. 

Nicola  Turchi. 
College  of  the  Propaganda, 
Rome. 


A  NEW  CATHOLIC  APOLOGY* 

.  M.  D.  Pctrc 

There  is  a  twofold  interest  in  such  a  book  as  lies  before  us.  Like^ 
every  great  critical  work  which  has  also,  in  virtue  of  the  intrinsic  and 
separate  value  of  the  critic,  a  philosophy  of  its  own,  independently 
of  the  philosopher  who  is  the  subject  of  the  discussion,  this  book  wiD 
interest  some  as  an  exposition  and  critique  of  the  ideas  of  Newman  p 
others  will  be  still  more  occupied  with  the  ideas  and  philosophy  of  the 
writer  himself. 

To  the  former  class  the  principal  question  will  be  whether  New-^ 
man  is  rightly  imderstood  and  correctly  rendered  in  these  pages, 
whether  the  theories  therein  developed  be  really  those  of  the  great 
Cardinal  or  not.  To  the  second  class  this  is  a  point  which  will  signify,. 
comparatively,  little;  they  will  accept  the  obvious  fact  that,  to  the 
author  at  least,  in  the  formation  of  his  philosophy  of  religion,  New- 
man has  been  such  as  he  is  here  represented ;  they  will  not  stay  long 
to  compare  the  portrait  with  the  original,  to  disentangle  the  philosophy 
of  the  master  from  that  of  the  critic,  but  they  will  ask  themselves 
what  is  the  value  of  the  philosophy  in  itself. 

We  will  state,  at  once,  that  this  is  the  question  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  following  article.  Though  certain  salient  characteristics  of 
Newman's  teaching  can  be  mistaken  by  none,  yet,  in  their  application 
to  modern  questions,  there  is  so  much  variety  of  opinion  amongst 
his  disciples  that  the  whole  can  only  be  known  when  much  is  made 
public  which  has  not  yet  seen  the  light.  But,  with  all  that  is  doubtful, 
this  much  is  certain,  he  has  been  a  great  former  of  minds;  and  if  those 
minds  have  sometimes  eventually  developed  on  very  various  lines, 
this  does  not  lessen  the  greatness  of  the  teacher.  That  Mr.  Williams 
owes  much  to  Newman  no  one  who  reads  his  book  can  deny;  and  if 
some  of  us  may  think  that  Newman  also  owes  something  to  his  dis- 
ciple, that  in  this  book  we  have  Newman,  and  something  more  than 
Newman  besides,  this  is  surely  no  disparagement  to  the  influence 
of  that  great  leader. 

We  will  regard  this  work,  therefore,  as  one  of  independent  value 
in  virtue  of  its  original  thought.    Now  original  thought  is  not  always 

*Newman^  Pascal,  Loisy,  and  the  Catholic  Church,  W.  J.  Williams. 
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new  thought,  it  is  something  much  more  than  that.  It  is,  perhaps, 
literally  true  that  "there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun;"  no  thought 
that  has  not  already  been  thought,  no  word  that  has  not  already 
been  uttered.  But  if  there  is  nothing  new  there  is  much  that  is  or- 
iginal, and  this  is  the  highest  quality  of  any  intellectual  work.  An 
original  thought  is  one  that  has  been  begotten,  and  not  merely  re- 
peated, by  the  mind  from  which  it  issues.  Many  works,  which  may 
even  have  a  certain  glamor  of  novelty,  are  wholly  devoid  of  origin- 
ality in  this  sense;  they  are  not  the  real  product  of  their  supposed 
author.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oldest  idea,  that  has  truly 
been  begotten  afresh  in  the  mind  that  brings  it  forth,  is  original, 
and  living  and  fresh. 

The  book  before  us  is  original,  in  this  sense,  from  start  to  finish ; 
every  word  is  living,  every  thought  is  the  true  child  of  its  parent. 
It  is  the  inner  experience  of  one  who  has  worked  out  his  faith  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  and  to  whom  that  faith,  and  the  philosophy  of  that 
faith,  would  seem  to  have  become  the  very  substance  of  his  mind. 
It  may  sound  like  exaggeration,  and  yet  to  the  present  writer  it  seems 
a  sober  fact,  that  we  rarely  find  any  intellectual  position  so  impreg- 
nably  established  from  within  as  that  which  is  here  set  forth.  From 
vriihin,  we  say,  because  it  is  of  course  possible  to  approach  the  truth 
from  so  many  points  that,  from  vrUhout,  this  philosophy  may  non 
appeal  to  all.  But  what  we  mean  is  that  the  author  has  so  worked 
out  for  his  own  mind  the  inmost  reality  of  those  facts  of  religious 
experience,  which  are  not  his  property  alone,  that  he  would  seem 
to  have  reached  a  basis  which  nothing  could  disturb,  however  much 
his  philosophy  may  be  further  extended  and  amplified. 

This  book  gives  us  then  the  religion,  the  beliefs  and  the  philosophy 
of  its  author  as  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church;  it  gives  what,  to  him, 
are  the  essential  notes  of  Catholicism  and  its  main  ideas;  it  is  a  great 
apology  for  the  Catholic  as  opposed  to  the  Protestant  idea  of  religion; 
it  is  a  prof  ound  study  of  the  innermost  nature  of  religious  authority 
as  opposed  to  private  judgment;  of  development  as  opposed  to  tra- 
ditionalism; of  the  social  and  corporate  life  of  the  Church  as  opposed 
to  the  individualism  of  mere  sects;  of  true  democratic  principles  as 
opposed  to  tyranny  on  the  one  side,  anarchy  and  socialism  on  the 
other.  And  one  more  great  note  of  the  book  is  its  irresistible  indict- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  departmentalism  in  religion,  that  vice  of  which 
Newman  has  been  sometimes  accused,  and  oftener  suspected,  and 
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from  which,  .if  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Williams  be  the  true  one, 
he  is  completely  and  for  ever  exonerated. 

But,  precious  as  is  the  reputation  of  Newman  to  all  who  have 
been  trained  in  his  school,  even  more  important  than  to  prove  that 
this  great  doctor  was  not  departmental  in  his  conception  of  reli^on, 
is  it  to  prove  that  such  departmentalism  is,  in  itself,  pernicious  to 
religion,  and  destructive  of  its  more  spiritual  conception. 

By  departmentalism  in  religion  or  philosophy  we  mean  any 
system  according  to  which  facts  of  experience  or  knowledge,  whether 
such  facts  be  interior  or  exterior,  spiritual  or  material,  religious  or 
scientific  or  historical,  are  isolated  and  kept  apart  from  the  rest  of  our 
knowledge  and  life. 

Now  we  may  be  cognizant  of  many  facts  which  make  little  or  no 
difference  to  the  whole;  they  are  casual  in  so  far  as  that  term  may 
be  applied  to  anything  at  all.  But,  in  proportion  to  the  intellectual 
vigor  of  a  nature,  the  realm  of  what  may  be  thus  called  casual  kno^- 
edge  will  be  smaller,  and  the  realm  of  living  knbwledge  greater.  To 
the  man  whose  faculties  of  thinking  and  feeling,  of  willing  and  loving, 
are  firmly  knit  together  in  one  strong  and  active  personality,  every 
fact  of  thought  and  experience  will  affect  his  entire  intellectual  system. 
Just  as  a  new  discovery  in  any  branch  of  science  modifies,  to  the 
extent  of  the  discovery,  the  whole  field  of  that  science,  and  may, 
proportionately,  modify  many  other  sciences  likewise,  so  the  recep- 
tion of  a  living  fact  into  a  living  mind  will  alter,  to  the  extent  of  that 
fact,  the  whole  complexus  of  knowledge  and  philosophy  which  the 
mind  possesses.  The  recognition,  however  inadequate,  of  this  fact 
Is  one  of  the  merits  which  our  author  ascribes  to  scholastic  philosophy. 

^'Though  treating  their  premisses  too  much  as  *fixed  ideas/  the  school- 
men did  perceive  and  did  develop  the  main  element  in  philosophic  progress, 
the  necessity  of  its  being  organic;  the  necessity  that  every  truth  discovered 
should  he  made  to  work  its  way  through  the  whole  menial  organism,*^     p.  252. 

Just  the  opposite  process  is  that  in  which  a  truth  is  cast  into  a  cell 
of  the  mind,  and  allowed  to  settle  down  therein  to  a  state  of  petri- 
fication. 

Now  if  this,  which  we  have  called  departmentalism,  is,  in  every 
branch  of  life,  a  sign  of  inferior  intellectual  vigor,  most  of  all  does 
Mr.  Williams  deprecate  it  in  religion,  which  it  is  the  object  of  his 
book  to  set  forth  as  the  greatest  unifying  factor  of  all.  Religion 
has,  indeed,  regarded  under  its  special  aspect,  a  process  of  its  own, 
but  it  has  also  a  peculiarly  fundamental  relation  to  the  other  processes 
of  life. 
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"  Whether  man  be  matter  or  spirit,  certain  it  is  that  he  is  suspended 
between  the  eternities  and  that  he  knows  it.  Deep  calls  into  deep,  and 
the  breath  of  the  upper  and  nether  eternity — the  eternity  whence  he  comes, 
the  eternity  whither  he  goes, — blows  through  his  fragile  being  from  the 
davofbis  birth  to  his  death.  What  can  he  desire  then,  with  all  the  en- 
ergies  that  being  may  possess,  but  to  be  at  one  with  that  which  begat 
him,  and  with  that  which  shall,  at  last;  receive  him  into  its  arms?  What 
is  his  hope  but  that  he  may  have  peace  and  be  at  unity  with  these  masters 
of  his  destiny? 

Whether  he  be  matter  or  spirit  he  has  desires;  and  his  main  desire 
must  ever  be  the  explanation  and  the  underlying  motive  of  all  the  desires 
he  knows.  To  be  at  one  with  himself;  to  be  at  one  with  all  the  depths 
of  his  being;  that  he  may  rest  on  the  eternal  that  is  below  him  and  that 
he  may  find  room  for  all  the  complexity  of  his  energy  and*  all  the  passionate 
yearning  of  his  nature  in  the  eternity  that  is  beyond  him:  this  is  the  main 
desire  of  man."    p.   184. 

And  earlier: 

"If  it  be  asked  then,  *How  can  modem  society,  which  rejects  the 
existence  of  a  Personal  God,  accept  the  authority  of  a  Church  the  first 
article  of  whose  creed  proclaims  His  Existence?'  We  may  ask  in  turn 
*How  did  ancient  society,  in  a  similar  condition,  accept  that  authority?' 
What  converts  to  Christianity  were  in  search  of  then  was,  probably,  what 
all  men  who  think  are  in  search  of  now;  not  some  abstractly  perfect  proof, 
not  some  mathematical  or  scholastic  demonstration,  not  some  truth 
behind  phenomena,  not  some  fixed  idea;  but  life — Ufe  of  a  kind  so  central 
to  the  nature  of  man  as  to  give  life  to  all  the  spheres  of  his  thought  and 
action.  If  he  has  found  this  life  for  himself,  he  has  found  God  and  the 
absolute;  the  ultimately  real,  that  which  really  makes  to  live;  he  has  found 
the  truth — not  as  an  abstraction  nor  even  as  an  abstract  ideal — but  as 
something  that  lives  with  his  own  life  and  joins  with  his  own  energies. 

Now  it  is  reUgion  and  morality  which  are  concerned  with  the  sources 
of  Ufe.  Where  then  is  he  to  look  for  such  a  Ufe?  Is  he  to  find  it  without 
or  within?  He  is  to  find  it  both  within  and  without,  in  whatever  has 
life  and  contributes  to  life. 

On  the  grounds  on  which  we  have  been  discussing  the  subject  hitherto, 
he  ma}*^  reject  every  religion  whose  essential  characteristic  fails  of  the  notion 
of  universal  solidarity  and  organic  unity  .  .  .  because,  as  humanity 
becomes  conscious  of  itself  as  a  unit  in  the  universe,  all  religions  that 
are  merely  national  or  are  connected  with  any  basis  not  universal  become 
impossible.''    p.  22. 

It  is  as  the  clearest  and  fullest  representative  of  religion  in  this 

sense  that  the  CathoUc  Church  appeals  to  this  school  of  philosophy. 

To  her  enemies,  and,  what  is  more  imfortunate,  to  many  of  her  friends, 

she  will  seem  to  stand  for  religion  as  a  separate  compartment  of  life; 

nay  she  does,  at  times,  by  her  official  utterances,  lay  herself  open 

to  the  charge.    None  the  less  is  her  very  nature  opposed  to  such  a 

conception.    As  our  writer  says: 

"Her  CathoUcism  is  felt  to  be  even  more  than  she  herself  has  claimed. 
It  has  come  in  the  process  of  time,  and  by  contact  with  every  kind  of  na- 
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tional  tradition — in  morals,  in  religion  and  even  in  philosophy — to  be  a 
Catholicism  not  only  of  Christian  tradition,  but,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
whole  great  religious  tradition  in  the  human  fainily."    p.  17. 

This  Catholicity  it  is  which  gives  to  a  religion  its  right  to  be 
regarded  as  the  deepest  fact,  the  most  pervasive  factor,  of  life;  and 
the  Church  it  is  which,  as  Mr.  Williams  aims  at  proving,  most  fully 
represents  this  aspect  of  religion.  This  claim  has  not  always  been 
made  in  the  same  w^ay.  The  earlier  and  cruder  method  was  to  estab- 
lish the  universality  of  religion  by  means  of  its  predominance  rather 
than  its  pervasiveness;  philosophy  and  science  w^ere  to  be  the  hand- 
maidens of  theology;  religion  was  to  be  the  sovereign,  the  law,  of 
every  other  kind  of  life. 

If  we  say  all  this  still,  we  say  it  with  a  different  meaning;  the 
supremacy  of  religion  (if  such  a  word  as  supremacy  can  be  used) 
is  more  spiritual,  and  likewise  more  irresistible  than  any  mere  priority 
of  rank  and  authority  could  make  it.  Religion  has  sometimes  strug- 
gled for  this  right  of  predominance,  but  she  abdicates  her  own  dignity 
in  doing  so.  Science  also  has  made  stubborn  efforts  to  obtain  the 
sovereign  rule,  but  these  are  ambitions  which  bring  with  them  no  worse 
curse  than  their  own  fulfilment;  to  rule  in  the  wrong  place  is  but  to 
give  manifest  proof  of  weakness  and  inadequacy.  The  only  justifica- 
tion for  what  religion  has,  in  the  past,  attempted  in  this  direction  is 
that,  until  the  sense  of  the  one  and  whole  was  more  developed  she 
rightly  attempted  to  give  this  sense  of  unity  by  means  of  her  own 
predominance,  to  bring  all  other  things  into  the  universal  through 
their  subjection  to  herself. 

*'And  consequently/^  says  our  author,  **  modern  thought  has  very 
generally  come  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
of  the  Middle  Ages  towards  science.  The  sense  of  the  whole,  as  we  hear 
repeated  so  often,  must  come  first;  and  with  philosophy  as  a  whole,  with 
the  moral  and  religious  basis  of  life,  the  church  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
obliged  to  concern  itself  .    .    . 

The  Catholic  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  sole,,  as  she  was  the 
inevitable,  representative  of  human  solidarity  in  Europe.''     pp.  14-15. 

All  the  bitterness,  on  the  other  hand,  of  religious  and  philosophi- 
cal and  intellectual  warfare  has  arisen  from  this  struggle  between 
the  different  departments  of  life  for  unity  through  predominance; 
a  struggle  in  which  it  is  as  fatal  to  conquer  as  to  be  defeated.  The 
battle  of  the  future,  one  in  which  it  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  as 
good  to  lose  as  to  win,  should  be  the  struggle  for  unity  by  means 
of  mutual  penetration  and  permeation. 
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From  this  conception  of  the  true  relations  of  part  and  whole 
may  readily  be  developed  the  corresponding  theory  of  authority. 
One  of  the  most  striking  points  in  this  work  is  its  trimnphant  repudia- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  private  judgment.  But  private  judgment, 
as  here  understood,  is  not  the  setting  up  of  the  mind  of  the  layman 
against  the  mind  of  the  expert,  of  the  mind  of  the  subject  against 
the  mind  of  the  ruler,  nor  even  of  the  mind  of  the  individual  against 
the  mind  of  the  many.  It  is  something  more  fundamental  than  all 
this,  it  is  the  setting  up  of  the  part  against  the  whole;  of  man  as  a 
private  being  against  man  as  a  member  of  the  great  human  family; 
of  the  mind  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  its  limited  acquired 
knowledge  against  the  mind  with  indefinite  power  of  expansion  and 
instincts  of  infinitude;  of  the  self  in  its  narrow  capacity  against  the 
self  which  is  great  as  the  universe.  It  is  this  conception  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  own  being  and  destiny  rather  than  the  realisation  of  his 
weakness  and  limitations,  that  should  cast  man  into  the  arms  of 
religious  authority.  The  power  of  the  policeman  is  exercised  for  the 
control  of  his  lower,  material  self;  the  force  of  religious  authority 
should  be  exercised  for  the  development  of  his  highest  faculties,  his 
most  spiritual  aspirations,  his  noblest  liberty.  As  our  author  tells 
us,  it  is  impossible  any  longer  for  a  man  to 

"Believe  in  a  religion  which  is  really  his  own  invention  and  can, 
in  no  sensC;  stand  above  him,  a  religion  judged  by  personal  instinct  and 
opinion  alone,  a  religion  of  individual  eclecticism."    p.  26. 

For  he  has  learned  that: 

"It  is  not  reason,  but  experience,  which  shows  that  the  choice  of 
things  which  might  be  tried  is  infinite,''    p.  136. 

And  experience  can  never  be  more  than  a  most  limited  factor  in  the 
life  of  an  individual. 

And  as  the  church,  even  abscinding  from  her  divine  and  super- 
natural mission,  stands  thus  for  the  catholicity  of  the  himian  mind, 
with  its  reason,  its  experience  and  all  its  other  faculties,  as  against 
its  narrowness  when  considered  it  its  purely  private  capacity,  so  like- 
wise does  she  stand  for  its  catholicity  in  regard  to  time,  representing 
as  she  does,  neither  present  nor  past,  but  past,  present  and  future 
blended  into  one  progressive  whole. 

"If,  then.  Catholic  writers  on  religion  have  been  able  to  avoid  the 
provincialism  into  which  other  religious  writers  have  fallen,  if  Catholic 
writers  have  displayed  a  certain  universality  of  spirit,  which  makes  them 
rsignificant  for  all  time,  and  Protestant  writers  have  been  too  negative. 
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too  controversial  and  even  too  conservative,  is  it  not  because  the  Church 
secures  a  consistent  basis,  a  basis  of  spiritual  fact,  a  mode  of  continuity, 
a  mode  of  relating  the  present  with  the  pasty  which  makes  a  bolder  progress^ 
possible  and,  in  the  long  run,  a  truer  liberation  of  the  mind."    p.  218. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  development  becomes  one  of  the  very 

notes  of  Catholicity,  the  catholicity  of  all  the  ages.    Thus: 

"As  it  had  taken  many  ages  to  develop  a  few  aspects  of  the  Idea,, 
before  Christianity  came  into  the  world,  so,  according  to  Newman^  it 
may  take  humanity  many  thousands  of  ages  before  it  is  able  to  discover, 
by  the  slow  process  of  development,  what  the  germ  is  as  a  system  of  truth." 
p.  109. 

All  this  conception  of  authority  is,  indeed,  democratic,  but  demo- 
cratic in  no  party  sense,  rather  in  that  sense  in  which  the  spirit  of  man 
is  essentially  democratic.  There  is  here  no  suspicion  of  subserviency 
to  mere  numbers,  no  divinizing  of  the  people,  no  setting  up  of  an 
autocracy  of  the  many  over  the  few;  such  is  the  democracy  of  party 
and  of  passion,  and  of  collective  egoism.  But  democracy  in  its  nobler 
sense  is  based  on  the  conception  of  solidarity;  we  are  at  once  the 
governed  and  the  governing,  the  king  and  the  people,  the  rulers  and 
the  faithful.  To  obey,  then,  is  no  indignity,  for  it  is  to  bow  to  the 
God  within  our  own  souls,  as  well  as  above  them,  to  be  guided  by 
the  best  lights  of  our  own  mind  as  well  as  those  from  a  higher  source. 
Such  obedience  as  this  is  founded  on  a  rock  which  can  never  be  shaken,, 
for  its  motives  can  only  die  with  ourselves,  and  the  himMlity  which 
corresponds  to  it  is  as  essential  as  itself.  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
the  soul  claims  a  certain  equality  even  with  its  Maker,  since  it  is  made 
for  Him,  and  can  find  only  in  Him  the  fulness  of  its  own  being. 

Thus  then  the  Church,  taken  as  the  completest  representative 

of  this  Catholic  and  universal  religion,  w^hich  is  the  deepest  and  most 

unifying  factor  of  our  life,  stands  before  us  as  the  soul  of  our  soul, 

the  spiritual  w'orld  in  which  alone  each  individual  spirit  can  attain 

its  full  being  and  influence  and  significance. 

*'Nor  does  it,"  says  our  author,  ''detract  from  her  majesty  that  she 
has  acted  as  one  of  the  forces  of  nature  from  motives  which  lie  too  deep 
in  the  heart  of  things  to  be  expressed  in  the  terminology  of  any  particular 
age."    p.  280. 

This  is  a  mark  of  her  greatness  and  not  of  her  limitations. 

Catholicity  of  mind  and  heart,  catholicity  in  philosophy,  and, 
still  more,  in  religion,  as  the  factor  of  life  whose  special  characteristic 
catholicity  should  be,  this  is  the  note  and  the  plea  of  the  entire  work 
before  us;  and  truly  the  theme  has  been  nobly  developed.  Depart- 
mentalism, on  the  contrary,  which  is,  as  we  we  have  described,  the 
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'Closing  up  of  any  fact,  whether  religious  or  philosophical,  or  historical, 
in  a  separate  cell  of  the  mind,  this  is  the  intellectual  vice  from  which 
Mr.  Williams  has  sought  to  free  the  reputation  of  his  great  master, 
and  which  he  has  so  effectually  exposed  in  its  own  intrinsic  imtruth- 
fulness. 

And  this  is  a  matter  of  great  import  at  the  present  moment, 
when  to  many  it  seems  the  easiest  solution  of  troublesome  difficulties 
to  sort  knowledge  into  separate  compartments,  where  one  item  cannot 
interfere  with  another.  If  we  accept  the  philosophy  of  his  book 
such  a  policy  will  no  longer  be  possible.  To  those  who  possess  a 
merely  national  and  distant  acquaintance  with  such  new  facts  in 
history,  science  or  criticism,  as  are  disturbing  to  the  positions  pre- 
viously estabUshed,  it  is  possible  to  remain  in  a  quiescent  attitude 
of  mind,  neither  accepting  nor  denying.  But  this  is  only  possible 
to  those  who  are  not  in  living  contact  with  such  facts.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  to  whom  these  new,  and  somewhat  subversive  truths 
are  living  and  practical  would  find  it  both  absurd  and  impossible  to 
remain  in  this  expectant  or  semi-resistent  attitude  of  mind.  It  is 
true  that  fiuther  research  will  often  qualify  the  results  of  that  which 
has  gone  before,  and  this  is  a  good  reason  for  avoiding  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  rapid  synthesis,  for  not  seeking  finality  in  the  midst 
-of  a  process.  But  if  to  do  this  be  to  arrest  the  process,  to  piu^sue  the 
other  line  of  conduct  above  described  is  to  pervert  and  falsify  it,  to 
condemn  it  to  that  kind  of  incompleteness  which,  being  half  the  truth, 
is  often  the  worst  of  lies. 

So  that  although  the  Church  be  our  home,  and  we  look  for  a 
<jertain  peace  within  her  walls,  it  is  not  a  peace  of  stillness  and  inaction. 
Everything  that  has  ceased  to  grow  has  begim  to  perish,  and  this  is 
true  of  the  individual  soul  as  of  the  enitre  Church;  finality  is  death, 
progress  is  life.    As  is  so  deeply  and  truly  said  in  the  work  before  us : 

"For  no  individual,  for  no  generation,  but  only  for  the  race — and 
(then  only  in  aspect  after  aspect,  immanentally  and  not  in  its  transcendent 
completeness,  can  the  truth  be  known  as  it  lies  in  the  bosom  of  the  Eter- 
•nal."    p.    149. 

But  for  each  soul  there  shall  be  its  own  share  in  the  revelation 

i^hich  is  on  its  way,  age  by  age,  to  its  perfect  unfolding,  and  then: 

"As  it  is  the  Christ  in  the  heart  of  man  that  was  to  be  brought  out 
and  made  to  grow,  so  it  shall  be  Christ  himself  who,  when  one  aspect 
of  Him  alter  another  has  been  set  forth  and  developed,  shall  stand 
•forth  as  the  sum  of  these  aspects  at  the  end  of  the  days."    p.  237. 

M.   D.   Petre. 
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AN    EXE6ETICAL    STUDY.     (II) 
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Viewed  in  the  light  of  literary  and  historical  criticism,  Mk.  x^ 
2-12  ascribes  to  Our  Lord  a  doctrine  concerning  divorce  which  is  the 
very  same  as  the  one  taught  by  the  ^oman  Catholic  Church  down 
to  the  present  day.  In  this  passage  of  our  earliest  Synoptic  Gospel, 
Jesus  aflBirms  publicly  that  despite  Moses'  toleration  of  divorce  the 
formal  dismissal  of  a  wife  by  her  husband  is  imlawful.  He  proclaims 
in  the  hearing  of  all,  that  Israel's  lawgiver  regulated  the  practice  of 
divorce,  simply  because,  owing  to  the  hardness  of  heart  of  his  Jewish 
contemporaries,  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  suppress  it  altogether.  On 
the  basis  of  texts  found  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  He  argues  that 
the  Creator  established  from  the  first  a  perfect  unity  between  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  that  consequently  the  man  who  presumes  to 
break  the  marriage  tie  goes  against  God's  primitive  and  imchanged 
will.  To  this  plain  declaration  of  Our  Lord's  mind  concerning  di- 
vorce, St.  Mark's  record  subjoins  another  which  Jesus  made  in  pri- 
vate to  His  own  disciples,  and  which  is,  if  anything,  more  explicit 
than  the  former.  Of  His  own  authority,  He  emphatically  condemns 
as  guilty  of  adultery  the  consort,  husband  or  wife,  who  dares  to 
attempt  a  second  union  during  the  lifetime  of  the  other  party. 
Such  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  Mk.  x,  2-12,  and  the  Catholic  apol- 
ogist has  a  perfect  right  to  point  it  out  as  a  distinct  proof  that,  in 
maintaining  the  absolute  indissolubility  of  a  valid  and  consummated 
Christian  marriage,  the  Church  remains-  faithful  to  the  doctrine  of 
her  Divine  Founder.  This  passage  of  our  second  Gospel,  however,  is 
not  the  only  one  in  the  early  documents  of  Christianity  to  w^hich  the 
contemporary  apologist  can  confidently  appeal  for  such  a  purpose. 
And  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  show  that  Lk.  xvi,  18, 
bears  witness  to  the  same  teaching  of  Christ  concerning  divorce  as  is 
set  forth  in  Mk.  x,  2-12/ 

'The  reader  will  find  in  parallel  columns  on  a  special  page,  at  the  end  of  this- 
paper-  (1)  the  Greek  text  of  Lk.  xvi,  18,  and  of  its  parallels  in  Mt.  and  Mk.;  (2)  a 
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The  single  verse  which  bears  directly  on  divorce  in  our  third  Gospel^ 
may  be  literally  rendered  as  follows: 

Lk.  xvi,  18. 
Every  one  who  puts  away  his  wife 
and  marries  another 
commits  adultery; 
and  he  who  marries 
one  put  away  from  a  husband 
conmiits  adultery. 

Considered  in  themselves,  these  words  of  Jesus  to  "the  Pharisees'^ 
(Cfr.  Luke  xvi,  14, 15)  convey  distinctly  Christ's  mind  regarding  divorce. 
In  Lk.  xvi,  18,  as  in  Mk.  x,  2-12,  Our  Lord  places  Himself  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  universally-received  notion  of  His  day  that  the  formal 
dismissal  of  a  wcman  by  her  husband  broke  the  marriage  tie  and  made 
it  lawful  for  both  the  dismissing  man  and  the  dismissed  wcman  to 
enter  upon  a  second  marriage  (Cfr.  Mt.  v,  31;  xix,  3-7;  Mk.  x,  2-4). 
In  His  eyes,  man's  dismissal  of  his  wife  releases  neither  consort  from 
the  bond  of  matrimony.  Despite  a  man's  will  to  set  himself  free 
from  the  marriage  tie  by  putting  away  his  wife  in  a  legal  manner ,. 
he  still  remains  her  husband  before  God,  so  that  if  he  marries  another 
woman,  however  free  this  wcman  might  herself  be  with  regard  to* 
marriage,    he   is   guilty  of   adultery: 

Every  one  who  puts  away  his  wife 
and  marries  another 
commits  adultery. 

Despite  also  a  man's  expressed  will  of  releasing  Ms  wife  from 
all  marriage  obligation  to  him,  so  that  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  she 
is  free  to  contract  another  union,  she  is  still  before  God  that  man's 
wife,  and  in  consequence,  another  man,  however  free  he  might  other- 
wise be  to  contract  a  lawful  marriage,  cannot  marry  her  without  in- 
curring the  guilt  of  adultery: 

and  he  who  marries 

one  put  away  from  a  husband 

commits  adultery. 

It  will  be  easily  noticed  that  the  terms  used  by  Our  Lord  in  Lk. 
xvi,  18  are  such  as  to  exclude  any  and  every  ground  that  would  justify 
a  second  union.  The  dismissing  husband,  whoever  he  may  be  and 
whatever  motive  may  actuate  him  (ttSs  6  airoXvcjv),  is  an  adulterer 

direct  translation  of  these  passages  from  the  original  Gr.ek.  In  our  rendering  of 
the  second  part  of  Lk.  xvi,  18;  Mt.  v,  32,  and  xix,  9,  we  have  preserved  the  Greek 
construction  found  in  the  original  Text. 
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(ftotx^ct)  by  the  very  fact  that  knowing  himself  to  be  a  divorced  man, 
he  takes  another  wife  (KoXyaiiojverepap).  An  exactly  similar  con- 
sequence of  the  formal  dismissal  of  a  man's  wife  affects  any  man  who 
unites  himself  in  wedlock  to  the  woman  supplied  with  a  document 
which  proves  to  him  that  she  has  been  regularly  divorced ;  by  the  very 
fact  that  the  second  man  enters  upon  a  marriage  with  one  whom 
he  knows  to  be  a  divorced  woman,  he  also  commits  adultery 
(icat  6  aTToXcXv/xa^i^  aTTo  av^po^ya/iiov  /lOL^evei,).  Plainly  then,  ac- 
cording to  our  latest,  as  according  to  our  earUest,  Synoptic  Gospel, 
there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  lawful  divorce.  Cihrist's  words  as  re- 
corded by  both  Evangelists  are  to  one  and  the  same  effect :  the  re- 
marriage either  of  a  divorced  man  or  of  a  divorced  woman  is  tainted 
with  adultery. 

A  strong  confirmation  of  the  meaning  just  set  forth  as  the  obvious 
jsense  of  Lk.  xvi,  18,  may  be  drawn  from  the  connection  of  that  verse 
with  the  imimediately  preceding  ones  in  oiu*  third  Gospel.  The  whole 
passage  made  up  of  Lk.  xvi,  14-18  reads  as  follows: 

14.  And  the  Pharisees,  being  lovers  of  money, 
also  heard  all  these  things,  and  scoffed  at  Him. 

15.  And  He  <iaid  to  them: 

You  are  those  who  justify  yourselves  before  men, 
but  God  knows  your  hearts; 
for  what  is  exalted  among  men 
is  an  abomination  before  God. 

16.  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  until  John. 
From  that  time,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  announced, 
and  every  one  forces  his  way  into  it. 

17.  But  it  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass  away, 
than  for  one  tittle  of  the  Law  to  fail. 

18.  Every  one  who  puts  away  his  wife 
and  marries  another 

commit8*adultery, 
and  he  who  marries 
one  put  away  from  a  husband 
conmiits  adultery. 

Whoever  is  familiar  with  St.  Luke's  literary  methods  of  com- 
position will  not  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  there  must  be  a  leading 
idea  that  connects  the  component  parts  of  this  short  section  of  our 
third!  Gospel.*  Bearing  this  in  mind,  he  will  easily  make  out  that 
this  idea  is  no  other  than  that  of  setting  forth  Our]^  Lord's  rebuke 
of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  who  deceived  men,  but  not  God, 

'In  point  of  fact,  the  manner  in  which  St.  Luke  has  ini^erted  two  verses  of  our 
first  Gcspel  (Mt.  xi,  12,  13),  to  frame  out  of  them,  one  single  verse  of  this  section 
(Lk.  xvi  16),  shows  that  the  component  elements  of  Lk.  xvi,  14-18,  were  not  put 
together  without  any  actual  deliberation  on  the  part  of  our  third  Evangelist. 
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by  their  loud  professions  of  the  highest  regard  for  the  Law  in  its  min- 
utest particulars.  According  to  these  conceited  leaders  of  the  Jews, 
the  Law  was  ever  to  be  maintained  among  the  chosen  people,  so  that, 
at  no  time,  could  any  of  its  provisions  be  considered  as  antiquated. 
How  then,  argued  Jesus,'  could  they  without  hypocrisy,  treat  as  null 
and  void  one  of  the  most  important  and  clearest  enactments  of  the- 
Law,  viz. :  the  primitive  Divine  command  in  Gen.  ii,  24,  which  pro- 
claimed the  absolute  indissolubiUty  of  the  marriage  tie?  The  point 
was  all  the  better  taken  because  these  enemies  of  the  Saviour  oftea 
accused  Him  of  destroying  the  Law.  No,  it  was  not  He, — any  more 
than  John,  who  before  Him  had  announced  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
attracted  crowds  anxious  to  fit  themselves  to  enter  into  it, — that 
did  away  with  the  ever-binding  character  of  the  Law.  It  was  they 
who  really  went  against  it  with  regard,  for  instance,  to  the  marriage 
bond,  despite  their  misleading  professions  of  a  perfect  attachment 
to  the  smallest  regulations  of  the  Law.* 

Such  is  the  general  purport  of  Lk.  xvi,  14-18;  such  also  is  the 
line  of  thought  whereby  St.  Luke  connects  the  last  verse  of  that  sec- 
tion (Lk.  xvi,  18)  with  its  immediately  preceding  verses  (Lk.  xvi,. 
14-17).  Now,  this  strongly  confirms  the  obvious  meaning  of  Our 
Lord's  declaration  as  recorded  in  Lk.  xvi,  18: 

Every  one  who  puts  away 

his  wife 

and  marries  another 

commits  adultery, 

and  he  who  marries 

one  put  away  from  a  husband 

conunits  adultery. 

It  shows  plainly  that  in  quoting  these  words  of  Jesus,  St.  Luke- 
intended  to  set  them  forth  as  containing  a  doctrine  of  His  concerning 

— — • ^-— ' J 

^he  perennial  character  of  the  Law  is  plainly  assumed  by  Our  Lord  in  the  Parable 
of  Dives  and  Lazarus  which  follows  immediately  Lk.  x\  i,  14-18  (Cr.  Lk.  xvi,  29,  31). 

^In  thus  recording  Our  Lord's  words  concerning  divorce  on  the  occasion  of  o. 
particular  rt,bukc  of  the  Phariset^,  and  in  presenting  them  as  an  instance  of  Chribt's 
actual  regard  for  the  Law,  St.  Luke  combined  the  circumstances  which  are  assigned 
to  their  delivery  in  the  other  two  Synoptics:  in  both  Mk.  x,  2  12  and  Mt.  xix,  1-9- 
Our  Lorl's  words  concerning  divorce  are  recorded  on  the  occasion  of  a  particular 
attempt  of  the  Pharisees  to  set  Him  at  variance  with  the  Law  which  drew  upon 
them  the  stem  rebuke:  "For  your  hardness  of  heart,  he  (Moses)  wrote  you  this^ 
commandment;''  in  Mt.  v,  they  are  set  forth  as  one  of  the  instanccb  which  illustratos 
the  manner  in  which  Jesus  did  not  destroy,  but  fulfilled  the  Law  (Cf.  Mt.  v,  17)^ 
and  which,  on  that  account,  follow  Christ's  solemn  declaration  in  Mt.  v,  18,  tbit 
"till  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  one  jot,  or  one  tittle  shnU  not  pass  away,"  with 
which  one  may  compart  the  declaration  to  the  same  effect  in  Lk.  xvi,  17. 
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divorce,  which  was  at  total  variance  with  the  view  of  the  Pharisees 
of  His  time,  and  which  alone  was  compatible  with  the  ever-binding 
force  of  the  Law.  They  regarded  a  bill  of  divorce,  once  given  to  a 
wife  by  her  husband,  as  rendering  two  things  perfectly  lawful :  1)  the 
remarriage  of  the  dismissing  husband  to  another  woman ;  2)  the  mar- 
riage of  a  dismissed  woman  upon  her  showing  a  regular  bill  of  divorce. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  denied  the  lawfulness  of  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  as  is  obviously  stated  in  Lk.  xvi,  18.  The  .Pharisees  admitted 
a  man's  full  right  to  divorce  his  wife;  Jesus  rejected  it  under  the  pain 
of  adultery.  In  regarding  the  marriage  as  actually  severed  by  a 
man's  will  to  that  effect,  the  opponents  of  Jesus  really  assmned 
that  God's  will  decreeing  in  the  first  pages  of  the  Law  a  perfect,  and 
hence  imbreakable,  unity  between  husband  and  wife: 

CSenesis  ii,  24. 

Wherefore  a  man  shall  leave  his  father  and  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife, 
and  they  shall  become  one  fleshy 

had  been  made  void  by  Moses'  later  regulation  (Deuteronomy  xxiv,  1-4) 
concemmg  the  practice  of  divorce.  In  teachmg  that  the  marriage 
bond  subsisted  entire  between  the  dismissing  husband  and  the  dismissed 
wife,  Jesus  held  alone  a  position  consistent  with  the  everlasting  force 
of  the  Law.  Despite  any  and  every  subsequent  legislation  framed 
in  view  of  whatever  circimistances  before  or  since  John,  the  original 
Divine  decree  had  not  failed)  it  remained  in  full  vigor  and  for  all  times 
to  come: 

16.  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  until  John. 
From  that  time,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  announced, 
and  every  one  forces  his  way  into  it. 

17.  But  it  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass  away, 
than  for  one  tittle  of  the  Law  to  fail, 

Whoever  then,  interprets  impartially  Lk.  xvi,  18,  in  the  light 
of  the  immediately  preceding  verses  (Lk.  xvi  ,14-17),  must  take  in: 
their  obvious  sense  the  words  of  Our  Lord  quoted  in  Lk.  xvi,  18: 
it  is  this  obvious  sense  which  allowed  our  third  Evangelist  to  record 
them  in  a  section  wherein  the  Pharisees  are  charged  with  hypocriticAlly 
setting  aside  the  ever-binding  force  of  the  Law  while  they  loudly 
professed  to  keep  it  intact.  We  therefore  conclude  that  in  writing 
Lk.  xvi,  18,  our  third  Synoptic  cited  the  words  of  Jesus  as  ruling 
out  every  remarriage  after  divorce  under  the  pain  of  adultery,  and 
Consequently  as  containing  the  same  doctrine  of  Christ  as  is  set  forth 
in  Mk.  X,  2-12. 
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To  the  foregoing  confirmation  of  the  obvious  meaning  of  Lk. 
xvi,  18,  we  may  add  another,  and  if  anjrthing,  a  still  stronger  one.  It 
amoimts  to  this.  A  careful  comparison  of  that  verse  of  our  third 
Evangelist  with  its  direct  parallels  in  the  other  two  Synoptics,  shows 
that  St.  Luke  framed  it  as  a  most  distinct  statement  of  the  doctrine 
embodied  in  Mk.  x,  2-12.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  evidence 
in  favor  of  this  position. 

It  is  quite  sure  that  the  wording  of  Lk.  xvi,  18: 

Every  one  putting  {iway 
his  wife 

and  marrying  another 
commits  adultery, 
and  he,  one  put  away 
from  a  husband 
marrying 
commits  adultery,' 

bears  a  close  literary  relation  to  the  two  passages  of  our  first  Gospel*" 
which  record  Our  Lord's  words  concerning  divorce: 


Mt.  V,  32. 
Every  one  putting  away 
his  wife 
except  because  of  fornication 

makes  her  commit  adultery, 
and  whoever,  one  put  away 
shall  many- 
commits  adultery 


Mt.  xix,  9. 
Whoever  shall  put  away 
his  wife 

unless  for  fornication 
and  shall  marry  another 
commits  adultery, 
and  he,  one  put  away 
marrying 
commits  adultery. 


The  opening  lines  of  Lk.  xvi,  18  are  identical  with  those  of  Mt.  v,  32 : 


Mt.  V. 

Every  one  putting  away 
his  wife. 


Lk.  xvi. 

Every  one  putting  away 
his  wife. 


Lk's  third  line:  "and  marrying  another '^  (koL  ya/iSiv  eripav)  corre- 
sponds manifestly  to  the  fourth  line  of  Mt.  xix,  9:  "and  shall  marry  an- 
other "  (icat  yaiiTjcrg  aWrfv) .  Its  two  differences  from  Mt's  line  can  be 
easily  accoimted f or :  (1)  St.  Luke  has  modified  Mt's  future  tense  "shall 
marry''  {ya,nj(rQ)  into  a  present  participle  "marrying"  (ya/xSi/)  con- 
sistently with  his,  and  also  Mt's,  use  of  the  present  participle  "  putting 
away"  (anoXvcDv)  in  the  opening  line  of  the  sentence;  (2)  Lk's  pre- 

*The  Greek  of  Lk.  xvi,  18,  is  rendered  here  most  literally  to  preserve  all  its  literary 
features,  even  the  inversion. 

•In  rendering  these  two  passages  of  St.  Matthew  we  have  also  preserved  the 
iQvcraion  of  the  Greek :  ''he,  one  put  away  shall  many  (manying)  commits  adultery/' 
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ference  for  crcpo?  to  aXXo9  throughout  his  Gospel  and  the  book 
of  the  Acts' has  led  him  to  write  here  ercpai/ instead  of  Mt's  aWriv  Lk's 
next  expression:  "commits  adultery'' (ju.otxcv€t)  is  the  direct  equiva- 
lent of  Mt's  also  next  expression  in  xix,  9:  "ccmmits  adultery" 
(iiolxStol)  ,  with  this  sole  difference  that  for  Mt's  passive  form  St. 
Luke  has  substituted  the  active  as  better  Greek  when  speaking  of  a 
man.  The  second  part  of  Lk.  xvi,  18  is  likewise  closely  related  to  the 
corresponding  second  part  of  Mt.  xix,  9 : 


Lk.  xvi,  18. 

and  he,  one  put  away 
from  a  husband 
marrying  (yajLiCip) 
commits  adultery  (^txet^O- 


Mt.  xix,  9. 

and  he,  one  put  away 

marrying  (yafi-^ffas) 
conmiits  adultery  Ouocxarac). 


The  likeness  of  Lk's  text  to  that  of  Mt.  is  plainly  evidenced  here 
by  the  whole  construction  and  vocabulary.  The  differences  between 
the  two  passages  are  certainly  of  Lk's  own  making:  he  adds  the  clause 
"from  a  husband"  in  accordance  with  his  wont  of  supplying  what 
is  implied  in  the  documents  at  his  disposal  (Cfr.  Cor.  vii,  10) ;  he  uses 
the  indicative  "marrying"  (ya/xoii/)  instead  of  Mt's  aorist  {yaiirja-aa) 
in  harmony  with  what  he  has  done  in  the  first  part  of  the  sentence 
and  for  a  similar  reason,  he  employs  the  form  fioixevei  instead  of 
Mt's  /iolxStol  in  speaking  of  an  adulterer. 

Thus  far  our  comparison  of  Lk.  xvi,  18  with  Mt.  v,  32  and  xix,  9, 
establishes  the  same  general  fact  as  we  have  repeatedly  stated  in  our 
foregoing  Studies  on  the  Synoptics,  viz.:  that  our  third  Evangelist 
has  worded  his  text  in  full  view  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  His  close 
literary  resemblances  here  point  to  his  dependence  on  Mt's  parallel 
texts,  while  his  differences  hitherto  noticed  are  clearly  intended  varia- 
tions frcm  the  same  passages.  Whoever  bears  this  in  mind  will 
readily  admit  that  the  absence  of  Mt's  restrictive  clause:  "except 
on  account  of  fornication"  from  Lk^s  text,  is  no  mere  oversight  on  the 
part  of  our  third  Evangelist.  The  clause  is  found  in  both  Mt.  v,  32 
and  Mt.  xix,  9,  and  its  importance  is  minifest  in  texts  purporting 
to  record  Our  Lord's  words  on  the  vexed  question  of  divorce.  Besides, 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  Christ's  time  all  the  Jews  regarded 
divorce  as  perfectly  lawful  in  at  least  one  case,  viz. :  when  a  wife  had 
proved  imfaithful  to  her  marriage  vow.  Again,  since  St.  Luke  agrees 
with  St.  Matthew  in  representing  the  words  of  Jesus  as  addressed 

'Cf.  W.  F.  Moaton  and  A.  S.  Geden,  a  Concordance  to  the  Greek  New  Testament; 
Sir  John  C.  Hawkins,  Horae  Synoptico,  p.  16. 
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to  the  Pharisees,  our  third  Synoptic  had  apparently  the  same  reason^ 
on  that  score,  as  our  first  EvangeUst  for  recording  the  exceptive  clause. 
Rnally  it  behooved  all  the  more  St.  Luke  to  preserve  Mt's  clause,  be- 
cause he  was  writing  for  Gentile  readers  who  might  not  be  aware  of 
the  one  cause  for  which  the  Jews  admitted  that  a  man  could  lawfully 
dismiss  his  wife.  We  must  therefore  regard  as  certain  that  oiu*  third 
Synoptist  omitted  deUberately  Mt's  exceptive  clause,  supposing^ 
as  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  clause  existed  in  the  texts  of  St. 
Matthew  which  St.  Luke  was  utiUzing.* 

How  then  shall  we  account  for  this  intentional  omission  of  Mt's 
exceptive  clause  on  the  part  of  our  third  Evangelist?  Briefly  in  the 
following  manner..  In  framing  his  text  out  of  Mt.  v,  32  and  xix,  9^ 
St.  Luke  had  distinctly  in  view  Mk.  x,  11,  12: 

11.  Whoever  shall  put  away 
his  wife 

and  shall  many  another 
commits  adultery  against  her, 

12.  and  if  she  having  put  away 
her  husband 

shall  marry  another 
conmdts  adultery. 

These  two  verses  of  St.  Mark  represent  Jesus  as  declaring  guilty 
of  adultery  any  party,  husband  or  wife,  that  remarries  after  divorce. 
They  absolutely  exclude  the  idea  that  this  remarriage  is  an  adulterous 
union  only  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  puts  away  his  wife  for  any 
other  cause  but  that  of  unfaithfulness.  They  plainly  make  the  very  fact 
of  a  second  marriage  after  divorce  the  actual  cause  of  adultery.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  St.  Luke  clearly  saw  that  such  was  the  import 
of  Mk.  X,  11-12.  There  is  no  doubt  either  that  bearing  this  in  mind 
and  examining  carefully  Mt.  v,  32  and  xix,  9: 


Mt.  V,  32. 
Every  one  putting  away 
his  wife 

except  because  of  fornication 
makes  her  conmdt  an  adultery, 
and  whoever,  one  put  away 
shall  marry 
commits  adultery, 


Mt.  xix,  9. 
Whoever  shall  put  away 
his  wife 

unless  for  fornication 
and  shall  marry  another 
conmdts  adultery, 
and  he,  one  put  away 
marrying 
commits  adultery, 


CUT  third  Evangelist  considered  the  wording  of  these  two  passages 
of   St.   Matthew  as   genuinely  consistent  with  the  presentment  of 

This  point  of  textual  criticism  will  be  discussed  in  our  subsequent  examination 
of  Mt.  V,  32,  and  xix,  9. 
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the  matter  by  our  second  Evangelist.  To  his  mind,  a  contradiction 
on  this  point  naturally  appeared  impossible  on  the  part  of  these  two 
writers  who  agreed  in  recording  how  in  a  discussion  with  the  Pharisees, 
Jesus  had  openly  ascribed  Moses'  permission  of  divorce  to  "  the  hard- 
ness of  heart"  of  the  Jews  (Mk.  x,  5;  Mt.  xix,  8),  how  He  had  dis- 
tinctly opposed  to  that  Mosaic  toleration  the  Divine  decree  which 
settled  that  husband  and  wife  became  *'  one  flesh"  by  the  use  of  mar- 
riage (Mk.  X,  8;  Mt.  xix,  5,  6),  and  had  solemnly  declared:  "What 
therefore  God  has  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder"  (Mk.  x,  9; 
Mt.  xix,  6).  To  St.  Luke's  mind  it  naturally  appeared  impossible 
that  since  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  thus  agreed  in  setting  forth 
Christ's  total  opposition  to  divorce,  they  should  in  the  very  same 
passage  disagree  in  recording  our  Lord's  words  concerning  the  pre- 
cise action  whereby  a  man  broke  the  unity  willed  from  the  first  by  the 
Oeator,  and  made  himself  guilty  of  adultery.  CJonvinced  of  this, 
and  looking  closely  into  Mt.  v,  32  and  Mt.  xix,  9,  he  easily  noticed 
the  fact  that  in  neither  of  these  passages  is  a  man  charged  with  the 
actual  commission  of  adultery,  except  when  he  is  expressly  connected 
with  a  marriage  after  divorce.    Thus,  in  the  first  part  of  Mt.  v,  32: 

Every  one  putting  away 
his  wife 

except  because  of  fornication 
makes  her  commit  an  adultery, 

it  is  indeed  stated  that  if  a  man  puts  away  his  wife  for  any  other 
cause  than  that  of  fornication,  he  "makes  her  commit  an  adultery," 
that  is,  he  is  responsible  for  leading  her  to  becoming  an  adulteress; 
but  he  is  not  charged  with  the  actual  commission  of  adultery:  St. 
Matthew  does  not  say  that  such  a  one  "commits  adultery.'  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  first  part  of  Mt.  xix,  9: 

Whoever  shall  put  away 
his  wife 

unless  for  fomication 
and  shall  marry  another 
commits  adultery, 

n  man  in  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  are  described  in  the  first 
part  of  Mt.  v,  32,  in  so  far  as  the  putting  away  of  his  wife  is  concerned,  is 
branded  as  an  adulterer,  "commits  adultery,"  because  he  is  now 
contemplated  as  adding  a  further  action  to  the  one  whereby  he  divorced 
his  wife,  and  that  additional  action  is  precisely  a  second  marriage: 
""and  shall  marry  another."    That  it  is  the  remarriage  of  a  divorced 


lit. 

and  he,  one  put  away 
marrying 
commits  adulteiy. 
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party  that  stamps  a  union  with  the  guilt  of  adultery  is  made  plainer 
iBtill,  if  aiqrthing,  by  the  wording  of  the  second  part  of  both  Mt.  v,  32 
and   Mt.   xix,   9: 

Mt.T. 

and  whoerer,  one  put  away 

sbaUm^ny 

commits  adulteiy. 

For,  in  this  second  part  of  both  Mt.  xix,  9,  a  man  is  condenmed 
as  an  adulterer  solely  in  the  event  of  his  contracting  marriage  (note 
the  tense  forms  in  the  Greek:  yafkriaiQ  ''shall  marry/'  ya/njaa^ 
^'marrying*')  with  a  divorced  woman. 

Thus  then,  St.  Luke  distinctly  perceived  that  St.  Matthew  was 
really  at  one  with  St.  Mark  in  representing  Christ  as  condemning 
every  remarriage  after  divorce  as  an  adultery.  He  clearly  saw  that 
Mt.'s  restrictive  clause:  "except  for  fornication,"  did  not  make  the 
actual  commission  of  adultery  depend  on  another  cause  besides  re- 
marriage. He  therefore  felt  free  to  preserve  that  clause  since  it  was 
found  in  our  first  Gospel,  or  to  omit  it  since  it  was  absent  from  the 
parallel  passage  in  our  second  Synoptic.  On  the  one  hand,  to  insert 
it  into  his  own  redaction  of  Lk.  xvi,  18  would  cause  him  to  utilize 
to  its  full  extent  Mt.'s  text  in  v,  32  and  xix,  9.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  leave  it  out  would  enable  him  to  transform  Mt.'s  record  of  Christ's 
words  into  a  more  distinct  statement  of  an  absolute  condemnation 
of  all  remarriage  after  divorce.*  It  is  the  latter  course  which  he 
followed,  thereby  supplying  us  with  a  strong  proof  of  the  fact  that 
in  framing  Lk.  xvi,  18,  our  third  Evangelist  deliberately  conveyed 
the  same  strict  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  is  embodied  in  Mk.  x,  2-12: 
every  remarriage  after  divorce  is  forbidden  under  the  pain  of  adult- 
ery. 

In  whatever  way,  then,  the  unbiassed  interpreter  examines  Lk. 
xvi,  18,  whether  in  the  obvious  meaning  of  its  words,  or  in  its  context, 
or  again  in  its  form  as  compared  with  that  of  the  parallel  texts  in  the 
other  two  Synoptic  Gospels,  he  is  led  to  the  general  position  set  forth 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  He  cannot  help  admitting  that  St. 
Luke  agrees  with  St.  Mark  in  representing  as  the  explicit  teaching 
of  Christ  regarding  divorce,  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

•In  reference  to  the  fonn  adopted  here  by  St.  Luke  (Lk.  xvi,  18),  Prof.  H.  J. 
Holtzmann  (die  Synoptiker^  3d  edit.,  Leipsic,  1$K)1;  p.  389)  pertinently  remarks: 
^'Ohne  Zweifel  gibt  diesmal  liC.  den  Gedanken  in  seiner  durchsischtigsten  Form: 
Ehe  brichtf  wer  sein  Weib  entlaesst  und  eine  andere  heirathet,  und  wer  eine  EnUas*ene 
heiraihet:' 
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down  to  the  present  day.  Well  therefore  may  the  Catholic  apologist 
pomt  back  to  both  our  second  and  our  tlurd  Gospels,  as  to  early  docu- 
ments of  Christianity  which  prove  that,  despite  all  assertions  to  the 
contrary,  the  Church  of  God  is  simply  re-echoing  the  voice  of  her 
Divine  Founder  concerning  the  absolute  iodissolubility  of  holy  matri- 
mony, when  she  proclaims  that  whoever  avails  himself  or  herself  of 
a  legal  form  of  divorce  and  contracts  a  new  marriage  is  guilty  of  the 
sin  of  adultery. 

Francis  E.  Gigot. 


Mr- 


CLEMENT  OF  ALEXANDRIA 

Joseph  Turmcl 

Life. — Born  about  the  year  140,  Qement,  after  long  travels  in 
Greece,  Southern  Italy  and  Palestine,  settled  at  Alexandria  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pantaenus,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  the  catechetical 
school  of  that  city.*  In  190  at  the  latest  he  became  the  successor  of 
Pantaenus  in  the  chair  of  catechetics,'  a  position  which  he  occupied 
iintil  the  persecution  of  Septimius  Severus  forced  him  to  flee  (202). 
A  passage  of  his  disciple  Alexander  informs  us  that  in  211  he  was 
living  in  Cappadocia.'  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known;  we  know 
only  that  it  must  be  placed  before  215/  St.  Epiphanius  reports  that 
in  his  time  some  claimed  Clement  as  an  Alexandrian  by  birth  while 
others  said  that  he  was  born  at  Athens.'  We  have  no  means  of  set- 
tling the  matter.  We  know  only  that  he  was  a  priest*  and  that  he 
was  the  master  of  Origen.  In  short,  the  life  of  Clement  is  for  the  most 
part  unknown  to  us;'  we  are  better  acquainted  with  his  writings. 

Writings.  The  Uterary  activity  of  Clement  was  considerable. 
Several  of  his  writings  are  entirely  lost.  The  following  have  come 
down  to  us:  the  Protrepticus  (or  Exhortation  to  the  Greeks),  the  Paedor- 
^ogiLSy  the  Stromata,  the  Homily  Quis  dives  salveturl  fragments  of  the 
Hypotyposes,  among  which  are  found  a  fairly  important  fragment 
called  AdumbraiioneSf  sparse  pieces  entitled  Excerpta  ex  Scriptis  The- 
odoti  and  Eclogae  ex  Scriptis  Propheticis, 

Until  lately  the  Exhortation^  the  Paedagogus  and  the  Stromata 
were  considered  as  three  sections  of  the  same  whole,  and  were  often 
spoken  of  as  the  Trilogy  of  Clement.  He  began,  it  was  claimed,  by 
drawing  the  reader  from  paganism,  and  to  this  end  he  wrote  the  Ex- 
hortation: then  he  initiated  him  in  Christian  morals  by  means  of  the 

'Str.  I,  1,  (P.  G.  VIII,  700). 

'Eusebius,   Hist.   Eccl.    VI,   6. 

^Ibid,    VI.    11 

*This  follows  from  the  letter  of  Alexander  to  Origen  in  Eusebius,  VI,  14. 

^Haer.     32,     6. 

^Paed.  I,  6.  p.  112,  18. 

'Hamack,  Die  Chronologic  der  alichr.  Litteraiur,  II,  3  ss.  For  results  of  recent 
researches  see  Deiber,  Clement  d^Alexandne  et  VEgypte  (Paris,  1905);  d'Al^s,  "Un 
fragment  pseudo-cl dentin''  in  the  Revue  des  Etudes  Grecquea,  1905,  p.  211;  Houloir, 
'"Comment  Clement  d'Alexandrie  a  connu  les  mystdres  d'Eleusis''  in  MuUe  Beige ^ 
Aug.  15,  1905. 
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Paedagogus :  and  finally  he  led  him  to  fuller  enlightenment  by  mean? 
of  the  Stromata,  Thus  the  three  works  were  successive  stages  to  lead 
his  reader  from  paganism  to  the  Christian  gnosis.  This  view  has  been 
attacked  by  de  Faye,  who  acknowledges  that  Qement  had  the  idea 
of  making  such  a  trilogy,  but  thinks  that  the  plan  was  not  really 
carried  out.  In  his  opinion  the  Stromata  forms  only  an  introduction 
to  the  third  member  of  the  trilogy,  which  was  never  brought  to  com- 
pletion. Let  us  say  at  once  that  this  view  of  de  Faye  is  generally 
rejected.  But  Wendland  and  Heussi  have  recently  presented  an- 
other which  has  been  well  received,  and  which  overthrows  the  old 
opinion  still  more  completely.  According  to  this  new  theory,  the  first 
four  books  of  the  Stromata  were  written  before  the  Paedagogus.  Hence 
the  Paedagogus  was  not  in  the  mind  of  Clement  a  preparation  for  the 
StronuUa,  and  the  trilogy  was  not  the  result  of  a  preconceived  plan.* 

The  Homily  Quis  dives  salveturf  is  a  dissertation    on  Mark  x, 

17 — 31.    Its  aim  is  to  prove  that  the  Savior  has  not  condemned 

riches;  that  He  only  wishes  that  a  good  use  be  made  of  them.    It  is 

here  we  find  the  well-known  story  of  the  robber  converted  by  the 

•  Apostle  St.  John. 

The  Hypotyposes,  or  Dissertations,  comprised,  according  to  Euse- 
bins  (vi,  13,  14),  eight  books.  Photius,  who  had  read  them^ 
presents  them  as  dissertations  or  at  least  commentaries  on  various 
passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  {Biblioth.  109.)  Zahn  (Forsch. 
iii,  133)  has  proven  that  the  Adumbraiiones  are  a  translation  of  a 
fragment  of  the  Hypotyposes.  The  translation  was  made  on  the  order 
of  Cassiodorus,  who  expurgated  it  by  cutting  out  certain  heterodox 
'deas  {Institut.  I,  8.) 

Zahn  {Forsch.  iii,  104)  believes  that  the  eighth  book  of  the  Stromata 
has  disappeared,  though  some  extracts  remain;  and  that  these  extracts 
are  found  in  the  Excerptis  ex  Scriptis  Theodoti,  the  Eclogae  ex  Scripts 
Propheiicis,  as  well  as  in  the  texts  which  our  present  editions  give 
(following  the  Florentinus  manuscript)  as  the  eighth  book.  This 
opinion  of  Zahn  is  rejected;  it  is  admitted  that  Clement  intended  to 
write  an  eighth  book  of  the  Stromata,  but  not  that  he  ever  did  so. 
The  Excerpta,  the  Eclogae,  and  the  texts  of  the  present  eighth  book 
were  written  by  Clement,  but  they  are  only  materials  for  a  book  that 
was  never  written,  not  remnants  of  a  book  that  has  disappeared.* 

*DeFaye,  Clement  d*Alexandrie,  pp.  78ss;  Wendland,  Theoloqische  LiUeratur- 
Zeitungy  1898,  p.  653;  Heussi,  Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Theologie,  1902,  p.  474  ^ 
Hamack,  Die  Chronologic  der  allchr.  Litt.,  II.  9. 

mid.  II,   17. 
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Proofs.  Alexander  of  Jerusalem  mentions. Clement  in  his  letters 
(Enseb.  vi,  11  and  14).*"  In  the  former  of  these  passages  he  presents 
him  as  a  man  of  proved  virtue,  and  says  that  he  had  "made  the  church 
of  Cappadocia  prosper;  in  the  latter  he  speaks  of  him  as  his  master 
and  as  one  who  had  rendered  him  service.  The  "Jlnonymi^s"  of 
Eusebius  (V,  28)  who  is  believed  to  be  Hippolytus,  cites  Clement 
amongst  the  writers  who,  before  Pope  St.  Victor,  proclaimed  the  divin- 
ity of  Christ.  But  the  first  witness  to  the  written  words  of  Clem- 
ent is  Eusebius,  to  whom  we  owe  the  titles  of  all  his  writings,  the 
analysis  of  most  of  them,  and  extracts  from  some,  especially  the 
Hypotyposes,  After  Eusebius,  attestations  are  numerous.  It  is  suffic- 
ient to  mention  those  of  St.  Jerome  and  Photius." 

Transmission.  The  text  of  the  Exhortation,  the  Paedagogtis 
and  the  Stromuta  has  been  preserved  for  us  in  part  by  the  Codex 
of  Arethas  (10th  cent.)  and  partly  by  copies  of  this  manuscript."  We 
know  the  Homily  Quis  dives  salvetur?  by  a  Vatican  manuscript  of 
the  16th  century  and  one  of  the  Excurial  of  the  11th  century.  The 
latter,  which  is  the  source  of  the  Vatican  manuscript,  was  first  used 
by  Bernard  in  his  edition  of  the  Homily  in  1897.  The  Excerpta  and 
the  Eclogae  come  to  us  through  the  Florentinus  manuscript,  which 
is  itself  a  copy  of  the  Arethas.  The  AdumbrcUiones  have  been  handed 
down  in  two  manuscripts,  one  of  the  9th,  the  other  of  the  13th  century. 
The  other  fragments  of  the  Hypotyposes  are  found  in  the  citations 
made  by  Eusebius,  by  Maximus  Confessor  and  by  Moschus(  cf.  Har- 
nack,  1.  c.) 

Principal  Editions.  The  best  complete  edition  of  the  works 
of  Clement  is  that  of  the  Anglican  Bishop  Potter,  which  appeared 
in  tw^o  folio  volumes  at  Oxford  in  1715.  It  was  reprinted  at  Oberthiir 
(Wiirzbourg,  1778),  by  Klotz  (Leipzig,  1831),  and  by  Migne  (vols, 
viii,  ix  of  the  Pat.  Gr.),  Dindorf  published  at  Oxford  in  1869  a  new 
edition  which  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and  which  has  been  made 
the  object  of  severe  criticism.  Among  the  partial  editions  it  will 
suffice  to  mention:  Zahn,  Supplementum  Clementinum  in  Vol.  Ill  of 
Forschungen  zur  Geschichte  des  neut,  Kanons  (1884) ;  Barnard,  Clement 

"Note  also  the  testimony  of  Julius  Africanus  (in  Cedrenus — Routh,  Reliquiae 
Sacrae,  II,  307),  who  says  that  Clement  flourished  at  Alexandria  under  the  reign 
of    Commodus. 

"Hamack,  Gesch.  der  alichr.  LUL,  First  Part,  I,  296. 

"Stfthlin,  Beitrage  zur  Kennlnis  der  Handschriflen  des  Clemens  Al.  (1897); 
Untersuchungen  vher  die  Scholien  zu  Clemens  Al.  (1897);  Zur  handschrifUichen  Ueher- 
lie/erung  des  CI.  Al,  in  "Texte  und  Untersuchungen,"  XX  (19(X)). 
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of  Alexandria,  Quis  dives  salvetur;  in  vol.  v  of  "Texts  and  Studies" 
(1897);  Stahlin,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  Protreptiaus  und  Paedagogus 
(1905). 

DOCTRINES. 

Before  enquiring  into  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  extant  writ- 
ings of  Clement,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  the  testimony  of  Photius 
concerning  a  work  of  which  we  now  possess  only  shreds,  but  which 
he  was  able  to  read  in  its  entirety.  Here  is  what  the  author  of  the 
Bibliotheca  has  to  say  about  the  Hy polyposes-^*  "I  have  read  three 
volumes  of  Clement,  priest  of  Alexandria:  the  Hypotyposes,  the 
Stromata  and  the  Paedagogus,  The  Hypotyposes  treat  of  certain 
passages  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament.  They  give  a  succinct 
commentary  on  these  passages.  The  doctrine  therein  exposed  is, 
here  and  there,  orthodox,  but  impious  and  fabulous  statements  are 
also  found .  Clement  speaks  of  eternal  matter  as  well  as  ideas  (Platonic) , 
and  he  tries  to  base  this  on  Scripture.  He  puts  the  Son  of  Grod  in  the 
rank  of  creatures.  He  teaches  m3tempsychosis,  and  says  that  three 
were  worlds  before  the  tims  of  Adam.  He  claims  that  Eve  came 
from  Adam  not  as  Scripture  describes  it  but  after  a  manner  impious 
and  obscene.  He  imagines  that  the  Angels  had  carnal  connection 
with  women,  and  that  children  were  born  of  such  unions.  Moreover 
he  teaches  that  the  Word  did  not  become  incarnate  in  reality,  but 
only  in  appearance.  And  in  this  book  are  found  a  thousand  other 
blasphemies  uttered  by  Clement,  unless  indeed  it  be  that  some  un- 
known writer  has  been  making  use  of  his  name.''  It  is  evident  that 
Photius  would  like  to  believe,  for  the  honor  of  Clement,  that  the 
Hypotyposes  were  not  written  by  him  or  that  they  were  interpolated. 
This  latter  hypothesis — the  other  is  too  extrem3  considering  the 
testimony  of  Eusebius — has  been  well  received.  It  has  the  support 
of  the  greater  number  of  the  theologians.  It  would  deserve  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  if  the  theories  m?ntioned  with  reprobation 
by  Photius  had  had  in  the  centuries  succeeding  Clem3nt,  partisans 
who  would  be  desirous  of  putting  forward  their  views  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  an  earlier  writer.  But  several  of  these  opinions,  and  the 
most  objectionable  of  them — docetism,  the  marriage  of  angels,  the 
origin  attributed  to  Eve — were  defended  by  nobody,  at  least  in  the 
East,  kfter  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  Hence  their  inter- 
polation would  have  been  an  effect  without  a  cause.    We  must  there- 

'^Bihlioth.     109. 
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fore  conclude  that  the  Hypotyposes  were  published  by  Clement  in  the 
shape  in  which  Photius  read  them.  Besides,  our  enquiry  into  the 
extant  writings  of  Clement  will  confirm  this  conclusion.  Let  us  then 
study  these  works  and  find  the  doctrine  contained  in  them. 

God.  "Divine  Providence  manifests  itself  to  us  in  an  evident 
manner  in  this  sensible  world  in  the  works  of  skill  and  wisdom  which 
are  seen.  God,  who  is  by  nature  rich  in  mercy,  takes  care  of  us  through 
His  Goodness,  even  though  we  are  not  part  of  Him,  nor  His  natural 
sons.  .  .  Man  of  whom  Genesis  speaks  as  the  fruit  of  the  divine  breath- 
ing, cannot  be  lacking  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  .  .  All 
men,  especially  those  who  cultivate  letters,  bear  within  them  divine 
germs  which  lead  them  necessarily  to  know  the  existence  of  an  immor- 
tal God  who  dwells  above  us  in  the  heavenly  regions.''" 

In  the  preceding  texts  Clement  attributes  to  man  an  innate 
idea  of  God,  an  idea  which  blossoms  out  at  the  sight  of  the  order  in 
the  world.  But  who  is  God  and  how  far  does  our  idea  of  Him  give 
us  knowledge  of  Him?  To  these  problems  Clement  offers  a  solution 
which  was  later  on  developed  by  the  Areopagite.  He  declares  that 
God  is  above  the  categories  of  the  human  understanding  and  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  divine  essence  is  negative.  Following  are  the  texts: 
"God  is  above  space,  above  time,  above  the  conditions  which  govern 
His  creation.  ...  He  is  beyond  one,  above  unity  itself  .  .  He  is 
invisible  .  .  .  Human  speech  cannot  declare  what  He  is.  .  .No 
name  can  be  given  to  Him.  True,  we  say  that  He  is  One,  Good, 
Spirit,  He  who  is.  Father,  God,  Creator,  Lord.  But  we  have  not 
here  denominations  in  the  proper  sense.  These  expressions  are  used 
instead  of  the  true  name  which  escapes  us  .  .  .  We  cannot  express 
God  as  He  is  in  Himself.  .  .  If  by  an  abstraction  of  the  mind  we 
take  dimensions  from  body.  .  .  we  have  a  point  .  .  .  If  we  take 
from  the  point  position  in  space,  we  have  unity.  .  .  If  we  thus  take 
from  bodies  and  corporeal  beings  the  quaUties  which  inhere  in  them .  .  . 
we  arrive  at  some  knowledge  of  the  All-powerful.  However  we  know 
of  Him  not  what  He  is  but  what  He  is  not.  Form  and  motion,  or  stand- 
ing, or  a  throne,  or  place,  or  right  hand  or  left,  are  not  at  all  to  be 
conceived  as  belonging  to  the  Father  of  the  Universe.    .    .  The  First 

^*Str.  V,  p.  16;  II,  16  p.  1013;  V,  13,  p.  128;  Exhort.  6,  p  52,  3.  Throughout 
this  study  the  dtatioDS  from  the  Exhortation  and  the  Paedagogus  are  given  with  ref- 
erences to  the  page  and  line  in  the  edition  of  St&hlin.  For  the  Quis  dives  the  Barnard 
edition  has  been  used;  and  for  the  Stromata  and  the  fragments,  the  Migne  edition. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  announce  once  for  all  that  the  first  four  books  of  the  Stromata 
are  to  be  found  in  Vol.  VIII  and  the  remainder  in  Vol.  IX  of  the  Greek  Patrology. 
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Cause  is  not  then  in  space,  but  above  both  space  and  time  and  name 
and  conception.  .  .  Nor  are  any  parts  to  be  predicated  of  Him. 
For  the  One  is  indivisible.  Moreover,  He  is  infinite,  not  as  having 
unlimited  extension,  but  as  being  without  dimensions.'"*  Clement 
concludes  from  these  premisses  that  to  know  God,  one  needs  grace 
and  the  aid  of  the  Logos.''  We  should  add  that  he  clearly  affirms 
the  unity  of  God  against  the  Gnostic  dualism :  "  Everything  has  been 
made  by  one  only  God.  And  no  one  is  a  stranger  to  the  world  by 
nature,  for  their  essence  is  one  and  God  one."" 

Although  Clement  thus  raises  the  divine  essence  so  high  above 
the  human  understanding  he  nevertheless  holds  to  the  doctrine  of 
Providence,  and  not  only  of  Providence  in  a  general  way  but  of  Par- 
ticular Providence."  He  says,  "The  Apostle  condemns  not  all  phil- 
osophy, but  the  Epicurean  philosophy  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  Acts, 
which  rejects  Providence.  The  philosophy  which  is  in  accord  with 
divine  tradition  establishes  and  confirms  Providence.  Take  away 
Providence  and  the  work  of  the  Saviour  appears  a  fable.  .  .  The 
doctrine  in  conformity  with  Christ  holds  to  a  Creator  and  to  particu- 
lar Providence."  And  again:  "God  loves  man,  and  the  Logos 
also  loves  man.  Now  when  one  loves,  one  wishes  to  do  good .  .  .  God 
then  does  good.  But  God  can  do  good  to  man  only  by  taking  care 
of  him;  and  He  does  not  take  care  of  him  unless  He  is  interested  in 
him.  Besides,  His  works  are  there:  He  teaches  man  through  His 
Logos,  who  Is  his  lawful  Assistant." 

Now  that  we  have  seen  the  theodicy  of  Clem3nt,  it  remains  to 
trace  out  its  origins.  But  here  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  indicating 
the  solution  this  question  has  received,  leaving  the  more  careful  study 
of  it  until  later.  When  Clemsnt  teaches  the  transcendence  of  the 
divine  essence,  he  is  the  disciple  of  Plato  and  the  neo-P^'thagorean 
school.  It  is  from  Plato  commented  on  by  Philo  that  he  learned 
that  the  Supreme  Being  is  beyond  the  human  understanding.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  he  teaches  the  dogma  of  particular  Providence 
he  is  the  disciple  of  the  gospel .  True  Socrates,  Plato,  Epictetus 
speak  of  the  favors  which  God  has  lavished  on  man,  but  they  have 
not  said,  at  least  definitely,  that  each  man  is  the  object  of  divine 

"5/r.  II,  2.  p.  937;  Paed.  I,  8.  p.  131, 18;  Str.  V,  6.  p.  65;  V,  12  p.  117;  ibid.  p.  121; 
II,  16.  p.  1012;  V,  11,  p.  109;  V,  12.  p  12  1. 

'•5fr.  V,  12.  p.  124. 

''Sir,  IV,  26.  p.  1376. 

»»67r.  I,  11.  p.  748.  749;  Paed.  I,  8  p.  127,  9,  15.  Cf.  also  Paed.  I,  9.  p. 
133;  Str.  V,  14,  p.  197 
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solicitude,  nor  that  God  is  concerned  in  the  salvation  of  man.  The 
Grospel  gave  Clement  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  Father  who  loves  each 
member  of  the  great  human  family  and  who  sends  his  Logos  to  secure 
their  salvation.** 

Creation.  Clement  teaches  that  God  is  "the  first  and  the  oldest 
Principle,  to  whom  everything  that  is  owes  its  existence:"  that  "God 
has  no  beginning,  but  is  Himself  the  beginning  of  all  things;"  that 
those  "are  in  error  who  believe  that  the  world  is  without  a  cause;" 
that  God  "is  not  good  independent  of  will,  as  fire  bums  without 
knowing  it.  .  ..He  does  not  do  good  of  necessity."  He  teaches 
also  that  "the  spirit  which  is  in  us  is  not  a  part  of  God.""  Though 
they  do  not  directly  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  creation,  these  expres- 
sions seem  to  teach  it,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  found 
in  Philo,  who  upheld  the  theory  of  emanation.  It  may  then  be  ad- 
mitted that  Clement  viewed  the  universe  as  drawn  from  nothingness 
by  God.  Creation  however  is  eternal,  and  necessarily  so.  Such  is 
the  conclusion  from  the  following  statements:  "God  being  good, 
if  He  ever  ceased  from  doing  good,  He  would  cease  from  being  God. 
The  creations  on  the  different  days  followed  in  succession,  so  that 
all  things  brought  into  existence  might  have  honor  from  priority, 
created  together  in  thought,  but  not  being  of  equal  worth.  .  .  The 
Creator  is  said  to  have  made  them  at  once.  How  could  creation  take 
place  in  time,  seeing  time  was  born  along  with  things  which  exist." 
And  further  on:  "That,  then,  we  may  be  taught  that  the  world 
was  originated,  and  not  suppose  that  God  made  it  in  time,  prophecy 
adds:  'This  is  the  book  of  generation;  also  of  the  things  in  them, 
when  they  were  made.'  For  the  expression  'when  they  were  made' 
intimates  a  production  indefinite  and  outside  of  timey^^  Finally, 
in  what  we  have  seen  of  his  views  on  creation  there  is  nothing  to  ren- 
der improbable  the  statement  of    Photius  that  in  the  Hypotyposes 

"DeFaye,    CUment   d^AlexandriCf   pp.    214   ss. 

^Str.  V,  12.  p.  121;  IV,  25  p.  1372;  VII.  7.  p.  457;  V,  13.  p.  129.  aement  some- 
times makes  use  of  very  doubtful  expressions,  as  for  example,  the  following  drawn 
from  the  Paedagogm,  III,  12  and  i,  9:  "All  things  are  members  of  God";  "God 
is  all  and  all  is  God."  But  elsewhere  (Str.  V,  12)  he  teaches  that  we  cannot  speak 
of  the  members  of  God,  because  the  One  is  indivisible;  and  (Sir.  IV,  16)  he  becomes 
indignant  with  the  Gnostics  who  dare  to  say  that  we  are  of  the  same  substance  as 
God  The  vigor  with  which  he  attacks  the  Gnostics  is  a  proof  that  he  was  not  a 
dualist.    Of,   Denis,  La  PhUosophie  d*  Origkne,  p.  140. 

"5tr.  VI,  16.  pp.  369,  372,  376.  LeNourry  {DisseH.  2,  viii,  1.  P  G.  IX,  1147) 
merely  states  that  Clement  taught  the  simultaneous  creation  of  beings.  There  is 
more  than  that  in  the  texts  of  Clement.     See  Denis,  p.  143. 
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Clement  taught  the  existence  of  worlds  before  Adam.  / 

Pre-ezistence  of  Souls.  In  answer  to  Basilides  who  held  fin  ac- 
cordance with  his  views  that  the  soul  was  made  by  the  good  God  and 
matter  by  the  evil  god)  that  the  soul  here  below  is  in  a  foreign  world, 
Clement  declares  that  "  the  soul  is  not  sent  down  from  heaven  into  a 
lower  world.""  As  for  the  question  whether  "the  soul  moves  from 
one  body  to  another,"  he  promises  to  treat  it  "later  on.""  It  may 
be  that  death  prevented  him  from  doing  so  or  that  the  work  is  lost^ 
but  at  any  rate  the  seven  books  of  the  Stromata  which  have  come 
down  to  us  nowhere  speak  of  the  origin  of  the  soul.  We  could  not 
expect  to  find  in  the  Quis  dives  scdvetur^  a  set  dissertation  on  this 
point,  but  in  it  we  meet  with  scattered  expressions  which  have  at- 
tracted attention.  He  says,  for  example,  that  the  Christian  who  is 
proven  worthy  of  heaven  ^'returns  thither  escorted  by  angels;"  that 
the  body  is  for  the  soul  "a  house  in  which  God  lodges  it;"  that  the 
body  is  for  us  "an  outer  wrapping  which  allows  us  to  enter  into  the 
world  as  a  place  of  trial;"  that  this  earth  is  for  the  soul "  an  exile  and  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  into  which  it  has  been  sent  by  the  Father."'* 
Some  of  these  expressions  can  no  doubt  be  reconciled  with  creation- 
ism,  but  others  seem  to  be  most  easily  explained  on  a  theory  of  pre- 
existence.    Such  was  the  view  of  Tillemont  in  the  seventeenth  centnry." 

The  Logos.  "On  the  earth  the  noblest  thing  is  man.  .  .  in 
heaven  the  noblest  thing  is  the  angel.  .  But  the  nature  of  the  Son 
which  is  nearest  to  Him  who  is  alone  the  Almighty  One,  is  the  most 
perfect,  and  most  holy,  and  most  potent .  .  .  which  orders  all  things 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  holds  the  helm  of  the 
universe  in  the  best  way.  .  .  To  Him  is  placed  in  subjection  all 
the  host  of  angels  and  gods — the  Logos  of  the  Father  who  is  charged 
with  this  administration  by  the  Father.""  This  text,  in  which  the 
Logos  is  presented  as  having  a  nature  "nearest  to"  that  of  the  Father, 
and  as  acting  in  accordance  with  the  commands  of  the  First  Person, 
seemed  to  Petavius  to  savor  of  Arianism."  It  is  not  the  only  passage 
to  leave  this  impression.    In  the  writings  of  Clement  one  frequently 

^Str.    IV,    26.    p.    1377 

^Str.  IV.  12.  p.  1296. 

^*Quis  dives,  3;  26;  33;  36;  p.  4,  12;  p.  20,  23;  p.  26,  2;  p.  27,  17. 

"Memoirfs,   III,   "Clement  d'Alexandrie."  note  8. 

^Str.   VII,  2.   p.   408 

^De  Trinitate,  I,  iv.  1.  Paris,  1865,  t.  II,  p.  300:  *'quod  platonici  et  ariani 
dogmatis  indolem  sapit.  .  Videtur  Filium  Dei  diversae  a  Patre  esse  naturae 
putasse   Clemenef." 
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meets  with  such  expressions  as  the  following:  "The  Logos  serves 
the  will  of  the  Father;  He  is  the  author  and  cause  of  all  benefits  by  the 
will  of  the  Almighty  Father;  He  is  the  prime  minister  of  the  imi verse, 
and  governs  all  things  hy  the  will  of  the  Father;  God  has  created  all 
things  by  His  Logos;  God  created  Wisdom  to  be  the  principle  of  all 
things.""  The  Logos  would  seem  to  be  a  Being  intermediate  between 
the  Supreme  Being  and  creatures,  a  Minister  to  whom  God  confided 
the  task  of  creating  and  ruling  the  world.  In  one  place  Clement 
speaks  of  the  Logos  as  "the  instrument  of  God,""  and  in  another 
he  says  that  God  *^  wished  to  become  Creator  and  Father,""  as  if  His 
becoming  Father  depended  on  the  free  disposition  of  His  will. 

Just  as  we  owe  our  existence  to  the  Logos,  so  to  Him  we  owe 
our  knowledge  of  God.  It  is  He  who  has  revealed  the  Father  to  men. 
^'He  is  the  goodness  and  the  wisdom  of  God  made  manifest,""  and 
so  He  takes  the  place  of  God  in  our  regard.  Following  the  usage  of 
Philo,  Clement  has  therefore  no  difficulty  in  giving  to  the  Son,  equally 
with  the  Father,  the  title  of  God.  "Both,"  he  says,  "make  only 
one  God.""  He  writes  in  the  Exhortation:  "Believe  0  man,  in  the 
living  God  who  has  suffered."  And  a  little  further  on  he  adds:  "The 
divine  Logos  is  truly  God;  He  is  made  equal  to  the  Lord  of  the  imi verse 
because  He  was  His  son."" 

Believing,  as  he  does,  that  the  world  is  from  eternity,  he  holds, 
on  still  stronger  grounds,  that  the  Logos  had  no  beginning.  He  says 
in  the  Stromaia  that  the  Logos  has  always  existed;  and  in  the  AduM" 
braiiones  he  speaks  of  an  eternal  generation."  However,  just  as  in 
his  view  of  creation  he  introduces  a  logical  order  of  succession  based 

»5(r.  VII,  2  p.  409,  412,  413;  V,  14.  p.  132.  See  also  Exh.  12.  p.  84,  34;  Paed, 
ITI,  1.  p.  237,  1,  where  the  Logos  is  caUed  the  minister  of  God;  and  Str.  VII,  2.  p. 
412,  where  the  Son  is  called  "the  action  of  the  Father." 

^Exh,  1.  p.  6,  30. 

^Paed.  I,  9.  p.  141,  28. 

«5tr.    V,    1.   p.    16. 

^Paed.  I,  8.  p.   127,  5. 

^Exh.  10.  p.  78,  13.  Cf.  also  Quis  dives,  29,  p.  22,  33,  where  we  are  told  that 
-vve  should  love  Christ  as  much  as  God;  and  Paed.  I,  7,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Son 
is  in  the  Father.  Theologians  rank  these  texts,  especially  that  from  the  Exhortation^ 
very  high,  and  believe  that  we  should  make  use  of  them  in  explaining  the  others. 
They  forget  that  the  most  undoubted  Subordinationists  give  the  Logob  the  title  of 
God,  and  that  Clement  (see  below  on  Redemption)  promises  man  that  he  wiU  become 
god.  The  text  of  Exh.  10  and  the  tw^o  or  three  analogous  texts  should  not  serve 
*  to  explain  the  others;  on  the  contrary,  they  should  be  explained  by  the  others. 

^Str.  VII,  2.  p.  409;  Adumbr.  in  Zahn,  p.  87.     In  the  former  textt  the  Logos 
4  said  to  exist;  dpdpx^ff  the  latter  speaks  of  a^generationem  sine  principio  Filii." 
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on  degree  of  perfection,  so  here  too  he  concedes  to  the  Logos  a  priority 
over  the  world,  but  places  Him,  in  the  same  sense,  after  the  Father. 
"  What  is  oldest  in  origin,  the  timeless  and  unoriginated  First  Principle 
and  beginning  of  existences  — the  Son — ^from  whom  we  are  to  learn 
the  remoter  Cause,  the  Father  of  the  Universe,  the  most  ancient  and 
the  most  beneficent  of  all.""  The  early  Apologists  distinguished 
two  states  in  the  existence  of  the  Logos :  one  in  which  he  was  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father  (ivhidderos);  the  other,  in  which  He  emerges 
from  the  Father  and  enjoys  an  independent  existence  {irpo^vpiKo^). 
This  second  state,  they  tell  us,  began  just  before  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Clement  adopts  this  doctrine  but  without  formulating  it 
definitely,  no  doubt  because  he  took  it  for  granted.  He  says,  "  The 
Logos,  issuing  forth,  was  the  cause  of  creation.''" 

The  Trinity.  Clement  had  the  intention  of  speaking  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  studies  to  be  devoted  to  prophecy  and  to  the  soul," 
but  he  never  carried  out  his  project.  Those  of  his  writings  which 
have  come  down  to  us  mention  this  Divine  Person  only  in  passing. 
We  shall  consider  only  such  of  these  as  are  important  in  connection 
with  the  Trinity. 

Commenting  on  the  apocryphal  text  of  Plato  in  which  there  is 
question  of  a  first,  a  second,  and  a  third,  he  says:  "I  understand  this 
to  mean  nothing  else  than  the  Holy  Trinity;  for  the  third  is  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  second  is  the  Son  of  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things 
were  made  according  to  the  will  of  the  Father.''"  In  the  prayer  at 
the  end  of  the  Paedagogus  we  read:  "Let  us  praise  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  Son  and  Father,  the  Son  Instructor  and  Teacher,  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  all  in  one,  in  whom  is  all,  for  whom  is  eternity,  whose 
members  we  all  are.""    And  in  another  passage  of  the  same  treatise: 

^Str.   VII,   1.   p.   404. 

^Str.  V,  3.  p.  33.  A  good  deal  of  use  has  been  made  of  Str.  V,  1  to  prove  that 
Clement  rejected  this  favorite  theory  of  the  Apologists.  Zahn,  Forsch.  145,  claims 
that  the  passage  in  question  should  be  paraphrased  thus:  "Thus  the  Word  of  the 
Father  of  the  universe  is  not  that  which  we  utter  when  we  speak." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Logos  of  Clement  is  of  Philonistic  origin.  For  a  further 
development  of  this  point  than  can  be  given  here,  see  de  Faye,  CUment  d^Alexandriey 
pp.  231  ss  He  acknowledges  (p.  242)  that  the  place  of  the  Logos  with  regard  to  the 
universe  is  the  same  in  Philo  and  in  Clement.  This  destroys  the  force  of  what  he 
says  on  p.  238:  "L'analogie  entre  Ics  deux  conceptions  semble  complete.  En 
fait  elle  ne  Test  pas.  Elle  ne  peut  pas  I'^tre  parce  qu'elles  n'ont  pas  la  mdme  origine." 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Logos  of  Clement  is  just  the  same  as  the  Logos 
of  Philo,  except  that  He  is  also  a  Redeemer. 

^Str.    V.    13.    p.    129. 

*^Str.    V,    14.    p.    156. 

^Paed.  Ill,  12.  p.  291,  8. 
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'''The  Universal  Father  is  one,  and  one  the  luiiversal  Logos,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  one  and  the  same  everywhere,  and  one  is  the  only 
virgin  mother.  I  love  to  call  her  the  Church."**  And  in  the  Exhor- 
tatioTif  urging  the  Christian  to  turn  his  bark  towards  heaven,  he 
says,  "The  Word  of  God  will  be  thy  pilot,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
bring  thee  to  anchor  in  the  haven  of  heaven.  Then  shalt  thou  see 
my  God.''"  This  last  text  seems  to  indicate  that  Clement  considered 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  distinct  Person.  A  passage  in  the  Paedagogus 
(1,  6),  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  identify  the  Holy  Spirit  with 
the  Logos.  The  Exhortation  (9)  gives  the  same  impression  by  speak- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  "  the  mouth  of  the  Lord."  But  the  Adumbra- 
iiones  (Zahn,  Forschungeriy  iii,  88)  says  that  the  Lord  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
,are  primitive  powers  created  first  of  all  (primo  creatae)  and  inmiuta- 
ble  in  substance  (immobiles  secundum  substantiam).*'  The  conclu- 
sion seems  to  be  that  Clement  distinguished  three  Persons  in  the 
Trinity,  but  ranks  the  two  latter  as  less  than  the  Father. 

Christology.  Clement  teaches  that  the  Son  of  God  who  mide 
all  things  "became  incarnate,  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
(since  His  material  body  was  produced),  suffered,  arid  rose  again." 
And  he  says  in  different  places  that  the  Son  of  God  "took  flesh,"  "put 
on  man,"  "suffered.""  However,  we  read  in  the  Stromata  an  as- 
tonishing passage:  "In  the  case  of  the  Savior,  it  were  ludicrous 
(to  suppose)  that  the  body,  as  a  body,  demanded  the  necessary  aids 
in  order  to  its  duration.  For  He  ate,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  body, 
which  was  kept  together  by  a  holy  energy,  but  in  order  that  it  might 
not  enter  into  the  minds  of  those  who  were  with  Him  to  entertain  a 
different  opinion  of  Him :  in  like  manner  as  some  afterwards  supposed 
that  He  appeared  in  a  phantasmal  shape.  But  he  was  entirely  im- 
passible; inaccessible  to  any  movement,  whether  of  pleasure  or  pain.' 
The  view  that  Christ  was  impassible  is  also  taught  in  the  Paedagogus. 
And  in  the  Adumhrationes  we  find:  "It  is  related  in  traditions  that 
John,  touching  the  outward  body  itself  (of  Christ),  sent  his  hand  deep 

*^Paed.  I,  6.  p.  115.  10. 

*'Exh.  12.  p.  83.  26.  The  Quxs  dives,  34,  p.  26,  10,  contains  a  text  which  is 
without  bearing  on  the  matter. 

^This  immutability  of  substance  of  these  two  Persons  is  a  privilege  which  puts 
them  far  above  other  beings.  All  others  are  subject  to  the  law  of  change.  Angels 
are  changed  into  men  and  men  into  angels.     Cf.  Zahn.  p.  98. 

^Str.  VI  15.  p.  352;  V,  3.  p.  33;  Exh.  11.  p.  79;  Paed,  I,  8.  p.  128,  32;  Quis 
'dives,  2tl.  p.  27,  30. 

**5<r.  VI,  9.  p.  292. 

"^Paed.  I,  2  p.  91,  23 
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down  into  it,  and  that  the  solidity  of  the  flesh  offered  no  obstacle,  but 
gave  way  to  the  hand  of  the  disciple."*'  Manifestly  Clement  had 
tendencies    towards    Docetifm. 

A  further  idea  of  Clement's  views  concerning  the  body  of  Christ 
may  be  had  frcm  the  following  texts:  "That  the  Lord  Himself  was 
uncomely  in  aspect,  the  Spirit  testifies  by  Isaias:  'And  we  saw  him 
and  he  had  no  foim  nor  ccmeliness'  .  .  .  Yet  who  was  more  ad- 
mirable than  the  Lord?  But  it  was  not  the  beauty  of  the  flesh  visible 
to  the  eye,  but  the  true  beauty  of  both  soul  and  body  which  He  ex^ 
hibited."  "He  who  is  the  head  of  the  Church  lived  in  bodily  form 
without  beauty  in  order  to  teach  us  to  turn  our  attention  towards 
the  divine  nature."  "It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  Lord  willed  to 
have  an  uncomely  body.  It  was  to  prevent  us  from  having  our  at- 
tention so  much  taken  up  with  His  physical  beauty  as  to  be  drawn 
away  from  His  doctrine."*'  We  must,  therefore,  understand  the 
following  passage  of  the  Stromata  as  referring  to  the  divine  nature: 
"The  Savior  excels  human  nature;  He  is  so  beautiful  that  He  alone 
deserves  the  love  of  those  who  love  true  beauty."*' 

Clement  believes  that  the  Savior's  preaching  lasted  only  one 
year.  He  bases  this  view  on  the  passage  of  Isaias,  "The  spirit  of  the 
Lord  hath,  sent  me  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."^ 
Concerning  the  day  of  Christ's  birth  and  the  day  of  his  baptism  he 
says:  "There  are  those  who  have  determined  not  only  the  year  of 
our  Lord's  birth,  but  also  the  day:  and  they  say  it  took  place  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  Augustus,  and  on  the  25th  Pachon  (May  20). 
And  the  followers  of  Basilides  hold  the  day  of  His  baptism  as  a  fes- 
tival, spending  the  night  before  in  readings.  And  they  say  it  wa^^ 
the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  Caesar  on  the  15th  Tubi  (Jan.  12);  and 
others  the  11th  Tubi  (Jan.  8) .  .  .  Others  say  that  He  was  born  on 
the  24th  or  25th  Pharmuthi  (April  19  or  20)."^* 

Clement  exhorts  us  to  love  Christ.  "Let  us  haste,  let  us  run," 
he  says,  "let  us  take  His  yoke,  let  us  receive,  to  conduct  us  to  im- 
mortality, this  good  charioteer  of  men.  Let  us  love  Christ."  "It 
is  fitting  that  we  should  return  His  love  who  lovingly  guides  us  to  the 
life  that  is  best."  "We  are  to  love  Him  equally  with  God.""  He 
strikes  the  same  note  that  we  find  in  Ignatius  of  Antioch. 

<"Zahn,  Foi'sch.  Ill,  87.  Cf.  also  Sir.  Ill,  7.  p.  1161,  where  Clement  report* 
without  comment  an  assertion  of  Docetisra  by  Valentinus. 
*^Paed.  Ill,  1.  p.  237,  19;  Sir.  Ill,  17.  p.  1208;  VI,  17. 
**Str.  II,  5    p.  953. 
^Str.  I.  21.  p.  888. 
••^r^i.  12.  p.  85,  p.  19;  Paed.  I,  3.  p.  95,  7;  Quis  dives,  29. 
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Redemption.  *  'The  word  of  God  became  man  that  thou  mayest 
team  from  man  how  man  may  become  God."  "(0  Lord)  declare  to 
me  thy  Father,  God:  thy  utterances  lead  to  salvation.  .  .  Since 
thou  leadest  me  to  the  hght,  0  Lord,  and  I  find  God  through  thee, 
and  receive  the  Father  from  thee,  I  become  thy  fellow-heir,  since 
thou  wert  not  ashamed  of  me  as  thv  brother."  "What  then,  is 
the  exhortation  I  give  you?  I  urge  you  to  be  saved.  This  Christ 
desires.  In  one  word,  He  freely  bestows  life  upon  you.  And  who  is 
He?  He  is  the  Word  of  truth,  the  Word  of  exemption  from  death, 
that  regenerates  man  by  bringing  him  back  to  the  truth."  "It  has 
been  God's  fixed  and  constant  purpose  to  save  the  flock  of  men;  for 
this  end  the  good  God  sent  the  good  Shepherd.  And  the  Word, 
having  imfolded  the  truth,  showed  to  men  the  height  of  salvation." 
The  burden  of  these  texts  is  that  Christ  has  come  to  reveal  truth  to 
men,  to  make  them  know  God  the  Father.  Thus  He  has  put  them 
on  the  road  to  heaven;  has  given  them  a  guarantee- of  eternal  life; 
He  has  made  them  His  fellow-heirs;  He  has  taught  them  to  become 
Gods,  that  is.  possess  life  eternal  with  God."  Such  has  been  the  mis- 
sion of  Christ,  such  the  purpose  for  which  He  came  down  upon 
earth.  His  coming  was  in  accordance  with  the  command  of  His 
Father.  "God  hath  sent  His  Son,""  we  read  in  the  Paedagogus, 
and  in  the  Exhortationy  as  we  have  already  seen;  "God  sent  the  good 
shepherd"  to  carry  out  His  "constant  purpose  to  save  the  flock  of 


men." 


When  Christ  came  to  deify  man,  the  latter  was  "in  the  bonds 
of  sin,"  "bound  by  corruption."  "The  Lord,  wishing  to  release  him 
from  his  bonds,  clothed  Himself  with  flesh — 0  divine  mystery! — 
vanquished  the  serpent  and  enslaved  the  t5a-ant  death;  and,  most 
surprising  of  all,  man  that  had  been  deceived  by  pleasure  and  boimd 
fast  by  corruption,  had  his  hands  unloosed  and  was  set  free.""  In 
other  words,  the  work  of  deifying  man  which  was  accomplished  by  the 
incarnate  Word,  has  been  the  work  of  salvation,  of  deliverance.  Christ 
has  saved  men;  He  has  delivered  them  from  sin,  and  from  death, 
which  is  the  consequence  of  sin.  This  teaching  is  expressed  in  the 
following  texts:  "Man  that  had  been  bound  fast  by  corruption  was 
set  free";  "He  delivered  us  just  as  we  were  about  to  perish";  "He 
is  the  Word  of  exemption  from  death,  that  regenerates  man  by  bring- 

*^Exh,  1  p  9,  10;  11,  p.  80,  8;  11,  p.  82,  31,  p.  81,  32 
^Pa4id.  I,  9.  p.  141,  31. 
^Exh,  11.  p.  78,  30;  79,  3. 
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ing  Him  back  to  the  truth'';  "Let  us  receive  the  good  guide  of  mea 
to  conduct  us  to  exemption  from  death";  "He  has  snatched  man 
from  death'';  "We  have  been  redeemed  from  corruption."**  Thus 
the  work  of  Christ  has  been  that  of  deliverance,  of  salvation,  with 
the  final  purpose  of  the  deification  of  man.  Now  let  us  see  by  what 
means  Christ  has  accomplished  this  task.  From  this  point  of  view 
His  work  appears  as  a  sacrifice,  an  immolation  of  Himself.  "On 
account  of  sin  the  evil  spirits  were  our  masters;""  that  is,  we  were 
the  slaves  of  the  demons,  the  destined  victims  of  death.  In  order  to 
perform  His  work  of  deliverance,  Christ  had  to  undertake  a  combat. 
Concerning  this  point  Clement  is  far  from  clear.  He  tells  us  that  the 
Savior  "vanquished  the  serpent  and  enslaved  the  tyrant  death."^ 
In  that  combat  "the  Lord  was  laid  low  and  man  rose  up.""  But 
there  he  stops.  Writers  of  a  later  period  will  tell  us  how  the  devil 
overreached  himself  by  putting  the  Savior  to  death.  Clement  does 
not  go  into  details  on  the  matter.  He  does  tell  us,  however,  that 
Christ  saved  the  human  race  at  the  price  of  His  life,  or  His  blood; 
that  He  purchased  our  deliverance;  that  His  work  of  deification 
and  salvation  was  also  a  work  of  redemption,  "We  have  been  pur- 
chased from  corruption  by  the  blood  of  the  Savior";  "He(  the  Paed- 
agogus)  gives  his  life  for  us";  "when  about  to  be  offered  up,  and  giv- 
ing Himself  as  a  ransom,  He  left  for  us  a  new  testament  in  the 
words;  'My  love  I  give  unto  you.'  He  gave  for  each  of  us  His  life 
whose  worth  is  above  all";  "By  His  blood  and  by  His  word,  He  has 
gathered  a  peaceful  army  to  which  He  gives  the  kingdom  of  heaven"; 
"For  thee  I  contended  with  death  and  paid  thy  death,  which  thou 
didst  owe  for  thy  former  sins  and  thy  unbelief  towards  God." 


^'Exh.  11  p.  79,  3;  1  p.  8,  2;  11.  p.  82,  33;  12.  p.  85,  18;  Paed.  II,  2.  p.  167, 
29;  1,  5.  p.  104,  1. 

^Ecl.  20.  Cf.  also  Quia  dives ^  29.  p.  22,  18,  where  we  are  told  that  the  human 
race  had  been  almost  put  to  death  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  that  the  Savior 
came  to  heal  its  wounds. 

^Exh.  11.  p.  79,  1.  Cf.  Quis  dives,  23.  p.  18,  24  cited  below,  in  which  the  Savior 
says  that  He  contended  with  death.  Note  also  ibid.  34.  p.  26,  5:  ''The  body  cheats 
death  and  the  devil."  Clement  refers  here  to  the  bodies  of  individual  Christianfi, 
but  his  text  proves  that  the  idea  of  a  trap  set  for  the  devil  was  not  unknown  to  him. 

^Paed.  I,  5.  p.  104,  1;  I,  9.  p.  140,  3;  Quis  dives,  37.  p.  641;  Exh.  11.  p.  82.  7; 
Quis  dives,  23.  M.  Riviere,  Le  dogme  de  la  redemption,  p.  132  considers  that  the  texts 
of  the  Quis  dives  indicate  "le  caracldre  expiatoire"  of  the  death  of  Christ.  On  p.  133 
he  adds:  ''Clement  applique  a  la  mort  du  Christ  les  principes  traditionnels  de  Tex- 
piation  et  de  la  substitution."  This  verdict  can  be  accepted  in  so  far  as  it  admits  of 
being  harmonized  with  the  theory  of  purchase  from  the  devil.  Although  Clement 
never  formulated  this  theory  in  a  definite  way,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is 
behind  his  expressed  views  and  that  he  conceives  the  death  of  the  Saviour  as  the 
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Preaching  in  Hades.  In  the  second  book  of  the  Stromaia, 
Qement  quotes  the  passage  from  the  Pastor  of  Hermas  where  it  is 
said  that  the  Apostles  and  Doctors  after  having  preached  the  Son 
of  God  on  earth,  preach  Him  also  after  their  death  to  those  who  have 
fallen  asleep."  There  he  leaves  the  matter  for  the  time;  but  in  the 
sixth  book"  he  examines  the  question  more  closely.  "The  Lord 
preached  the  gospel  to  those  in  Hades.  Accordingly  the  Scripture 
says;  'Hades  says  to  destruction,  we  have  not  seen  His  form  but  we 
have  heard  His  voice.'  Plainly  it  is  not  the  place  which  heard  the 
voice  but  those  who  have  been  put  in  Hades.  It  is  those  that  have 
heard  the  voice  divine.''  Clement  refers  to  the  text  of  the  Pastor 
mentioned  above,  and  adds:  "The  apostles,  following  the  Lord, 
preached  the  gospel  to  those  in  Hades,  for  it  was  requisite,  in  my 
opinion,  that  as  here  so  also  there,  the  best  disciples  should  be  imi- 
tators of  the  Master;  so  that  He  should  bring  to  repentance  those 
belonging  to  the  Hebrews  and  they  the  Gentiles;  that  is,  those  that  had 
lived  in  righteousness  and  true  philosophy,  though  not  perfectly, 
but  with  errors  and  sins.  .  .If  then  the  Lord  descended  to  Hades 
for  no  other  end  but  to  preach  the  gospel  (and  of  this  there  can  be 
no  doubt),  it  was  either  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  or  to  the  Hebrews 
only.  If  to  all,  then  all  who  believe  shall  be  saved,  even  though 
they  may  be  of  the  Gentiles,  on  making  their  profession  there ...  If 
He  preached  only  to  the  Jews,  it  is  plain  that  since  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  the  Apostles  also,  as  here,  so  there,  preached  to  those 
of  the  Gentiles  who  were  disposed  for  conversion."  Here  once  more 
Clement  appeals  to  the  Pastor,  Then  taking  up  the  argument  from 
reason,  he  shows  that  there  would  be  an  injustice  in  punishing  those 
who  had  died  before  the  coming  of  the  Savior  on  the  earth,  and  were 
thus  unable  to  hear  the  gospel  and  embrace  the  faith. 

Joseph  Turmel. 


result  of  a  struggle  to  snatch  the  human  race  from  the  dominion  of  the  devil.  This 
view,  though  it  excludes  the  precise  idea  of  expiation,  implies  the  two  notions  of 
ransom  and  substitution.  M.  Riviere  is  inclined  to  believe  (p.  133)  that  Clement 
has  put  forth  divergent  views  on  the  redemption.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
aU  the  texts  can  be  reconciled  if  we  distinguish  the  ultimate  purpose,  the  inmiediate 
effects,  and  the  means  of  the  redemption. 

In  the  story  of  the  robber  told  in  Quis  dives,  42,  the  words  of  St.  John:    "I  shall 
suffer  thy  death  as  Christ  did  for  us''  do  not  explain  to  whom  Christ  offered  His  life. 

The  "spiritual  blood"  mentioned  in  Paed.  II,  2  is  too  allegorical  to  serve  the 
ends  of  any  theory. 

**Sir.  II,  9.  p.  980;  Cf.  also  Excerpta  ex  acriptU  Theodoti,  18. 

"5(r.  VI,  6.  p.  268.  J    < 
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I  beg  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Father  Sharpe  for  his 
further  contribution  towards  the  elucidation  of  this  very  diflScult  problem. 
His  reply  has  been  at  least  a  help  in  stating  the  case  more  clearly.  Whether 
it  justifies  the  apologetic  position  taken  up  by  him  or  weakens  the  position 
assumed  by  myself  I  am  not  qute  so  sure, 

I  am  fully  conscious  that  the  difficulty  has  been  pressed  by  the  un- 
believer as  a  purely  intellectual  one,  though  having  grave  practical  conse- 
quences, and  that  the  endeavor  of  Christian  apologists — none  more  ably 
than  Father  Sharpe — has  been  to  treat  it  as  such.  It  was  therefore  no 
ignoratio  eknchi  on  my  part  to  go  beyond  this  sphere.  My  expUcit  in- 
tention was  to  drag  the  difficulty  out  of  its  merely  intellectual  Umitations, 
and  to  show  that  it  could  only  be  effectually  dealt  with  by  examining  it 
in  the  sphere  of  reality.  I  accept  the  statement  of  the  difficulty  as  pro- 
posed by  Father  Sharpe:  "How  am  I  to  reconcile  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  which  I  am  compelled  to  believe  in  by  reason  and  by  revelation, 
with  the  existence  in  the  world  of  an  enormous  amount  of  evil,  the  origin 
of  which  must,  at  least  indirectly,  be  attributed  to  Him?''  Then  I  suggest 
that  those  who  insist  on  limiting  the  attempted  answers  to  pure  intel- 
lect commit  a  heresy  against  reason  itself,  the  philosophical  heresy  known 
as  "intellectualism;"  and  that  those  apologists  who  imreservedly  accept 
these  conditions  are  guilty  of  the  same  fallacy.  It  will  be  objected  how- 
ever that  those  people  for  whom  the  intellectualist  answer  is  intended 
do  not  possess  the  faith  and  that  the  one  insuperable  obstacle  to  faith 
is  precisely  this  intellectual  difficulty.  I  reply  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
philosophical  faith,  a  direct  action  of  the  will  which  the  man  may  and 
ought  to  use.  He  can  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  God 
through  the  ordinary  recognized  proofs.  From  that  he  can  deduce  firsh 
the  simplicity,  and  then  the  goodness  of  God.  He  assents  fully  to  the 
abstract  proposition  that  God  must  be  supremely  good.  Then  he  refers 
to  the  sphere  of  phenomena  and  there  finds  that  God  appears  cruel  and 
unjust.  But  reflecting  that  he  does  not  see  the  whole  universe  and  that 
possibly  a  complete  outlook  might  afford  him  a  better  explanation  of 
things,  he  is  able  to  fall  back  with  philosophical  faith  on  the  broad  truth 
derived  from  other  sources,  that  anyhow  God  is  supremely  good  and 
cannot  possibly  be  unjust  or  cruel.  In  this  way  the  man's  wuU  is  set 
working.  It  thus  learns  to  ignore  and  despise  the  lesser  reasons  against 
God's  goodness  in  favor  of  the  greater  reasons  for  it.  And  this  exercise 
of  the  will  in  ignoring  the  less  important  reasons  which  tell  against  God 
and  emphasising  the  more  important  reasons  which  tell  for  God,  is  a  cul- 
tivating of  the  habit  of  mind  conducive  to  faith. 

Nor  is  this  direct  action  of  the  will  a  falling  into  the  opposite  fallacy 
of  **  voluntarism."  It  is  a  perfectly  rational  act  and  is  adopted  as  such 
by  all  our  best  and  latest  apologists.    See  for  instance  the  manual  of  Father 
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Wilmers,  S.  J.  De  Vera  Relxgione,  (pp.  99-101);  also  Ign.  Oettinger,  TheoL 
Fund.    (pp.    311,    312). 

Nor  yet  is  it  a  belittling  of  the  function  of  the  intellect,  but  rather 
a  strengthening  of  it,  since  the  intellect  is  thus  placed  in  its  proper  place 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  living  concrete  man.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  "piu«  reason"  in  the  concrete;  for  even  the  most  ab- 
stract of  sciences,  namely  pure  mathematics,  has  to  be  carried  on  by 
means  of  little  pictures  called  figures.  But  the  attempt  to  act  as  if  by 
pure  reason,  that  is.  by  ignoring  as  much  as  possible  the  function  of  the 
will  of  which  I  have  spoken,  must  naturally  lead  either  to  Pantheism 
or  Deism,  the  excess,  that  is,  of  inmianentism  and  transcendentalism. 
IntellectuaUsm,  or  pure  reason,  in  virtue  of  its  very  logicality,  cannot 
halt  between  Spinoza  and  Socinus.  We  can  only  save  our  skins  by 
bringing  in  the  will  and  the  feelings  and  the  spirit  in  its  entirety,  by  al- 
lowing the  "whole  man"  to  act;  by  striving  to  follow  out  the  dictates 
of  the  illative  sense. 

Passing  to  the  particulars  of  Father  Sharpens  reply,  I  think  the  gist 
of  everything  is  contained  in  the  last  one.  I  do  not  grant  that  the  question 
under  consideration  is  precisely  whether  God,  foreseeing  man's  sin,  could 
have  refrained  from  creating  him  on  that  account.  The  question  is  whether 
God,  in  the  first  instance,  could  not  have  chosen  some  other  reason  than 
that  which  He  actually  did  choose;  whether,  whilst  foreseeing  the  sins 
of  a  man.  He  could  not  have  abstained  from  creating  the  man  without 
making  the  man's  sins  the  cause  of  His  abstaining.  God,  although  He 
foresees  the  merits  of  the  saints,  yet  predestines  them  to  salvation,  ante 
prcevisa  merita.  Why  could  He  not  therefore,  although  He  foresaw  the 
sins  of  the  sinners,  have  abstained  from  creating  the  sinners,  ante  prasvisa 
peccata?  One  cannot  very  well  pause  in  the  middle  of  an  article  to  ex- 
plain the  scholastic  doctrine  de  signo  rationis.  The  initiated,  however, 
will  see  it  underlying  the  foregoing  lines  and  apply  it  to  my  arguments 
to  which  Father  Sharpe  takes  objection;  whilst  for  the  iminitiated,  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  find  better  equivalents  than  the  analogies  which  I  have 
used;  and  which  must  share  the  fate  of  all  analogies,  namely  that  of  being 
unable  to  conceal  entirely  their  inherent  lameness. 

Before  concluding  I  will  acknowledge  that  in  my  article  I  failed  to 
distinguish  between  philosophic  faith  and  supernatural  faith,  and  that 
owing  to  the  pressure  put  upon  me  by  Father  Sharpe  I  am  now  able  to 
make  the  distinction  and  thus  strengthen  my  position. 

Thomas  J.  Gerrard. 
New    Hall,   Chelmsford,    England. 
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NOTES. 


In  our  rapid  review  (Nov.-Dec,  1906)  of  the  condition  of  clerical 
studies  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Catholic  world,  we  mentioned  Spain 
as  a  country  in  which  little  was  being  done  and  from  which  little  could 
be  expected  towards  the  settling  of  present-day  difficulties.  Since  then 
we  have  come  across  what  has  every  evidence  of  being  a  very  accurate 
study  of  the  situation  in  Spain,  contributed  by  M.  S.  Torres  to  the  Remie 
Augustinienne  (Jan.  15).  We  are  happy  to  present  a  generous  abstract 
of  this  article,  not  because  it  confirms  our  judgment  concerning  the  existing 
conditions,  but  because  of  the  brighter  view  it  gives  of  the  future  outlook. 
Nothing  could  be  more  encouraging  than  to  feel  that  the  Church  of  Spain 
which  took  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  readjustment  of  the  ancient 
faith  and  new  scientific  and  social  views  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is 
once  more  bestirring  itself  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  the  present 
age.  That  they  are  making  a  beginning  we  have  the  assurance  of  M. 
Torres;  and  they  are  beginning  at  the  right  place — the  education  of  the 
clergy.  But  it  will  be  better  to  follow  that  writer's  exposition  of  the 
mattef. 


Considering  the  mere  skeleton  of  the  curriculum  of  studies  we  find 
that  it  does  not  differ  much  from  those  of  colleges  and  seminaries  in  other 
lands.  Three  or  four  years  are  given  to  Latin,  geography,  history,  rhetoric, 
etc.  Greek  is  studied  only  in  some  places,  and  in  many  of  these  only  by 
the  brighter  students.  After  the  "Humanities"  come  three  years  of 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  the  natural  sciences.  This  arrangement 
may  be  open  to  some  criticism,  especially  the  postponement  of  even  the 
easier  mathematical  branches  to  the  end  of  the  classical  studies;  but  the 
time  devoted  to  preliminary  studies  on  the  whole  seems  sufficient.  The 
writer  advances  as  the  main  objection  the  fact  that  many  boys  begin  too 
early,  so  that  they  are  unable  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  classical  authors, 
or  comprehend  the  questions  in  philosophy.  In  the  school  of  theology 
the  four  years  course  embraces  the  ordinary  subjects.  The  most  note- 
worthy point  is  that  Scripture  is  studied  only  in  the  last  year.  There 
is  a  university  in  each  province,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  principal 
object  of  clerical  students  who  frequent  them  is  the  study  of  Canon  Law. 


For  a  knowledge  of  real  conditions,  programs  of  studies  are  as  notori- 
ously unreliable  as  tables  of  statistics.  The  same  subjects  may  be  seen 
in  various  institutions,  but  at  what  different  angles  of  vision  and  to  what 
different  depths  of  penetration!  Plato  conversing  with  his  friends, or 
Thomas  of  Aquin  teaching  class  in  a  hay-mow  would  be  a  better  university 
than  most  that  have  that  title.  But  teachers  such  as  these  are  rare 
enough  in  any  community;  and  the  Church  in  Spain,  in  M.  Torres'  opinion, 
has  not  been  particularly  favored  with  them.  Not  that  the  poor  professors, 
should  shoulder  all  the  blame.  If  they  do  not  effect  the  combination  of 
"high  thinking''  with  "plain  living,"  it  is  evident  that  their  superiors 
see  to  it  that  the  latter  of  the  two  elements  is  not  wanting.  Among  the 
principal  of  the  reforms  proposed  is  one  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
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professors  by  securing  them  stability  of  tenure,  greater  consideration, 
and  suflScient  remuneration.  At  present, we  are  told,  many  of  them  merely 
hear  recitations  of  the  text-book  learned  by  rote,  and  look  upon  their 
professorship  as  a  stepping-stone  to  other,  if  not  higher  things.  Nor  is 
this  a  matter  to  be  wondered  at,  or  sneered  at.  It  is  worth  while  to  recog- 
nize the  truth  expressed  in  this  bit  of  quaint  American  philosophy: 
"There's  as  much  human  nature  in  some  folks  as  there  is  in  others — if 
not  more." 


Another  reform  which  is  acknowledged  as  necessary  is  improvement 
in  text-books  and  in  library  facilities.  The  former  are  generally  anti- 
quated, and  give  little  knowledge  of  modem  difficulties  or  of  how  to  meet 
them.  As  for  the  libraries,  "  what  is  most  frequently  lacking  in  the  semi- 
naries is  a  well  chosen  library  of  useful  and  readable  books.  For  evidently 
those  old  volumes  of  past  centuries  which  cumber  the  shelves  of  Spanish 
libraries  can  hardly  be  called  readable  or  useful.  The  ancient  dog-eared, 
smoky  chartularies  which  are  kept  as  relics — sometimes  fastened  with  a 
chain — are  the  pride  of  the  institutions  which  own  them.  But  the  semi- 
narians— if  they  are  allowed  to  touch  them  at  all — ^soon  get  tired  of  these 
antiques,  and  not  finding  at  hand  more  recent  works  which  treat  of  living 
xjuestions,  lose  insensibly  the  taste  for  reading."  Naturally  enough  in 
such  circumstances  even  earnest  professors  are  unable  to  do  good  work. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  "they  publish  no  collections,  series  of  monographs 
or  special  studies  as  in  France."  Migne's  Patrology  is  almost  unknown 
— one  professor  of  theology  to  whom  the  writer  spoke,  knew  nothing  of 
Migne — another  had  never  heard  of  Newman. 


To  foster  (or  create)  the  spirit  of  study  among  the  priests,  the  Spanish 
<;ihurch  has  the  machinery,  at  least,  of  what  could  be  made  a  very  effective 
system.  Those  who  are  looking  for  advancement  must  face  as  many 
-examinations  as  a  Chinese  mandarin.  A  caustic  critic  might  push  this 
analogy  still  further  after  reading  that  the  questions  are  generally  taken 
from  Peter  Lombard,  and  are  often  childish  and  irrelevant.  Moreover, 
lads  in  seminary  sometimes  present  themselves  and  carry  a  benefice  by  as- 
sault long  before  they  are  ready  for  ordination.  After  this  we  can  hear 
with  comparative  equanimity  that  the  Spanish  clergy  are  not  strong  on 
Plain  Chant. 


So  much  for  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  We  are  glad  to  say  there 
is  a  bright  side  to  it,  or  rather,  a  patch  of  simlight  streaming  on  the  dark- 
ness with  fair  promise  of  setting  it  all  alight.  "Evidently,"  M.  Torres 
tells  us,  "numerous  reforms  are  called  for.  More  than  one  enlightened 
priest  desires  them,  and  the  bishops  are  becoming  interested.  Spaniards 
have  no  repugnance  for  theological  studies  or  for  mental  work.  .  .  . 
The  clergy  cannot  remain  indifferent  in  the  face  of  the  intellectual  and 
social  needs  produced  by  the  present  state  of  things.  .  .  .  And,  we  can 
affirm,  the  clergy  have  a  very  well  defined  idea  of  the  needs  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  are  putting  themselves  in  shape  to  meet  them."  A  vigorous 
impulse  is  being  given  by  some  of  the  bishops  and  by  learned  reviews,  such 
as  Razon  y  Fe,  La  Civdad  de  Dios,  and  Eapana  y  America, 
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Here  it  may  be  well  to  digress  for  the  space  of  a  paragraph  to  quote 
from  the  Annales  de  philosophic  chritienne  a  brief  note  which  gives  one  a 
smack  of  the  flavor  of  one  these  Spanish  reviews,  the  Espana  y  America^ 
"In  the  August  number  Padre  Velez,  the  present  editor,  resumes,  in 
the  main  with  approval,  the  views  of  Father  Hummelauer  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  inspired  books.  Padre  Martinez,  the  former  editor,  hBsr 
written  a  series  of  articles  on  the  illustrious  German  apologist.  Dr.  Herman 
Schell,  under  the  title  "A  Genial  Apologist."  In  his  conclusion  he  regrets- 
that  Spain  has  been  so  slothful  and  has  shown  such  an  example  of  inex- 
plicable activity  in  social  and  religious  matters.  He  would  like  to  see  it 
enter  into  the  movement  of  apologetics  which  is  so  full  of  life  in  Frances- 
Germany,  and  Italy.  .  .  In  the  October  issue.  Padre  Velez  gives  quite 
a  long  review  of  the  work  of  Padre  Minocchi  on  the  Psalms.  He  does 
not  agree  with  all  the  opinions  of  the  writer,  but  he  acknowledges  that 
traditional  theses  must  be  relinquished  in  part,  since  many  of  the  Psalms 
were  probably  not  written  by  David.  Other  articles  treat  the  authenticity 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  "Three  Heavenly  Witnesses"  text. 


In  the  matter  of  Biblical  studies,  which  have  been  so  much  neglected 
in  Spain.,  the  initiative  has  been  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  Madrid-Alcala, 
who  intends  to  establish  a  Faculty  of  Scripture.  A  report  on  the  matter 
which  embodies  an  elaborate  program  of  studies  has  been  prepared  by 
the  eminent  Jesuit  Father  Murillo.  It  calls  for  a  six  years  course,  the 
first  two  years  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldaic. 
To  obtain  a  degree,  some  other  Semitic  language  must  also  be  known. 
The  program  outlines  a  very  thorough  course  of  studies  in  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, Biblical  archaiology.  Biblical  history,  and  exegesis.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  criticized  on  the  score  of  deficiency;  and  it  might  be  ungenerous 
to  suggest  that  it  is  almost  too  good  to  be  carried  out  in  the  present  con- 
ditions of  ecclesiastical  learning.  However,  much  may  be  accomplished 
by  a  prelate  whose  dual  see  coifiprises  the  capital  city  and  a  famous  uni- 
versity town,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  next  generation  may  see  new 
praises  added  to  the  honorable  name  of  Complutum.  so  famous  in  the 
theological  annals  of  the  past. 


And  in  a  more  directly  practical  field  of  labor,  M.  Torres  finds  not 
merely  promise  but  performance  amongst  the  priests  of  Spain.  "A  praise- 
worthy tendency  in  the  clergy  is  their  interest  in  social  studies.  Many 
of  the  priests  are  putting  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  social  movement, 
starting  schemes  of  improvement  and  assistance;  etc.  Their  interest  in 
questions  of  sociology  often  comes  from  the  seminary,  where  they  are 
debated  more  and  more,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Church  and 
the  teachings  of  Leo  XIII.  A  number  of  prelates  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  these  matters,  among  whom  are  the  Archbishops  of  Valencia 
and  Burgos,  to  mention  only  the  more  prominent.  In  the  parishes  the 
priests  devote  themselves  to  applied  sociology  in  the  works  they  direct 
and  in  the  schools  where  they  often  assume  the  drudgery  of  teaching." 
And  in  concluding  the  writer  pays  a  fine  and  well  deserved  tribute  to  the 
poor  country  priests  who,  in  many  a  desolate  village  in  Spain,  devote 
themselves  without  earthly  recompense  to  the  work  of  educating  the 
children  of  th.  ir  flock.     And  who  will  denv  his  conclusion  that  when  all 
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IS  said  and  done  this  sort  of  apostolate  is  as  good  as  any  other — and  often 
l)etter? 


The  reVival  of  Biblical  studies  in  Spain  is  acknowledged  by  those 
who  are  engaged  in  it  to  be  due  to  the  stimulus  of  the  Holy  Father's  letter 
Scripturce  Sacroe  (Feb.  23;  1904).  The  same  zealous  pontiff  has  very 
recently  shown  his  deep  interest  in  the  spread  of  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  amongst  all  classes  of  Christians.  On  Jan.  21  last,  he  issued 
a  strong  letter  in  favor  of  the  Society  of  St.  Jerome  for  the  Diffusion  of 
the  Gospels.  He  congratulates  the  society  on  having  circulated*  nearly 
half  a  million  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  in  Italian.  To  quote  his 
own  words:  "It  is  likewise  a  most  salutary  fact,  not  only  in  itself  as 
<;onnected  with  a  narrative  possessing  Divine  force — that  is  to  say,  the 
account  of  the  Ufe  of  Jesus  Christ,  than  which  nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  eminently  efficacious  for  leading  us  to  sanctity — but  it  is  also  and 
chiefly  most  useful  because  it  renders  a  most  notable  service  to  the  magis- 
terium  of  the  Church,  since  the  reading  of  the  Gospels  prepares  minds  to 
welcome  the  announcement  of  the  Divine  Word.  .  .  .  The  increase 
will  have  good  results,  not  to  speak  of  the  advantage  of  disposing  of  the 
well  known  prejudice  that  the  Church  does  not  wish  to  permit  or  hinders 
the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  .  .  .  From 
the  moment  when  we  proposed  to  ourselves  to  restore  everything  in  Christ 
■Jesus,  we  could  desire  nothing  better  than  the  introduction  amongst  the 
faithful  of  the  custom  of  reading  the  Holy  Gospels,  not  merely  often  but 
daily,  as  such  reading  shows  and  makes  known  clearly  in  what  way  the 
desired  revival  can  and  should  be  attained." 


In  Italy  the  movement  of  scholarship  goes  on  at  a  slow  and  steady 
pace,  as  best  beseems  it.  Against  such  work  the  central  authorities  of 
the  Church  have  issued  no  word  of  distrust  or  condenmation.  A  few 
books  in  French  and  Spanish,  which  were  too  sharply  critical  to  be  helpful, 
have  been  placed  on  the  Index  of  Prohibited  Books.  They  are:  Les 
Confliis  de  la  Science  et  de  la  Bible  by  M.  TAbb^  Lefranc;  La  Question 
^biblique  au  XX  sikcle,  by  M.  TAbb^  Houtin;  El  Jesuitismo  y  silos  AbiLsos 
and  Crisis  de  la  Campania  de  JesuSy  both  by  Sigismundo  Pey-Odeix.  It 
is  a  matter  of  grave  regret  that  works  like  those  of  Houtin  and  Lafranc,  of 
a  kind  which  arouse  difficulties  rather  than  propose  a  way  to  settle  them, 
are  increasing  ux  number.  In  this  class  belong  Le  Morin's  Veriiis  d*hier 
and  an  anonymous  French  brochure  oddly  entitled  a  "Syllabus,"  of  which 
we  know  only  through  a  notice  in  the  Rassegna  Nazionale,  Father  Laber- 
thonnidre  expresses  in  his  criticism  of  M.  Le  Morin  the  chief  complaints 
which  we  have  against  such  writers:  they  often  intermingle  matters  of 
faith  with  mere  questions  of  current  belief  and  practice;  they  urge  the 
extremest  views  of  theologians  as  statements  of  orthodox  positions;  and, 
chief  charge  of  all,  they  pile  upon  their  backs  a  burden  of  difficulties  and 
then  go  to  the  authorities  with  a  demand  that  it  be  taken  off.  It  is  an 
^asy  way  of  shirking  mental  labor  and  responsibility.  Of  course  the 
retort  they  make  to  this  is  an  obvious  one— rif  they  venture  to  propose 
their  settlement  of  the  difficulties  they  may  get  their  knuckles  rapped. 
Well,  that  is  not  after  all  such  a  tremendous  misfortime,  or  one  that  a 
iittle  faith  and  patience  would  not  make  easy  to  be  borne.    Laberthonniire 
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himself  has  suffered  reproof,  and  the  decree  of  the  Index  from  which  we 
have  quoted  praises  him  for  having  loyally  submitted  to  it.  He  has  not 
gone  over  to  the  enemy,  nor  does  he  sit  sulking  in  his  tent.  There  is  not 
a  man  in  the  Catholic  Church  who  is  fighting  more  valiantly  for  the  truth 
as  God  gives  him  to  see  it. 


We  have  drifted  from  Italy  to  France — an  easy  passage  nowadays. 
As  a  natural  transition  back  to  Italy,  we  may  mention  Fogazzaro's  lecture 
on  apologetics  in  Paris,  which  naturally  attracted  considerable  attention. 
Newspaper  opinions  concerning  him  vary  according  to  the  preconceptions 
of  the  writers.  If  we  may  put  blimtly  what  we  find  expressed  with  in- 
imitable French  delicacy,  those  of  the  extreme  Right  look  upon  him  as 
a  rogue,  and  those  of  the  extreme  Left  as  a  fool.  A  more  sympathetic 
judgment  is  expressed  by  a  writer  in  the  CorrespondarU  (Jan.  25),  who 
lays  stress  upon  the  point  that,  although  Fogazzaro's  audience  was  com- 
posed largely  of  unbelievers  whose  minds  were  dwelling  on  the  fact  that 
a  book  of  his  was  recently  put  on  the  Index,  he  asserted  strongly  that 
the  fatherland  of  his  soul  is  the  Catholic  Church,  to  which  he  intends  to 
remain  faithful.  The  writer  reproves  the  tendency  to  discover  (or  manu- 
facture) heresies  in  the  writings  of  one  who  is  primarily  a  poet.  "If 
competent  authority  thinks  it  has  anything  to  criticize  in  Fogazzaro.  it 
will  know  how  to  do  it,  and  the  world  has  lately  learned  the  welcome  which 
is  assured  in  France  for  its  decisions.  But  authority,  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  is  not  'caporalisme.'"  He  thinks  that  better  ways  could  be 
found  to. treat  one  of  Fogazzaro's  ability  and  eminence  thaA  driving  him 
out  of  the  Church;  and  he  has  no  sympathy  with  those  who  would  replace 
compeUe  intrare  by  compelle  egredi. 


Fogazzaro  is  interested  in  a  new  monthly  started  in  Milan  under 
the  significant  title  II  Rinnovamento.  The  editors  are  Signori  Alfieri, 
Casati.  and  Gallarati  Scotti  (the  successor  of  Don  Romolo  Murri,  as  head 
of  the  Christian  Democracy  movement  in  Italy).  In  the  "Parole  di 
Introduzione "  the  editors  assert  their  allegiance  to  Catholic  dogma,  and 
their  freedom  to  discuss  within  the  limits  of  dogmatic  belief,  questions 
scientific,  philosophical,  and  social.  Their  philosophico-religious  prin- 
ciples seem  to  be  drawn  from  the  current  French  school  of  apologetics. 
For  further  information  concerning  their  purposes  they  refer  the 
reader  to  the  pages  of  the  magazine.  Turning  thither,  one  finds  an 
article  by  Fogazzaro  entitled  "Per  la  Verita''  (which  is  to  be  the  first 
of  a  series  of  lectures  on  Apologetics  to  be  given  by  him) ;  the  trans- 
lation of  a  chapter  of  The  Evolution  of  Religion  by  Edward  Caird; 
an  article  on  the  parliamentary  function  of  the  Socialist  party  by  Abbate 
Murri,  and  a  study  in  metaphysics  by  Garbasso;  also,  by  way  of  chronicle, 
an  account  of  Father  TyrrelPs  difficulties;  and  a  complete  translation 
of  the  Briggs-Von  Hiigel  letters.  Articles  promised  include  one  by  Paul 
Sabatier  and  one  by  Rudolf  Eucken.  Amongst  the  topics  to  be  treated 
are  Emerson  and  the  New  England  Transcendental  movement,  the  re- 
forms of  Gioberti,  Leo  Tolstoi,  neo-Buddhism.  It  is  premature  to  pro- 
nounce any  judgment  on  the  new  enterprise.  Its  promoters  can  make  it 
an  efficient  agency  for  good;  but  one  would  like  to  warn  them  against 
the  danger  of  becoming  AduUamitish. 
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It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  new  periodical  has  opened  its  col- 
umns to  the  work  of  Protestant  writers.  Such  a  course  may  be  advan- 
tageous or  not;  it  all  depends  on  what  these  writers  have  to  say.  We 
refer  to  the  fact  here  merely  as  an  introduction  to  the  remark  that  a  number 
of  Protestant  scholars  have  of  late  been  passing  comments  on  us  which 
make  interesting  and,  in  spots,  pleasant  reading.  But  there  is  bitter 
mingled  with  the  sweet.  Take  for  instance  the  concluding  paragraph  of. 
a  review  of  Kiinstle's  Comma  Johanneum  by  Prof.  Gregory  of  Leipzig  in 
The  American  Journal  of  Theology  (Jan.  1907):  "Clearly,  our  Homan 
brothers  are  coming  out  into  the  light  of  modem  science.  They  are  im- 
mensely learned,  they  are  numerous,  they  have  grand  libraries  at  their 
conmiand,  many  of  them  have  leisure  granted  them  for  research — if 
they  will  only  say  plainly  what  they  find  in  their  researches,  without 
fear  of  ecclesiastical  rebuke,  Christian  theology  will  move  forward  rap- 
kUy." 

The  name  of  Professor  Eucken  was  mentioned  above  as  on  the  list  of 
contributors  to  the  new  Italian  periodical.  He  is  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Jena,  and  theists  of  all  shades  of  belief  have  watched 
with  delight  the  steady  decline  of  Professor  Haeckel's  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  students  of  Jena  under  the  power  and  attractiveness 
of  Eucken's  noble  i  deals.  He  in  his  turn  recognizes  good  wherever  he 
finds  it;  and  he  has  shown  himself  deeply  interested  in  the  movement  for 
the  deepening  of  spiritual  life  in  the  Church.  Last  Summer  he  wrote  in 
the  AUgemeine  Zeitung  a  laudatory  review  of  Father  Tyrrell's  Lex  Credendi. 
It  concludes  as  follows,  "The  work  is  dominated  throughout  by  a  spirit 
broad  and  free,  but  at  the  same  time  deep  and  solid,  the  healthy  and 
sincere  religion  of  a  strong  personality  who  has  reached  the  topmost  point 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  our  times,  and  has  taken  up  his  position  in  the 
middle  of  the  conflict  of  present-day  ideas.  We  strongly  recommend 
this  book  to  kindred  spirits." 


In  the  January  Hihbert  there  is  an  article  by  Paul  Sabatier  on  "La 
Crise  Religieuse  en  France  et  en  Italic.  It  is  a  rather  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory study  of  the  tendencies  of  the  "advanced"  wing  of  Catholic  think- 
ers in  those  two  countries.  We  are  afraid  that  just  at  present  M.  Saba- 
tier's  commendation  of  his  Catholic  friends  will  not  do  them  any  good 
with  their  more  conservative  brethren,  as  his  attitude  in  the  present 
political  difficulties  of  the  Church  in  France  tends  to  obscure  in  their 
minds  his  work  for  the  Franciscan  revival.  Besides,  hit*  rather  nebulous 
views  concerning  what  he  calls  "an  obedience  more  profoimd,  more  com- 
plete, more  spiritual"  sound  unsatisfactory  to  those  of  us  who  hold  to 
the  old-fashioned  (and,  we  believe,  common-sense)  idea  of  an  authority 
which  is  authoritative  and  a  government  which  governs.  But,  con- 
sidering that  M.  Sabatier  is  by  way  of  being  a  Protestant,  others  of  his 
statements  are  comforting  as  well  as  interesting.  For  instance:  "The 
new  Catholic  school,  far  from  being  an  'infiltration  protestante/  has^ 
been  the  first  since  Bossuet  to  completely  renew  Apologetics.  M.  Fog- 
azzaro  and  M.  Loisy,  Father  Semeria  and  Father  Laberthonnifei'e,  the 
Archbishop  of  Albi  and  M.  Klein  are  the  most  formidable  adversaries^ 
that  Protestantism  has  ever  met." 
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And  this  concerning  a  man  whose  place  in  the  history  of  Catholic 
theology  will  not  be  defimt^ly  settled  until  he  and  all  of  us  are  dead  and 
gone:  "Whatever  maybe  the  outward  resemblance  of  the  exegesiB  of 
M.  Loisy  and  the  Protestant  exegesis,  they  are  entirely  different  because 
their  methods  are  opposed.  The  Protestant  exegete  starts  out  with  a 
scientific  conception,  abstract  and  bare;  the  question  with  him  is  to  find 
out  the  meaning  of  the  author.  For  M.  Loisy  this  effort  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  the  author  is  not  secondary,  but  it  is  put  in  second  place; 
he  sets  out  with  a  concrete  idea,  the  idea  of  a  fact  at  once  past  and  present, 
the  idea  of  a  Church,  of  that  society  so  difficult  to  define  and  yet  more 
visible  and  more  fruitful  of  energy  than  civil  society.  The  sacred  books 
are  indeed  the  expression  of  the  thought  of  a  man,  but  they  are  first  of  all 
the  expression  of  the  life  of  the  Church  which  has  gone  through  a  process 
of  accepting  and  rejecting." 

A  still  more  noteworthy  utterance  is  a  speech  delivered  by  Professor 
Hamack  in  the  Aula  of  the  University  of  Berlin  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Kaiser's  birthday  (Jan.  27).  He  deplores  the  religious  differences  which 
weaken  the  Empire,  and  asks  the  question  whether  there  is  any  hope  that 
they  can  be  diminished  or  destroyed.  Considering  this  question^  he  re- 
jects first  of  all  the  mere  politician's  method  of  solving  it  by  trying  to 
eliminate  religion  from  public  Ufe,  as  is  being  done  in  other  lanc&.  In- 
dependent of  other  objections  to  such  a  plan,  there  is  the  practical  one 
that  the  German  people  will  not  go  that  road.  Nor  does  he  believe  that 
the  settlement  will  come  by  a  union  of  churches — historj'  is  against  that. 
No,  it  must  come  about  through  a  broadening  of  mind  and  of  sympathy. 
Not  tolerance — that  is  a  haughty  and  intc^lerant  word — but  mutual  recog- 
nition. "The  churches  are  to  be  guided  up  to  such  a  fellowship  of  mind 
and  soul,  in  so  far  as  they  have  not  yet  attained  it;  and  it  is  only  upon 
this  level  that  there  can  be  a  que^'tion  of  mutual  rapprochement  and  fellow- 
ship. More  sincerity;  true  Christianity  and  freedom  inside  the  churches — 
et   cetera   adficientur   vo6i?." 


Harnack  points  out  that  the  study  of  history  has  already  produced 
very  considerable  results  toward  the  desired  rapprochement.  '*  It  Chistory) 
has  shown  us  thpt  we  are  not  as  our  fathers  were — we  may  like  it  or  not. 
It  has  taught  us  that  we  are  separated  from  them  by  a  long  process  of 
development,  and  that  we  do  not  in  fact  any  longer  understand  their 
words,  and  stiU  less  use  them  in  the  sense  in  which  they  used  them." 
The  attitude  of  the  historians  of  both  churches  has  changed  very  much 
in  the  last  generation,  and  this  change  of  attitude  is  a  factor  toward  recon- 
ciliation. "There  have  appeared  in  recent  years  in  ever  growing  num- 
bers studies  in  church  historv  from  scholars  of  both  churches  that  have 
found  widespread  acceptance  on  both  sides.  They  are  not  confined  to 
subordinate  historical  problems,  but  treat  the  chief  questions.  Lately 
we  received  a  large  church  history  of  the  three  first  centuries,  written 
by  a  Catholic  priest  in  high  position.  It  does  not  slur  over  any  of  the  im- 
portant problems — origin  of  the  church's  constitution,  origin  of  the  Ploman 
primacy,  of  the  New  Testament,  of  Christian  doctrine,  of  asceticism. 
Except  in  the  lesser  details,  no  Protestant  scholar  will  be  able  to  find 
fault  with  it;  he  will  rather  wish  that  he  had  written  the  work  himself. 
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Furthe?,  the  be>t  book  on  the  critical  study  of  the  legends  of  the  saints 
is  one  that  has  been  lately  written  by  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  other  periods  of  history.  The  latest  investiga- 
lion  on  the  subject  of  Savonarola,  likewise  by  a  Catholic  priest,  is  not 
tc  be  excejled  in  knowledge  and  impartiality.  Also  we  possef^s  for  the 
period  of  the  German  Reformation  recent  investigations  irom  Catholic 
pens  that  enjoy  in  large  measure  the  good  opinion  of  Protestant  scholars: 
even  the  latest  excesses  oi  sectarian  history  have  been  shown  to  be  base- 
less and  have  been  refuted  by  scholars  of  the  same  denomination  .  .  . 
If  the  Protestant  Flacius  and  Card.  Baronius,  the  founders  of  sectarian- 
ism in  history,  were  to  come  back  to  earth  to-day,  they  would  be  as- 
tonished to  see  what  has  become  of  their  way  of  looking  at  church  his- 
tory." 

"But  besides  the  science  of  church  history,  what  a  number  of  liberal 
movements,  and  what  progress  in  the  deeper  grasp  of  Christianity  meet 
us  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  Germany  and  America,  in  Italy  and  France! 
The  idea  that  history  is  the  study  of  evolutionary' processes  is  grasped  more 
and  more  clearly,  and  the  true  character  of  religion  from  this  stand-point 
has  been  recognized.  Take  Scripture  and  Tradition — the  quarrel  has 
bron  bitter,  but  it  is  realized  now  that  the  two  cannot  be  separated.  Prot- 
testant  scholars  recognize  that  the  formation  of  the  Canon  is  a  part  of 
tradition  and  Catholic  scholai^s  concede  that  no  tradition  can  be  accepted 
without  criticism. 


*' Catholic  and  Protestant  worship — How  irreconcilably  do  the  twa 
parties  seem  to  be  opposed  in  this  case!  Ho\\ever,  a  Catholic  clergyman 
has  lately  treated  in  a  paper  entitled  "Mensa  imd  Confessio,"  the  original 
Christian  idea  of  sacrifice  as  well  as  the  subjects,  altar  and  mass,  in  a  way 
that  no  Protestant  can  criticize,  and  eveii  previously  to  that  a  Catholic 
theologian  published  the  best  work  we  have  on  early  Christian  worship. 
The  gradual  growth,  foreign  influences — though  in  small  measure — and 
the  tremendous  transformations  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  are 
therein  proven.  With  the  conception  of  evolution  before  us,  must  not 
we  Protestants  ask  ourselves  whether  the  form  of  worship  which  arose 
in  the  sixteenth  century  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  foim  is  sufficient 
and  satisfactory?  Is  not  the  idea  of  sacrifice  kept  too  much  in  the  back- 
ground? And  are  not  the  aesthetic  elements  of  public  worship  neglected?"^ 


Peter  in  Rome — The  earlier  Protestant  historians  denied  the  presence 
of  Peter  in  Rome  altogether,  and  put  the  beginnings  of  the  Ploman  pri- 
macy at  a  late  date;  but  it  is  now  admitted  as  a  well  established  fact  that 
Peter  was  in  Rome,  and  also  that  the  primacy  goes  back  to  the  second 
century.  However,  Catholic  .^fholars  have  acknowledged  that  Peter's 
twenty-five  years  re^'idence  in  Rome  is  imtenable,  and  that  the  Roman 
primacy  in  the  earliest  timec  was  not  what  it  became  later  under  the  Popes. 
So  too  with  regard  to  the  monarchical  episcopate  and  the  origin  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Church,  Protestants  have  revised  their  earlier  views 
and  Catholic  scholars  have  admitted  that  in  the  beginning  we  find  a  col- 
legiate, episcopate  in  each  church. 
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Asceticism  and  Monasticutm — A  division  of  opinion  seems  to  exist 
among  Catholics  at  present  as  to  the  position  of  monasticism.  "Accord- 
ing to  one  view  monasticism  is  above  all  other  callings  of  life — the  voca- 
tion of  perfection, — a  heavenly,  angelic  life;  according  to  the  other  view 
perfection  consists  so  exclusively  in  faith,  love  and  hope,  that  in  com* 
parison  with  these  all  else  is  indifferent,  that  it  is  therefore  also  indifferent 
whether  one  lives  his  life  in  the  world  or  outside  it;  in  the  latter  case 
he  can  practise  these  virtues  the  more  easil}'  and  sdcurely/  On  the  other 
hand  we  see  in  the  establishment  by  Protestants  of  houses  for  deaconessep 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  ris;ht  to  follow  the  evangelical  counsels  for 
the  more  ardent. 


These  are  only  a  few  of  the  pf>ints  that  show  a  drawing  together  oi 
the  two  confessions  in  the  matter  of  religious  practice  and  teaching.  What 
then,  he  asks,  is  the  duty  of  the  present  generation?  The  first  duty  is  to 
wage  war  aganist  the  union  of  politics  to  sectarianism.  Here  he  con- 
siders the  Catholics  to  be  the  offenders.  Furthermore,  "Strict  justice 
must  be  exercised  everywhere; give  each  one  his  own;  do  not  interfere  with 
the  inner  life  of  the  churches;  all  imnecessaiy  quarrels  and  all  unfairness 
should  be  avoided.  Unfairness  consists  in  comparing  the  good  theory 
of  one's  own  church  with  the  bad  practices  of  the  other;  we  should  rather 
compare  theory  with  theory  and  practice  with  practice.  Unnecessary 
conflicts  are  those  in  which  the  points  at  issue  are  the  errors  and  sins  of 
the  past."  We  should  try  to  imderstand  our  opponents'  position  bet^^er. 
II  would  be  well  if  Catholic  theologians  could  hear  the  lectures  of  evangeli- 
cal theologians  and  vice  versa,  and  if  theologians  of  both  creeds  could  meet 
for  the  discussion  of  historical  questions.  Lastly,  it  is  most  desirable 
that  both  churches  themselves  allow  freedom  to  the  movement  for  liberty 
and  higher  imity  which  is  manifested  in  their  midst;  for  the  hopes  for 
the  future  rest  upon  this  movement  and  not  upon  strict  adherence  to  the 
past. 

But  the  article  that  is  bound  to  attract  the  widest  attention  amongst 
us  is  that  of  Dr.  Briggs  in  the  North  American  Review  of  February  15th  on 
'*The  Real  and  the  Ideal  in  the  Papacy."  It  is  an  article  that  deserves 
much  fuller  treatment  than  can  be  afforded  it  in  a  gossipy  chronicle  such 
as  this;  it  merits  an  article  longer  than  itself;  it  could  easily  be  made  the 
subject  matter  for  a  volume  There  are  in  it  two  distinct  parts  which 
we  think  are  not  clearly  indicated  by  the  title.  They  are  the  essential 
and  the  accidental  (or  the  acknowledged  and  the  debatable)  powers 
of  the  Pope:  acknowledged,  as  well  as  debatable,  be  it  remembered,  by 
Dr.  Briggs  himself. 


Consider  first  what  is  acknowledged.  Take  the  opening  paragraph: 
^'The  Papacy  is  one  of  the  greatest  institutions  that  have  ever  existed 
in  the  world;  it  is  much  the  greatest  now  existing,  and  it  looks  forward 
with  calm  assurance  to  a  still  greater  future.  Its  dominion  extends 
throughout  the  world  over  the  only  ecumenical  church.  All  other 
churches  are  national  or  provincial  in  their  organization.  It  reaches  back 
in  unbroken  succession  through  more  than  eighteen  centuries  to  St.  Peter, 
-appointed  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world  to  be  the  Primate  of  the  Apostles. 
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It  commands  the  greatest  central  body  of  Christianity,  which  has  ever  re- 
mamed  the  same  organism  since  Apostolic  times.  All  other  .Christian 
organizations,  however  separate  they  may  be  from  the  parent  stock,  have 
their  share  in  the  Papacy  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  heritage  and  are  re- 
garded by  the  Papacy  as  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  The  authority  of  the 
Papacy  is  recognized  as  supreme  in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs,  by  the 
most  compact  and  the  best  organized  body  of  mankind;  and  as  infallible 
in  determination  of  doctrines  of  faith  and  morals  when  it  speaks  ex 
caihedraJ^ 


And  consider  further  such  sentences  as  these:  "The  Papacy  has  a 
much  firmer  basis  in  a  number  of  texts  of  the  New  Testament  and  in 
Chr^tian  history  than  most  Protestants  have  been  willing  to  recognize." 
"All  attempts  to  explain  the  'rock'  in  any  other  sense  than  as  referring 
to  Peter  have  ignominiously  failed."  "Peter  was  certainly  the  chief  of 
the  Apostles,  according  to  all  the  Gospels,  during  the  earthly  life  of  our 
Lord.  The  early  chapters  of  the  Acts  represent  hun  as  chief  of  the  apos- 
tolic conmiunity  down  to  the  Council  of  Jerusalem.  If  we  had  thecontinu-^ 
ation  of  the  narrative  of  St.  Peter\s  work  in  Antioch,  western  Asia,  and 
finally  in  Rome,  in  all  probability  the  same  undisputed  leadership  would 
appear."  "It  is  evident  that  Jesus,  in  speaking  of  St.  Peter,  had  the 
whole  history  of  his  kingdom  in  view."  "We  must  admit  that  there 
must  be  a  sense  in  which  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  are  the  rock  of  the 
Church,  and  have  the  authority  of  the  keys  in  ecclesiastical  government 
discipline,  and  the  determination  of  faith  and  morals."  "If  the  flock 
continues,  the  chief  shepherd  must  be  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  to  carry 
on  his  work  as  shepherd."  "We  shall  have  to  admit  that  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  earliest  times  recognized  the  primacy  of  the  Roman 
bishop;  and  that  all  other  great  sees  at  times  recognized  the  supreme 
jurisdiction  of  Rome  in  matters  of  doctrine,  government  and  disciphne." 
"  When  Protestants  went  so  far  as  to  deny  all  the  historic  rights  of  the 
Papacy,  Protestantism  set  itself  in  a  false  position  which  must  ultimately 
be  abandoned." 


Now  for  what  Dr.  Briggs  <M)nsiders  unessential  or  at  least  debatable 
concerning  the  Papacy.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Pope  need  not  be 
an  Italian;  nor  need  he  Teside  in  Rome,  though  history  shows  that  his 
residence  outside  of  Rome  may  lead  to  grave  difficulties.  That  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  need  not  be  bishop  of  Rome  is,  from  a  Catholic  point 
of  view,  a  very  debatable  proposition.  The  statement  that  "the  pri- 
macy of  the  Pope  does  not  depend  on  any  particular  theory  as  to  the 
extent  of  his  jurisdiction"  may  be  allowed  within  the  limits  of  dogmatic 
decisions.  In  the  same  way  may  be  granted  the  proposition  that  "the 
primacy  of  the  Popes  does  not  depend  upon  any  particular  theory  as  ta 
the  subject-matter  of  their  jurisdiction,"  but  here  we  think  Dr.  Briggs 
will  find  few  Catholics  in  complete  agreement  with  him  on  particulars. 
The  other  propositions — to  settle  more  definitely  the  scope  of  Papal  prenK 
gatives;  to  entrust  legislative  functions  to  frequently  recurring  Coimcils 
of  the  bishops;  to  make  the  Cardinalate  more  widely  representative; 
extend  the  power  of  the  laity :  and  to  create  special  bodies  to 
judicial  fimctions — are  all,  theoretically  at  least,  open  for 
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The  Phflosophy  of  Religion:  A  Critical  and  Speculative  Treatise  of 
Man's  Religions  Experience  and  Development  in  the  Light  of 
Modem  Science  and  Reflective  Thinking — By  George  Trum- 
bull Ladd,  LL.  D.    2  Volumes,  Scribners,  New  York,  1905. 

America  has  produced  few  scholars  of  the  type  of  Professor  Ladd. 
In  the  breadth  of  scope  of  his  scholarly  interests  and  in  synthetic 
power  of  generalizing  on  a  wide  and  varied  mass  of  facts/^he  resembles 
Herbert  Spencer.  And  though  we  cannot  claim  for  him  the  boldness 
and  originality  of  the  English  thinker,  he  excels  him  in  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  philosophic  thought,  in  exactness  of  knowledge 
in  the  mportant  fields  of  physiology  and  psychology,  and  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  evidences  and  worth  of  religion.  Professor  Ladd  b^an 
h's  career  a^  an  author  with  works  on  the  Biblical  question.  His 
studies  on  distinctly  religious  topics  were  interrupted  by  his  caU  to 
take  up  what  was  at  the  time  the  new  subject  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology. In  this  branch  he  produced  a  work  which  is  imtil  to-day 
the  most  complete  treatise  on  it  written  in  English — ^and  this  is  all  the 
more  gratifying  because  he  rejects  the  mater iaUstic  inferences  which 
narrower  intellects  so  frequently  draw  from  the  data  which  he  handles. 
Smce  then  he  has  taken  up  the  fimdamental  philosophical  problems 
of  soul,  thought,  and  conduct.  The  strongest  influence  discernible 
in  this  portion  of  his  work  is  that  of  Hermann  Lotze,  a  writer  with 
whose  work  Catholics,  we  fear,  are  less  familiar  than  they  should  be. 

Now,  after  nearly  thirty  years  devoted  to  philosophy,  Dr.  Ladd 
takes  up  once  more  a  problem  which  in  one  form  occupied  his  earUer 
energies,  and  which,  as  he  tells  us,  never  ceased  to  be  prominent  in 
his  mind.  In  some  sense,  indeed,  the  long  years  he  spent  on  funda- 
mental studies  may  be  considered  as  a  preparation  for  the  present 
work.  Not,  however,  that  it  has  led  him  to  consider  the  Philosophy 
of  Religion  as  a  mere  branch  of  metaphysics — his  protracted  studies 
in  positive  science  save  him  from  this  view,  which  renders  so  many 
of  our  Catholic  presentations  of  the  matter  so  inadequate.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  he  content  with  a  history  of  opinions,  or  a  mere 
collection  of  anthropological  data,  as  if  definite  religious  truth  could 
not  be  foimd,  or  were  not  worth  the  seeking.     "The  method  of  the 
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liistory  of  religion,"  he  says,  "like  that  of  the  pursuit  of  all  philosophi- 
cal problems,  must  be  speculative  on  a  basis  of  experience.*^ 

The  scope  of  the  work  can  be  best  illustrated  by  giving  its  divis- 
ions. After  three  introductory  chapters  on  methods,  standard  of 
values,  etc.,  he  discusses  in  Part  I  " Religion:  An  Historical  Develop- 
ment"— ^its  natiu*e,  origin,  and  growth.  Part  II  treats  "Man:  A 
Religious  Being" — the  psychological  factors  of  religion,  emotions, 
rationality,  freedom,  etc.;  also  the  relation  of  religion  to  society, 
science,  philosophy,  art,  morality.  In  Part  III,  "Religion:  A  Life," 
he  discussses  faith  and  dogma,  worship,  salvation,  and  the  collective 
and  individual  phases  of  religion.  Parts  IV,  V  and  VI,  which  com- 
prise Volume  II,  are  more  philosophical:  "God;  the  Object  of  Relig- 
ious Faith"  being  a  treatment  of  the  arguments  for  theism:  "God  and 
the  World"  a  discussion  of  special  questions  such  as  Pantheism,  crea- 
tion. Providence,  redemption,  revelation;  and  "The  Destiny  of  Man" 
mainly  occupied  with  the  problem  of  immortality.  The  whole  matter 
occupies  1,200  of  the  large  and  well-filled  pages  with  which  readers 
of  Professor  Ladd's  other  works  are  familiar. 

But  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  author  in  his  treatment  of  these 
numerous  and  varied  problems?  On  practically  all  of  the  questions 
which  are  concerned  with  the  philosophical  bases  of  religion  in  general, 
— God,  freedom,  immortality,  the  universality  of  religion,  etc.,  while 
faithful  to  his  resolve  to  accord  fair  treatment  to  all  views,  he  defends 
the  positions  generally  held  by  believers.  This  applies  to  the  whole 
of  Vol.  II  and  to  Part  II  of  Vol.  I.  In  these  sections  strict  theologians 
would  reject  his  statement  of  the  nature  of  redemption  and  revela- 
tion, and  would  perhaps  consider  his  attitude  towards  miracles  and 
prayer  somewhat  unsatisfactory,  but  on  the  whole  they  would  welcome 
him  as  a  powerful  ally. 

He  thinks  it  well  in  his  Preface  to  explain  his  method  of  dealing 
with  Christianity  in  comparison  with  other  religions.  "This  religion 
is  treated  in  essentially  the  same  way  as  are  all  the  other  religions  .  .  . 
Its  data,  as  given  in  the  particular  experiences  which  it  represents,  are 
collected,  siu^eyed  critically,  and  tested  for  the  truth  that  is  in  them 
by  application  of  such  criteria  as  are  applied  to  man's  spiritual  life 
in  general.  .  .  .  The  Christian  faith  is,  indeed,  oiu*  faith.  But  for 
this  reason  are  we  all  the  more  sympathetic  toward  the  good  and 
true  in  all  other  religions."  The  criteria  which  he  applies  are  value- 
judgments  which  have  reference  to  four  aspects  of  human  experience. 
These  are  truth,  beauty,  morality,  and  happiness.    Making  use  of 
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these  standards  in  a  scientific  rather  than  an  apologetic  spirit,  he 
estabUshes  in  many  different  connections  the  transcendence  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

On  Catholicism  as  a  special  system  he  seldom  touches  directly. 
He  has  no  prejudice  against  dogma;  he  considers  speculation  on  the 
content  of  reUgipus  experience  and  the  consequent  formulation  of 
dogmas  unavoidable.  But  he  is  inclined  towards  an  ethical  evaluation 
of  such  formulae,  and  rejects  their  claims  to  final  infaUibility.  (Chap, 
xx).  And  in  his  chapter  on  "The  Standard  of  Religious  Values'^ 
(p.  71),  he  says :  "  It  was  a  mistake,,  which  cannot  easily  be  committed 
again  in  the  same  way,  when  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Catholic  Church 
of  the  third  century  based  its  tests  upon  three  conceptions,  each  of  which 
is  not  only  disputable  but  also  lacking  in  clearness  and  even  largely 
untrue.  These  were  (1)  the  claim  that  exactness  of  definition  and 
minuteness  of  analysis  are  everywhere  necessary  as  groimds  for  a  reas- 
onable faith;  (2)  the  beUef  in  a  majority  of  a  meeting,  the  theory 
Hhat  God  never  speaks  to  man  except  through  the  voice  of  the  ma- 
jority' (a  conception  that  comes  from  poUtics  rather  than  from  either 
religion  or  philosophy);  and  (3)  the  assumption  that  'the  definitions 
of  primary  beliefs  as  made  by  the  majority  are  not  only  true  but 
final.' '' 

He  beUeves  that  the  powerful  social  element  in  reUgion  renders 
the  formation  of  church  organizations  natural  and  necessary,  and 
he  makes  a  fine  comparative  study  of  the  great  reUgions  of  the  world 
to  show  the  superior  fitness  of  Christianity  as  a  world-religion.  But 
he  does  not  ascribe  the  foimdation  of  the  Church  as  an  organization 
to  the  will  of  Christ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  consider  any  special  form  of 
ecclesiastical  institution  as  being  essential  to  Christianity. 

In  spite  of  points  in  it  to  which  we  cannot  subscribe,  it  is  a  work 
•  to  be  recommended.  The  philosophical  portions,  which  con  stitute 
the  main  bulk  of  it,  are,  on  the  whole,  admirable.  For  the  rest,  this 
question  of  comparative  religion  is  one  which  is  being  more  and  more 
widely  studied,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  have  it  treated  so  ably  by  one 
who  possesses  the  strong  reUgious  and  Christian  views  of  the  author. 
Catholics  will  find  themselves  in  agreement  with  nearly  all  he  has  to 
say;  and  the  points  of  divergence  can  do  little  harm,  since  they  belong 
to  the  one  section  of  comparative  reUgion  which  CathoUcs  have  studied 
thoroughly — the  claims  of  Catholicism  as  compared  with  other  forms 
of  Christianity. 

Francis  P.  Duffy. 
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A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  The  Book  of  Psalms,  (Vol- 
ume 1) — ^by  Charles  Augustus  Briggs,  D.  D.  Lit.  D.  and 
Emtlie  Grace  Briggs,  B.  D.,  New  York,  Charles  Seribner's 
Sons,  1906. 

This  is  the  latest  volume  of  "The  International  Critical  Com- 
mentary" series,  and  has  been  prepared  by  the  veteran  scholar  Dr. 
Briggs  assisted  by  his  daughter  who  is  already  well  known  as  an 
adept  in  the  field  of  Old  Testament  study.  To  say  that  it  is  a  very 
important  contribution  to  critical  literature  on  the  Scriptures,  in  a 
field  too,  where  thorough  scholarship,  sound  judgment  and  pains- 
taking labor  are  imperative,  is  but  just  praise  to  its  distinguished 
author.  Certainly  very  few  critics  could  be  better  equipped  for  a 
scientific  treatment  of  the  Psalms  than  Dr.  Briggs. 

This  present  volimie,  he  tells  us  in  his  Preface,  is  the  fruit  of  forty 
years  of  labor.  He  began  a  critical  conunentary  on  the  Psalms  in 
1867,  at  Berlin  imder  Dr.  Emil  Rodiger.  In  1872,  he  translated, 
annotated  and  edited  a  considerable  portion  of  Moll's  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms,  a  bulky  volume,  in  Lange's  Bibelwerk  series,  (edited 
in  English  by  P.  SchafT).  From  1874  to  1890,  he  lectured  on  the 
psalter  every  year  as  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  cognate  languages  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  Since  1890,  he  has  continued  his 
studies  on  the  text,  higher  criticism,  and  theology  of  the  Psalms. 
This  preparation  alone,  not  to  mention  the  evidence  of  high  scholar- 
ship evinced  in  his  previous  works,  gives  his  commentary  an  authority 
which  will  carry  great  weight  among  all  classes  of  Biblical  students. 
His  general  freedom  from  bias  and  religious  partisanship  will  make 
his  work  of  value  not  only  to  Protestants,  but  to  Catholics  as  well. 
This  spirit  of  reverence  and  fair-mindedness  is  shown  by  the  remarks 
in  his  Preface,  that  "  Catholic  conunentators  have  rendered  valuable 
service  which  has  been  too  often  neglected  by  modern  Protestants," 
and  again:  "I  cannot  explain  either  gospel  or  Psalms  except  as 
books  of  God,  as  products  of  human  religious  experience  inspired  and 
guided  by  the  Divine  Spirit." 

The  work  comprises  two  volumes. 

Volmne  I,  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  Introduction,  pp. 
xix— cix,  and  Commentary  on  the  first  fifty  Psalms  (1-422).  The 
introduction  treats  of  the  Text,  Higher  Criticism,  Canonicity,  and 
Interpretation  of  the  Psalms. 

In  dealing  with  the  Text  he  treats  succinctly  yet  with  sufficient 
fulness,  a  niunber  of  subjects  necessary  for  a  scholarly  understanding 
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of  the  Psalms,  such  as  their  position  in  the  canon,  the  genealogy 
of  the  text,  the  various  versions,  the  nature  and  character  of  Psalm 
structure,  the  origin  and  development  of  the  primitive  psalters,  date 
of  composition,  textual  errors,  textual  and  editorial  glosses,  etc.,  etc. 

The  chapter  on  Hebrew  poetry  is  by  far  the  most  complete  in  the 
introduction.  It  contains  a  summary  of  the  views  previously  pub- 
lished in  his  "Messianic  Prophecy''  and  numerous  magazine  articles 
since  1881.  This  chapter  is  worthy  of  special  study,  for  perhaps 
no  one  since  the  time  of  Bishop  Lowth  has  contributed  more  to  the 
better  understanding  of  Hebrew  poetry  than  Dr.  Briggs. 

Regardmg  the  dates  of  the  composition  of  the  various  psalms, 
the  author  is  not  so  extreme  as  some  critics  who  deny  that  any  of 
them  were  pre-exilic  as  Olshausen,  Duhm,  and  Cheyne.  He  assigns 
seven  psalms  to  the  early  Hebrew  monarchy  before  Jehosaphat; 
seven  to  the  middle  monarchy,  and  thirteen  to  the  late  monarchy. 
During  the  exile  he  supposes  thirteen  to  have  been  written.  The 
rest  he  places  as  Post-exilic.  "The  present  psalter,"  he  says,  "after 
going  through  the  hands  of  various  editors  and  redactors,  was  pre- 
pared, appropriate  for  use  in  the  synagogue  and  temple,  after  the 
re-dedication  of  the  temple."  In  its  preparation  all  the  previous 
psalters  were  used.  "The  collection  was  (at  that  time)  divided  into 
three  books.  Toward  the  close  of  the  second  century  the  final  editor 
divided  it  into  five  books,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  psalms,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  same  division  of  the  Laws  allowing  for  variation^ 
in   usage."     (p.    xcii). 

Speaking  of  the  canonicity  of  the  Psalter,  he  says  that  it  was 
the  first  of  the  " Hagiographa "  or  "Writings"  to  win  canonical  rec- 
ogniticn  en  account  of  the  high  standard  of  its  religious  teachings 
which  give  evidence  of  coming  from  God  and  leading  to  God.  "The 
only  objections  to  the  canonicity  of  the  Psalter,"  he  wTites,  "seriously 
entertained,  are  based  on  a  number  of  imprecations  upon  enemies, 
and  protestations  of  righteousness  on  the  part  of  suffering  servants 
of  God.  These  objections  are  invalid  because  they  fail  to  appre- 
hend that  these  imprecations  and  protestations  belong  necessarily 
to  earlier  stages  of  religion,  and  to  certain  historic  situations,  where 
they  have  their  essential  propriety."  (p.  xcvii). 

In  the  last  division  of  the  Introduction,  an  outline  of  the  history 
of  Psalm-interpretation  is  given.  k^ 

It  includes  the  interpretations  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles,  of  the 
early  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  of  Medieval  Jewish  scholars,  of  the 
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Reformation  period,  and  of  scholars  from  the  seventeenth  Century 
to  the  present  time.  His  last  word  is  about  the  English  versions. 
He  says  that  the  first  version  of  the  Psalms  in  English  began  with 
WycUffe  in  1382.  Perhaps  it  was  an  oversight  not  to  have  mentioned 
the  Prose  versions  of  William  of  Shoreham  and  of  Richard  Rolle, 
both  published  about  1320.  He  points  out  the  weakness  of  the  various 
English  versions,  and  urges  that  "  there  is  no  sound  reason  why  Roman 
Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews  should  not  unite  and  agree  on  a 
version  far  better  than  any  that  has  yet  been  made.!' 

The  plan  followed  in  the  commentary  is  a)  Synopsis  of 
contents,  and  natiu*e  of  Psalms;  b)  Text;  c)  General  introductory 
matter  e.  g.  date  of  composition,  versions  containing  it,  position  in 
psalter,  etc.,  etc.;  d)  Interpretation  and  exegesis;  e)  Special 
criticism  of  the  text,  e.  g.  Philology,  Grammar,  literary  Analysis,  etc. 

All  of  the  Psalms  have  been  arranged  in  measured  lines,  and 
the  great  majority  of  them  in  equal  strophes,  thus  enhancing,  as  the 
author  himself  says,  their  literary  character,  and  making  more  evident 
their  historical  propriety.  He  has  based  his  translation  on  the  English 
oflScial  versions,  but  he  has  not  hesitated  to  forsake  them  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  original  as  he  has  determined  it  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  textual  criticism. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  a  scholar  like  Dr.  Briggs  is  not  dis- 
posed on  "a  priori"  grounds  to  exclude  the  Messianic  idea  from  the 
Psalms.  In  reference  to  Psalm  ii,  he  says:  "It  is  not  so  important 
to  determine  when  the  Psalm  was  written,  for  in  any  case  the  Messianic 
dynasty  is  in  view."  And  again:  "The  Psalm  is  Messianic  because 
it  presents  a  world-wide  dominion  of  the  son  of  David,  such  as  was 
not  an  historical  reality  in  the  time  of  the  poet,  or  in  any  previous 
or  subsequent  time  in  history,  but  remains  an  ideal  at  the  goal  of 
history.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  represented  in  the  New  Testament  as 
the  Son  of  David  and  heir  of  this  ideal,  etc."  (p.  13).  This  in- 
terpretation is  in  harmony  with  Jewish  and  Christian  tradition,  and 
differs  radically  from  the  views  of  such  critics  as  Cheyne  and  Dalman, 
who  refer  the  Psalm  not  to  the  Messianic  King,  but  to  the  People  of 
Israel. 

Concerning  Psalm  xxii,  he  has  this  to  say: 

"The  reference  to  a  historical  situation  (i.  e.  in  this  Psalm)  is 
unmistakable.  But  inasmuch  as  the  poet,  like  the  author  of  the 
ccnccpticn  of  the  suffering  of  the  servant  of  Isaiah  53,  idealizes  the 
£i:ffeii£gs  of  Isiael  and  gives  his  sufferer  a  mediatorial  relation  to  the 
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nations,  and  does  this  in  order  to  hold  up  to  the  pious  a  comforting 
conception  of  a  divine  purpose  in  their  sufferings,  we  may  suppose 
that  this  ideal  was  designed  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  of  God 
for  the  ultimate  realization  of  that  purpose  of  redemption  in  a  sufferer 
who  first  summed  up  in  his  historical  experience  this  ideal  of  suffering. 
In  this  sense  the  Psalm  is  Messianic."     (p.  192). 

The  exegetical  notes  are  fuller  and  more  comprehensive  than 
.  have  yet  been  given  in  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms.  They  will 
prove  of  great. value  to  the  general  Bible  student  as  well  as  to  the 
specialist.  His  interpretation  is  reverent  throughout,  and  great 
pains  are  taken  to  point  out  the  rdigious  and  liturgical  bearing  of  each 
Psalm. 

The  literary  notes  are  copious;  they  manifest  the  erudition  of 
the  author,  and  represent  a  colossal  labor,  many  years  of  patient 
study.  The  main  principle  which  guides  him  in  determining  the 
text  seems  to  be  the  standard  of  poetic  structure.  If  the  received 
text  is  not  in  harmony  with  symmetry  of  metre  and  parallelism  as 
he  understands  them,  some  gloss  or  error  is  indicated.  These  notes 
are  replete  with  such  phrases  as  "a  gloss,"  "explanation  not  needed," 
''impairs  measure."  It  is  on  this  head  doubtless  more  than  on  any 
other  that  the  work  will,  in  some  quarters,  be  made  the  object  of  ad- 
verse criticism.  Many  scholars,  both  of  the  advanced  as  well  as  of 
the  more  conservative  schools,  are  rather  sceptical  with  regard  to 
textual  reconstructions  based  solely  or  principally  on  the  supposed 
exigencies  of  Hebrew  versification,  particularly  as  those  who  have 
made  a  special  study  of  the  matter  differ  widely  in  their  conclusions. 
It  can  be  freely  granted  however,  that  among  these  specialists  in 
the  obscure  field  of  Hebrew  metre,  few,  if  any  have  made  so  exhaustive 
a  study  of  the  matter,  or  have  worked  out  and  applied  their  theories 
so  consistently  as  Dr.  Briggs. 

From  a  literary  standpoint,  the  translation  of  the  Psalms  is  a 
worthy  achievement.  The  preservation  of  the  parallelism  and  division 
into  strophes,  while  it  has  the  advantage  of  maintaining  the  poetic 
structure  of  the  original,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  obstacle  to  a 
happy  rendering  into  English.  In  the  first  line  of  Psalm  xxii, 
however,  it  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  read.  "  My  El  why  dost  thou 
forsake  me?"  and  in  Psalm  xlvii,  "For  Elyon  is  awe  inspiring." 
El  is  the  ancient  poetic  name  of  God,  and  Elyon  is  the  poetic  name 
of  Yahweh.    There  seems  hardly  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  retaining 
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these  Hebrew  words  in  an  English  translation,  especially  in  view  of 
their  infrequent  occurrence  in  the  original  text. 

The  general  make-up  of  the  volume  is  in  keeping  with  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  others  in  the  same  series;  a  sUght  improvement  would 
be  made,  however,  if  the  text  of  the  Psalms  were  printed  in  larger 
type. 

It  will  not  depreciate  the  value  of  Dr.  Briggs'  earlier  works  to 
say  that  he  has  achieved  his  masterpiece  in  this  Commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Psalms ;  it  is  a  fitting  monument  to  his  deep  and  painstaking 
scholarship,  and  a  classical  addition  to  Biblical  studies.  Needless  to 
say  Volume  II  will  he  eagerly  awaited  by  all  students  of  the  Bible. 

J.  F.  Murphy. 


Les    Origines    Liturgiques:     Conferences  donn^es  &  Tlnstitut  Cath- 
olique  de  Paris  en  1906 — par  le  T.  R.  Pere  Dom  Fernand  Cabrol. 

The  abundance  of  valuable  literature  published  in  recent  years 
on  the  subect  of  primitive  liturgy  gives  evidence  of  an  increased 
interest  on  the  part  of  Catholic  scholars  in  what  was  formerly  a  much 
neglected  phase  of  early  Christian  history  The  number  of  learned 
works  now  appearing  affords  improved  facilities  for  knowledge  in  this 
subject,  and  investigation  is  almost  daily  bringing  to  light  new  and 
interesting  featiu*es  of  oiu*  early  worship.  To  the  Benedictines  of 
Farnborough  is  due  no  little  credit  for  their  share  in  this  work,  and 
eminent  among  them  is  Dom  Fernand  Cabrol,  editor  of  the  Diction- 
naire  d^ Arch&ologie  Chritienne  et  de  Liturgie,  and  author  of  the  present 
voliune.  Most  works  on  this  subject  are  written  for  those  who  have 
a  special  scientific  interest  in  the  matter,  but  the  present  work  is  an 
effort  at  a  popular  presentation.  To  become  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  liturgy  is  to  add  fresh  beauties  to  our  worship;  so  this 
work  is  one  which  will  not  fail  to  interest  intelligent  Catholics.  Here 
they  will  find  the  historical  explanation  of  many  rites  and  ceremonies, 
the  real  significance  of  which  must  hitherto  have  been  lost  to  them. 
A  perusal  of  this  volume  will  also  prove  that  the  Christian  liturgy 
IS  supremely  a  rationale  obsequium. 

The  name  of  the  author,  who  has  made  eo  many  valuable  con- 
tributions on  the  subject,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  character 
of  the  work.  It  is  a  series  of  conferences  delivered  at  the  Catholic 
Institute  of  Paris.  The  nature  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  character 
of  the  audience,  compelled  the  author  to  choose  topics  of  general 
interest  and  to  treat  them  in  a  popular  rather  than  in  a  scientific 
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manner.  He  has  exercised  a  wise  discrimination  in  his  choice  of 
subjects,  and  his  treatment  of  them  is  interesting  and  instructive. 
Technical  questions  imsuited  to  a  public  conference  are  briefly  explained 
or  reserved  for  more  thorough  treatment  in  an  appendix. 

The  introducto  y  conference  is  an  admirable  exposition  of  the 
esthetic  in  Uturgy .  It  is  the  contention  of  the  author  that  to  appre- 
ciate fully  the  beauty  of ^  divine  worship  one  must  study  it  in  its  his- 
torical development,  and  not  be  content  with  magnificent  descriptions 
which  do  not  touch  the  soul  of  the  subject.  To  aid  in  this  he  formu- 
lates  two  principles:  (1)  Every  rite  has  its  stages  of  development 
and  decay;  and  to  appreciate  its  full  beauty,  we  must  take  it  not 
at  its  origin  nor  in  its  state  of  simplicity,  but  at  that  stage  in  its  de- 
velopment when  it  fully  corresponds  with  its  object  and  has  the  most 
complete  significance.  (2)  Every  rite  has  its  logical  reason  for  ex- 
istence, and  when  this  is  removed,  a  part  of  its  significance,  and  con- 
sequently of  its  beauty,  is  lost.  The  author  afiirms  and  proves  that 
the  Christian  liturgy  is  the  most  perfect  expression  of  man's  worship 
of  God.  His  demonstration  of  the  beauty  of  the  Christian  rites  forms 
an  excellent  apologetic  argument  of,  at  least,  relative  value. 

The  second  conference  views  litiu-gy  as  a  science.  The  third 
discusses  the  sources  of  liturgy.  The  fourth  and  fifth  have  for  their 
object  the  Uturgical  literature  in  its  origin,  development,  and  divisions. 
The  last  three  conferences  deal  respectively  with  the  Mass,  Baptism, 
and  Holy  Week.  The  chapter  on  the  Mass  is  particularly  worthy 
of  note.  The  mass  of  the  catechumens  and  the  mass  of  the  faithful 
are  explained,  as  well  as  the  dependence  of  the  former  on  the  worship 
of  the  synagogue,  and  the  strictly  Christian  character  of  the  latter. 

The  work  is  enriched  by  a  scries  of  appendices  which  occupy  more 
than  half  of  the  volume.  Here  are  discussed,  in  scholarly  and  scien- 
tific fashion,  such  questions  as  the  author  was  forced  to  exclude  from 
his  conferences.  Among  the  questions  treated  are  the  Galilean, 
Mozarabic,  and  Celtic  liturgies,  the  Mass  of  St.  Augustine,  the  origin 
of  the  Roman  Mass  and  canon,  the  book  of  Cerne,  and  the  Liber  Ordi- 
num.  The  author,  knowing  that  in  their  printed  form  the  conferences 
would  become  accessible  to  all  classes  of  readers,  added  these  appen- 
dices for  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  require  a  more  thorough 
treatment  than  was  possible  in  a  popular  conference.  They  have 
the  advantage  of  making  the  book  a  valuable  one  for  the  student  of 
litiu-gy  without  detracting  from  its  value  as  a  popular  presentation, 
which  was  the  original  purpose  of  the  work. 

D.  W.  Sheeran. 
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The  Scientific  Temper  in  Religion,  and  Other  Addresses — ^by  the 
Rev.  p.  N.  Waggett,  M.  A.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co  1905, 
xii,  286. 

This  book,  with  the  exception  of  one  chapter,  comprises  a  series 
of  conferences  deUvered  during  Lent  and  May,  1903,  in  St.  Mary's 
Chiu*ch,  Maryleboume,  "upon  subjects  and  points  in  which  religious 
faith  and  practice  are  supposed  to  touch  most  closely  upon  natural 
science."  The  author  gives  a  picture  of  the  alteration  of  the  world 
of  thought  to-day  in  regard  to  these  matters.  "People  are  not  so 
much  troubled  by  special*  criticisms  urged  against  special  doctrines 
of  the  Faith  as  beset  by  a  general  feeling  of  discouragement ...  A 
great  many  people  have  the  sense  that  with  regard  to  religion  the 
whole  thing  has  gone  for  themselves"  (2,  3).  This  state  of  mind  has 
been  caused  by  a  strange  truce  between  the  avowed  representatives 
of  reUgion  and  those  misrepresentatives  of  science  who  have  made  a 
philosophy  out  of  science.  It  is  a  "truce  of  men  who  despairing  of 
one  another  as  imreasonable  have  turned  their  backs  upon  those  who 
disagree  with  them;  who  feel  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  coming 
to  terms  with  certain  other  forms  of  thought  and  are  going  froward 
with  their  own  work."  It  has  also  been  produced  in  this  way.  Being 
too  much  occupied  with  details,  with  weighing  antecedent  objections 
against  religion  and  positive  proofs  for  reUgion,  men's  souls  are  grad- 
ually brought  into  a  condition  in  which  they  are  unable  to  be  aware 
of  and  to  appreciate  the  great  world  of  life — of  spiritual  life,  experi- 
ence, struggle,  duty  and  victory-— which  lies  around  them."     (p.  10). 

The  remedy  of  course  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  old  methods  of 
controversy.  They  have  failed  to  build  up  "  a  soul  which  is  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  blankness  in  the  whole  spiritual  outlook  and  has  lost 
sight  of  the  wider  world  of  moral  and  spiritual  realities"  (3).  And 
so  the  author  devotes  himself  to  the  task  of  finding  some  other  remedy. 
After  telling  what  part  science  has  to  play  to  fulfill  its  mission  per- 
fectly— ^namely  to  recognize  that  its  field  is  limited — ^he  outlines  the 
duty  of  religion;  it  must  take  on  a  scientific  temper.  What  this  term 
here  means,  the  author  is  at  great  pains  to  make  clear.  Before  be- 
ginning his  constructive  work,  he  tells  us  quite  plainly  what  it  does 
not  mean.  First  it  does  not  merely  mean  the  spirit  of  profound  re- 
spect for  the  labors,  results  and  methods  of  science.  Nor  secondly 
is  it  coextensive  with  the  effort  to  arrive  at  a  detailed  conciliation 
between  the  statements  of  religion  and  of  science;  this  is  a  false  ex- 
Dectation;  "we  ought  to  recognize  a  necessary  want  of  continuity, 
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an  inevitable  gap  between  the  knowledge  attained  in  both"  (26 ;> 
and  "  we  ought  to  be  positively  alarmed  at  any  appearance  of  unbroken 
agreement  between  them"  (24).  The  reason  is  that  both  are  growing 
and  developing,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  both  are  imper- 
fect and  far  from  their  end.  .This  same  statement  holds  true  with 
regard  to  continuity  between  the  different  parts  of  our  knowledge* 
in  each.  We  would  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  more  frequently 
in  our  study  of  religion.  Nor  in  the  third  place  does  the  scientific 
temper  mean  an  attempt  to  base  our  religion  upon  the  gaps  in  the 
completeness  of  our  scientific  knowledge — ^to  support  our  religion 
on  the  ground  that  certain  occult  inquiries  or  psychical  research  cannot 
be  explained  physically.  To  do  so  would  be  to  leave  one's  religion 
open  to  the  terrible  risk  of  being  undermined  by  some  fresh  discovery 
in  science  that  would  explain  our  previous  ignorance. 

What  the  scientific  temper  in  religion  means  is  none  of  these^ 
though  they  are  severally  good  and  important.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Waggett 
sums  up  the  content  of  this  phrase  as  follows.  What  we  need  in  re- 
ligion is  to  follow  "  that  which  is  good  in  the  spirit  of  science :  to  have 
what  science  has  at  its  best,  a  wide  outlook  upon  all  the  facts;  to  have 
what  science  has,  a  generous  willingness  to  adventure  into  regions 
yet  unknown;  to  have  what  science  has,  a  contented  spirit  under 
the  scorn  which  comes  both  upon  science  and  upon  religion  from  the 
region  of  merely  critical  thought :  to  cultivate,  that  is  to  say,  what  is 
fine  in  science — the  positive  temper."    (41,  42). 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  show  how  religion  can  imitate  and 
utilize  the  various  adventures  of  science  "in  speculation,"  "in  special 
discoveries,"  "in  the  ordinary  discipline  of  teaching"  and  "in  the 
power  of  action." 

Having  clearly  defined  and  exemplified  his  meaning  of  the  Scien- 
tific temper,  the  author  turns  to  the  consideration  of  some  special 
difficulties.  Evolution  and  Natural  selection,  their  effect  upon  Theism 
and  Dogmatic  Religion,  Agnosticism  and  Determinism,  Biology  and 
our  View  of  Human  Nature,  the  connexion  between  the  inwardly 
possessed  experiences  of  Communion  and  Kinship  with  God  (mere 
subjective  religion)  and  Dogmatic  Religion — all  these  he  recognises 
as  questions  that  have  reached  the  popular  press  and  are  causing 
astonishment  and  distress  to  the  man  in  the  street.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  educated — those  who  have  satisfied  their  minds  about  these  still 
insoluble  questions — to  reassure  and  build  up  the  faith  of  their  younger 
brothers.    And  so  the  author  hastens  to  apply  his  principles  to  these 
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•difficulties  in  the  succeeding  chapters.  And  here  we  meet  with  some 
clever  and  convincing,  if  novel,  arguments,  put  in  a  popular  style  that 
make  the  reading  of  this  volume  a  rare  treat  for  the  student  of  apolo- 
getics. It  would  expand  this  review  to  too  great  a  length  to  discuss 
these  chapters  further.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  author  has  succeeded 
in  presenting  these  questions  candidly  and  sincerely,  and  that  the 
defence  of  Religion  has  not  thereby  lost  but  gained.  He  does  not 
claim  that  his  method  will  restore  faith  and  peace  and  prayer  to  the 
stricken  soul.  All  he  claims — and  he  repeats  this  time  and  again — 
is  that  such  a  process  of  argument  will  disencumber  the  mind  of  the 
objections  against  reUgion,  will  clear  a  space  where  life  may  act  again. 
It  is  beyond  the  fimction  of  argument  to  grant  renewed  religion. 
When  its  work  is  done,  there  is  still  a  long  labor  of  doubt  and  difficulty; 
the  soul  must  pass  through  great  and  dark  chambers  of  search  be- 
fore it  discovers  the  gift  of  God  in  its  own  heart.  That  work  is  pri- 
marily and  necessarily  the  work  of  the  individual. 

One  word  more.  From  the  fact  that  this  book  is  made  up  of 
spoken  conferences,  we  should  expect  that  at  times  the  treatment 
would  not  be  thorough,  and  many  topics  capable  of  wider  develop- 
ment are  barely  outlined.  Such  suggestive  subjects  crop  out  con- 
tinually and  if  space  would  allow  we  might  point  some  out.  But 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  value  of  this  small  volume  as  a 
real  contribution  to  an   apologetic    Library.  John  J.  Mitty. 


Catholic  Churchmen  in  Science.    Sketches  of  the  Lives  of  Catholic 

Ecclesiastics  who  were  among  the  Great  Founders  of  Science. 

By  James  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.    Phila.  Dolphin 
Press.  1906. 

The  book  under  review  is  a  collection  of  essays  that  have  already 
appeared  in  various  magazines,  but  are  now  brought  together  by  the 
author  "on  the  advice  of  his  friends"  so  as  to  be  "more  effective 
for  the  cause  which  they  uphold."  The  collection  consists  of  the 
following  sketches:  Copemicits  and  His  Times;  Basil  Valentine: 
Founder  of  Modem  Chemistry;  Linacre:  Scholar,  Physician,  Priest; 
Father  Kircher,  S.  J.:  Scientist,  Orientalist,  and  Collector;  Bishop 
Stensen:  Anatomist  and  Father  of  Geology;  Abb6  Haiiy:  Father 
-of    Crystallography;  Ahhot     Mendel:  A  new   Outlook    in   Heredity. 
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These  are  prefaced  by  a  short  chapter  on  "  The  Supposed  Oppositioik 
of  Science  and  Religion." 

The  purpose  of  the  book  may  be  indicated  by  quoting  from  the 
author's  first  chapter. 

"Now,  it  so  happens  that  a  number  of  prominent  original  inves- 
tigators in  modem  science  were  not  only  thoroughly  orthodox  in  their 
religious  beliefs,  but  were  even  faithful  clergymen  and  guiding  spirits 
for  others  in  the  path  of  Christianity.  The  names  of  those  who  are 
included  in  the  present  volume  is  the  best  proof  of  this.  The  series 
of  sketches  was  written  at  various  times,  and  yet  there  was  a  central 
thought  guiding  the  selection  of  the  various  scientific  workers.  Most 
of  them  lived  at  about  the  time  when,  according  to  an  unfortunate 
tradition  that  has  been  very  generally  accepted,  the  church  dominated 
human  thinking  so  tyrannously  as  practically  to  preclude  all  notion 
of  original  investigation  in  any  line  of  thought,  but  especially  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  physical  science.  Most  of  the  men  whose  lives  are 
sketched  lived  during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries.  All  of  them  were  Catholic  clergymen  of  hi^ 
standing,  and  none  of  them  suffered  anything  like  persecution  for 
his  opinions;  all  remained  faithful  adherents  of  the  Church  through 
long  lives." 

Dr.  Walsh  has  rendered  a  service  to  the  Catholic  reading  public 
by  bringing  out  these  essays  in  book-form.  The  work  will  serve  as 
an  antidote  for  books  of  the  Warfare  between  Religion  and  Science 
type.  Whether  everyone  will  agree  with  the  author  in  appending 
the  title  "father"  or  "founder"  to  so  many  of  the  names  remains  a 
question,  but  that  the  men  whose  lives  and  scientific  work  are  here 
sketched  made  valuable,  and  in  some  cases,  fundamental  contribu- 
tions to  science — thereof  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  There  is  one 
more  point  to  which  exception  might  be  taken  as  indicating  that 
the  work  is  not  entirely  free  from  obscurantism  and  special  pleading. 
In  speaking  of  the  Galileo  case,  Dr.  Walsh  uses  the  words:  (p.  137) 
— "  when  Galileo  was  tried  and  condemned  at  Rome,  because  of  his 
abuse  of  Scripture  for  the  demonstration  of  scientific  thesis,"  etc. 
The  decree  of  the  congregation  hardly  supports  the  statement,  if  it 
be  intended  that  this  was  the  real  cause  for  the  condemnation. 

J.  C.  Herrick. 
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Jesus-Christ.  Sa  Vie,  Son  Temps  (Le<jons  d'Ecriture  Sainte,  Prfi- 
chfes  au  Gesu  de  Paris  et  de  Bruxelles)  Par  le  P6re  Hippolyte 
Leroy  S.  J.  Ann6e  1906,  Paris,  Gabriel  Beauchesne  et  Cie  Edi- 
teurs. 

The  present  volume  is  the  twelfth  annual  consecutive  series 
of  discourses  preached  by  Father  Leroy  in  Paris  and  Brussels,  on  the 
same  subject,  viz.  the  life  and  times  of  Oiu*  Lord.  The  discourses 
are  not  sermons  in  the  ordinary  acceptation,  but  consist  of  a  free 
running  commentary  on  the  Gospel  narrative.  This  method  of  preach- 
ing is  not  in  very  ccmmcn  use  amongst  us,  but  it  might  well  be  more 
generally  employed  than  it  is,  as  it  has  some  distinct  advantages 
of  its  own.  It  is,  at  all  events,  a  change  from  the  ordinary  mode  of 
preaching  from  a  text,  and  it  affords  the  faithful  an  opportunity  of 
-acquiring  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  writings,  not 
otherwise  likely  to  be  obtained  by  the  greater  number.  Father 
Leroy  seems  to  possess  the  gift  of  using  this  method  in  an  interesting 
manner  and  we  can  well  imagine  that  these  discourses  were  followed 
with  great  attention  and  prcfit  by  the  congregations  that  heard  them. 
The  style  is  simple,  flowing  and  quiet,  though  here  and  there  are 
passages  marked  by  that  fervor  and  unction  which  we  expect  from 
the  French  pulpit.  The  feelings  naturally  aroused  by  the  sad  condi- 
tion of  the  French  Church  at  the  present  moment  find  expression 
now  and  again,  some  of  these  utterances  being  hardly  such  as  we  can 
suppose  the  preacher  addressing  to  his  Paris  audience  with  entire 
safety  to  himself,  Such  a  description,  for  instance  as  the  following — 
"Ces  odieux  sectaires,  pers6cuteurs  acham^s  du  Christ  et  de  son 
E^lise,  ennemis  de  tout  bien,  assassins  des  ames,  pourvoyeurs  de 
Fenfer  etc." — evidently  intended  to  apply  to  the  present  ruling 
powers  in  France,  was  probably  addressed  to  the  Brussels  congrega- 
tion and  not  to  that  in  the  French  capital.  We  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  truth  of  the  description,  but  remembering  the  strict  surveillance 
exercised  over  pulpit  utterances  in  France,  we  can  hardly  imagine 
the  preacher  proclaiming  it  in  Paris  without  securing  some  imfriendly 
attentions  to  himself  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  Such  passages 
however  are  rare  and  for  the  most  part  the  lessons  drawn  from  the 
sacred  narrative  are  such  as  are  suitable  to  ordinary  conditions  and 
<»lculated  to  provide  good  devotional  reading  at  all  times. 

S.    P.    Macphersgn. 
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Short  Sermons — by  Rev.  F.  P.  Hickey,  0.  S.  B.,   Benziger   Bros.^ 
New  York. 

In  a  volume  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  pages,  Father  Hickey 
gives  the  busy  priest  a  series  of  short  sermons  for  the  Sundays  and 
some  of  the  principal  feasts  of  the  year.  "Five  Minute  Sermons "^ 
are  frequently  too  long,  while  some  of  our  "Skeleton  Sermons"  are 
too  bare,  but  Father  Hickey  seems  to  strike  a  happy  medium. 

His  sermons  are  indeed  short  but  not  too  short.  The  preacher 
will  find  them  useful,  instructive  and  above  all,  practical.  They  speak 
to  the  people  not  at  them.  The  language,  though  plain,  is  dear  and 
direct. 

The  subjects,  as  a  rule,  are  well  chosen  and  there  is  a  freshness 
about  them  that  shows  much  thought  and  feeling. 

Each  sermon  is  well  put  together  with  order,  imity  and  a  gener- 
ous supply  of  scripture  texts.  The  author  displays  the  knack  of 
driving  home  the  same  truth  in  various  ways.  A  brief  synopsis  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  each  sermon  giving  the  points  which  are  after- 
wards  developed.  These  little  plans  alone  are  valuable  and  will 
enable  the  hard-worked  priest  to  build  a  short  or  even  a  set  sermon 
independent  of  the  text.    This  is  a  fair  example. 

Septuagesima  Sunday 
Work 

"Why  stand  you  here  all  the  day  idle."     Matthew  XX.  6. 

1.  We  are  called  to  work  as  the  parable  shows. 

2.  We  must  work,  and  the  work  of  God's  service  is  praj-er. 

3.  If  we  work  we  are  secure  of  the  reward. 

4.  How  apathetic  in  spiritual  life,  how  keen  in  things  of  this 
world. 

5.  Lent  is  the  summons  once  again  . 

So  ccmpetent  a  judge  as  Bishop  Hedley  in  the  introduction,  which 
is  a  bit  of  sound  advice  to  priests  on  "Short  Sermons, " says,  "It  is- 
a  pleasant  task  to  introduce  to  priests  and  the  Catholic  public  generally 

a  volume  of  useful  and  thoughtful  short  sermons To  me 

it  appears  that  the  sermons  in  this  volume  are  fair  specimens  of  what 
would  really  catch  the  attention  and  do  good."  This  book  of  short 
sermons  deserves  to  be  popular. 

T.  W.  T. 
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The  Church  and  Kindness  To  Animals.    Burns  &  Oates,  London; 
Benziger  Bros.,   New  York.     . 

This  little  book  is  partly  a  translation,  partly  an  adaptation,  of 
a  French  work,  UEglise  etla  PitU  envers  les  Animaux,  Its  appear- 
ance is  doubtless  a  sign  of  the  increasing  attention  paid  in  these  days 
to  the  subject  of  animal  suffering  and  to  measures  for  its  prevention; 
partly,  also,  it  may  be  intended  as  an  answer  to  a  feeling  which  pre- 
vails and  occasionally  finds  expression  in  non-Catholic  quarters  that 
the  Catholic  Church  has  been  on  the  whole  rather  indifferent  on  this 
subject.  If  the  latter  supposition  is  correct,  the  book  would  have 
been  more  effective  if  it  had  presented  more  examples  than  it  has  of 
oflBcial  condemnations  by  the  Church  of  cruelty  to  animals,  or  encour- 
agement of  efforts  looking  to  its  abatement.  The  prevalence  of  bull- 
fighting in  certain  Catholic  coimtries  will  naturally  occur  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader  in  connection  with  this  matter,  but  the  only  official 
pronoimcements  presented  imder  this  head  are  a  decree  of  Pope  Pius 
V.  and  a  pastoral  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Nimes  in  condemnation  of  tha 
cruel  sport.  It  is  a  pity  the  compilers  did  not  include  some  pronoimce- 
ments by  Spanish  Bishops  on  the  subject  or  -can  it  be  that  none 
such  are  to  be  had?  The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with 
extracts  from  lives  and  legends  of  the  saints  showing  the  intimate 
and  kindly  relations  between  them  and  the  lower  animals.  Another 
section  devotes  attention  to  the  subject  of  vivisection  quoting  vigor- 
ous speeches  of  Cardinal  Manning  and  others  in  condemnation  of  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  this  practice.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  re- 
productions of  some  beautiful  medieval  pictures  of  the  saints  and 
animals.  S.  P.  Macpherson. 


The  Golden  Sayings  of  the  Blessed  Giles  of  Assissi — Newly  translated 
and  edited  together  with  a  sketch  of  his  life — by  the  Rev.  Paschal 
Robinson,  of  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor.  Philadelphia.  The 
Dolphin  Press.     1907.  pp,  Ixiii  and  141. 

Those  who  are  aweary  with  the  consideration  of  the  various 
panaceas  that  are  being  offered  for  the  world's  imrest,  should  take 
up  this  little  book.  Blessed  Giles  was  of  that  band  that  composed 
the  Roimd  Table  of  St.  Francis.  He  was  of  the  fi  st  to  join  the  Poor 
Man  of  Assisi  and  he  has  ever  "remained  the  ideal  type  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Friar.''  This  simple  monk,  who  lived  six  centuries  ago,  be- 
lieved that  men  could  be  made  pure  and  true  and  noble  if  they  fol- 
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lowed  Ihe  counsels  of  the  Lord  who  loved  them.  There  was  no  sub- 
tlety  in  his  writings — they  draw  heir  inspiration  chiefly  from  the 
cruc'fixicn.  The  Blessed  Giles  had  meditated  on  the  words  of  his 
Master  and  he  studied  his  own  heart.  He  knew  human  nature  and 
how  it  needed  God.  The  ideals  of  the  twentieth  century  are  diflferent 
from  those  of  the  thirteenth,  but  perhaps  after  all,  humanity  is  about 
the  same  as  it  ever  was  and  it  needs  its  Lord  though  it  may  deny  its 
need.  And  so,  not  as  a  souvenir  of  "far-off  things  and  battles  long 
ago  "  but  as  a  little  book  of  permanent  value  do  we  welcome  the  GoMen 
Sayings.  Father  Robinson,  who  did  into  exquisite  English  "The 
Writings  of  St.  Francis"  last  year,  has  made  us  again  his  debtors. 

J.  W. 


The  Profit  of  Love:  Studies  in  Altruism, — by  A.  A.  McGinley^^ 
with  preface  by  Rev.  George  Tjnrell,  Author  of  Lex  Orandi, 
etc.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York,  London  and  Bom- 
bay. 

Miss  McGinley  has  written  a  stimulating  and,  in  many  ways^ 
remarkable  book.  In  a  series  of  some  fifteen  chapters,  so  acmirably 
arranged  that  nearly  every  one  of  them  may  be  read  understandingly 
apart  from  the  general  context,  she  has  sketched  an  analysis  of  the 
idea  of  love  as  it  tends  to  reveal  itself  to  an  essentially  reflective  and 
religious  mind  in  certain  present  day  forms  of  utilitarian  altruism. 
Her  book,  in  ccnsequence,  has  a  modern  note  about  it  that  may  ruffle 
the  temper  of  those  elderly  orthodox  who  are  accustomed  to  a  more 
obvious  and  scholastic  approach  to  the  ever  recurring  problems  of 
Christian  perfection.  Whether  the  general  reader  will  be  tempted 
to  "sit  down  comfortably  and  read  these  pages  in  a  spirit  of  blind 
uncritical  docility,"  as  Father  T}Trell,  who  contributes  an  admirable 
preface  to  the  work,  seems  to  fear  will  he  the  case,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  affirm.  Speaking  for  ourselves  only  and  with  some  experience 
of  the  kind  of  religious  mind  that  eageily  turns  to  bocks  of  this  sort,, 
especially  when  bearing  such  a  promise  of  spiritual  emolument  as  the 
author  discreetly  hints  at  in  the  title  she  has  chosen,  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  the  danger  will  be  all  the  other  w^ay.  The  treatment  of 
the  idea  of  "perfection,"  for  instance,  is  so  fre^h,  so  candidly  searching,, 
so  sincere,  and  the  notion  of  the  "religious  life"  as  a  means  to  that 
"perfection,"  is  handled  with  such  an  evident  knowledge  of  poor 
human  nature  in  its  heroic  moods,  that  the  book  is  sure  to  give  um- 
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brage  to  those  who  "are  for  Cephas,  for  Apollo  or  for  Paul"  in  these 
matters  rather  than  for  Christ. 

Apart,  too,  from  the  author's  peculiarities  of  style,  which  are  few, 
indeed,  but  well  marked — as  witness  her  preference  for  the  "American 
genitive"  and  an  occasicnal  weakness  for  the  purple  patch — objection 
might  be  made  to  a  curious  lack  of  proportion  which  leads  her,  some- 
times at  the  height  of  her  most  convincing  and  most  CathoUc  thought, 
to  "confirm  the  doctrines"  she  has  established  not  by  appeals  to 
"Scripture  and  the  Fathers,"  or  to  the  great  authors  of  all  time,  as 
the  old  ascetic  masters  are  wont  to  do,  but  by  copious  citations  from 
writers  like  the  late  Professor  Henry  Druromond,  the  late  Professor 
Fiske  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Mabie  who  is  still  happily  very  much  with 
us.  The  net  result  of  the  various  spiritual  emotions  excited  in  the 
reader  by  this  method  is  apt  to  interfere  with  the  deeper  lessons  which 
the  author  is  quite  capable  of  imparting  in  her  own  right.  Juxta- 
position is  a  hazardous  matter  sometimes;  and  there  is  as  much  need 
for  insight  in  marshalling  one's  authorities  in  the  pages  of  a  book  as 
in  arranging — ^let  us  say — one's  guests  at  a  dinner  table.  There  are 
some  people  whom  we  do  not  like  to  see  "cheek  by  jowl."  Yet  much 
may  be  forgiven  to  a  writer,  who,  if  she  does  find  point  in  Professor 
Fiske,  finds  it  no  less  appositely  also  in  the  unassailable  and  saintly 
Father  Baker.  By  that  preference  alone,  if  by  no  other,  might  she 
be  said  almost  to  prove  her  uncommonness.  "  Sancta  Sophia"  is  food 
only  for  the  sane. 

But  having  hinted  so  much,  not  by  way  of  dislike,  but  rather 
as  endeavoring  candidly  to  point  out  the  likeliest  grounds  of  misunder- 
standing in  the  case  of  a  book,  which,  as  Father  Tyrrell  somewhat 
drily  observes,  is  too  "helpful,"  too  "full  of  ventiu*es  and  suggestions" 
not  to  awaken  opposition,  we  should  like  to  call  attention  to  what 
is  positive  and  constructive  in  Miss  McGinley's  argument.  The  book 
is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first  part,  which  comprises  nine  chapters, 
deals  with  what  may  be  described  as  the  personal  and  religious  aspect 
of  the  author's  idea  of  love  considered  as  the  motive  force  of  the  modem 
instinct  for  altruism;  the  second  part,  which  consists  in  turn  of  six 
chapters,  touches  freshly  and  illuminatingly  upon  those  activities  of 
the  modern  spirit  that  manifest  themselves,  som^etimes  wisely,  some- 
times unwisely,  as  feminism,  educationalism  and  social  reform.  Under 
the  author's  inspiring  touch  Catholics  m^y  learn  how  the  whole  of  our 
rushing  modern  life  may  be  vivified  by  their  religion.  We  do  not  be- 
Keve  that  Miss  McGinley  meant  to  write  a  complete  treatise.    So 
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far  as  her  own  personal  intention  may  be  gathered  from  those  chapters 
in  which  she  has  ventured  to  re-handle  old  truths  in  a  new  way,  as 
for  instance  in  the  admirably  written  essays  of  the  first  part  of  the 
book  to  which  she  has  given  such  suggestive  titles,  as  "The  Perfect 
Way,''  "The  CaU  of  the  Perfect,"  and  "Souls,  not  Systems/'  we  should 
say  that  her  scope  was  to  recall  her  readers  to  a  sense  of  fimdamental 
values,  or  to  what  old  fashioned  people  would  call  first  principles. 
She  has  done  this  with  a  sureness  of  aim  and  a  courage  that  set  h^ 
apart  from  the  "great  company  of  preachers"  whose  aim  is  rather 
to  edify  in  the  modern  apostolic  sense,  than  to  compel  men  to  think. 
She  is  evidently  one  who  has  learned  to  think  for  herself  even  while 
she  strives  from  first  to  last,  and  successfully,  we  should  say,  to  think 
always  in  loyal  sympathy  with  the  Church.  To  give  an  instance  of 
what  we  mean.  Speaking  of  the  modem  tendency  among  Catholics 
to  confoimd  a  time-honored  but  hiraian  means  with  an  evangelical 
end,  she  says : 

"The  precedent  for  setting  apart  that  small  nimiber  of  souls 
who  have  chosen  the  better  way  is  based  upon  the  Gospel  teaching 
of  counsel  and  precept.  Narrowly  construed,  the  common  inter- 
pretation of  this  teaching  is  that  to  choose  to  live  by  precept  exempts 
a  soul  from  living  by  coimsel;  and  that  a  "  call "  to  live  by  the  counsels 
'  essentially  differentiates  a  soul,  both  in  the  motive  and  the  condition 
of  its  life,  from  those  who  live  by  precept  only.  This  arbitrary  classi- 
fication of  the  life  of  counsel  and  the  life  of  precept  has  created  some 
strange  misapprehensions  in  regard  to  the  essential  character  of  a 
call  to  the  perfect  life."  (pp.  26,  27). 

That  is  well  put;  and  we  believe  that  when  the  matter  comes  to 
be  treated  historically  by  some  scientific  exponent  of  latter  day  as- 
ceticism, it  will  be  found  that  the  post-Tridentine  casuists  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  gradual  change  of  heart  which  seems  to 
have  come  over  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  Western  Catholicism 
on  the  point. 

Tlie  book  is  full  of  suggestive  thoughts  and  throws  out  many  a 
hint  for  those  who  think,  instead  of  running  while  they  read;  and  we 
hope  it  will  receive  the  regardful  attention  of  those  who  are  called 
upon  to  instruct  others  unto  righteousness  whether  in  the  cloister 
or  in  the  world. 

Cornelius  Clifford. 
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Mary  in  the  Gospels :  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Dur  Blessed  Lady 
as  recorded  by  the  Evangelists — by  the  Very  Rev.  Spencer 
NoRTHcoTE,  D.  D.,  New  York.  Benziger  Brothers.  1906.  pp. 
308. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  series  of  Lectures  that  came  out  in 
1866,  in  connection  with  the  controversy  which  arose  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Dr.  Newman's  answer  to  the  Eirenicon  of  Dr.  Pusey.  A 
certain  review  of  Dr.  Newman's  letter  tried  to  escape  from  its  keen 
logic  and  unanswerable  argument  by  saying  that  he  had  wasted  his 
labor  in  dealing  with  the  patristic  difficulties  of  his  subject  while  the 
Scriptural  difficulties  yet  remained  unsolved.  The  Lecture  deals 
with  the  objection  urged  against  our  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
on  the  ground  that  nothing  is  more  certain  or  more  remarkable  in  the 
Gospel  narrative  than  the  profound  silence  and  obscurity  in  which 
her  history  is  involved.  Having  declared  that  the  real  greatness 
and  glory  of  Mary  is  contained  in  this — that  she  is  the  Mother  of  the 
Word  Incarnate,  and  that  no  apparent  silence  could  ever  obscure 
this  fact,  he  goes  on  to  show  that  the  Gospels  give  Our  Lady  a  high 
place:  the  silence  is  but  partial  and  the  obscurity  but  seeming.  We 
are  glad  that  these  Lectures  have  been  printed. 

J.  W. 


At  the  Parting  of  the  Ways.  Considerations  and  Meditations  for 
Boys.  By  Herbert  Lucas,  S.  J.  Sands  &  Co.,  London  and 
Edinburgh:    B.    Herder,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Father  Lucas  has  already  given  us,  in  his  volume  of  sermons 
entitled  In  the  Morning  of  Life  a  sample  of  what  he  can  do  in 
the  way  of  providing  religious  instruction  for  schoolboys.  The  present 
publication  follows  along  the  same  lines  as  the  former  and,  like  it, 
is  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  reUgious  teaching  suitable  to  an  au- 
dience composed  of  boys.  The  sermons  are,  for  the  most  part,  short, 
which  is  certainly  a  desideratum  in  preaching  to  young  people;  they 
abound  in  illustrations  taken  from  boy  life,  and  while  they  are  solidly 
pious,  they  avoid  anything  like  sugariness  and  mawkish  sentiment, 
which  manly  boys  are  so  quick  to  detect  and  despise.  Many  of  them, 
it  is  true,  are  such  as  could  only  be  appreciated  by  boys  of  a  more 
advanced  age,  but  such  as  could  at  all  understand  the  appeals  here 
made  to  them  could  not  fail  to  be  braced  and  strengthened  by  them 
for  the  battle  of  life.  Not  every  good  preacher  can  succeed  with 
boys;  it  needs  some  peculiar  qualifications,  and  of  these  Father  Lucas 
seems  to  have  a  not  inconsiderable  share.         S.  P.  Macpherson. 
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A  NEW  THEORY  OF  MIRACLES 

Walter  McDonald,  D.  D. 

It  is  due  to  the  author  whom  I  am  about  to  criticise  to  say  that 
"he  does  not  regard  his  theory  as  new.  Quite  the  contrary:  it  is,  in 
his  opinion,  the  only  theory  that  fits  in  with  the  oldest  and  best  apolo- 
getical  tradition,  and  if  not  explicitly  formulated  by  the  Fathers  and 
theologians,  is  implied  by  the  greatest  of  them  in  the  best  of  their 
works. 

The  author  of  this  theory,  old  or  new,  is  M.  Le  Roy,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  that  cultured  band  of  French  Catholics  whose  almost  pro- 
fessed aim  it  has  been  for  some  years  to  revolutionise  theology,  by 
wedding  it  to  the  critical  philosophy,  somewhat  as  St.  Thomas  revo- 
lutionised it  in  his  day  by  wedding  it  to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle. 
I  know  that  some  of  these  reformers — the  term  is  to  be  understood 
in  the  sense  in  which  St.  Thomas  was  a  reformer — profess  no  special 
allegiance  to  Kant;  nor  do  I  suppose  they  would  accept  any  doctrine 
merely  because  it  was  proposed  by  him  or  any  other  master.  They 
•would  be  likely  to  claim,  moreover,  that  the  critical  philosophy  is 
now  very  different  from  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. I  do  not  think,  however,  they  can  have  any  reasonable  ob- 
jection to  be  called  Kantians,  in  the  sense  that  their  philosophy  in 
the  main  is  that  of  the  critical  school,  of  which  Kant  is  the  most  not- 
able representative  if  he  was  not  even  its  originator. 

M.  Le  Roy's  theory  of  miracles  is  set  forth  in  an  Essay*  which 
:appeared  in  the  Anncdes  de  Philosophic  Chr^iienne,  for  October,  No- 
vember, and  December  of  last  year.    The  October  part  deals  with 

^''Essai  sur  la  notion  du  miracle.''  M.  Le  Roy,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  author 
•of  the  article  *'Qu'est-ce  qu'un  dogme?"  which  was  published  in  the  Quimaine  of 
^pril,  1905,  and  which  had  such  a  retentissement. 
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the  definition  of  miracle.  In  this  connection  the  author  discusses 
the  arguments  for  and  against  tlie  possibility  of  the  miraculous,  as 
the  notion  of  miracle  has  been  explained  for  some  time,  by  linbeUevers 
as  well  as  by  Christians.  In  the  second  article  (November)  he  takes 
up  the  question  of  evidence;  whether,  that  is,  even  though  it  were 
admitted  that  miracles  are  possible,  it  can  be  proved  that  such  an 
event  ever  took  place.  In  both  these  articles  he  agrees— practically — 
with  the  unbelievers;  for,  though  he  maintains  that  their  arguments 
against  miracles  are  as  much  beside  the  question,  and  therefore  worth- 
less, as  those  of  the  Christian  apologists,  he  holds  with  the  unbelievers 
that  the  arguments  of  the  apologists  are  worthless— which  most 
Cbristians  will  regard  as  the  main  point.  He  holds,  that  is,  that 
miracle  being  taken  to  be  what  it  is  usually  represented  to  be,  the 
weight  of  argument  is  against  its  possibility,  as  also  against  its  de- 
moDStrability.  This  looks  serious — from  the  Christian  point  of  view. 
Accordingly,  in  the  last  of  the  three  articles  (December)  he  ex- 
plains his  own  idea  of  miracle;  as  also  how,  according  to  this  notion, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  possibility,  antl  very  little  as  to  the- 
fact  or  the  apologetical  value,  of  the  occurrence. 

I  have  thought  it  well  to  submit  the  Essay  to  some  criticism, 
principally  because  it  is  intended  (Dec.  p.  258)  as  an  illustration  and 
proof  of  one  of  the  conclusions  formulated  by  those  apologists  who 
rely  on  the  Method  of  Immanence.  As  a  concrete  example  of  that 
method,  which  so  many  iind  elusive  and  intangible,  it  may  help  us  to 
a  clear  concept  and  just  appreciation  of  the  whole.  Unfortunately, 
that  elusiveness  which  characterises  so  much  of  the  critical  philosophy 
is  not  altogether  absent  from  M.  Le  Roy's  Essay,  so  that  one  cannot 
be  quite  sure  that  one  has  done  full  justice  to  his  arguments.  I  shall 
not  consciously  diminish  the  force  with  which  he  presents  them;  notr 
at  least,  more  than  is  made  necessary  by  the  process  of  condensation 
to  which  I  shall  have  to  submit  them.  It  is  not  always  that  an  argu- 
ment gains  in  strength  by  compression. 


Taking  the  critical  part  of  the  essay,  it  may  be  well  to  state  at 
once  that  I  stand  by  the  notion  of  miracle  current  in  the  Catholic 
schools, — that  I  am  content  to  regard  it  as  a  sensible  phenomenon 
at  once  striking  and  supernatural 

By  supernatural  I  mean;  not  due  to  NattU'c;  or,  if  you  will, 
beyond  the  reach  of  Nature's  powers.    By  Nature  I  mean  the  entire 
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universe  of  matter  with  all  its«energies;  as  well  as  all  embodied  spirits 
of  men,  which  operate  in  and  through  the  material  organs  with  which 
they  are  hypostatically  united;  but  not  those  which  have  been  dis- 
embodied. External  interference,  of  God,  good  or  bad  angels,  or 
disembodied  spirits,  I  regard  as  supernatural,  whenever  it  is  not  regular 
or  due. 

In  explanation  of  the  last  clause  I  may  say  that  I  agree  with  M. 
Le  Roy  (Oct.  p.  11)  in  regarding  all  existence,  whether  of  matter  or 
of  its  energies  or  motions,  as  the  result  of  continuous  active  divine 
interference,  known  in  theology  as  conservation.  This  continuous 
conserving  process  is  regular,  in  the  sense  that  it  takes  place  along 
definite  lines,  which  it  is  the  object  of  natural  science  to  discover, 
and  which,  when  discovered,  are  known  as  laws.  The  laws  of  Motion 
are  an  illustration.  Should  God  depart  from  these  lines,  interfering^ 
as  it  were,  from  outside  with  the  regular  plan  on  which  He  has  been 
working;  or  allowing  an  angel,  good  or  bad,  so  to  interfere;  such  an 
outside  irregular  interference  I  should  consider  undue  or  supernatural— 
a  violation  of  or  departure  from  some  regular  course  of  material  opera- 
tion. Should  this  take  place  in  circumstances  wherein  it  is  seen  at 
once  to  be  irregular,  it  would  be  deemed  strange,  and  the  strange 
phenomenon  would  cause  siuprise  and  be  called  miraculous.  The 
external  agent,  whose  ordinary  conserving  action  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  philosophically  deduced,  would  stand  revealed,  as  it  were,  in  a 
flash,   by  this  irregular  interference.' 

Or  you  may  abstract  altogether  from  divine  conservation  and 
regard  the  material  universe  with  its  energies  as  continuing  to  exist^ 
of  its  very  nature  and  without  external  help.  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
undeniable  that  all  motions  of  matter  take  place  along  certain  lines, 
conformably  to  certain  laws,  as  we  call  them,  which  are  reducible 
ultimately  to  the  Laws  of  Motion.  Should  any  agent  external  to  this 
material  system  interfere  to  change  the  quantity  either  of  its  matter 
or  of  its  energy,  or  even  the  direction  of  its  resulting  motions,  such* 
interference  would  be  irregular,  undue,  supernatural.  If  sudden  and 
striking,  it  would  be  miraculous. 

All  this,  M.  Le  Roy  objects,  is  based  on  Cartesian  science — physics 
and  metaphysics — now  exploded.  Your  notion  of  miracle  implies 
law,  in  the  sense  of  necessity  really  found  as  such  in  things  themselves ;. 
whereby  you  imply  that  one  must  conceive  miracle  as  a  kind  of  crea- 
tion ex  nihilOf  intervening  in  the  very  midst  of  the  series  of  phenomena. 
How  can  I  conceive  anything  so  contradictory?    Is  not  the  realitjr 
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of  a  phenomenon  defined  b}'  its  insertion  in  a  series;  that  is,  by  the 
relations  which  it  bears  to  the  series  as  a  whole,— rciations  which  must 
be-  abolished  to  make  way  for  your  insertion?  The  most  recent  science 
knows  of  no  such  necessity  as  you  postulate  by  your  laws— of  Motion 
and  of  Conservation;  it  knows  not  your  tleterminism,  except,  perhaps, 
as  something  pliable,  as  a  form  officially  imposed  upon  at  least  as 
much  as  found  in  Nature,  which  lends  itself  to  the  impression  but 
docs  not  bear  the  form  ontologically  actualised  in  its  bosom.  De- 
terminism, or  necessity,  or  law,  is  now  perceived  to  be  nothing — or 
at  least  not  quite — external ;  it  is  at  least  in  part  mental,  the  result  of 
compromise  or  collaboration  between  the  mind  and  its  object  (Oct.  pp. 
S-10). 

Should  the  reader  find  this  vague  or  elusive,  let  him  not  blame 
nie  altogether,  who  have  done  my  very  best  to  get  out  of  M.  Le  Roy's 
utterance  what  sense  I  can;  translating  literally  wherever  possible, 
which  is  not  very  often.  If  the  argument  does  not  appeal  to  you, 
it  will  bo  said  that  perhaps  the  reason  is  that  you  have  not  been  educated 
to  appreciate  the  style  and  method  of  the  critical  school  of  philosophy. 

Do  we,  then,  know  of  law  or  necessity  as  found  in  things  themselves 
and  not  r^ulting  from  some  form  of  mental  compromise  on  our  part? 
Are  the  Laws  of  Oonserv'ation  and  of  Motion  something  which  we 
have  imposed  on  Nature,  not  deri\'ed  from  her?  May  it  be  that  other 
mind?^,  constituted  ditTcrcntly  or  less  disposed  1o  coniproiniso,  sl-c 
things  in  another  light;  that  for  them  «i^tter  is  not  inert,  or  tends  to 
move  in  a  curve,  or  begins  and  ceases  to  exist  and  energise  at  its  own 
sweet  will  and  independently  of  what  we  are  wont  to  conceive  as  the 
influence  of  external  agents?  Is  it  true  not  only  that  things  real  are 
related  to  the  whole  universe,  but  that  their  reality  consists  in 
this  relation,  not  in  something  which  is  related?  Even  so,  is  it 
inconceivable  that  the  relations  should  be  changed,  under  the  in- 
fluence, say,  of  an  external  agent  such  as  God?  Is  it  inconceivable 
that  He  should  so  act  from  outside  on  the  series  or  system  as  to  change, 
let  us  say,  the  direction  of  its  motions — a  thing  which  any  agent  can 
do  to  any  system  outside  of  which  it  is  placed  and  which  its  energies 
can  reach? 

As  long  as  science  is  what  it  is,  a  study  of  law;  nay,  as  long  as 
there  is  any  science  worthy  of  the  name — knowledge  of  Nature,  de- 
rived from  study  of  its  operations  and  not  a  mere  projection  of  sub- 
jectivity dignified  with  the  name  of  compromise  between  mind  and 
cbject^we  nmst  hold  to  law,  necessity,  objectively  existing;  given 
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or  found  in  things,  not  imposed  on  them  by  our  mental  efforts.  So 
long  will  sensible  men  not  be  disturbed  by  this  first  Ime  of  argument- 
of  the  critical  school. 

II 

The  supernatural  is  beyond  the  power  of  Nature,  however  you 
conceive  that  power  to  operate.  Suppose  Nature  to  act  of  itself 
and  not  merely  as  an  instrument  in  God's  hands,  then  a  miracle  is 
something  which  it  cannot  do  imless  it  has  been  moved  by  God  or 
some  other  agent  acting  from  without.  Should  nature,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  of  itself  merely  passive;  that  is,  capable  of  acting,  as  of  exist- 
ing, only  as  long  as  it  is  moved  by  God  to  act ;  then  miracle  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  motion  that  He  is  bound  to  give  it;  of  any  motion^ 
that  is,  which  He  arranged  to  give  it  when  He  formed  the  plan, — if 
we  may  say  so — on  which  it  should  exist  and  move.  Such  is  my  theory 
of  the  supernatural. 

To  this  M.  Le  Roy  objects: — How  can  we  know  what  does  or 
does  not  exceed  the  powers  of  Nature?  Who  has  knowledge  so  ex- 
haustive? Every  day  brings  new  discoveries  of  things  done  by 
Nature  which  no  one  had  dreamed  it  could  do.  Think  of  the  marvels 
of  radio-activity;  of  recent  advances  in  biology,  in  the  pathology  of 
the  nervous  system,  in  the  psychology  of  the  unconscious.  What 
man  of  science  would  now  be  so  rash  as  to  set  limits  to  the  energies  of 
simple  inorganic  matter?  In  what  must  now  be  called  old  times  men 
who  deemed  themselves  philosophers  spoke,  in  their  jargon,  of  "na- 
tures," which  they  fancied  they  could  define,  circumscribing  once 
for  all  their  powers  of  action  and  development.  The  lesson  of  Evo- 
lution has  been  learned;  no  man  of  science  ever  now  sets  limits  beyond 
which  phenomena  may  not  go.  We  find  no  difficulty  in  supposing 
life  to  have  originated  from  inorganic  matter, — ^that  it  may,  perhaps,. 
have  been  latent  in  matter  from  the  beginning,  matter  being  of  its 
very  essence  relative  to  mind ;  so  that  Bartimeus  may  have  been  made 
to  see  and  even  La7arus  restored  to  Jife,  not  by  any  external  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  God,  but  by  ''psychic  tension"  and  ''exaltation 
of  faith"  on  the  part  of  the  crowd  or  the  Son  of  David  (Oct.  pp.  12-14). 

All  this  is  not  new,  nor  was  it  left  to  the  critical  school  to  dis- 
cover. If  it  should  be  deemed  worth  while  to  criticise,  in  turn,  what 
has  been  criticised  so  often,  one  would  like  to  ask  whether  men  of 
science  have  really  come  to  believe  that  there  are  no  bounds  set  ta 
any  of  the  capacities  of  matter;  whether,  for  instance,  they  think 
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It  possible  for  a  body  to  get  into  motion  without  being  moved  from 
Trithout,  or  to  move  out  of  the  straight  line  except  when  attracted  or 
pushed,  or  to  cease  to  move  without  communicating  its  motion.  Can 
:gravitation  fail  to  operate  or  magnets  to  attract?  Can  a  great  but 
remote  star  exercise  as  much  influence  on  the  tides  as  docs  the  little 
moon?  Can  chemical  and  physical  agents  retain  their  structure  but 
■cease  to  operate  as  they  have  been  wont  to  do?  What  a  humbug  it 
.all  is,  thia  talk  of  setting  no  limits  to  the  capacity  of  Nature.  What 
is  science  but  knowledge  of  the  limits  that  have  been  set? 

As  for  radio-activity,  that  was  bound  to  come  up  in  any  modem 
-discussion  on  miracles;  it  is  too  recent  a  discovery  not  to  be  used  as  a 
bogey  to  scare  those  who  have  begun  to  lose  faith  in  the  Schoolmen. 
As  if  they — the  Schoolmen — had  not  some  form  of  emission  theory, 
to  which,  it  would  seem,  we  are  now  returning,  in  part,  under  pressure 
■of  this  new  radio-activity.  I  cannot  see  what  reason  there  is  to  be 
disturbed. 

These  recent  discoveries  have  made  us  abnost  sure  of  what  was 
long  suspected — ^tbat  immense  forces  are  at  work  around  us,  possibty 
in  the  luminiferous  ether;  that  these  forces  can  be  harnessed  to  gnuned 
matter,  such  as  molecules,  atoms,  and  ions;  that  coal  and  gimpowd^ 
acquire  their  heating  and  exploding  force  from  that  great  store  of 
energy;  and  that  in  a  6ve-pound-note  there  may  be  ions  eaougfa  to  catch 
asmuchof  the  ether-poweras  would  propel  the  Dreadnought.  Only 
the  ions  in  your  five-pound-note  must  be  properly  set — wherein  is 
the  difficulty.  Were  I  sworn  on  a  jury  to  try  one  who  is  accused  of 
stealing  such  a  piece  of  paper,  should  I  hesitate  to  return  a  verdict  of 
"Guilty"  merely  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  note,  possibly, 
that  ran  away  with  the  accused?  I  know  enough  of  the  nature  of 
notes  and  men  to  be  sure  that  such  was  not  the  case.  Not  that  under 
.another  set  the  note  could  not  gather  sufEcient  energy  to  move  the 
man;  as  coal,  which  has  lain  long  inert  in  the  mine,  may  come  to  move 
leviathans;  but  that,  to  do  this,  coal  and  note  must  change  their 
structure;  which  unfortunately  for  our  thief,  the  note  may  be  shown 
not  to  have  done.  I  believe  that  sheets  of  paper,  while  they  remwn 
paper,  cannot  run  away  with  men;  that  gunpowder,  while  it  ret^ns 
its  structure,  cannot  speed  a  bullet;  that  we  know  enough  of  "na- 
tures" to  justify  us  in  saying  this,  as  also  in  saying  that  the  paper  or 
the  powder  has  not  actually  ceased  to  be  what  it  was;  that  this  is  the 
faith  of  all  true  men  of  science,  I  am  not  going  to  ^ve  up  this  old 
-science  for  any  new  theory,  that  the  law  of  inertia,  to  which  I  concdve 
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coal  and  paper  subject,  is  imposed  on  these  objects  rather  than  given 
or  found  in  them ;  that  paper  and  coal  are  merely  relative  to  my  own 
mind,  and  therefore  subject  to  its  domination  whenever  it  may  rise 
to  a  condition  of  psychic  tension  or  exalted  faith. 

Ill 

I  conceive  miracle  as  an  interruption  of  the  regular  course  in 
which  the  material  universe  moves  or  is  made  to  move, — a  change  of 
direction,  if  not  an  increase  or  diminution,  of  its  energies.  And  I 
ask  why  may  not  such  a  change  take  place,  God  Tyilling,  whether  the 
material  system  be  conceived  to  move  of  itself  or  only  as  it  is  moved 
by  God. 

M.  Le  Roy  (Oct.  p.  21)  smiles  at  the  ''anthropomorphisme  si 
naif"  that  would  make  God  interfere  in  this  way,  and  reminds  us  of 
Auguste  Comte  and  his  age  theological, — a  bogey  of  which  we  formed . 
our   own   notions   long  ago. 

There  is  more,  however;  perhaps  miracle  is  a  contradiction:  a. 
question  which  can  be  resolved  only  by  experience,  not  by  dialectic. 
And  there  can  possibly  be  no  experience  of  a  miracle;  for  has  not  the 
latest  development  of  the  critical  philosophy  shown  that  no  experience 
is  possible  without  an  a  priori  theory  to  direct  and  unify  it — to  set 
it  in  its  proper  place  in  relation  to  other  experiences?  Facts  are 
without  meaning  and  do  not  exist  until  they  have  been  set  into  a 
system;  phenomena  are  linked  together,  correlated,  conditioning  one 
another;  they  constitute  an  organic  whole,  whose  parts  are  comple- 
mentary and  determined  one  by  another;  otherwise  they  are  not 
given.  Whereas  miracle,  as  you  represent  it,  is  absolute,  not  relative; 
it  is  self-determined,  independent  of  other  facts,  which  are  juxtaposed 
but  not  linked  to  it.  It  is  not  any  mere  focus  or  centre  of  intersection 
of  relations,  but  a  pre-existent  nucleus  to  which  these  relations  come 
and  by  which  they  are  borne, — a  thing-in-itself  juxtaposed  to  other 
things-in-themselves;  something  inconceivable — to  any  one  versed 
in  the  critical  philosophy  (pp.  21-24,  28). 

Lest  we  should  miss  the  point,  two  Notes  are  added  (p.  23): — 

(1)  ^'Do  not  forget  that  thought  is  immanent  to  facts,  the  most  ob- 
jective of  which  are  not  things  radically  heterogeneous  to  thought." 

(2)  "A  fact  gradually  disengaged  from  all  its  relations  vanishes, 
dissolves  pari  passu  with  the  relations,  and  at  the  end  there  is  nothing: 
as  must  be  if  we  are  not  to  regard  separateness  (morcelage)  as^'an 
absolute  truth." 
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AH  of  which,  I  humbly  submit,  may  be  deemed  sufficient  to  justify 
me  in  classing  M.  Le  Roy  among  the  followers  of  Kant.' 

One  does  not  know  where  to  take  this  jumble.  OF  course  it  is 
true  that  every  fact,  of  its  nature,  has  relations — to  causes,  effects, 
■surroundings;  every  fact,  that  is,  with  one  exception,  the  Absolute, 
which,  though  now  related,  as  first  cause,  to  all  other  facts,  need  not 
have  been  so  related  to  anything,  but  might  liave  stood  completely — 
absolutely — alone.  Every  other  fact  is  related  of  necessity;  a  centre 
of  relations,  which  radiate  from  it  in  all  directions,  round  about  in 
ispace,  back  and  forward  in  time.  How,  though,  does  it  appean  that 
it  ia  compoaed  of  thoee  relations — a  mere  focus  of  them  or  centre  of 
intersection;  bo  that  if  they  were  to  disappear  it  would  dissolve  pari 
passu.  May  not  one  abstract  from  the  relations  and  regard  the  fact 
absolutely  as  a  fact?  Not,  of  coiuw,  if  the  most  objective  fact  is 
not  something  radically  heterogeneous  to — does  not  di£fer  in  kind 
from — one's  thought  of  it;  but  is  that  what  you  mean  by  history  with 
its  new  scientific  methods;  or  by  the  study  of  Nature  with  its  object- 
lessons,  handling,  and  the  rest? 

That,  however,  is  psychology,  a  science  which  has  been  darkened 
■fay  verbiage  and  speculation.  But  even  though  facts  were  mere 
•centres  of  intersection  of  relations,  what  is  there  to  show  that  such  a 
centre  may  not  be  miraculous?  Had  not  the  wine  made  from  water 
its  cause,  as  also  its  effect;  a  definite  position  in  time  and  space;  and 
^0  on?  It  was  not,  indeed,  caused  like  other  wine;  the  set  of  the 
molecules  of  which  it  was  composed  was  not  the  term  or  result  of 
material  energies  acting  regularly  till  then;  there  was  an  outside 
or  at  least  an  irregular — extraordinary — interference  on  God's  part; 
but  is  not  He  also  a  possible  term  of  relations?  And  why  may  not 
the  miracle  be  deemed  a  fact  as  being  in  relation  to  Him? 

Anthropomorphism!  you  cry;  to  which  the  believer  in  miracle 
may  respond  with  a  smile. 

IV 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Antiales  M.  Le  Roy  discusses 
the  question  of  evidence  and  demonstrability;  with  regard  to  which, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  I  am  somewhat  more  in  agreement  with  him. 

Take,  first,  some  miraculous  event  of  the  past,  as  to  which  we 
must  depend  on  the  witness  of  others;  how  difficult  it  is  to  feel  rea- 
sonably sure  that  they  may  not  have  been  victims  of  prejudice.     Even 

'Further  evidence  to  the  game  effect  will  be  mibniitt«d  l&ter  on  (Sect.  vi). 
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contemporary  witnesses  are  so  unreliable;  they  may  have  seen  the- 
phenomenon,  but  what  is  it  to  see?  To  construct  a  theory:  every 
observer  constructs  his  own  theory.  And  then  their  story:  it  is 
impossible,  practically,  to  narrate  the  simplest  occurrence  without 
falling  into  explanations;  so  that  your  narrative  takes  and  must  take 
a  tinge  from  your  psychology.  Hence  the  necessity,  on  the  historian's 
part,  of  appreciating  duly  the  mentality  of  the  age — ^the  sentiments, 
passions,  desires,  beliefs,  of  the  spectators;  of  making  allowance  for 
contagious  auto-suggestion  and  those  involuntary  impulses  to  which 
crowds  are  subject.  Moreover,  there  is  in  the  collective  memory  so 
much  gradual  transformation  and  tendency  to  run  into  legend  and 
myth. 

No  doubt,  all  this  notwithstanding,  history  is  reliable,  to,  some^ 
extent;  but  how  far?  At  most  it  can  establish  probability;  or  if  it 
ever  produces  certainty,  this  is  altogether  of  a  low  grade,  the  inter- 
section merely  of  a  number  of  convergent  probabilities,  a  centre  of 
attraction  where  conjectures  meet,  explain,  and  support  one  another .^ 
In  ancient  history,  and  above  all  in  that  of  the  Bible,  it  is  those  links^ 
interrelations,  this  adjustability  to  beliefs  and  prejudice,  that  weigh 
with  us;  hence  pious  Christians  will  believe  almost  anything  of  Christ 
or  St.  Peter,  but  nothing  of  Mahomet  or  Buddha;  will  not  deem  it 
worth  while  to  pay  even  a  little  attention  to  the  evidence  of  miracles 
said  to  have  been  performed  by  men  like  them.  But  whereas  the 
ordinary  events  of  profane  history,  such  as  deaths  and  battles,  fit  in 
with  our  expectations  and  so  may  be  taken  as  probable;  miracles,  of 
their  nature,  are  abnormal,  unlikely,  to  be  received  with  suspicion 
and  prudent  delay  of  assent.  May  there  not  be  another  explanation?* 
And  is  it  not  common  prudence  to  stand  in  all  such  cases  by  the  ordin- 
ary law;  imless,  indeed,  you  can  show  that  the  miracle  is  not  abnormal,. 
— ^that,  perhaps,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  spiritual,  re- 
ligious, and  therefore  superior  agents?    So  far  M.  Le  Roy  (pp.  167-170). 

I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  mere  terms;  whether,, 
for  instance,  it  is  probability,  not  certainty,  that  we  reach  by  meana 
of  the  testimony  of  others.  Judges  in  our  criminal  courts  are  wont,. 
in  their  charges  to  juries,  to  instruct  them  to  return  a  verdict  of  "  Guil- 
ty" only  when  they  are  certain  of  the  guilt;  whereby  it  is  implied 
that  certainty  is  attainable  on  historical  evidence.  The  same,  I 
fancy,  applies  all  round,  in  commerce  and  social  relations  of  every 
kind.     It  is  in  that  way  I  suppose  it  possible  to  be  certain  of  a  miracle; 
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-should  any  one  prefer  to  call  it  probability,  let  liim  do  so,  provided 
only  he  retain  the  thing— the  unwavering  assent. 

Moreover,  it  is  no  part  of  my  contention  that  historical  events 
are  not  believed  more  reasonably  if  they  fit  in  with  Burroundmga — 

.  antecedents  and  consequents— and  in  proportion  to  the  ease  with  which 
they  do  so;  or  that  the  evidence  for  miracles  is  equally  credible  no 
matter  how,  when,  or  by  whom  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  per- 
formed.    I  liavc  no  tlifficulty  in  believing  on  the  single  testimony 

■of  a  friend,  who  says  he  saw  it  in  the  newspaper,  that  ten  persons 
were  killed  last  night  in  a  nulway  accident  somewrtiere;  whereas  if 
I  were  told  that  ten  hons  or  kangarooe  were  shot  in  a  battue  at  Galway, 
very  strong  suspicion  would  be  at  once  awakened.    I  do  not  think 

iit  worth  while  to  look  up  the  evidence  for  the  miracles  ascribed  to 
Mahomet  or  Buddha,  because  the  acts  as  well  as  the  antecedents  and 

■  consequents  of  these  men  make  it  so  improbable  that  they  ever  wrought 
miracles,  as  to  justify,  in  my  opinion,  a  demand  for  much  greater 

■  evidence  than  any  one  pretends  to  supply.  Of  th«r  very  nature 
mu-acies  are  abnormal,  irregular,  objects  of  suspicion;  unless,  perhaps, 
the  whole  series  of  phenomena  mto  which  they  are  set  should  itself 
prove  abnormal,  wonderful,  suck  as  nought  else  but  muitclea  may 
explain  or  befit.  That  is  why  I  am  wont  to  attach  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  extraordinary  development  of  religion  among  the 

.  Jewish  people  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  the  prophecies  that  fore- 
told the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  His  character,  and  the  extent  and 
quality  of  His  kingdom;  to  the  character  of  Christ,  the  works  that 
are  ascribed  to  Him,  and  the  nature  of  His  Gospel;  to  the  sort  of 
men  whom  He  chose  His  apostles  and  their  effect  on  the  world  down 
to  the  present  day.  Miracles  are  abnormal,  but  may  they  not  also 
be  con-natural, — normal,  that  is,  to  a  series  of  events  which  are  all 
abnormal?  May  they  not  fit  into  such  a  series;  not,  perhaps,  as  de- 
manded, but  as  becoming;  as  explaining  in  what  seems  the  most 
natural  way  what  is  otherwise  almost  if  not  quite  inexplicable? 

M.  Le  Roy  should  be  the  last  to  object  to  this  way  of  appreciating 
evidence,  seeing  that  he  himself  lays  so  much  emphasis  on  the  teaching 
of  the  critical  school,  that  facts  are  given  and  have  meaning  according 
as  they  fit  into,  supplement,  and  support  one  another.  To  him  also 
miracles  are  not  so  very  abnormal;  how  he  makes  this  out  we  shall 

.  see  as  we  proceed.  I  will  merely  add  here  that  I  quite  agree  with 
him  as  to  the  possibility  of  auto-suggestion  and  other  forms  of  nervous 

, influence,  the  impulses  to  which  crowds  are  subject,  and  the  tendency 
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of  primitive  history  to  run  into  legend  and  myth.  In  deaUng  with 
supernatural  phenomena  aDeged  in  support  of,  or  at  least  found  in 
<;onnection  with,  Mahometanism,  Buddhism,  and  other  forms  of  re- 
ligion, all  theologians  throw  out  similar  suggestions.  If  they  refuse 
to  allow  the  miracles  of  Christ  to  be  explained  away  similarly,  it  is 
not,  I  fancy,  from  lack  of  consistency,  but  because  they  are  influenced, 
<5onsciously  or  subconsciously,  by  the  principles  of  criticism  so  ably 
set  forth  by  M.  Le  Roy;  that  the  value  of  evidence  for  facts  depends 
so  much  upon  the  setting — ^the  intersection — of  relations.  It  is  the 
principle  on  which  advocates  are  wont  to  proceed  when  they  make 
out  motives  for  a  crime,  or  the  reverse;  thus  setting  the  fact  into,  or 
out  of,  relation  with  the  antecedent  and  subsequent  acts  of  the  ac- 
cused. That  the  principle  is  valuable  is  no  reason  for  pushing  it  to 
•extremes. 

V 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  second  article  (Nov.  pp.  173-191),  M. 
Le  Roy  goes  over  practically  the  old  aground,  quoting  and  pressing 
"home  the  arguments  of  M.  Anatole  France,  which,  as  they  have  been 
already  given  in  substance,  need  not  be  repeated.  The  only  new 
:SUggestion  is  that,  perhaps,  miracle  is  the  natural,  though  not  the 
ordinary,  efffect  of  spirit  on  matter.  This  is  worked  out  in  accordance 
with  the  philosophy  of  M.  Bergson— of  which  more  anon;  it  is  a  pro- 
test against  the  domination  in  science  of  what  M.  Le  Roy  calls  mechan- 
ism or  determinism. 

Since  the  time  of  Newton  and  Descartes,  he  argues,  theologians 
And  men  of  science  aUke  have  been  slaves  of  definitions.  They  define 
matter  as  something  that  has  weight,  and  are  thereby  forced  to  the 
belief  that  every  body  is  of  necessity  subject  to  gravity;  whereas 
the  laws  of  gravitation  are  at  best  but  general  formulae,  not  absolute 
necessities  whether  of  thought  or  of  objective  reality.  "M.  Bergson 
lias  told  us  of  certain  spontaneous  symbols,  of  utilitarian  origin,  which 
misrepresent  the  real,  but  with  which,  for  all  that,  it  would  be  wrong 
for  us  to  dispense,  save  in  the  exceptional  case  in  which  we  speculate 
on  the  inmost  nature  of  action,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  theory  of  liberty." 
Perhaps  miracle  is  something  analogous.  Free-will  is  irreconcilable 
i¥ith  the  symbols  or  formulae  in  which  what  we  call  general  laws  are 
■expressed;  yet  free-will  is  a  fact.  Similarly,  perhaps  miracle  would 
present  no  diflBculty  if  it  were  acknowledged  that  Nature  is  not  an 
Absolute  mechanism  which  does  not  admit  of  exceptions. 
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By  considerations  such  as  these  M.  Le  Roy  satisfies  himself  of  the- 
futility  of  the  method  whereby  theologians  have  been  wont  to  prove 
by  miracles  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  I  note,  howeverr 
that  he  supposes  throughout  that  the  method  of  apologetics  in  vogue 
pretends  to  supply  what  he  calk  scientific  proof;  by  which  he  means 
absolute  evidence  (p.  ISS),  proof  irrefragable  (p.  189),  such  as  com- 
pels assent,  engendering  faith  m  opere  operato  (p.  237)  and  leaving 
no  room  for  liberty  in  the  process  (p.  187).  As  against  this,  what  he 
would  have  us  seek  is  "moral  certainty,  an  essential  requirement  of 
which  is  moral  Uberty"  (pp.  182,  255);  thereby  implying — what, 
indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  formal  terms — 
that  it  is  not  moral  but  some  form  of  compulsory  certainty  that  is 
sought  by  theologians  ordinarily.  They  do  not,  of  course,  avow  this 
purpose  in  so  many  words,  but  they  entertain  it  all  the  same  (p.  187). 

This  very  grave  accasation  is  not  supported  by  a  tittle  of  evidence 
other  than  the  assumption  that  scientific  proof  leaves  no  room  for 
freedom.  As  if  the  authenticity  of  texts  and  the  credibility  of  wit- 
nesses WCTe  questions  for  science  alone;  and  as  it  laboratory  e^>eri- 
ment  and  even  mathematical  speculation  were  not  prolific  of  rash 
conclusions.  If  M.  Le  Roy  would  think  out  how  a  conclusion  may 
be  rash,  yet  leave  no  room  for  liberty,  perhaps  he  would  have  more 
respect  tor  the  method  of  apologetics  which  he  condemns. 

As  to  this  aspect  of  the  question, — which  might  be  said  to  be 
fundamental  if  M.  Le  Roy  had  not,  as  we  shall  see,  gone  still  deeper, — 
we  cannot  be  content  with  mere  assertion  or  declamation,  from  him 
or  any  one  else.  Let  U3  see  the  proofs.  Why  may  one  not  be  justified 
in  regarding  a  miraculous  interference  as  warrant  for  the  truth  of  a 
certain  doctrine?  Why,  I  say,  may  not  this  be  regarded  as  proved, 
not  to  demonstration  so  as  to  compel  assent,  but  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  prudent  man;  so  that  the  prudent  will  accept  it,  the  imprudent 
reject  it,  both  being  capable  of  either  accepting  or  rejecting?  Is 
not  freedom  in  this  sense  characteristic  of  prudence  as  distinguished 
from  science?  Do  jurymen,  for  instance,  never  return  a  verdict  o( 
"Guilty"  unless  when  they  are  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  evidence? 
This  docs  not  imply,  as  M.  Le  Roy  supposes  (p.  187),  that  the  evidence 
for  a  miracle  cannot  be  rejected  except  in  bad  faith.  It  cannot  be 
rejected  without  imprudence  whenever  it  is  sufficient  to  make  accep- 
tance prudent— for  the  man  who  rejects  it;  where  this  is  not  so,  it 
may  well  be  deemed  a  duty  not  to  accept. 
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M.  Le  Roy  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  insists  that  it  is  only  moral 
certainty  that  can  be  generated  by  evidence  such  as  that  for  miracles; 
but  his  idea  of  moral  certainty,  I  fear,  is  not  the  same  as  mine.  By 
moral  certainty  I  understand  that  which  justifies  assent  in  practical 
matters,  as  when  a  juryman  is  called  upon  to  return  a  verdict  of  "  Guil- 
ty," To  Mr,  Le  Roy,  I  fancy,  it  means  certainty  acquired  by  what 
he  calls  (p.  234)  moral  proofs;  which,  as  he  gives  us  to  understand, 
are  those  only  which  appeal  to  the  will  or  the  heart: — "Aucune  con- 
dition morale  ne  serait  requise,  aucune  bonne  volont*!  L'action 
divine  serait  \k  sous  notre  main  comme  une  chose,  Ce  ne  serait  plus' 
Dieu  sensible  au  cceur,  mais  Dieu  sensible  aux  appareils  de  labora- 
toirel.-.fUn  miracle]  est  un  fait  religieux.  II  doit  done  supposer 
des  conditions  religieuses  pour  se  produire  et  pour  dtre  per^u.  En 
d'autres  termes  il  n'y  a  de  miracle  que  par  et  pour  la  foi,  sinon  la  foi 
entifire,  au  moins  iine  foi  naissante"  (pp.  182-3).  1  am  rationalist 
enough  to  deny  the  right  of  any  man  to  assent,  on  mere  heart  or  will 
motives,  to  any  proposition  which  he  does  not  see  to  be  prudently 
credible  at  least. 

Here  again,  perhaps,  it  may  be  to  some  extent  a  question  of 
terms;  verypossibly  M.  Le  Roy  thinks  he  sees  with  his  heart  or  will. 
My  terminology  is  different;  and  I  suspect  it  is  a  question  of  more 
than  terminology.  In  the  spiritual  matters  with  which  faith  deals, 
what  we  see  by  I  call  reason  or  intellect;  with  the  heart  or  will  we  can 
but  love  the  good  which  we  see. 

VI 

Having  exhausted  criticism  in  his  first  two  articles,  in  the  third 
(December)  M.  Le  Roy  essays  the  work  of  construction.  He  believes 
not  only  in  the  possibility  but  in  the  actuality  and  in  the  apologetic 
value  of  miracles;  though  his  notions  on  these  matters  are  not  those 
of  modem  theology,  to  say  the  least. 

Distinguishing  between  matter  and  form  in  the  miraculous,  he 
defines  the  matter  as  a  sense  phenomenon  which  both  astonishes 
by  its  unusual  character  and  may  not  be  repeated  at  will.  It  is  not 
in  any  strict  sense  a  violation  of  law,  for  in  reahty  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  law  of  Nature;  it  is  a  breach  of  custom  merely,  and, 
such,  may  not  become  an  art  or  be  repeated  at  will. 

How  is  the  breach  of  custom  effected?    By  the  action  on  mi 
of  spirit  raised  to  an  unusually  high  degree  of  psychic  tension  (p 


such 
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For  matter  exists  only  in  relation  to  spirit.  Not  that  it  is  a  mental 
delusion;  it  is  a  product  of  spirit,  whicli  turns  on  its  producer,  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  customs  and  mechanical  arrangements  which  we  call 
lawB  of  Nature.  Under  a  certain  aspect  matter  may  even  be  regarded 
as  interspiritual, — a  group,  that  is,  of  hereditary  or  traditional  cus- 
toms and  dead  weight  of  the  past  pressing  on  the  race.  In  certain 
states  of  exaltation  the  spirit  bursts  its  bonds,  resuming  its  self-con- 
trol as  also  its  power  over  matter,  which,  while  the  exaltation  lasts, 
may  be  and  is  fashioned  by  the  spirit  as  it  wills.  This  exercise  of 
control  over  matter  is  not  so  much  a  breach  of  law  as  the  original 
birth-right  of  the  spirit;  so  that  it  is  not  the  resumption  of  the  right 
but  its  limitation — in  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  spirit — ^that  needs 
to  be  explained.  Nor  is  it  by  miracles  only  that  spirits  manifest  this 
native  control  over  matter,  but  also  by  strokes  of  genius,  subcon- 
scious activity,  and  the  phenomena  that  are  wont  to  accompany 
what  we  call  abnormal  states,  .^mong  these  the  miraculous  is  con- 
spicuous only  by  its  eminence  (pp.  238-242,  245). 

All  this  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  take  from  the  value  of  miracle 
as  proof  of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine;  for  if  power  over  matter  is  the 
natural  or  native  endowment  of  spirit,  the  restoration  of  sight  or  even 
the  raising  of  the  dead  must  be  r^arded  as  a  purely  natural  phenom- 
enon— natural,  that  is,  to  spirits  that  have  been  raised  to  this  high 
degree  of  tension. 

The  reply  of  M.  Le  Roy,  if  I  understand  him  rightly — for  his 
language  in  this  connection  is  somewhat  more  nebulous  than  usual — 
is,  that  the  proof  lies  not  in  the  miracle  so  much  as  in  the  faith  by 
which  it  is  invariably  accompanied  and  conditioned;  faith  being  al- 
ways supernatural  and  requiring  the  co-operation  of  divine  grace. 

This  reply  might  be  deemed  satisfactory  if  only  we  had  means 
of  discerning  the  true  miracle,  accompanied  and  conditioned  by  super- 
natural faith,  from  the  mere  stroke  of  genius  or  the  marvel,  which, 
perhaps,  may  result  from  superstition.  For  it  is  not  true  faith  alone, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  raises  spirit  to  that  state  of  tension  in  which 
it  resumes  its  native  control  over  matter.  We  are  assured,  moreover 
(p.  249),  that  the  control  may  result  from  faith  of  any  kind,  even  illusory, 
provided  only  it  reaches  a  certain  pitch  of  intensity.  Of  course  it  is  open 
to  you  to  say,  as  M.  Le  Roy  does,  on  reflection  (Ibid.  Note  2),  that  no 
faith  that  rises  to  the  requisite  pitch  of  intensity  can  be  quite  illusorj'; 
that  all  religions  are  true  under  one  aspect  or  another.  The  obviou* 
reply  is:  seeing  that  the  power  of  a  spirit  over  matter  is  restored 
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whenever  and  however  the  spmt  comes  to  act  with  special  intensity, 
how  am  I  to  know  that  it  is  in  pursuit  of  truth  alone  that  the  requisite 
degree  of  intensity  can  be  reached?  Is  not  religious  history  full  of 
intense  pursuit  of  illusions? 

M.  Le  Roy  suggests,  finally  (p.  254),  that  it  is  open  to  us  to  fall 
back  on  tests  similar  to  those  employed  by  the  Church  in  the  canoni- 
sation of  saints:  the  moral  results  and  the  circumstances  of  the  miracle; 
how  it  fits  in  with  the  religious  system  of  which  we  may  be  already 
convinced.  For  all  men  are  plimged  from  birth  into  a  current  of 
revelation  and  grace,  which  each  may  follow  or  resist,  but  which  no 
one  ever  initiated.  Each,  accordingly,  has  his  own  religious  tradition, 
whereby  he  imconsciously  tests  any  event  that  may  claim  to  be  mir- 
aculous; that  being  adjudged  the  truest  miracle  which  adapts  itself 
to  the  tradition  which  is  most  durable  and  most  conducive  to  re- 
ligious progress.  And  considering  the  wonderful  development  of  the 
religion  first  practised  in  Judea,  with  its  incomparable  effect  on  morals, 
its  riches,  vital  force,  spiritual  eflScacy,  ever-growing  purity  and  benefi- 
cence, who  can  doubt  that  the  faith  from  which  it  sprung  is  the  truest 
and  best — ^the  freest  from  illusion  because  most  adapted  to  the  in- 
most needs  or  nature  of  man;  and  that  the  control  over  matter  with 
which  it  endowed  and  still  endows  his  spirit,  is  not  merely  marvelous 
but  supernatural  and  truly  divine?     (p.  256). 

The  gist  of  which  is,  as  M.  Le  Roy  confesses  (pp.  257-8),  that  it  is 
not  doctrine  which  is  proved  by  miracle  so  much  as  it  is  miracle  that 
is  proved  by  doctrine;  which  does  not  take  us  very  far  on  the  way 
of  apologetics.  Not  as  if  the  immoral  or  irreligious  character  of  a 
doctrine  may  not  serve  as  a  negative  test;  God  cannot  interfere  su- 
pematurally  to  work  out  untruth  or  iniquity.  That  is  how  the  test 
is  applied  by  the  Church  in  the  process  of  canonisation:  to  determine 
what  is  not  genuine  sanctity  rather  than  what  is.  M.  Le  Roy  would 
make  it  a  test  positive,  judging  that  faith  to  be  most  true  which  mani- 
fests in  its  working  the  most  perfect  conformity  with  the  nature, 
the  law,  and  the  needs  of  the  spirit  (p.  256)';  so  that,  to  prove  that 
God  became  man,  let  us  say,  it  would  suflBce  to  show  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Incarnation  is  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  a  high  sense  of 
religion,  and  has  done  so  wherever  it  has  been  believed  with  lively  faith. 

•There  is  a  well-known  aspect  under  which  the  sublimity  of  the  Christian  faith 
is  regarded  as  a  test  positive — as  something  which  could  not  result,  in  the  circum- 
stances, by  way  of  development,  from  the  play  of  the  natural  forces  at  work.  If 
this  were  what  M.  Le  Roy  meant,  it  would  not  call  for  special  comment. 
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I  believe  all  that  and  more  of  the  Incarnation,  regarded  as  a 
possibility;  but,  unfortunately,  I  cannot  deem  it  sufficient  proof  of 
the  fact — that  God  actually  became  man.  Moreover,  aa  I  read  in 
the  Bible  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  purpose  which  it  was 
made  by  the  apostles  to  serve,  I  am  forced  to  the  conviction  that 
the  miracle  was  used  to  prove  the  reality  of  His  divine  mission  and 
the  truth  of  His  doctrine,  not  the  reverse.  No  doubt,  faith  was  re- 
quired, and  a  supernatural  exercise  of  free-will;  but  in  this  connection 
may  not  futh  mean,  not  so  much  actual  belief,  as  a  habit  or  tendency 
to  believe  on  reasonable  grounds,  such  as  in  this  case  were  supplied 
by  the  miracles;  not.so,  however,  as  to  force  conviction  on  those  who, 
through  cowardice  or  some  other  passion,  were  unwilling  to  assent? 

VII 

It  is,  however,  in  his  doctrine  aa  to  the  relation  between  matter 
andspiritthatM.  Le  Roy  ia  most  vulnerable.  Is  it  true  that  "matter 
is  a  reaUty  only  in  relation  to  spirit;"  that  it  "does  not  exist  inde- 
pendently of  spirit;"  that  it  is  merely  a  law  of  action,  or  the  "fact 
that  the  spirit  acts  and  Uves  only  by  contracting  habits  and  setting 
up  mechanisms,"  whose  inertia  presses  on  it  and  tends  to  drag  it  along; 
that  "  it  is  our  subconscious  activity  which  has  constructed  our  bodies ;' ' 
and  that  these — our  bodies — '"are  in  reality  the  entire  universe,  the 
visible  organism  being  for  each  one  merely  the  region  of  least  un- 
consciousness?" No  wonder,  if  alt  this  were  so,  that  the  spirit  should 
be  able  to  work  miracles,  within  its  own  body  and  without — if  there 
is  to  be  such  distinction,  which  M.  Le  Roy  denounces  as  morcdage. 
But  is  religion  likely  to  gain  by  fantasies  such  as  these? 

Walter  McDonald, 
St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth. 


A  PLEA  FOR  A  MORE  COMPREHENSIVE 
DEFINITION  OF  THE  CHURCH 

David  Barry,  S*  T*  L* 

A  good  deal  of  the  misrepresentation  that  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  exclusive  salvation  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  non-Catholics, 
as  well  as  the  domestic  confusion  that  prevails  amongst  ourselves  as 
to]^ whether  certain  classes,  e.  g.  occult  heretics,  belong  to  the  CathoUc 
body,  is  to  be  set  down,  to  a  large  extent,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  in- 
adequate, one-sided  definition  of  the  Church  that  has  been  widely 
accepted  in  oiu*  schools  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  of 
importance  then  to  consider  this  definition,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  scientific  accuracy  in  the  Church  tract,  but  for  the  purpose 
also  of  removing  the  reproach  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  which  a 
misapprehension  of  our  position  is  so  apt  to  provoke  in  these  days  of 
much  vaunted  Liberalism  and  broad-minded  tolerance. 

I 

The  definition  of  the  Church  that  I  have  alluded  to,  that  is,  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  that  Christ  founded  on  earth,  owes  its  origin 
to  Bellarmine  and  is  in  substance  as  follows: 

''The  congregation  of  men  who  are  united  by  the  profession 
of  the  same  Christian  faith,  by  participation  in  the  same  sacraments, 
and  by  obedience  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff.'" 

Now,  before  criticising  this  definition,  it  may  be  well  to  remark 
that  the  organization  and  shape  of  every  society  are  determined,  in 
their  general  characteristics,  by  the  special  end  that  the  society  is 
destined  to  compass;  and  so  it  is  that  a  steamship  company  is  of  neces- 
sity very  differently  equipped  from  a  railway  company,  and  a  banking 
concern  from  either.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  true  only  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  and  many  societies,  having  exactly  the  same  ends,  are  de- 
signed to  attain  them  by  means  that  differ  vitally  in  detail.  It  is 
this  divergence  in  detail  that  gives  each  society  its  specific  character; 

*Bellannine,  De  Eccl.  L.  3,  c.  2.  It  is  adopted  by  Billuart,  vol.  7,  d.  iii,  a.  1; 
Murray,  De  Eccl.  d.  II,  s.  iii;  Mazzella,  etc.  It  is  also  I  think  the  prevalent  one 
among  the  ordinary  faithful,  as  it  is  found  in  catechisms  and  works  of  instruction, 
e.  g.  Maynooth  catechism,  Butler's  catechism,  Companion  to  the  Catechism,  etc. 
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and  it  is  this  diversity  in  unity  that  renders  possible  the  varied  and 
beautiful  organization  of  the  great  human  family. 

In  the  same  way,  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Jewish,  having 
the  same  end — ^the  supernatural  salvatioa  of  their  members — ,  the 
essential  means  at  the  disposal  of  both,  viz. — sanctifying  grace — must 
necessarily  be  the  same.  But  the  means  of  obtuning  grace  in  each 
is  very  different,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  one  case  they  are  meant 
to  remind  us  of  the  benefits  actually  conferred  by  the  Redeemer, 
and  in  the  other  they  were  meant  to  stimulate  faith  in  the  Uesuah 
to  come.  And  it  is  this  special  equipment  for  the  sancl^fication  of 
souls,  which  it  possesses,  that  differentiates  the  Catholic  Chimih  from 
its  Jewish  prototype  as  well  as  from  the  minor  societies  within  its  own 
fold,  whose  aim,  as  far  as  their  members  are  concerned,  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  parent  society  itself. 

From  what  I  have  s^d,  it  is  clear  that  an  adequate  conception  of 
any  society  postulates  a  knowledge  both  of  the  end  that  it  is  proposed 
to  attain,  and  also  of  the  means  that  are  considered  most  siutable 
for  its  achievement,  the  first  beii^  in  the  language  of  lo^cians  the 
genus  proximum  and  the  second  the  differentia  uUima.  Nather  of 
these  considerations  can  be  excluded  from  our  purview  in  considering 
the  character  of  a  particular  society,  and  in  a  prop^ly  formulated 
definition  of  it,  it  is  essential  to  mention  both. 

Now,  in  the  definition  I  have  ^ven  above,  t^e  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  Catholic  Church  are  particularised  with  tolerable  accuracy; 
though,  even  from  this  point  of  view,  the  definition  is  not  unexcep- 
tionable, for  Sanctity,  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  even 
of  the  external  Church,  and,  as  such,  is  assigned  to  it  both  in  the  Apos- 
tle's and  the  Nicene  creeds,  is  not  included.  In  it,  however,  we  have 
expressed  the  threefold  bond  by  which  Catholics  are  united,  viz.^ 
the  bond  of  the  profession  of  the  same  faith,  the  bond  of  one  worship, 
and  the  bond  of  submission  to  the  same  supreme  authority,  and  these 
suESciently  discriminate  it  from  all  other  societies  that  claimed  in  the 
past,  or  now  claim  the  same  divine  mission;  in  a  word,  therefore,  we 
have  expressed  in  this  definition  the  differentia  ultima  of  the  Church. 
We  have  also  the  genus  remotum  given,  namely  that  it  is  a  congregation 
of  men,  to  put  us  on  our  guard,  no  doubt,  against  confounding  it  with 
the  Church  Suffering  or  the  Church  Triumphant.  But,  strange  to  say 
{and  this  is  the  burden  of  my  complaint  against  the  definition)  the 
i/enus  proximum  is  entirely  ignored;  in  other  words,  the  community 
of  end  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  with  every  other  church  of  legiti- 
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mate  institution,  such  as  the  Mosaic  and  pre-Mosaic  and  the  national 
^churches  of  the  New  Dispensation.  This  common  end  is  the  acquiring 
for  its  members  of  the  grace  of  God.  And  its  omission  from  the  defini- 
tion is  to  be  deprecated,  not  so  much  as  a  technical  defect,  but  because 
it  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  what  is  known  as  the  soul  of  the 
Church,  and  those  persons  who  belong  to  the  soul  exclusively,  are  lost 
«ight  of,  and  membership  is  made  co-existent  with  the  threefold  bond 
that  Catholics  possess.  The  visible  element  of  the  Church  is  brought 
out  very  clearly,  but  not  I  tUnk  without  some  prejudice  to  its  invisible, 
-supernatiu'al  principle.  It  is  as  misleading,  in  fact,  as  to  say  merely, 
in  deamng  .  L„,  It  he  U  .  body  with  f'cerUln  ch^acteLc  col 
figuration. 

The  true  being  of  the  Church  consists  both  in  its  external  char- 
acteristics and  its  unseen  life,  but  in  the  Chiwch  as  everywhere  else 
it  is  the  spirit  that  vivifies.  *'Omnis  gloria  ejus  filii  regis  ab  intus." 
The  beautiful  external  organization  of  the  Church  indeed  is  one  of  the 
igreatest  gifts  that  Christ  has  left  us.  It  is  a  beacon — ^a  lighthouse — 
beckoning  the  poor  traveler,  tossed  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine, 
to  the  harbor  of  salvation — ^the  hospitable,  all-embracing  city  seated 
on  the  rock,  roimd  which  the  waves  of  error  and  heresy  spend  their 
strength  in  vain.  But  it  is,  after  all,  only  ancillary  and  complementary 
to  the  inner  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  which  is  the  pilrsuit  and  posses- 
sion of  sanctifying  grace. 

The  body  is  the  channel  by  which  grace  is  poured  copiously  into 
the  soul,  and  the  soul  in  turn  permeates,  as  it  were,  the  body,  and  by 
its  divine  effulgence  begets  one  of  the  notes  of  the  visible  Church — 
its  pre-eminent  sanctity.  The  connection  then  between  the  body  and 
soul  being  so  intimate,  it  is  no  matter  for  wonder  that  a  definition, 
aiming  at  giving  the  characteristics  of  the  body  merely,  should  be 
inadequate,  even  from  this  point  of  view;  and  in  fact,  as  I  remarked 
already,  the  great  note  of  sanctity  is  entirely  absent  from  the  definition. 

The  external  ministrations  of  the  Church  were  with  Christ  only  a 
means  to  an  end;  the  end  was  the  begetting  in  all  men  of  the  di4e 
life  of  grace;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  Church  is  so  often  referred  to  in 
the  New  Testament  as  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  for  there  is  an  intrinsic 
-and  necessary  connection  between  the  participation  of  the  divine  na- 
ture that  the  just  are  blessed  with  here,  and  the  eternal  possession  of 
'God  that  we  hope  for  in  heaven.  The  existence  then  of  a  a  true  king- 
•dom  of  heaven  on  earth  was  the  end  our  Lord  had  in  view  when  He 
founded  the  Church,  and  the  means — ^the  external  profession  of  one 
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faith  and  of  one  worship,  and  the  bond  of  a  common  obedience — are 
merely  wonderful  contrivances  of  divine  condescension  to  the  way- 
wardness and  fickleness  of  fallen  human  nature. 

From  these  considerations  It  follows  at  once  that  a  deliuition  ig- 
noring the  soul  of  the  Church,  and  concentrating  all  our  attention 
on  the  body,  cannot  be  accepted.  It  follows  also  that  a  person  having 
sanctifying  grace,  even  though  he  has  not  acquired  it  through  the 
ordinary  means,  has  an  indefeasible  right  to  membership  with  the 
Church.  The  special  privations  and  hardships  incidental  to  his  case, 
instead  of  being  a  disabiUty,  will  but  ^ve  him  a  more  honored  place 
in  the  mystic  body,  and  a  closer  connection  with  Christ  its  head,  just 
as  "the  servant  who  knoweth  the  will  of  the  Master  and  does  not  do 
it,  will  get  double  stripes."  It  is,  of  course,  quite  true  that  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  obtain  grace  without  the  as^stance  of  the  viable 
Church  is  much  smaller  than  the  number  of  those  who  obtain  it  by 
avfuling  of  the  ordinary  means,  but  that  some  are  saved  outside  ths 
Catholic  fold  by  the  uncovcnanted  mercies  of  Christ  was  never  denied, 
and  certainly  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  belief  of  the  Church 
at  present.  But  still,  in  the  definition  that  we  have  under  considers^ 
tion,  their  existence  is  ignored,  and  indeed  positively  denied,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  in  the 
Church. 

Though  these  are  aliens  and  children  of  the  bondwoman,  still  by 
their  virtues  and  obedience  they  put  to  shame  some  of  the  children 
of  the  household — some  of  those  who  have  been  nourished  at  the  bosom 
of  the  external  Church.  They  are  only  like  the  wild  olive  grafted  on 
the  vine  tree;  but  they  cannot  bring  forth  fruit  except  through  the 
vivifying  sap  that  flows  from  the  Divine  Head  and  permeates  His 
mystical  body,  for  no  one  can  have  God  for  his  Father  who  has  not 
the  Spouse  of  God — the  Church — for  his  mother. 

H 
The  far-reaching  importance  of  including  its  invisible  element  in 
our  concept  of  the  Church  is  shown  by  several  utterances  of  Pope 
Pius  IX,  notably,  where  he  says  in  the  Bull  IneffohUis  Dens  that  a 
person,  who  in  his  heart  does  not  admit  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  has  fallen  away  from  the  unity  of 
the  Church  and  has  forfeited  membership  with  it;  and  yet  such  a 
person  may  possess  the  threefold  bond  that  is  the  test  of  membership 
according  to  Bellarmine. 
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Again,  the  same  PontifiP  condemned  the  doctrine  that  salvation 
IS  possible  outside  the  Church.  This  shows,  unequivocally,  that  the 
external  profession  of  CathoUcity  is  not  essential  to  union  with  the 
Ohurch,  because  no  one,  having  any  knowledge  at  all  of  our  views, 
would  suggest  that  the  Pope  meant  to  convey  that  none  but  professing 
Catholics  could  be  saved. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Church  bear  testimony  to  the  same  effect,  as 
appears  from  the  fact  that  they  used  to  cdmpare  the  Church  to  the 
Ark,  thereby  asserting  in  the  most  striking  way  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  membership  with  it.  And  inasmuch  as  the  view  is  altogether 
unwarranted  that  Christian  theology,  even  in  its  most  rudimentary 
stages  of  development,*  limited  salvation  to  those  who  are  in  external 
conformity  with  the  Church,  it  is  obvious  that  these  Fathers  taught 
that  real,  true  membership  is  quite  compatible  with  material  con- 
tumacy to  ecclesiastical  authority. 

"Extra  Ecclesiam  nulla  salus"  is  a  hallowed  axiom  of  antiquity, 
and  those  who  do  anything  to  restrict  our  notion  of  the  Church  to 
the  external  body  tarnish  the  honor  due  to  the  Church  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  some  of  the  cWldren  of  God,  perhaps  a  considerable 
proportion  of  them,  are  outside  it. 

The  inexpedience  of  confusing  the  Church  with  what  is  merely 
its  externals  is  also  clear  from  a  consideration  of  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine that  God  gives  to  everyone,  except  through  his  own  default, 
sufficient  grace  to  be  saved.  For  it  is  obvious  that  many  who  have 
followed  the  gUmmering  of  reason  in  pagan  lands,  where  the  Christian 
missionary  has  never  penetrated,  cannot  be  brought  into  the  external 
pale  of  the  Church,  and  can  be  reached  indeed  only  by  the  interior 
inspiration  that  St.  Thomas  supposes  in  such  cases. 

Ill 

In  fact,  imtil  the  time  of  Bellarmine  the  Church  was  never  iden- 
tified with  the  external  body;  why  it  was  so  then  can  be  explained  I 
think  by  a  phenomenon  common  enough  in  theological  controversy. 
In  some  cases  when  doctrines  are  assailed,  the  champions  of  ortho- 
•doxy,  actuated  principally  by  a  laudable  zeal  to  defend  the  doctrine, 

"Cf.  CJonc.  Lat.  IV,  Cap.  i:  'Una  est  fidelium  universalis  Ecclesia,  extra  quam 
nullus  omnino  salvatur.'' 

•See  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Justin  Martyr  apud  Fessler-Jungmann,  Patrology, 
I.  228.  St.  Justin  is  almost  too  optimistic  as  to  the  prospects  of  salvation  for  the 
Jieathen.     See  also  St.  Augustine  apud  Walsh's  Saved  and  Lost^  p.  150. 
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but  DO  doubt,  to  some  extent  too,  by  the  natural  spirit  of  obstinacy- 
aroused  by  contradiction,  take  up  a  rather  extreme  position.  Even 
those  who  are  defending  the  right  sometimes  lose  their  sense  of  per- 
spective in  the  exigencies  of  controversy,  and  are  inclined  to  give  an 
imdue  importance  in  the  economy  of  salvation  to  the  doctrine  that 
has  been  called  in  question.  In  the  case  of  Manichaeism,  for  instancer 
an  intemperate  presentment  of  the  true  doctrine  developed  into  Pe- 
h^anism,*  and  the  extreme  opponents  of  Nestoriantsm  became  Euty- 
chians;  and  more  recently,  many  would  say  that  extreme  opposition 
to  the  Reformers'  theories  of  Grace  has  occasioned  a  recrudescence 
of  Pelagianism. 

If  controversy  subserves  the  ends  of  faith  by  developing  doctrine, 
it  is  detrimental  to  them  in  this,  that  it  tends  to  make  us  ignore  the 
residuum  of  truth  in  the  adversary's  system.  Of  course,  in  the  case- 
of  obedient  Catholics,  the  InfallibiUty  of  the  Church  is  a  sure  touch- 
stone by  which  they  can  test  whether  the  views  they  hold  are  of  ster- 
ling worth,  and  to  be  persevered  in,  or  a  base  counterfeit — mere  dross, 
and  to  be  sunmiarily  abandoned;  but  even  in  then*  case,  when  the- 
smoke  of  battle  has  cleared  away,  it  will  be  found,  not  infrequently, 
that  in  their  zeal  to  take  up  the  strongest  and  most  uncompromising 
position,  they  have  shifted  somewhat  the  theological  centre  of  gravity. 

This  propensity  sufficiently  explains  the  great  stress  that  is  laid 
on  the  visible  element  in  the  Church  in  the  definition  of  Bellarmine — 
a  prominence  which  is  apt  to  give  a  Buf)erficial  observer  a  distorted 
and  inadequate  idea  of  our  doctrine.  This  definition  admirably  served 
its  purpose  at  a  time  of  difficulty  and  doubt,  but  now,  when  there  is 
no  danger  of  misconception  as  to  the  importance  we  attach  to  union 
with  the  visible  Church,  I  think  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  give 
more  prominence  to  the  soul  of  the  Church. 

IV 

Hence  I  would  suggest  some  such  definition  as  the  following — 
the  Church  consists  of  those,  still  in  this  life,  who  are  in  the  state  of 
grace,  and  of  those  who  are  trying  to  obtain  it  through  the  ordinary 
means  appointed  by  Christ. 

In  this  definition  the  note  of  sanctity  is  brought  out  prominently; 
the  existence  of  a  true  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth  is  made  the  key- 
stone of  the  entire  ecclesiastical  structure.    It  gives  the  soul  of  the 
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Church,  as  the  dominant  element,  its  true  place  of  consequence,  with- 
out compromising  the  importance  of  the  body,  or  minimising  the 
necessity  for  imion  with  it,  as  being  the  divinely  appointed,  and  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  only  possible  medium  of  participation 
in  the  life  of  the  Church;  and  herein  consists  one  element  of  the  vital 
:and  organic  connection  of  the  body  and  soul.  It  cannot  be  insisted 
on  too  often  that  the  importance  of  the  external  bonds  is  not  derived 
from  anything  intrinsic  to  themselves,  but  from  their  adaptabiUty  as 
means  of  grace,  without  which  they  would  be  nothing  but  weak  and 
beggarly  elements. 

This  definition  includes  all  children  of  God — all  those  who  worship 
Him  in  spirit  and  truth  according  to  their  lights — as  well  those  who 
are  not  Catholics,  as  those  who  are;  and  the  right  of  all  these  to  be 
included  I  have  endeavored  to  vindicate  already. 

It  also  includes  Catholics  who  are  not  in  the  state  of  grace,  and 
for  the  reason  that  though  they  are  not  actually  in  imion  with  the 
soul,  they  are  nevertheless  in  via  saliUis;  they  have  so  many  oppor- 
tunities of  being  united  to'it,  that  nothing  but  a  deep-rooted  obstinacy 
Kian  defeat  the  divine  beneficence  in  their  regard.  Being  amenable 
to  the  sacred  influences  of  the  external  Chiwch,  there  is  incomparably 
^eater  hope  of  their  getting  an  acceptable  time  and  a  day  of  salvation, 
than  those  who  are  denied  access  to  the  copious  channels  of  grace 
that  lead  to  union  with  the  soul  of  the  Church,  and  who  have  but  as 
little  chance  of  escaping  the  destroyer  of  souls  as  the  ears  of  com 
to  escape  the  reapers  or  the  grapes  to  remain  on  the  vine  after  a  careful 
vintage.  For  a  similar  reason,  occult  heretics,  i.  e.  those  who  have 
lost  the  faith,  and  are  Catholics  merely  in  external  profession,  cannot 
be  said  to  belong  to  the  Church. 

Such  a  definition,  I  beUeve,  would  explain  away  oiu*  seeming  ir- 
reconcilability, it  would  conciliate  a  hearing  for  us  with  those  who 
are  repelled  by  a  false  view  of  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  in 
the  Church;  it  would,  moreover,  be  a  continual  reminder  for  ourselves, 
that  the  threefold  bond  of  union  with  the  external  Church  will  avail 
us  nothing  if  we  be  not  joined  in  a  closer  and  more  organic  union 
with  Christ,  her  head. 

David  Barrt. 

The  Presbytery,  Parteen,  Limerick. 


CONSTANTIUS  AND  ATHANASIUS 
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At  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great'  (May  22,  337)  the  Arian 
party,  under  the  able  but  unscrupulous  leadership  of  Euscbius  of 
Nicomedia,  stood  in  the  position  of  victors  over  the  exiled  defenders 
of  orthodoxy.  Eusebius  himself,  very  probably,  had  had  the  honor 
of  baptizing  the  dying  Emperor  in  his  episcopal  city  of  Nicomedia, 
By  the  will  of  Constantine  the  Empire  was  to  be  partitioned  between 
his  three  sons  and  two  nephews;  would  it  be  posable  for  the  court 
ecclesiastics  to  maintain  their  ascendency  in  the  Empire  thus  sub- 
divided? But  again  fortune  favored  them.  The  assassination  of 
Dalmatius  and  Annibalianus,  the  nephews  of  Constantine,  necessi- 
tated a  new  division  of  the  Empire  between  his  three  sons,  and  in 
this  division  the  Orient  remamed  to  Constantius,  who  very  soon  es- 
poused the  Arian  cause. 

Constantius,  second  of  the  surviving  sons  of  Constantine,  seems 
to  have  been  the  favorite  of  his  father.  lake  his  father  he  ascended 
the  throne  in  early  mwihood.  In  some  less  important  points  of  char- 
acter also  he  bore  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  young  Constantine 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  But  Constantius  possessed  none 
of  the  great  qualities  of  the  daring  fugitive  who  fled  from  the  court 
of  a  suspicious  tyrant  to  begin  the  long  contest  which  ended  in  his 
triumph  over  all  his  foes.  The  beginnings  of  Constantius  were  very 
difTerent.  The  suspicion  of  having  been  privy  to  the  plots  which,, 
immediately  after  the  interment  of  his  father,  resulted  in  the  death, 
of  his  cousins  Dalmatius  and  Annibalianus,  of  his  uncle  Julius  Con- 
stantius and  several  other  relatives,  rests  on  his  memory.  He  in- 
herited his  father's  taste  for  military  exercises  but  not  his  talent  for 
generalship.  His  character  wanted  in  decision,  and  he  was  easily 
influenced  by  the  class  of  flatterers  who  thrive  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
court.  Like  his  father  he  had  some  pretensions  to  oratorical  ability, 
and  he  also  inherited  the  paternal  taste  for  theological  controversy 
which  was  to  be  so  fruitful  of  discord  during  his  reign. 

Such  was  the  man  with  whom  the  clever  Eusebians  had  to  deal: 
they  must  have  rejoiccti  at  their  good  fortune.     Heretical  Bishops 
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who  for  years  had  been  able  to  keep  in  the  good  graces  of  the  orthodox 
Constantine,  and  drive  the  defenders  of  the  Nicene  faith  into  exile, 
would  find  the  task  of  leading  Constantius  the  merest  child's  play. 

The  opening  of  the  new  reigns  did  not,  however,  give  promise 
of  a  continuance  of  the  triumph  which  the  Eusebian  party  had  long' 
enjoyed.  A  month  after  the  death  of  his  father  (June,  337),  Con- 
stantine II.  sent  Athanasius  back  to  Alexandria  with  a  letter  to  his 
fiock  in  which  he  characterized  the  Eusebians  as  the  saVage  and  blood- 
thirsty enemies  of  their  Bishop.'  Later  on  also  it  was  decided  at  a 
meeting  of  the  three  Emperors,  that  all  the  exiled  Bishops  should  be 
restored  to  their  sees. 

These  significant  acts  were  not  at  all  calculated  to  reassure  the 
Eusebians,  whose  only  hope  of  success  lay  in  the  support  of  the  civil 
authorities.  It  was  all  important,  therefore,  from  their  point  of 
view,  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Orient,  the  young  Con- 
stantius. In  this  they  experienced  little  difficulty.  A  valuable 
a^lly  presented  himself  in  the  person  of  the  mysterious  Arian  priest 
who  had  already  exercised  so  great  influence  over  the  wife  of  Licinius, 
Constantia,  and  subsequently  over  Constantine  himself.  So  great, 
indeed,  was  the  late  Emperor's  confidence  in  this  personage  that  he 
entrusted  him  with  his  will  which  he  was  to  deliver  to  Constantius. 
The  fulfilment  of  a  charge  so  important  and  confidential  at  once 
secured  him  the  favor  of  the  new  Emperor,  and  he  employed  his 
influence  to  win  Constantius,  the  Empress,  and  the  all  powerful  cham- 
berlain, the  eunuch  Eusebius,  to  the  side  of  the  Arians.  The  ar- 
guments which  had  convinced  Constantine  were  equally  strong  m 
his  son's  eyes:  Athanasius  and  his  party  were  blindly  obstinate, 
and  the  existing  troubles  of  the  Church  were  wholly  attributable  to 
their  retention  of  the  term  consubstantial.' 

After  this  preliminary  success  the  campaign  opened  agatsni 
Athanasius,  who  personified  the  Nicene  doctrine.  The  old  accusa- 
tions on  which  he  had  already  been  exiled  were  furbished  up,  and  a 
new  one,  that  of  taking  possession  of  his  see  without  an  ecclesiastical 
-decision,  brought  forward.  These  charges  were  laid  before  the  three 
Emperors.  Realizing  also  the  importance  of  having  the  Roman 
Church  on  their  side  the  Eusebians  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  obtain 
recognition  for  the  recently  appointed  Arian  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 

*Apol.  contra  Arian.  c.  87. 
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Pistus,  and  to  deliver  to  Pope  Julius  the  acts  of  the  Uareotic  investi- 
gation. But  Roman  procedure  differed  from  oriental  in  that  an  ac- 
cused person  was  not  condemned  unheard.  The  Pope,  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  indigiuuit  Eusebians,  communicated  the  Mareotic  acts 
to  Athana^ius  who  thus  for  the  first  time  learned  their  contents.  The 
Bishop  of  Alexandria  took  immediate  steps  to  defend  himaelf.  At 
his  call  a  hundred  Bishops  of  Egypt,  Ijbya,  Thebes  and  Pentapolis 
assembled  in  Alexandria,  and  these,  in  a  letter  addressed  "to  the- 
Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  everywhere,"  completely  disproved 
the  accusations  against  their  Patriarch. 

From  this  letter  we  learn  that  the  orthodox  members  of  the- 
Eastern  hierarchy  were  already  fully  alive  to  the  dangers  of  a  union 
which  would  make  the  Church  the  slave  of  the  State.  Referring  to 
the  procedure  at  the  synod  of  Tyre,  the  Egyptian  Bishops  say :  "  How 
can  they  have  the  boldness  to  call  that  a  council  at  which  a  Count 
presided,  which  an  executioner  attended,  and  where  an  usher,  instead 
of  the  deacons  of  the  Church,  introduced  us  into  court;  and  where 
the  Count  only  spoke  and  all  present  held  their  peace,  or  rather  obeyed 
his  directions?"  The  Eusebians  directed  the  proceedings  and  the 
Count  carried  out  their  wishes;  failure  to  acquiesce  in  their  decisions- 
was  liable  to  the  punishment  of  exile  or  death.* 

To  meet  his  accusers  face  to  face  Athanasius  despatched  two 
embassies,  one  to  refute  the  charges  presented  to  Constantine  11  and 
Constans,  and  one  to  Rome.  Both  were  completely  successful.  The 
Emperors  drove  his  calumniators  "with  shame"  from  their  presence, 
while  at  Rome  so  easily  were  the  Eusebian  envoys  confounded  that, 
to  gain  time,  they  were  compelled  to  ask  Pope  Julius  to  convene  a 
synod  at  which  both  parties  would  appear.  The  Pope  took  them  at 
their  word,  and  wrote  to  Athanasius  and  his  opponents  inviting  them 
to  attend  a  synod  at  a  time  and  place  which  they  were  left  to  choose. 

But  the  Eusebians  had  no  intention  of  submitting  their  case  to 
an  impartial  synod.  A  synod  of  their  own  membera,  on  the  contrary, 
met  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  339  and  deposed  Paul,  the  orthodox 
Bishop  of  the  Eastern  capital.  This  gave  the  ambitious  Eusebius 
of  Nicomedia  a  long  wished  for  opportunity;  for  the  second  time, 
against  the  strict  prohibition  of  the  canons,  he  changed  his  see  and 
became  Bishop  of  Constantinople.  About  this  time  the  historian 
Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  his  namesake  of 
Nicomedia,  died  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Arian  Acacius.    Atliana- 

*Apol.  cotUto  Arian.  c.  8. 
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sius,  shortly  before  this  date,  probably,  had  been  deposed  by  the 
Eusebians,  m  a  synod  at  Antioch,  and  Gregory  of  Cappadocia,  an 
embezzler  and  fugitive  from  justice,  was  appointed  in  his  place.* 
Evidently  this  strange  selection  is  attributable  to  the  need  in  the 
circumstances  of  a  man  devoid  of  scrupleis  and  ready  to  adopt  any 
measures  that  would  lead  to  success.  Gregory  did  not  disappoint 
expectations.  This  Bishop  ^'from  the  court"  signaUzed  his  entrance 
to  Alexandria,  in  company  with  the  apostate  Prefect  Philagrius,  by 
a  series  of  violent  outrages.'  But  before  these  events  Athanasius, 
in  response  to  the  invitation  of  Pope  JuUus,  had  left  for  Rome,  where 
he  arrived  about  Easter  339.  Several  other  deposed  Eastern  Bishops, 
victims  of  Arian  outrages,  had  also  come  to  Rome  to  participate  in 
the  council,  but  none  of  the  Eusebians  appeared. 

Notwithstanding  this  tacit  admission  on  the  part  of  the  accusers 
of  Athanasius  that  they  could  not  successfully  defend  their  acts  before 
impartial  judges,  the  Pope  sent  two  of  his  priests,  Elpidius  and  Phil- 
oxenus,  to  invite  them  personally  to  Rome.  But  after  detaining 
the  legates  at  Antioch  a  considerable  time  they  sent  them  away  with 
a  letter  to  JuUus  which  reveals  the  growing  arrogance  of  the  Eastern 
Chiwch  in  its  relations  w.ith  the  West.  The  Council  of  Tyre,  they  main- 
tained, settled  once  and  for  all  the  case  of  Athanasius,  yet  the  Pope 
preferred  communion  with  him  to  communion  with  them.  Moreover, 
they  aflBrmed,  forgetting  that  they  had  themselves  asked  the  Pope's 
intervention,  all  Bishops  have  equal  authority,  and  this  authority 
does  not  depend  on  the  civil  importance  of  their  sees.  Finally,  the 
time  set  for  the  Roman  council  was  too  near,  and  on  account  of  the 
Persian  war  Ihey  were  unable  to  leave  their  homes.^ 

This  letter  was  written  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  340,  and 
in  October  or  November  of  the  same  year  the  Roman  council  took 
place  without  the  Eusebians.  The  fathers  of  the  council,  after  an 
examination  of  the  testimony  against  Athanasius  and  another  deposed 
Bishop,  Marcellus,  decided  that  the  charges  against  them  were  un- 
foimded  and  both  were  restored  to  communion.  This  decision  was 
communicated  to  the  Eusebians  by  Pope  JuUus  in  a  letter  remarkable 
for  its  calm  dignity,  in  contrast  with  the  impertinent  epistle  in  which 
the  chiefs  of  the  Eastern  party  declined  to  attend  the  Roman  assembly. 

*Hi8t.  Arian.  c.  75;   Epist.  Encyc.  c.  2;   Apol.  19,  30. 
*Epi8t.  Encyc.  c.  3. 
^S.  Athan.  Apol.  c.  25. 
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return  to  their  dioceses,  which  was  just  what  the  Eusebians  wanted. 
Yet,  while  rejecting  this  unreasonable  demand,  Hosius  made  every 
possible  efifort  to  induce  the  Eastern  Bishops  to  sit  in  the  Sjmod.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Constantius  on  this  subject  he  sajrs:  "When 
the  enemies  of  Athanasius  came  to  me  in  the  church,  where  I  generally 
was,  I  requested  them  to  bring  forward  their  proofs  against  Athanasius, 
and  promised  them  all  possible  security  and  justice,  observing  that  in 
case  they  did  not  bring  their  proofs  before  the  whole  sjmod,  they  should 
at  least  communicate  them  to  me  alone.  I  even  added  a  promise  that 
if  Athanasius  was  proved  guilty,  he  should  be  rejected  by  us  all;  but 
if  he  were  innocent  and  could  convict  them  of  slander,  and  still  they 
would  not  hold  communion  with  him,  I  would  induce  him  to  travel 
with  me  to  Spain."*  This  extraordinary  compromise  was  accepted  by 
Athanasius,  but  the  Eusebians  rejected  it.  Flight  was  now  their 
only  resort  to  escape  conviction  as  malicious  slanderers,*  and  accord- 
ingly they  left  Sardica  at  night,  leaving  word  that  Constantius  had  sent 
them  news  of  his  victory  over  the  Persians,  which  made  their  imme- 
diate departure  necessary.  It  would  tax  even  their  ingenuity  to 
explain  the  connection  between  the  two  events,  but  their  history  as 
a  party  readily  accounted  for  their  resolution  to  seek  protection  at  the 
imperial  cornl.  In  fact  they  came  to  Sardica  acbompanied  by  the 
Count  Musonianus,  under  the  impression  that  by  his  authority  thing? 
would  go  as  at  Tyre.  But  the  orthodox  Emperor  Constans  was  still 
alive,  and  the  council  in  consequence  was  to  be  entirely  free  in  its 
deliberations.  Two  Eastern  Bishops,  Arius  and  Asterius,  who  re- 
mained at  Sardica,  told  of  the  plots  concocted  by  the  Eusebians, 
and  it  is  probably  from  them  that  Athanasius  obtained  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  statement  which  he  places  in  the  mouths  of  the 
Eusebians:  ''We  came  hither  for  one  result,  and  we  see  another.  We 
arrive  in  company  with  counts,  and  the  trial  is  proceeding  without 
them.    We    are    certainly    condemned.^'*® 

The  flight  of  the  Eusebians  made  no  change  in  the  program  of 
the  council.  The  accusations  against  Athanasius  and  the  other  de- 
posed Bishops  were  examined  and  pronounced  wholly  unfounded, 
while  the  leaders  of  the  heretical  party,  including  Ursacius  of  Singi- 
dunum  and  Valens  of  Mursa,  who  were  afterwards  to  distinguish 
themselves,  were  deposed  and  excommunicated.  After  this  matter 
had  been  disposed  of,  several  canons  relative  to  appeals  were  enacted, 

^Ad  Monachos,  c.  44. 
'Hbid.  15. 
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with  a  view  to  preventing  occurrences  like  those  which  had  necessi- 
i;ated  the  calling  of  the  council  of  Sardica.  The  latter  part  of  canon 
3  on  this  subject  is  interpreted  by  Hefele  as  meaning  that  "if  a  Bishop 
is  condemned,  but  thinks  his  case  a  good  one,  so  that  a  fresh  sentence 
should  be  pronoimced,  then  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  Apostle 
Peter,  a  letter  shall  be  addressed  to  Rome,  to  Pope  Julius,  so  that 
if  necessary  he  may  appoint  a  new  court  composed  of  the  Bishops 
near  the  province  in  question,  and  may  himself  appoint  the  judges. 
If  it  is  not  proved,  however,  that  the  affair  requires  a  fresh  inquiry, 
then  the  first  sentence  shall  not  be  annulled,  but  confirmed  by  the 
Pope."  The  fourth  canon,  according  to  this  author  also,  decrees  that 
"if  a  Bishop  deposed  by  the  court  of  first  appeal  adopt  the  course 
indicated  in  the  previous  canon,  his  see  may  not  be  giVen  to  another 
Bishop  until  the  Pope  has  either  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  court 
of  first  appeal  or  has  instituted  a  second."** 

This  canon  was  evidently  intended  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
action  of  the  synod  of  Antioch  (341)  which  appointed  Gregory  of 
Cappadocia  to  the  see  of  Alexandria  pending  the  appeal  of  Athanasius. 
The  fifth  canon  adds  that  the  appellant  may  ask  the  Pope  to  send 
delegates  to  preside  over  the  court  of  second  instance.  The  growing 
abuse,  particularly  in  the  East,  of  Bishops  relying  on  court  favor  to 
attain  party  ends  is  censured  and  forbidden  in  the  seventh,  eighth 
and  ninth  canons.  "Our  troublesome  and  oft-repeated  importunities 
and  unjust  petitions  have  caused  us  to  stand  less  in  favor  and  hindered 
our  being  able  to  be  as  free-spoken  as  ought  to  be  the  case.  For  many 
Bishops  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  imperial  court,  especially 
the  Africans."  Henceforth,  "no  Bishop  shall  come  to  court  with  the 
exception  of  those  whom  our  pious  Emperor  summons  thither"  (can. 
7).  The  eighth  and  ninth  canons  regulate  the  manner  in  which  peti- 
tions in  behalf  of  members  of  their  flock  are  to  be  placed  by  Bishops 
before  the  Emperor.  A  proposal  to  formulate  a  new  creed  was  re- 
jected on  the  ground  that  the  creed  of  Nice  was  wholly  satisfactory. 

The  acts  of  the  council  of  Sardica  were  communicated  to  the 
Catholic  world  in  the  form  of  three  letters  addressed  to  the  Church 
of  Alexandria,  the  Bishops  of  Christendom  and  Pope  Julius.  Two 
legates,  Vincent  of  Capua  and  Euphrates  of  Cologne,  were  sent  to 
Constantius  to  obtain  his  consent  to  the  return  of  Athanasius  and  the 
-other  rehabilitated  Bishops  to  their  dioceses.  An  officer  of  the  Em- 
peror Constans  accompanied  them  and  they  bore  a  letter  from  the 

'mefe\eJHlMoT^ofthe~CoundU^  117114^117.     Edinburgh,  1876. 
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Western  Emperor  to  hie  brother  threatening  war  if  he  did  not  restore 
Paul    of    Constantinople    and    AthanaeiuB." 

Meanwhile,  on  their  side,  the  Eusebians  were  not  idle.  After 
leaving  Sardica  they  halted  at  Philippopolia,  and  drew  up  an  ency- 
clical letter  addressed  to  Gregory  of  Cappadocia,  at  Alexandria,  Dona- 
tus,  the  schismatic  Bishop  of  Carthage,  Amphion  of  Nicomedia,  and 
in  general  to  all  Christendoni.  In  this  document  they  repeat  the 
old  charges  against  Athanasius  which  they  refused  to  substantiate 
at  Sardica.  They  insist  that  a  Bishop  once  deposed  by  a  8}^od  cannot 
be  restored.  Pope  Julius  and  the  Roman  council  had  been  imposed 
upon  by  false  evidence  and  now  rather  than  admit  that  they  had  been 
deceived  they  continue  to  support  Athanasius.  It  is  contrary  to 
all  precedent  that  Oriental  Bishops  should  be  judged  by  Western 
Bishops.  They  conclude  by  declaring  Hosius,  Athanasius,  Pope 
Julius  and  several  other  Bishops  excommunicated." 

Thus  the  council  of  Sardica,  from  which  so  much  was  hoped, 
ftuled  to  accomplish  the  main  thing  for  which  it  was  convened.  The 
responsibility  for  this  outcome,  as  the  facts  recorded  clearly  show, 
rests  with  the  Eastern  Bishops,  who  regarded  a  council  as  an  assembly 
of  Bishops  cairying  out  their  wishes  by  unperial  direction.  How 
little  troubled  with  scruples  these  prelates  were  as  to  the  manner  of 
attaining  their  end  is  further  shown  by  their  acts  after  leaving  Phihp- 
popolis.  OnarrivingatAdrianople  Lucius,  Bishop  of  this  city,  and  his 
people  refused  to  admit  them  to  communion,  and  they,  as  usual, 
immediately  turned  for  redress  to  the  civil  power.  Ten  of  the  laity 
of  Adrianople  paid  with  their  lives  for  their  rashness,  and  Bishop 
Lucius  was  "bound  with  iron  on  the  neck  and  hands  and  driven  into 
banishment  where  he  died."  The  Eastern  Bishops,  Arius  and  As- 
terius,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  council  of  Sardica  were  exiled  to 
Libya.  Orders  were  sent  to  Alexandria  to  watch  for  the  return  of 
Athanasius  and  certain  of  his  priests;  the  magistrates,  according  to 
Athanasius,  were  empowered  "to  behead  those  who  were  discovered."" 
All,  in  a  word,  who  did  not  side  with  the  Eusebians  were  treated  in 
the  most  arbitrary  manner.  Those  who  dared  reproach  them  with 
their  flight  from  Sardica  were  scourged  and  banished.  One  of  their 
adherents,  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  was  guHty  of  an  outrage 
particularly  infamous,  against  the  two  legates  of  Sardica  to  the  Em- 

"8oc.  H.  E.  II,  22;  Theod.  H.  E.  II,  6. 
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peror  Constantius.  An  agent  of  Stephen's  named  Onager  introduced 
at  night  a  prostitute  into  the  chamber  of  one  of  the  sleeping  Bishops, 
and  then  with  a  band  of  witnesses  arrived  on  the  scene.  But  the 
legates,  supported  by  the  oflBcer  of  Constans  who  accompanied  them, 
insisted  on  an  investigation.  The  woman  herself,  it  turned  out,  was 
duped,  and  the  whole  plot  was  traced  to  Stephen,  who  was  deposed 
and   excommimicated.** 

This  incident  served  to  open  the  eyes  of  Constantius  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  whom  he  had  supported  by  his  authority  and  brought 
about  a  reaction.  His  first  act  of  reparation  was  the  recall  of  Ath- 
anasius,  who,  after  seven  years  of  exile,  re-entered  Alexandria  in 
October  346.  The  other  banished  Bishops  also  were  recalled  and  a 
few  years  of  comparative  peace  followed.  The  time-serving  Ursacius 
and  Valens,  whose  sees  were  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Constans,  made  their 
submission  to  Pope  Julius  and  were  rest6red  to  communion  by  the 
:synod  of  Milan  in  347. 

The  three  years  following  his  return  to  Alexandria  were  employed 
by  Athanasius  in  repairing  the  mischief  wrought  by  Gregory  of  Cap- 
padocia  in  his  patriarchate.  By  conciliatory  measures  he  gradually 
succeeded  in  winning  over  his  opponents  and  those  of  the  Nicene 
faith.  Such  achievements  were  not  of  a  kind  to  endear  him  to  the 
Eusebians,  who,  however,  had  to  bide  their  time.  But  once  more 
fortune  favored  these  politic  prelates.  The  protector  of  Western 
Christianity,  Constans,  was  assassinated  in  350,  and  in  September 
351  the  defeat  of  the  usurper  Magnentius  at  Mursa  united  the  whole 
empire  under  the  rule  of  Constantius.  This  was  the  signal  for  a 
renewal  of  the  struggle  between  the  orthodox  West  and  the  unor- 
thodox East.  Among  the  first  in  the  breach  were  Valens,  Bishop  of 
Mursa,  (near  which  city  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  between  Con- 
stantius and  Magnentius)  and  Ursacius  of  Singidunum.  Valens, 
According  to  the  story  told  by  Sulpicius  Severus,**  brought  the  news 
of  the  victory  to  Constantius,  who  was  not  present  at  the  battle,  and 
gained  credit  with  the  Emperor  by  pretending  that  he  had  received 
his  information  from  an  Angel.  A  synod  was  held  by  the  Eastern 
party  at  Sirmium  in  the  Winter  of  351  or  352,  which  deposed  several 
Bishops  and  issued  a  creed  of  the  same  tenor  as  the  fourth  .symbol 
of  Antioch.  A  fresh  attempt  was  made  to  discredit  Athanasius  with 
Constantius,  as  well  as  with  Pope  Liberius,  who  succedeed  Julius 

»*Ad.  Manachos,  c.  20;  Theod.  II,  788. 
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in  352.  A  spurious  letter  was  presented  to  the  Emperor,  in  the  name- 
of  Athanasius,  asking  leave  to  come  to  court,  and  Constantius,  not 
doubting  the  genuineness  of  the  document,  granted  the  required  per- 
mission. The  surprised  Bishop  thereupon  informed  the  Emperor 
of  the  true  state  of  the  case;  he  had  not  made  the  request  attributed 
to  him,  but  if  Constantius  commanded  he  would  appear  at  court. 
This  response  was  interpreted  as  a  new  offence  which  gave  his  enemies- 
the  opportimity  of  accusing  Athanasius  of  disobeying  an  imperial 
order."  He  was  also  accused  of  having  caused  the  trouble  between 
the  late  Emperor  Constans  and  his  brother,  and  of  having  written 
respectfully  to  the  usurper  Magnentius."  To  defend  himself  a^unst 
these  grave  charges,  Athanasius  sent  an  embassy  of  five  Bishops- 
and  three  priests  to  Milan;  their  mission  was,  however,  a  failure. 
At  the  same  time,  Athanasius  sent  to  Rome  a  letter  drawn  up  by 
eighty  Egyptian  Bishops  Vigorously  defending  their  chief."  After 
holding  a  synod  at  Rome  to  discuss  the  matter  Pope  Liberius  sent  the- 
Emperor  the  documents  for  and  against  Athanasius  and  proposed 
the  convocation  of  a  council  at  Aquileia.  To  this  proposal  Constan- 
tius agreed,  but  he  selected  Aries,  where  he  then  was,  as  the  place- 
of  meeting. 

But  the  council  of  Aries  (353)  proved  a  total  misnomer.  No 
discussion  was  permitted.  A  document  condemning  Athanasius,. 
drawn  up  by  Valens  and  Ursacius,  was  merely  presented  to  the  hitherto 
orthodox  Bishops  of  the  West  for  their  signatiu^.  The  papal  legates 
tried  as  a  preliminary  to  this  procedure  to  obtain  a  condemnation 
of  Arianism,  which  was  refused;  and,  yielding  to  threats,  all  but  one- 
of  the  Bishops  present  ended  by  signing."  The  exception  was  St. 
Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Treves,  who,  for  his  non-compliance  with  the- 
imperial  wishes,  was  exiled  to  Phrygia,  where  he  died  in  358. 

The  news  from  Aries  caused  consternation  in  Italy.  Pope  Liber- 
ius was  intensely  grieved  at  the  fall  of  his  representatives,  and  again 
besought  the  Emperor  to  convene  a  new  synod.  Constantius  readily 
assented  and  invited  the  Bishops  to  Milan  where  he  then  resided. 
More  than  three  hundred  western  Bishops,  besides  a  few  Eastern  pre- 
lates arrived  in  answer  to  this  summons,  in  the  Spring  of  the  year 
355.     But  the  synod  of  Milan  was  destined  to  be  a  repetition  of  the- 
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synod  of  Aries.  No  discussion  was  permitted ;  the  Bishops  were  merely 
asked  to  sign  a  condenmation  of  Athanasius  and  to  receive  the  Arians^ 
into  commmiion.  Their  protests  that  such  a  course  was  uncanonical 
were  of  no  avail;  the  imperial  Pontifex  Maximus  informed  them  that 
his  will  was  the  canon  which  they  must  obey,  or  take  the  road  into 
exile."  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  the  leader  of  the  Western  Bishops,, 
with  Lucifer  of  Cagliari  and  Dionysius  of  Milan  called  attention  to 
the  imworthiness  of  such  accusers  as  Valens  and  Ursacius ;  but  Con- 
stantius  answered  this  objection  by  proclaiming  himself  the  accuser 
of  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  The  imequal  contest  ended  in  general 
submission  to  the  dictation  of  the  Emperor:  all  but  the  three  Bishops^ 
named  above,  and  the  papal  legates,  who  this  time  proved  worthy 
of  their  oflBce,  signed  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius,  and  the  per- 
secuted champion  of  orthodoxy  was  deserted  by  practically  the  whole- 
hierarchy  of  the  Church.  The  five  recalcitrants  were  sent  in  chains 
to  remote  provinces  of  the  Empire  as  exiles,  and  the  Arian  Auxentius,. 
a  former  abettor  of  Gregory  of  Cappadocia,  was  installed  as  Bishop 
of    Milan. 

Persecution  of  the  orthodox  was  now  the  order  of  the  day.  Mes- 
sengers were  sent  to  the  provinces  with  Orders  to  the  Bishops  who 
were  not  present  at  the  synod  of  Milan  to  enter  into  communion 
with  the  Arians;  disobedience  was  punished  with  exile.  The  court 
eunuch  Eusebius  was  delegated  to  win  .over  Liberius,  but,  at  this^ 
time,  blandishments  and  threats  alike  failed  to  move  the  Pope.  Let 
the  Emperor  call  a  coimcil,  he  advised  the  eimuch,  at  which  neither 
he  nor  a  count  shall  be  present,  "nor  magistrate  to  threaten  us,  but 
where  only  the  fear  of  God  and  the  Apostolic  rule  shall  prevail."" 
The  discomfited  eunuch,  whose  presents  were  cast  after  him  by  the- 
Pope's  orders,  retxmied  to  Milan,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  his 
fellow  eunuchs  of  the  court  used  every  opportunity  of  arousing  their 
master's  anger  against  Liberius. 

In  this  they  were  wholly  successful.  The  Pope  was  seized  at 
Rome  and  brought  before  the  Emperor  at  Milan,  where  the  famous^ 
dialogue  between  the  Chiefs  of  the  Church  and  the  State,  recorded 
by  Theodoret,  took  place.  The  Emperor  began  by  admonishing 
the  Pope  to  abjure  all  connections  with  the  "impious  Athanasius;''' 
to  which  Liberius  replied  by  renewing  his  demand  for  a  free- 
council. 


'^S.  Athan.   Ad.  Monachos,  33.  34 
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To  the  objection  of  Bishop  Epictetus  anent  the  difficulty  of 
finding  conveyances  for  the  Bishops,  Liberius  replied:  "Elcclesias- 
tical  affairs  can  be  transacted  without  post-carriages.  The  churches 
4ire  able  to  provide  means  for  the  conveyance  of  their  respective. 
Bishops  to  the  sea  coast.""  This  retort  clearly  enough  indicates  that 
"the  Pope  would  be  very  well  satisfied  to  forego  the  advantage  of  im- 
perial favor  in  exchange  for  a  full  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  State 
of  the  Church's  right  to  regulate  her  own  affairs. 

The  conference  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  ended  with  the 
banishment  of  the  former  to  Beroea  in  Thrace.  The  centenarian 
Hosius  of  Cordova  was  also  banished,  and  Athanasius  escaped  the 
43ame  fate  only  by  taking  refuge  with  the  solitaries  in  the  desert  of 
Egypt-  Th®  see  of  Alexandria  was  entrusted  to  George  of  Cappar- 
docia — Cappadocians  at  this  time  seem  to  have  formed  the  militant 
wing  of  the  Arian  party — who  resumed  the  reign  of  violence  against 
iihe  orthodox  discontinued  since  the  death  of  Gregory.  Finally, 
Hilary  of  Poitiers,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Gallic  Bishops,  and 
Rodanus  of  Toulouse  were  banished  (356)  to  Phrygia. 

The  Nicean  or  orthodox  party  being  thus  disposed  of,  dissensions 
:among  their  opponents,  kept  in  the  background  for  the  moment,  at 
once  broke  out.  The  primitive  Arians  formed  a  party  under  the 
leadership  of  Eunomius,  after  whom  they  were  known  as  Eunomians. 
A  second  group-,  the  Semi-Arians,  rejected  the  ofioovcrto^,  which 
1/hey  regarded  as  equivocal  and  savoring  of  Sabelliani  m.  The  more 
moderate  members  of  this  party  afterwards  returned  to  the  ranks 
of  the  orthodox,  while  the  extremists  either  fell  back  into  Arianism 
proper,  or  affiliated  with  the  new  heretical  sect  of  the  Macedonians. 
Finally,  the  court  Bishops,  represented  in  the  West  by  Valens  and 
Ursacius,  and  in  the  East  by  Acacius  of  Caesarea  and  his  followers, 
formed  a  third  party  whose  first  principle  was  to  retain  the  favor  of 
the  Emperor. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Western  section  of  this  third  party 
-vvas  held  in  the  summer  of  357  the  second  synod  of  Sirmium,  com- 
posed of  Western  Bishops  only.  A  creed  known  as  the  second  Sirmian, 
was  drawn  up.  It  avoided  both  the  terms  which  were  the  watchwords 
of  the  Orthodox  and  the  Semi-Arians  (o/ioovaio^  and  ofioLovaios), 
but  was  pronouncedly  Arian  in  tenor.  Hosius  of  Cordova  was  forced 
to  sign  this  formula,  but  soon  afterwards,  shortly  before  his  death, 
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the  veteran  Bishop  made  reparation  for  his  momentary  fall  by  ana-^ 
thematizing  Arianism. 

The  Eunomians  (or  Anomceans)  in  the  East  were  greatly  pleased 
with  the  new  creed,  which  met  their  views  exactly,  and  hastened  to 
congratulate  its  authors  on  winning  the  West  to  what  they  styled 
"orthodoxy."  But  the  Semi-Arians,  in  a  council  held  at  Ancyra 
(358)  under  the  presidency  of  Basil,  Bishop  of  this  city,  strongly  pro- 
tested against  the  Anomcean  formula,  and  deputed  Basil,  with  two 
other  Bishops,  to  place  their  remonstrance  before  the  Emperor.  The- 
delegation  met  with  greater  success  than,  perhaps,  they  had  expected.. 
Constantius  at  once  recalled  his  letters  approving  the  second  Sirmian 
creed  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Semi-Arians.  A  new  synod  was- 
convened  at  Sirmium  in  which  Semi-Arian  influence  was  preponderant;, 
and  the  thh-d  Shmian  formula,  borrowed  from  the  synod  of  Antioch< 
(341)  was  adopted.  In  tenor  the  new  creed  is  regarded  ^  orthodox; 
but,  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  stood  for  the  Nicean  formula, 
it  was  objectionable,  because  of  the  omission  of  the  word  6fioovcrto9. 
This  is  the  famous  formula  which  was  subscribed  by  Pope  Liberuis,. 
who  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  the  term  o/ioovaio^  was  a. 
cloak  for  Sabellianism.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Pope  drew^ 
up  a  second  profession  of  faith  '*in  which  he  declared  that  those  who 
aflBrm  that  the  Son  is  not  like  the  Father  in  substance  and  in  all  other 
respects,  are  excommunicated."** 

But  the  triumph  of  the  Semi-Arians  was  short-lived.  At  the* 
instance  of  their  chief,  Basil  of  Ancyra,  they  used  their  newly  ac- 
quired influence  at  court  for  the  wholesale  deposition  of  their  Anom-^ 
cean  opponents.  These  protested  vigorously,  and  with  efifect.  The- 
Emperor  recalled  the  deposed  Bishops,  and,  in  the  hope  of  settling^ 
the  whole  controversy  which  divided  the  Church,  determined  to  call 
a   general   council. 

A  general  council,  however,  was  not  at  all  desirable  from  the- 
point  of  view  of  the  court  party  and  the  Anomceans,  who  feared  that 
in  such  an  assembly  the  Semi-Arians  of  the  East  might  arrive  at 
an  imderstanding  with  the  orthodox  Bishops  of  the  West.  The- 
Emperor  was  easily  persuaded  to  adopt  the  suggestion  that  two  coun- 
cils should  be  held,  one  in  the  East  and  one  in  the  West;  and  to  save- 
the  Bishops  of  both  assemblies  all  trouble  the  Anomceans  obligingly 
drew  up  a  new  profession  of  faith  for  their  acceptance.  The  author 
of  this  production.  Bishop  Mark  of  Arethusa,  succeeded  in  formulating 

»*Sozomen,  H.  E.  IV,  \b.  ~^  "" 
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A  creed  which,  on  the  one  hand,  was  acceptable  to  the  Anomceans, 
and  on  the  other,  to  the  Semi-Ariane  and  the  Emperor.  This  creed, 
known  as  the  fourth  Sirmian,  was  subecribed  to  by  all  the  Bisbope 
of  both  parties  then  at  the  court  of  Sirmium.  Yet,  Basi]  of  Ancyra 
;8eems  to  have  regarded  it  with  some  suspicion:  he  added  a  clause  to 
his  signature  which  comes  very  close  to  strict  orthodoxy. 

This  preliminary  work  accomplished,  letters  of  instruction  were 
sent  by  Conetantius  to  the  Fathers  of  both  councils.  The  Eastern 
Bishops,  who  met  at  Seleucia,  were  directed  to  examine  contested 
points  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  complainte  against  certain  Bishops 
accused  of  crimes  against  the  law,  like  George  of  Cappadocia  in  Alex- 
andria, and  the  deposition  of  Bishopa  who,  like  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
claimed  to  have  been  unjustly  treated."  The  BishoiB  of  the  West, 
who  assembled  at  Rimini,  were  instructed  to  confine  their  efforts 
to  the  question  of  faith,  and  they  were  ordered  under  no  account  to 
meddle  with  questions  that  concerned  the  East."  Finally,  the  councils 
were  du-ected  to  inform  the  Emperor  of  the  results  of  their  delibera- 
tion, so  that,  in  case  of  disagreement,  the  imperial  theologian  might 
assist  then  m  coming  to  an  understanding.  Thus  the  western  Bishops 
liad  really  nothing  to  do  but  to  sign  the  coiut-mahufactured  creed, 
while  the  powers  of  the  Eastern  prelates  included  in  addition  the 
investigation  of  alleged  abuses.  The  Emperor  and  his  court  advisers 
•constituted  themselves  the  real  governing  body  within  the  Church. 

The  synod  of  Rimini  met  in  May  359.  More  than  four  hundred 
Bishops  were  present,  three-fourths  of  whom  were  orthodox;  the 
Anomojan  minority  consisted  of  eighty  Bishops  under  the  leadership 
of  Valens  of  Mursa  and  Ursacius  of  Singidunum.  These  court  prelates, 
however,  had  no  fears,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  imperial  "Pro- 
tector" of  the  council,  the  prefect  Taurus.  But  greatly  to  their 
surprise,  things  did  not  go  so  harmoniously  as  they  had  expected. 
An  interesting  sign  of  independence,  in  the  first  place,  was  the  refusal 
of  all  but  three  poor  British  Bishops  to  allow  the  imperial  treasurer 
to  defray  their  expenses.  Restitutus  of  Carthage,  probably,  pre- 
sided— Pope  Liberius  was  not  represented.  The  couri^made  creed 
presented  by  ^'alens  and  Ursacius  was  rejected  by  the  council;  their 
business,  the  Fathers  declared,  was  not  to  make  new  creeds  but  to 
^ard  that  of  Nice  which  alone  was  necessary.  Arianism  was  con- 
demned; and  Valens,  Ursacius,  and  the  other  leading  Arians  were 
pronounced   heretics   and   deposed. 

»Soz.  H.  E.  IV,  17. 

"S.  Hilar.  FTog.  Vll.  1,  2  (P.  L.  vol.  X,  6958a). 
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Both  parties  now  sent  deputies  to  the  Emperor,  but  those  of  the- 
Anomoeans  reached  Constantinople  first,  and  explained  the  situation 
to  Constantius.  When  the  orthodox  representatives  arrived  the 
Emperor  refused  to  see  them.  After  a  tedious  delay,  they  were 
ordered  first  to  Adrianople,  afterwards  to  Nik6  in  Thrace,  until  the 
imperial  reply  to  their  synodal  letter  would  be  ready.  At  length 
worn  out  by  threats,  by  actual  violence  and  deception,  they  were 
induced  to  sign  a  creed  substantially  the  same  as  the  fourth  of  Sirmium. 
The  fallen  deputies  then  retxmied  to  Sirmium,  accompanied  by  the 
4.riumphant  Valens  and  Ursacius,  to  make  their  report.  The  indig- 
nant fathers  of  the  council  regarded  them  as  traitors,  but  it  was  only 
a  question  of  time  till  the  Emperor  would  have  his  way  with  them 
also.  The  prefect-protector  Taurus  received  orders  to  allow  no  Bishop 
to  depart  from  Rimini  until  he  had  signed  the  official  creed.  For  a 
time  the  Fathers  remained  firm,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  deputies,, 
threats,  persuasions  and  all  manner  of  discomforts  ultimately  broke- 
down  this  resistance  and  they  signed  the  Anomcean  formula.  About 
a  score  of  them,  however,  headed  by  Phebadius  of  Agen,  added  clauses 
to  their  signatures  condemning  Arius,  and  proclaiming  the  equality 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

The  Eastern  council  met  at  Seleucia  in  September  of  the  same 
year  (359).  It  was  composed  of  about  160  Bishops,  110  of  whom 
were  Semi-Arians,  30  or  40  Anomoeans,  while  not  more  than  a  dozen 
Bishops,  friends  of  Athanasius  from  Egypt,  were  strict  Niceans.  St. 
Hilary  of  Poitiers  took  an  active  part  in  the  coimcil,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  enter  into  communion  with  Basil  of  Ancyra  and  his  fol- 
lowers. This  party,  which  at  that  date  included  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
differed  in  little  from  the  strictly  orthodox;  their  main  objection 
was  to  the  word  6fiooi;crto9,  a  term  which  even  St.  Cyril  regarded 
with  distrust. 

In  accordance  with  the  Emperor's  orders  to  discuss  first  of  all 
the  question  of  a  creed,  Acacius  of  Csesarea  proposed  the  adoption  of 
the  fourth  Sirmian  formula.  The  Semi-Arians  rejected  this  proposi- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  a  new  creed  was  wholly  imnecessary,  and 
on  their  part  proposed  that  one  of  the  creeds  of  the  sjoiod  of  Antioch 
{in  ejicamiis)  should  be  confirmed.  Acacius  and  his  followers  would 
not  agree  to  this  and  left  the  assembly. 

The  following  day  the  Antiochian  creed  was  adopted  by  the 
majority.  At  the  third  session  Acacius  appeared  with  a  new  formula, 
which  omitted  both  the  contentious  terms  o/xoovcrtos  and  ofioiovaio^y. 
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and  anathematized  the  term  from  which  his  own  party  derived  one 
of  its  names,  dvofioioS'  This  departure  gave  rise  to  a  new  party, 
called  after  its  founder  the  Acacian  party,  which  endeavored  to  occupy 
a  middle  position  between  the  Anomceans  or  strict  Arians  and  the 
Semi-Arians.  After  a  day's  debate  without  result  the  imperial  pro- 
tector Leonas,  at  the  instance  apaprently  of  Acacius,  declared  the 
«ynod  at  an  end;  but  the  majority  paid  no  attention  to  this  pronounce- 
ment, and  continued  their  labors.  The  question  of  the  deposed 
Bishops  was  next  taken  up.  Acacius  was  summoned  to  answer  in 
ihe  case  of  St.  Cyril,  but,  as  he  and  his  party  refused  to  appear,  the 
principal  among  them,  including  Acacius  and  George  of  Alexandria, 
^ivere  deposed,  A  new  Bishop,  Arianus,  was  appointed  in  the  place 
of  Eudoxius  of  Antioch,  but  after  his  consecration  he  was  arrested 
by  Leonas  and  exiled. 

Ten  representatives,  at  their  head  Basil  of  Ancyra,  and  accom- 
panied  by  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  were  deputed  at  the  close  of  the  council 
to  report  to  the  Emperor.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  Rimini,  the  Acacians 
also  sent  a  deputation  to  the  court  which  was  the  first  to  reach  Con- 
stantius.  Valens  and  Ursacius  arrived  at  Constantinople  about  this 
time  with  the  signatures  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Western  council  attached 
to  the  creed  of  Nik6  (in  Thrace),  and  they  at  once  took  sides  with 
Acacius.  The  result  of  this  combination,  which  had  the  support  of 
Constantius,  was  that  the  deputies  of  Seleucia  were  forced  to  subscribe 
the  same  formula  as  the  Western  Bishops  and  thus  the  Christian 
world  had  thrust  upon  it,  through  the  arbitrary  act  of  a  Christian 
Emperor,  a  creed  which  its  authors  interpreted  openly  in  an  Arian 
sense    (December,    359). 

Within  a  month  after  these  events  the  Acacians  held  a  synod  in 
Constantinople  which  confirmed  the  new  creed,  but  without  the  ad- 
ditions of  Phebadius  of  Agen  and  his  companions  of  Rimini.  Then 
began  a  wholesale  deposition  of  Semi-Arian  Bishops,  not,  how- 
ever, on  a  question  of  faith,  but  on  various  disciplinary  charges.  The 
deposed  prelates  were  at  once  exiled  and  their  places  given  to  good 
Acacians.  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  who  had  in  vain  sought  permission 
to  take  part  in  the  synod,  was  ordered  by  Constantius  to  return  to 
Gaul.  The  Acacian  creed  was  then  forwarded  to  all  the  Bishops  of 
Christendom  for  their  signatures,  and  the  majority  of  them  yielded 
to  the  threat  of  exile  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  The  Bishops 
of  Gaul,  however,  formed  an  honorable  exception;  on  hearing  of  the 
•events  that  had  taken  place  in  the  East  they  met  at  Paris  and  drew 
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up  a  synodal  letter  addressed  to  the  Eastern  Bishops,  which  aflBrmed 
the  orthodox  doctrine  emphatically."  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
returned  Hilary  other  synods  were  held  in  Gaul,  at  which  the  Bishops^ 
who  had  yielded  to  force  or  deception,  at  Rimini  assisted  and  publicly 
renounced  their  involimtary  error."  In  the  East,  however,  the- 
Acacians  met  with  little  resistance,  and  maintained  their  ascendency 
until  the  death  of  Constantius,  which  occurred  on  the  third  of  No- 
vember 361,  shortly  after  he  had  been  baptized  by  the  Arian  Bishop,, 
Euzoius  of  Antioch. 

Thus  the  second  Christian  ruler  of  the  Roman  Empire,  like  the- 
first,  died  surroimded  by  Arians.  But  the  conflict  between  the  cham- 
pions of  spiritual  freedom  on  the  one  side,  and  those  on  the  other 
who  regarded  the  civil  ruler  as  the  final  arbiter  in  matters  of  faith 
was  much  more  acute  in  361  than  in  337.  Constantine  in  his  best 
moments  regarded  himself  as  a  sort  of  divinely  conmiissioned  pro- 
tector of  the  Church,  and  if  he  now  and  then  claimed  authority  much 
more  extensive  than  this  character  justified,  his  action  must  be  at^ 
tributed  largely  to  his  desire  for  unity  and  to  the  misrepresentations 
of  his  Eusebian  advisers.  These  same  advisers  and  their  legitimate 
heretical  successors  exercised  a  still  greater  influence  over  Constan- 
tius, whose  feeble  character  and  foolish  vanity  rendered  him  an  easy 
victim  of  clever  men,  who  were  much  better  courtiers  than  Bishops. 
That  these  Bishops  did  not  scruple  to  use  their  influence  over  the 
Emperor  to  the  utmost  limit  the  facts  related  above  clearly  show. 
The  Arian  party,  and  the  Semi-Arian  party  also  during  the  short 
time  it  enjoyed  the  imperial  favor,  disregarded  all  ecclesiastical  laws, 
and  by  a  combination  of  fraud  and  force  succeeded  before  the  death 
of  Constantius  in  forcing  their  views  upon  the  Christian  world.  Their- 
instrument  in  this,  Constantius,  had  advanced  far  beyond  the  theory 
of  his  father  as  to  the  duties  of  the  civil  ruler  in  relation  to  the  Church. 
Constantine  regarded  the  decision  of  the  Bishops  at  Nice  as  divinely 
inspired,  and  consequently  final,  and  to  the  end  he  was  not  conscious^ 
that  his  conduct  towards  the  orthodox  was  in  conflict  with  this  view. 
But  Constantius  regarded  his  position  very  dififerently.  CounciLs,, 
in  his  view,  consisted  of  Christian  Bishops  who  would  receive  and 
subscribe  with  gladness  of  heart  the  creeds  manufactured,  with  hi&. 
approval,  by  court  intriguers:  eunuchs,  women  and  servile  Bishops. 
"My  will  is  your  canon''  expressed  his  thought  in  this  regard  excel- 

"S.  Hilar.  Frag.  XI  (P.  L.  vol.  x.  710). 
»Sulp.  Sev.  Hist,  Sac.  II,  45. 
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lently;  the  Christian  Emperor  is  already  the  ChrLstian  Pontifex  Maxi- 
muB. 

But  the  great  majority  of  Christians  were  not  disposed  to  surren- 
der to  a  Christian  Emp^xir  what  they  had  victoriously  defended 
Against  a  long  line  of  pagan  princes.  The  cry  for  freedom  of  action 
in  all  that  concerned  the  spiritual  donuun,  faintly  heard  under  Con- 
.stantine,  grows  daily  more  loud  and  emphatic  under  his  son  and 
^successor.  For  the  Brst  time  the  Bishops  b^in  to  formulate  a  theory 
of  the  relations  of  the  Church  and  the  State  based  on  the  principle, 
"Render  to  Ciesar  what  belongs  to  Casar" — but  no  more.  The 
Bishops  of  Egypt  in  their  famous  letter  in  defence  of  Athanasius  call 
.attention  with  scorn  to  the  absurdity  of  naming  that  a  true  council 
of  the  Church  the  proceedings  of  which  were  directed  by  an  imperial 
•count."  St.  Athanasius  styles  Constantiua,  whom  he  regarded  as 
.Anti-Christ,  "the  most  irreligious  Augustus"/'  because  of  his  support 
of  heresy,  his  war  against  the  Church  and  his  banishment  of  Bishops." 
The  champion  of  the  Nicene  doctrine  protests  strongly  also  against 
the  claim  of  the  Emperor  to  decide  ecclesiastical  causes  "  which  he 
refers  to  the  court  instead  of  to  the  Church,  and  presides  at  them  in 
person."  He  demands  for  the  Chiuch  complete  freedom  of  action, 
and  for  himself  that  his  trial  "  be  conducted  on  equal  terms  both  to 
the  accuser  and  to  the  accused.""  The  Emperor  has  no  concern 
with  a  judgment  freely  pronounced  by  Bishops,  for  "when  did  a 
judgment  of  the  Church  receive  its  validity  from  the  Emperor?"" 

Hosius  of  Cordova  also,  in  a  letter  to  Constantius,  protests  with 
vigor  against  the  Emperor's  arbitrary  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Church.  "Intrude  not  yourself  into  ecclesiastical  matters,"  he  ad- 
vises, "neither  give  commands  to  us  concerning  them;  but  leam 
them  from  us."  He  then  defines  what  the  relations  of  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  rulers  ought  to  be:  "God  has  put  into  your  hands  the 
kingdom;  to  us  He  has  entrusted  the  affairs  of  His  Church.  And  as 
he  who  would  steal  the  Empire  from  you  would  resist  the  ordinance 
of  God,  so,  likewise  fear  on  your  part,  lest  by  taking  on  yourself  the 
government  of  the  Church,  you  may  be  guilty  of  a  great  offence.  It 
is  written  'Render  unto  Cfesar  the  things  that  are  Ciesar's,  and  unto 
■God  the  thin^  that  are  God's.'     Neither  therefore  is  it  permitted 

»S.  Ath.  Apol.  contra  Arianos,  c.  8. 

"De  synodig,  c.  12. 

"8,  Athan.  Hist.  Arian.  c.  74. 

"Hut.  AHan.  c.  76. 

"Ifnd.  .52. 
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ninto  us  to  exercise  an  earthly  rule,  nor  have  you,  sire,  any  authority 
iio  bum  incense.  "'*  A  clearer  statement  than  this  of  what  the  rela- 
tions of  Church  and  State  ought  to  be,  it  would  be  diflScult  to  make; 
the  veteran  President  of  the  first  general  council  maintains  that  each 
power  is  supreme  in  its  own  sphere,  and  that  neither  has  any  right 
to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  the  other. 

The  warm-tempered  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  in  his  defence  of  Athana- 
sius,  aflBrms  the  same  principle  in  language  more  than  emphatic,  and 
the  reverse  of  complimentary  to  the  Emperor,  whom  he  regards  as  a 
particular  friend  of  the  devil."  St.  Hilary  of  Poiters  addresses  Con- 
stantius  in  language  scarcely  less  strong.  For  him,  as  for  Athanar- 
sius,  the  Emperor  is  Anti-Christ,  a  tyrant  no  whit  better  than  a  Nero, 
a  Decius  or  a  Maximian."  In  his  interview  at  Milan  with  Constan- 
tius  Pope  Liberius  calmly  and  forcibly  pleacjs  the  cause  of  spiritual 
freedom  with  special  relation  to  tlje  unjust  condemnation  of  Athana- 
sius.  Liberius  demands  as  a  right  that  the  case  of  Athanasius  should 
be  examined  by  Bishops,  in  a  free  assembly,  and  he  boldly  tells  Con- 
stantius  that  he  is  endeavoring  to  make  the  Bishops  of  the  Church 
the  instruments  of  his  personal  hatred  against  the  Bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria. If  he  desires  harmony  in  the  Church  the  way  to  secure  it  is  to 
restore  the  exiled  Bishops,  and  then  bring  accuser  and  accused  face 
to  face  in  a  general  council  of  the  Church.''  Thus  we  see  that  the 
Bishops  who  best  realized  the  responsibilities  of  their  office,  during 
the  reign  of  Constantius,  began  to  perceive  that  the  Church  was  in 
danger  of  losing  more  than  she  gained  by  her  union  with  the  State. 
The  Christian  Emperor  was  still  the  pagan  Pontifex  Maximus;  why, 
suggested  his  flatterers,  in  act  if  not  in  word,  should  he  not  exercise 
supreme  authority  in  the  Church  also?  From  the  conversion  of 
Constantino  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Eastern  episcopate, 
who  were  also  abettors  of  heresy,  openly  invited  the  Emperor  to  assume 
the  role,  not  merely  of  '*  exterior  Bishop,"  but  of  supreme  judge  even 
in  the  Church's  exclusive  domain.  The  Eusebians,  consequently,  and 
their  heretical  and  semi-heretical  successors,  are  directly  responsible 
for  the  establishment  of  Csesaropapism.  These  parties  were  ever 
ready  to  accept  the  authority  of  the  State  in  the  spiritual  sphere, 

"S.  Ath.  Hist.  Arian.  c.  44. 

^Pro  S.  Athanasio,  I  (P.  L.,  XIII.  826).  *'Proba  te  super  nos  factum  judicem, 
proba  ad  hoc  te  constitutum  imperatorem,  ut  nos  armis  tuis  ad  omnem  implendam 
Amici  tui  diaboli  perduceres,  etc." 

^^Contra  Conatan.  I,  1-7. 

"Theod.  H.  E.  II,  13. 
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knowing  as  they  did  that  this  would  be  exercised  in  accordance  with 
their  views.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  refused  on  every  occasion 
to  submit  to  lawful  ecclesiastical  authority. 

The  Eusebians  are  also  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the 
principle  of  nationalism  into  the  Church  Universal.  The  haughty 
Greek  churchmen  of  the  fourth  century  early  resolved  not  to  brook 
Latin  interference  in  their  affairs.  What  they  decided  in  the  East 
must  be  final;  not  even  to  a  general  coimcil  would  they  concede  the 
right  to  re-examine  their  judgments.  The  political  authority  of 
Rome  was  now  exercised  from  the  new  capital  on  the  Bosphorus; 
why  should  not  the  religious  supremacy  of  Rome  also  be  transferred 
to  the  city  of  Constantine?  This  thought  seems  to  have  been  at  all 
times  present  in  the  minds  of  Eastern  churchmen,  from  the  reign  of 
the  ftrst  Constantine  to  that  of  the  last.  We  have  seen  several  evi- 
dences of  its  existence  in  the  reign  of  Constantius:  for  example,  in 
the  letter  of  the  synod  of  Antioch  to  Pope  Julius,  and  in  the  Emperor's 
order  to  the  Bishops  of  the  council  of  Rimini  not  to  interfere  in  Eastern 
affairs.  But  while  refusing  to  obey  the  legitimate  authority  of  the 
Church  the  prelates  of  the  Orient  were  almost  always  willing  to  wear 
the  golden  chains  which  boimd  them  to  the  State. 

The  Bishops  of  the  Western  Church,  during  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine, took  no  very  active  part  in  the  controversies  of  the  East. 
They  were  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy,  indeed,  but  they  left  the  defence 
of  their  position  in  the  able  hands  of  Athanasius.  The  visits  of  Athana- 
sius  to  Rome  and  his  subsequent  residence  in  Gaul,  together  with  the 
means  taken  by  Constantius  to  bring  about  unanimity  in  the  Church, 
aroused  them  to  a  realization  of  the  principles  at  stake.  Few  of  them^ 
it  is  true,  had  the  spirit  of  the  martyrs,  and  almost  all  of  them  yielded 
to  imperial  coercion.  But  they  quickly  repented  of  their  falls,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Constantius  they  unanimously  stood  for 
the  principle :  Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  of  Caesar,  and  to 
God  the  things  that  are  of  God. 

Maurice  M.  Hassett. 


ORIENTAL  ARCHEOLOGY  AND 
HIGflER  CRITICISM 

Gabriel  Oussani,  D.  D. 

The  problem  suggested  by  the  above  title  may  be  fairly  stated 
as  follows:  Have  Oriental  Archeological  discoveries  ofifset  in  any 
way  the  accepted  results  and  conclusions  of  the  modem  school  of 
Old  Testament  criticism?  Or  still  clearer:  Have  the  various  arche- 
ological discoveries,  made  during  the  last  half-century  in  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  Palestine,  Arabia  and  Elam,  confirmed  in  any 
way  or  favored  in  any  measure  the  traditional  theories  and  conclusions 
of  the  conservative  school  of  Old  Testament  history  and  exegesis, 
as  many  conservative  theologians  claim?  In  other  words:  Have 
Assyriology,  Egyptology  and  the  other  branches  of  Biblico-Oriental 
archeology  contradicted,  on  the  one  hand,  the  results  of  the  Higher 
Criticism,  and  vindicated,  on  the  other,  the  traditional  theories  of  Old 
Testament  history  and  exegesis? 

"•  -I 

The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  has  rendered 
so  many  valuable  services  to  the  correct  understanding  of  the  re- 
ligious ,historical  and  prophetical  literature  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
has  been  denounced,  from  its  very  beginning  and  ever  since,  by  the 
ultra-conservative  school  of  theology  and  apologetics,  as  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  Christian  religion  and  theology.  It  has  been  unfairly 
represented  to  the  public,  by  both  CathoUc  and  Protestant  conserva- 
tive theologians,  as  being  a  recent  invention,  and  that  it  is  arrogant 
to  pretend  that  it  has  reached  any  final  or  even  approximate  results; 
that  it  was  purely  of  German  origin,  rationalistic  in  spirit  and  prin- 
ciple, destructive  in  its  aim,  entirely  subjective  in  its  methods,  fanciful 
in  its  deductions  and  absurd  in  its  conclusions.  By  some  it  has  been 
represented  as  a  synonym  of  atheism,  rationalism  and  positivism,  and 
it  is  inferred  that  to  be  a  Higher  Critic  and  a  true  Christian  or  Catholic  is 
as  impossible  as  to  serve  God  and  Mammon.  By  others  it  is  accused 
of  having  a  reckless  disregard  and  contempt  for  tradition,  while  by 
some  it  is  earnestly  denounced  as  destroying  the  credibility  of  the 
Bible.    We  are  often  told  by  these  anti-Higher  Critics  that  the  atti- 
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tude  of  the  Higher  Criticiam  towards  the  explicit  language  and  tes- 
timony of  the  New  Testament  and  of  our  Lord  Himself  is  irreverent 
and  incompatible  with  our  Christian  doctriqp  concerning  the  divine 
person  of  Christ,  His  divine  nature  and  authority.'  These  and 
amilar  unfair  accusations  have  been,  indeed,  rehearsed  and  re-hashed 
utqu^  ad  nauteam.*  Among  the  more  recent  sweeping  pronounce- 
ments on  the  subject  is  the  somewhat  captious  and  unexpected  as- 
sertion that  the  modem  areheolo^cal  discoveries  made  in  Egypt 
Assyria,  Babylonia  and  other  Bible-lands,  have  vindicated  the  his- 
torical accuracy  of  the  Old  Testament  and  have  demolished  the  fabric 
constructed  by  the  modem  school  of  biblical  criticism.*  The  pro- 
moters of  this  aoti-Higher  Critical  propaganda  are  certain  biblical 
scholars  and  archeolo^sts,  whose  otherwise  valiiable  services  and 
contributions  to  the  advancement  of  Oriental  and  biblical  studies 
are  to  be  highly  recommended.  Principal  among  these  are  in  Eng- 
land, the  late  G.  Rawlinson,  brother  of  the  famous  decipherer  of  the 
Behistim  inscription,'  Colonel  Conder,  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 

■Cf.  the  writer's  article  "Is  the  Bible  in  Danger,"  in  the  Open  Court,  Chicago, 
1005,  p.  641  fT.  See  ulao  Dr.  C^t's  Articles  on  the  "Higher  Criticiou"  in  the  Neto 
York  Revieu,  vol.  I.  (1905),  and  vol.  II.  (1906).  For  more  general  works  on  the 
same  topic,  the  reader  may  couault  with  profit  tlie  following:  J.  E.  HocFadyeii, 
Old  TeatamerU  Criticism  and  tht  Chn^vm  Churdt,  New  York,  1903;  Ch.  Brigga, 
Oewral  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scriptures,  New  Yoi^,  1899;  h.  W.  Batten, 
The  Old  Tettament  from  (A«  Modem  Potnt  of  View.  2d  ed..  New  Yoric,  1901; 
R.  L.  Ottley,  Aspects  of  the  Old  Testament,  (Baicpton  Lectures),  1898;  Ch.  F.  Kent, 
The  Origin  and  PermBnenl  Value  of  the  Old  Teslament.  1906;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Founders 
of  Old  Testament  Criticism,  1893;  J.  M.  I^s™"!?''!  Historical  Criticism  and  the  Old 
Testament,  (Eng.  trans.)  1905;  Ch.  Brigga,  The  Bible,  the  Church  and  Reason,  1892; 
H.  E.  Ryle,  The  Bible  and  Criticiem,  1904;  and  The  Early  Narratives  of  Genesu, 
1900;  G.  A.  Smith,  Modem  Criticism  and  the  Preaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  1902; 
W,  Sanday,  Inspiration  (Hampton  lectures),  1903;  A.  F.  Kirkpatiick,  The  Divine 
Ltbrary  of  the  Old  Testament,   1901. 

•Comp.  Cheyne'a  remarks  in  his  Founders  o/  Old  Testament  Criliciem,  London, 
1893,  pp.  v-vi;  MacFadyen,  op.  cit.  chaps.  I.  and  II;.  Cheyne,  Tht  Origin  and  Re- 
ligious Contents  of  the  Psalter  (Bampton  Lectures),  London-New  York,  1895.  pp. 
ix-xxxiv.;  W.  R.  Smith,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  London,  1892, 
(2d  edition),  pp.  1-21. 

'See  Driver,  Introdudion  to  Ike  Literature  of  the  Old  TestamerU,  7th  ed.,  1897, 
pp.  xvii  IT;  and  the  same  author's  Commentary  on  Genesis,  London,  1904.  Introduc- 
tion and  passim.  See  also  G.  A.  Smith,  Modem  Criticism  arvi  the  Preaching  of  the 
Old  Testament,  New  York,  1902,  pp.  99,  ff.;  W.  H.  Bennett,  "Archeology  and  Criti- 
cism," in  the  Contemporary  Review,  1906,  April,  pp.  518-527;  John  P.  Peters,  The 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  Scholarship,  London,  1902,  pp.  237-317,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  works  and  articles  mentioned  in  the  present  study. 

'In  his  still  very  useful  work.  The  Five  Great  Morutrdxie^  of  the  Andertt  Eastern 
World,  London,   1873,  (3  vols.),  and  History  o/  Herodotus,  4th  ed.,  London,  1880, 
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Fund,'  Urquahart/  Emil  Reich^  ,and  especially  Prof.  H.  Sayce  of 
Oxford;'  in  Germany,  Neteler,'  Bickell,*'  Fischer,"  and  especially 
Prof.  Fritz  Hommel  of  the  University  of  Munich;"  in  Belgium,  the 
late  Charles  de  Hariez,  the  great  Catholic  Avestan  scholar  of  Louvain,**^ 
Th.  Lamy,**  Delattre,  S.  J."  andBrucker,  S.J.;*'  in  France,  the  late 

in  4  vols;  as  well  as  in  several  popular  and  apologetic  books  on  Assyria,  Babylonia^ 
Egypt  and  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  The  Historical  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the 
Scripture  Records,  etc.,  London,  1870. 

*The  Bible  and  the  East,  Edinbui^h-London,  1896;  and  Syrian  Stone-Lore  ^ 
London,   1886. 

*The  New  Biblical  Guide,  in  8  vols.,  London,  1904;  see  especially  vols.  I  and 
VIII;  also  Inspiration  and  Accuracy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  London,  1903;  Modem 
Discoveries  and  the  Bible,  London,  1901;  and  his  many  other  popular  books  and 
pamphlets,  written  in  the  same  spirit. 

^The  Failure  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible,  New  York,  1905;  the  first  two 
chapters  of  which  appeared  first  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  February  and  April, 
1905,  under  the  title  ''The  Bankruptcy  of  the  Higher  Criticism."  Dr.  Reich's  claims 
to  biblical  scholarship  as  well  as  his  unwarranted  denunciations  of  the  Higher  Critics 
have  been  aptly  criticised  and  refuted  by  scholars  like  Driver,  Cheyne,  Cameron, 
Margoliouth,  and  others. 

'In  his  numerous  books  and  articles  such  as  The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Verdict 
of  the  Monumente,  London,  5th  ed.,  1894;  Patriarchal  Palestine,  London,  1895;  The 
Early  History  of  the  Hebrews,  New  York,  1897;  Fresh  Light  From  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments, London,  1888;  The  Egypt  of  the  Hebrews  and  Herodotus,  London,  2d.  ed., 
1895;  Early  Israel  and  the  Surrounding  Nations,  London,  1899;  Monument  Facts 
and  Higher  Critical  Fancies,  New  York,  1904;  as  well  as  in  his  numerous  articles  in 
the  Expository  Times;  the  HomHetic  Review;  the  Sunday  School  Times  of  Phila- 
delphia; and  other  theological  Reviews  of  England  and  America,  where  his  apolo- 
getico-archeological  books  are  popular  and  very  often  quoted  by  preachers  and 
theologians. 

*Das  Buch  Isaias,  Berlin,  1876;  and  in  his  Stellung  der  AUtestamentlichen  Zeit- 
rechnung  in  der  AUorientalischen  Geschichte,  MQnster,  published  in  various  parts 
and  pamphlets,  each  dealing  with  a  particular  Old  Testament  topic. 

**In  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Katholische  Theologie,  1877,  p.  131  flf.  See,  however,  note 
(32)  in  the  present  study. 

^^Heidenthum  und  Offenbarung.  Religionsgeschichtliche  Studien  iiber  die  Berhii- 
rungspunkte  der  altesten  heiligen  Schriften  der  Inder,  Perser,  Babylonier,  Assyrer  und 
Aegypter  mit  der  Bibel,  auf  Grand  der  neuesten  Forschungen,  Mayen,  1878,  (Translated 
into  French). 

^Ancient  Hd)rew  Tradition  Illustrated  by  the  Monuments,  London,  1897,  and 
in  many  other  books  and  articles  contributed  to  English  and  American  reviews. 
Prof.  Hommel  is  really  a  higher  critic  of  the  moderate  school,  but  with  strong  con- 
servative tendencies  in  matters  of  biblical  literary  criticism,  and  steadily  opposed 
to  the  views  of  Wellhausen. 

^■In  several  articles  contributed  to  the  Musion,  of  Louvain,  the  Revue  Catholique, 
of  Lille,  and  to  La  Science  Catholique,  of  Arras,  France. 

*^  In  hid  Introductio  in  Sacram  Scripturam,  1880;  Commentaire  sur  la  G^nkse, 
1888,  and  in  several  articles  in  the  Revue  de  Science  Catholique,  Le  Pritre,  etc.  Mon- 
signor  Lamy's  death,  which  occurred  less  than  a  year  ago,  has  been  greatly  regretted 
by  all  Syriac  scholars  by  whom  he  was  greatly  honored  and  esteemed.    His  magnifi- 
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Fr.  Lenormant,"  Ch.  Schobel/"  Abb6  de  Moore/"  Pisani,"  Hal6vy, 
and  especially  F.  Vigonronx,  secretary  of  the  Pontifical  biblical  com- 
mission;" in  Italy,  U.  Ubaldi,"  Bnmengo,  S.  J.,"  De  Cara,  S.  J."  and 

cent  edition  of  the  Chronicon  of  BaivHebrseus,  of  the  Hymns  and  Homiliees  of  St. 
Ephrem  and  other  Syriac  texts  are  a  monument  to  the  learning  of  this  eminent  scholar 
of  Louvain. 

u'^Le  Plan  de  la  G^nsde/'  in  the  Revue  dcs  Queetume  HiOoriques,  1876;  but 
especially  in  his  recent  reactionaiy  book  entitled  Autour  de  la  Queetian  BtbUque, 
liege,  1904. 

^uestione  ActueUea  (f  Ecriture  Sainte,  Paris,  1896,  and  in  many  articles  con- 
tributed to  the  well-known  Jesuit  Review,  the  Etudes  Relgieuees. 

^^In  his  Lea  Origines  de  V  hietairey  Paris,  1882,  (3  vols).  It  must  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  this  eminent  Catholic  scholar  had  accepted,  on  the  whole,  the  critical 
analysis  of  Genesis  of  the  modem  school  of  biblical  criticism.  Ck>mp.  his  La  GitUee, 
traduction  d^aprts  Vhebreu  avec  distinction  des  iUments  constUiUifs  du  texte,  sutvie, 
cTtm  essai  de  restitution  des  livres  primitifs  dont  s*est  servi  le  dernier  redacteur,  Paris, 
1883;  and  Essai  de  Commentaire  de  fragments  cosmogoniques  de  Birose,  etc,,  Paris,1872. 

"''L'  Authenticity  Mosaique  de  la  G^ndse  d^f endue  contre  les  attaques  du  ration- 
alisme  Allemand,"  in  the  Annales  de  Philosophie  Chritienne,  1877. 

^In  several  important  articles  and  studies  in  the  Science  Catholique  of  Arras. 

^In  many  articles  and  studies  contributed  to  various  French  Catholic  magazines. 

'^In  hid  Recherches  BibliqueSy  Paris,  1895-1901,  in  2  vols.,  as  well  as  in  numerous 
studies  on  Biblico-Oriental  archeology  and  exegesis,  most  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Revue  S^mUiquCj  founded  and  edited  by  him,  Paris,  1893.  Hal^vy's  position  in 
regard  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is  conservative,  although  in  many 
other  biblical  questions  he  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  modem  schools. 

^La  Bible  et  les  dicouvertes  modemeSf  6th  ed.,  Paris,  1896,  in  4  vols  (Translated 
into  German  and  Italian).  Manuel  BibUqu^f  Paris,  10th  ed.,  1899,  in  4  vols;  Les 
Lives  Saints  et  la  critique  rationalisie,  3d  ed.  in  5  vols.,  Paris,  1898;  Melanges  bibliques, 
Paris,  2d  ed.,  1889.  Abbe  Vigouroux's  works  have  always  been,  and  are  still  to  a 
certain  extent,  considered  as  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject  by  the  conservative 
Catholic  school  in  France  and  Italy. 

^Introductio  m  Sacram  Scripturam,  Rome,  1883,  in  3  vols.,  and  several  articles 
contributed  to  the  Scienza  Italiana,  of  Bologna. 

^L'impero  di  Babilonia  e  di  Ninive  secondo  i  monumerUt  Cuneiformi  comparati 
coUa  Bibbia,  Proat,  1885,  in  2  vols,  (originally  published  in  form  of  articles  in  the 
Cimlta  CaUoUcay  1878-1884).  This  was  the  first  and  is  still  the  best  and,  indeed, 
practically  the  only  work  in  Italian  on  the  subject.  (Except  the  Italian  version  of 
Hommel's  Geschichle  BabyUmiens  und  Assyriens^  by  Diego  Valbusa,  Milano,  1895). 
It  is  cleverly  written  and  well  documented,  but  apologetic  in  character,  and  nowa- 
days somewhat  out  of  date. 

"In  several  articles  in  the  CiviUa  Cattohcay  of  Rome,  and  in  his  Esame  critico 
del  sistema  filologico  e  linguistico  applicato  aUa  storia  ed  aUa  sciema  delle  religioniy  Rome, 
1889;  Gil  Hettei'Pelasgi  e  le  loro  migrazioni.  A  monumental  work  in  3  vols.,  full 
of  new  and  original  suggestions  in  which  the  distinguished  author  (t  Jan.,  1906) 
proposes  to  identify  the  earliest  inhabitants  and  colonies  of  Greece  and  Italy  with 
the  Hittites  of  Northern  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  The  work  was  pronounced  by  Prof. 
Sayce,  in  the  London  Academy,  as  an  "epoch-making  book,"  and  much  commended 
by  Prof.  Reinach,  of  Paris. 
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others;  in  America,  W.  H.  Green,"  F.  Wright,"  Chambers,"  Price," 

Bissell"  and  others. 

"God,"  says  Abb6  Vigouroux,  "has  resuscitated  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians  in  a  most  opportime  time.  He  has  revived  Christian  exegesis 
and  apologetics  just  in  time  when  Rationalism  was  inventing  new  weapons 
to  disregard  and  degrade  His  own  divine  work — Who  can  contain  himself 
from  wondering  and  admiring  how  the  Divine  Providence  resuscitated 
those  nations  from  their  eternal  graves  so  that  they  may  render  justice 
and  witness  to  the  veradity  of  the  Sacred  Historians,  just  in  the  time  when 
Gennan  Criticism  was  r^ing  its  voice  in  defiance,  and  pretending  to 
discover  in  the  Sacred  Books  nothing  but  legends  and  myths?"". 

The  late  Dr.  Gustavus  Bickell,  a  Catholic  exegete  of  the  first  rank, 

and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Hebrew  and  Syriac  scholars,  wrote 

in  1877  that 

"  The  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  as  well  as  its  authenticity,  so  fiercely  ! 
attacked  by  modem  German  Criticism,  have  foimd  in  the  two  great  his- 
torical discoveries  of  our  age  two  invincible  champions  and  defenders. 
Egyptology,  from  the  one  hand,  in  revealing  to  us  the  ancient  empires  of 
Egypt  in  the  most  particular  and  minute  details,  has  compelled  us  to 
believe  that  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch' must  have  lived,  as  in  fact  Moses 
did,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile;  for  his  description  of  that  coimtry  and  nation 
is  so  wonderfully  accurate  and  correct  as  to  compel  us  to  believe  in  the 
authenticity  and  authorship  of  his  book.  Assyriology,  from  the  other 
hand,  having  demonstrated  as  false  the  hypothesis  that  the  Pentateuch 
is  a  composite  structure  from  various  original  sources,  has  admirably 
proved  its  unity..''" 

Prof.  Sayce,  in  his  well-known  book,  The  Higher  Criticism  and 
the  Verdict  of  the  MonumentSf  after  summarising  the  result  of  his  con- 
clusions, comes  out  with  the  following  statement: 

"In  glancing  over  the  preceding  pages  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  fact  that  the  evidence  of  Oriental  Archeology  is  on  the  whole  distinctly 
unfavorable  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Higher  Criticism.  The  apologist 
may  lose  something,  but  the  Higher  Critic  loses  much  more"". 

^The  UnUy  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  New  York,  1895;  The  Higher  Criticism  of 
the  Pentateuch,  New  York,  1900;  and  other  works. 

"In  several  articles  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  of  Oberlin  Seminary. 

^Moses  and  his  Recent  Critics,  New  York,  1889. 

^The  Monuments  and  the  Old  Testament,  Chicago,  1902;  and  in  many  other 
valuable  articles  in  the  Biblical  World,  the  American  Journal  of  Theology,  the  Baptist 
Theological  Review,  etc. 

^The  Pentateuch,  its  Origin  and  Structure,  New  York,  1885;  Historical  Origin 
and  Value  of  the  Old  Testament,  New  York,  1887,  etc. 

*^La  BibU  ei  Us  dicouvertes  modemes,  6th  ed.,  Paris,  1896,  vol.  I,  p.  202;  (p,  123 
of  the  first  edition,  Paris,  1877). 

^ZeiJtschrift  fur  Kaiholisehe  Theologie,  1877,  p.  131.  Since  the  above  article 
was  written  (1877),  this  distinguished  Syriac  scholar  and  biblical  critic  greatly  modi- 
fied his  views  concerning  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch. 

»0p.  cU.  p.  661. 
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Again,  in  his  Patriarchal  Palestine,  we  meet  with  the  following 
statement: 

"The  Archeological  facts  support  the  traditional  rather  than  the  so- 
called  'critical'  view  of  the  age  and  authority  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  tend 
to  show  that  we  have  in  it  not  only  a  historical  monument  whoae  state- 
meats  can  be  trusted,  but  also'that  is  substantially  a  work  of  the  great 
Hebrew  Legislator  himself,"" 

And  in  his  recent  little  book,  which  bears  the  title  Monument  Facts  and 
Higher  Critical  Fancies,  he  says: 

"In  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  past  we  are  thus  confronted  with 
two  utterly  opposed  methods,  one  objective,  the  other  subjective;  one 
resting  on  a  basis  of  verifiable  facts,  the  other  on  the  unsupported  uid  un- 
supportable  assumptions  of  the  modem  scholar;  the  one  is  the  method 
of  archeology,  the  other  of  the  so-called  higher  criticism.  Between  the 
two  the  scientifically  trained  mind  can  have  no  hesitation  in  choosing. 
The  value.  Indeed,  of  the  method  of  the  Higher  Criticism  can  be  easily 
tested.  We  may  know  the  tree  by  its  fruits,  and  nowhere  is  this  truer 
than  in  the  domain  of  science.  There  is  a  very  simple  test  which  can  be 
applied  to  the  pretentions  of  the  'Higher  Critic'  More  than  once  I  have 
challenged  the  advocates  of  the  'Critical  Method'  to  meet  it,  but  the 
challenge  has  never  been  accepted"?*  and  If  there  be  one  fact  which 
above  all  other  physical  science  is  constantly  inpressing  on  us,  it  is  how 
little  we  know  of  the  material  universe  wherein  we  live ;  and  the  same  lesson 
is  taught  by  archeology  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  past.  Time  after 
time  the  most  positive  assertions  of  a  sceptical  criticism  have  been  dis- 
proved by  archeolc^ical  discoveries,  events  and  personages  that  were 
confidently  pronounced  to  be  mythical  have  been  shown  to  be  historical, 
and  the  older  writers  have  turned  out  to  have  been  better  acquainted 
with  what  they  were  describing  that  the  modern  critic  who  has  flouted 
them."" 

And  at  the  end  of  his  book  he  triumphantly  exclaims: 
"The  awakening  has  come  with  a  vengeance.  The  scepticism  of  the 
'critic'  has  been  proved  to  have  been  but  the  measure  of  his  own  ignorance, 
the  want  of  evidence  to  have  been  merely  his  own  ignorance  of  it.  The 
spade  of  the  excavator  in  Krete  has  effected  more  in  three  or  four  years 
than  the  labors  and  canons  of  the  'critic'  in  half  a  century.  The  whole 
fabric  he  had  raised  has  gone  down  like  a  house  of  cards,  and  with  it  the 
theories  of  development  of  which  he  was  so  confident"". 

Fritz  Hommel,  Professor  of  Semitic  languages  at  the  University, 
of  Munich,  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  oriental  scholars 
and  Assyriologists  of  Germany.  In  his  book  The  Ancient  Hebrew 
Tradition  as  Illustrated  by  the  Monuments  (which  was  intended  to  be 

"Op.  cU.     Preface,  p.  iv. 

'^Op.  eil.  pp.  17-18. 

"Op.  cil.  p.  23. 

"Op.  cit.  p.  121. 
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AS  the  author  himself  tells  us,  "A  Protest  against  the  Modem  School 
of  Old  Testament  Criticism'')*  speaking  of  the  English  Assyriologist, 
A.  H.  Sayce,  "who  not  long  ago  opened  a  bold  and  destructive  fire 
from  an  archeological  standpoint,  upon  the  whole  method  of  the  so- 
called  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible/'  he  says: 

"It  is  unquestionable  that  the  Higher  Critics  have  gone  virtually 
bankrupt  in  their  attempt  to  unravel,  not  only  chapter  by  chapter  but 
verse  by  verse,  and  clause  by  clause,  the  web  in  which  the  d&erent  sources 
are  entangled,  arguing  frequently  from  premises  which  are  entirely  false;"" 

and  again : 

"The  Graf-Wellhausen  theory  is  contradicted  in  various  par- 
ticulars by  evidence  of  the  most  direct  kind,  which,  to  use  Meyer's  own 
expression  'defies  contradiction/  This  evidence  does  not  rest  on  any 
latter  forgery,  but  on  documents  whose  authenticity  is  confirmed  by 
contemporary  inscriptions  which  are  foimd  in  distant  regions.  The 
higher  critics,  therefore,  here  play  the  part  of  Balaam,  however  little  they 
may  have  foreseen  or  desiied  the  issue.  Called  in  to  curse,  they  have 
been  restrained  to  bless  the  Israelites.  "»• 

II 

Before  discussing  the  Hommel-Sayce  contention,  viz:  that  the 
Higher  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  reduced  to  practical 
bankruptcy  by  the  archeological  discoveries  of  Western  Asia,  it  is 
important,  in  order  to  define  the  limits  of  the  controversy,  to  settle 
what  is  meant  by  Higher  Criticism,  the  accepted  results  of  which  have 
been,  it  is  claimed,  so  utterly  demolished  by  Assyriology,  Egyptology 
and  the  other  branches  of  Oriental  Archeology. 

In  the  first  place,  smart  writing  on  Higher  Criticism  is  compara- 
tively easy;  but,  if  the  conclusions  of  the  same  are  to  be  effectually 
refuted,  it  must  be  done  not  by  employing  misrepresentation  and 
ridicule,  but  by  approaching  the  matter  with  a  calm  and  unpreju- 
diced mind  and  with  at  least  the  same  diligence,  patience  and  com- 
petency shown  by  its  defenders.  It  is  imdeniable  that  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  in  the  controversies  between  our  modem 
theologians  and  critics  is  the  direct  result  of  a  misunderstanding;  for 
it  can  never  be  too  much  emphasized  that  reverent,  sober  and  cautious 
criticism  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  irreverent,  extravagant,  hyper- 
critical and  ultra-radical  school  of  criticism  which  has  lately  become 
.a  fashion  in  many  German  Universities.  What  a  tremendous  dif- 
ference is  there  not  to  be  noticed  between  the  reverent  and  judicious 
^criticism  of  scholars  like  Franz  Delitzsch,  Dillmann,  Konig,  Kautzsch, 

»p.  18. 

'•Op.  eit.  p.  27. 
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CorniU,  Driver,  Davidson,  Ryle,  Briggs,  Moore,  G.  A.  Smith,  Ramsay,, 
etc.,  and  that  of  critics  like  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  Stade,  Winckler, 
Vemes  and  Cheyne!  Criticism,  it  should  be  remembered,  does  not 
stand  for  a  school  or  for  a  definite  set  of  results;  it  stands  for  a  method,, 
a  method  which  patiently  collects  and  impartially  examines  all  the 
available  facts  and  allows  them  to  make  their  own  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  the  investigator.  We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  very  little  Christianity  in  scholars  like  Wellhausen  and  Stade, 
and  still  less  Judaism  in  scholars  like  Kuenen;  but  neither  Wellhausen 
nor  Stade  nor  Kuenen  are  the  Higher  Criticism.  We  freely  admit 
that  Higher  Criticism,  in  the  opinion  of  certain  very  distinguished 
scholars,  has  been  extravagant  and  destructive  in  some  of  its  conclu- 
sions, but  these  conclusions  are  far  from  being  universally  accepted. 
Extreme  positions  are  seldom  permanently  tenable;  as  neither  the  ultra- 
conservative  nor  the  ultra-radical  critics  are  in  the  right  track,  but 
their  defects  place  upon  others  a  still  greater  responsibility  of  being 
searching  yet  cautious,  critical  yet  sober,  impartial  yet  charitable, 
exacting  yet  reverent  in  the  interpretation^  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.' 
And,  whatever  the  deficiency  of  the  individual  critics  may  be,  Higher 
Criticism  is  certainly  compatible  with  a  reverent  appreciation  of  the 
Bible  as  a  revelation  of  God;  and  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  im- 
pression that  this  reverent  criticism  is  destined  to  be  victorious.  |^ 

In  the  second  place,  in  order  for  Sayce  and  Hommel  to  make  good 
their  case  against  the  Higher  Criticism,  they  must  show  that  Oriental 
Archeological  discoveries  have,  at  least  in  some  case,  contradicted 
the  accepted  results  of  the  modern  school  of  Biblical  criticism.  Prof. 
MacFadyen  justly  remarks  that  "Everyone  who  has  tried  carefully 
to  concatenate  the  facts  presented  by  the  Old  Testament  is  compelled 
to  admit  that  there  is  a  good  deal  about  which  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  dogmatize;  and  many  of  the  Higher  Critics  themselves  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  with  the  most  becoming  reserve,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  more  obscure  and  difficult  details.  No  doubt  many 
of  the  critics  have  been  unduly  dogmatic,  just  as  many  of  their  op- 
ponents have  been;  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  overlook  the  majority 
for  the  minority.  There  are  some,  if  not  many,  on  both  sides  of  the 
controversy,  who,  under  the  constraint  of  facts,  would  be  willing  to 
admit  that  some  of  the  main  points  at  issue  are  of  such  a  nature  as  not 
to  admit,  at  least  for  the  present  time,  any  final  settlement.  To  the 
scholars  who  have  been  over  all  the  ground  of  Higher  Criticism,  nothing 
is  so  certain  as  that  there  is  much  that  is  uncertain.    These  very 
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<livergences  of  opinion  among  the  Critics  enable  them  to  act  as  a  con- 
stant check  upon  each  other.  Every  important  book  receives  the 
most  minute  and  searching  attention  and  criticism,  either  in  subse- 
<iuent  books  or  in  the  great  scientific  and  theological  magazines,  es- 
pecially in  Germany.  No  critic  has  it  all  his  own  way.  His  inter- 
pretations are  subjected  to  the  severest  tests,  his  errors  and  mistakes 
are  publicly  exposed  and  scientifically  refuted,  while  his  correct  con- 
clusions and  discoveries  are  heartily  welcomed  and  approved.  No 
great  movement  is  ever  wholly  in  vain.  As  critic  keeps  watch  on 
critic,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  an  ever  nearer  approximation  to  the 
"truth.  This  expectation  is  all  the  more  reasonable  since  we  already 
notice  signs  of  what  we  might  call  a  conservative  reaction,  and  the 
higher  criticism  of  the  near  future  is  likely  to  be  more  conservative 
in  its  tendency  than  it  has  been,  or  at  least  to  do  fuller  justice  to  the 
positive  data  than  has  been  done. 

"The  errors  and  extravagances  of  criticism  will  be  corrected  in 
time  by  a  criticism  that  is  more  alert  and  penetrating.  Theories 
whose  inadequacy  can  be  proved  will  be  modified  or  rejected,  and  the 
fittest  ones  only  will  survive,  and  theology  will  become  far  more  in- 
ternational and  interconfessional.  Men  will  begin  to  compare  notes 
the  world  over,  and  extravagances  and  aberrations  will  be  struck  off 
on  this  side  or  on  that.  Before  this  great  tribunal  of  sound  criticism, 
eccentricities  cannot  stand. 

"  But  to  suppose  that  the  whole  critical  movement  is  invalidated 
because  the  results  of  its  various  supporters  are  not  unanimous,  is 
•completely  to  mistake  the  comparative  unanimity  that  prevails  in 
many  of  the  larger  issues,  and  in  attitude  to  the  critical  or  historical 
methods  as  a  whole.  Two  blacks  do  not  make  a  white.  It  is  still  the 
fashion  to-day,  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  to  deride  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism as  the  mere  product  of  individual  caprice,  or  to  exaggerate  the 
discrepancies  of  its  results,  and  to  imagine  that  they  can  be  got  rid 
of  like  positive  and  negative  quantities  in  an  equation  by  setting  one 
Against  the  other.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  process, 
however  far  it  may  be  carried,  necessarily  helps  the  traditional  view 
of  things.  Criticism  is  making  its  sure  way  from  destruction  to  con- 
-fitruction,  from  negative  to  positive  results.  There  is  much  that  is 
still  uncertain;  there  is  much  that  may  never  be  certain;  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  that  is  certain.''*' 

*»0W  Testament  Criticism  and  the  Chnatian  Church,  New  York,  1903,  pp.  70-72. 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  Pentateuchal  criticism,  in  its- 
essential  points,  is  nowadays  generally  accepted  by  tbe  critics  of  all 
schools.  The  composite  character  of  the  first  hve  books  of  the  Bible, 
the  three  different  Pentateuchal  legislations,  the  late  date  of  Deutero- 
nomy, the  various  progressive  stages  of  revelation,  the  evolution  and 
progress  of  the  same,  the  religious  and  literary  importance  of  the 
Babylonian  Exile,  the  sharp  contrast  between  prophet  and  priest,  the 
very  late  date  of  the  closing  of  the  canon,  and  many  other  conclusions  are 
scientifically  demonstrated  and  unanimously  accepted.  The  com- 
posite character  and  the  double  authorship  of  Isaiah,  the  non-Davidic 
authorship  of  the  Psalms  as  a  whole,  the  very  late  date  of  many  of  the- 
historical  glosses,  interpolations,  transpositions  and  additions;  the- 
influence  of  Babylonian  religion,  literature  and  culture  on  that  of  the 
Hebrews,  the  Babylonian  ori^  and  the  legendary  character  of  the 
early  chapters  of  Genesis,  etc.,  are  also  well  established;  and  if  we  con- 
sider the  scantiness  of  the  available  materials  upon  which  the  critics- 
have  to  work,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  see  the  unanimity  which  prevails 
asto  the  main  conclusions.  As  Dr.  Steuemagel  says,  "In  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  cases  the  judgment  of  specialists  in  the  main  points 
is  unanimous;  and  for  thisj  one  may  rightly  demand  the  same  recog- 
nition from  the  non-expert  as  he  would  willingly  accord  to  the  judg- 
of  the  historians  of  art"."  Hence,  if  Sayce  and  Hommel  can  show 
that  Oriental  Archeological  discoveries  have  disproved  any  of  these 
and  other  accepted  results  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  then,  and  then 
only,  they  can  be  said  to  have  made  their  point. 

Ill 

Having  premised  the  above  considerations  we  can  now  proceed 
to  the  direct  discussion  of  the  controversy. 

The  fundamental  error  of  the  Sayee-Homniel  school  of  biblico- 
archcologicftl  exegesis  consists  in  their  apparent  inability  to  distinguish 
between  illustration  anil  emdence,  between  jacts  and  mere  possibilities, 
between  certainties  and  mere  probabilities;  hence,  any  chance  simi- 
larity between  the  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Egyptian  and  other  monu- 
ments, and  the  Hebrew  records  is  at  once  seized  upon  as  a  piece  of 
confirmatory  evidence. 

For  clearness  sake,  we  select  eight  instances,  which  are  constantly 
brought  up  by  members  of  this  school.  These  we  shall  submit  to  the 
test  of  impartial  criticism. 

''"Allgemeioe  Einloitung"  at  the  end  of  his  Commentaiy  on  Deuteronomy  and 
Joehua,  p.  260,  quoted  by  MacFadyen,  op.  at.  p.  71.    Note  2. 
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ITr  of  the  Chaldees,  Abraham,  and  the  Beginnings  of  the  Hebrew  Nation. 

From  the  simple  fact  that  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Ur-Kasdim), 
the  supposed  fatherland  of  Abraham,  has  been  identified  with  the 
modem  Muqayyar,  in  South  Babylonia,  Sayce  argues  that  Abraham 
was  after  all  a  historical  personage,and  that  the  beginnings  of  Hebrew 
history,  as  portrayed  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  have  been  historically 
confirmed  by  the  Assyro-Babylonian  monuments.*' 

"It  is  with  Abram  the  Hebrew,"  he  teHr'tfiT'^thafe-the  history  of 
Israel  begins.  Future  ages  looked  upon  him  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Hebrew 
race,  the  rock  from  whence  it  was  hewn.  He  had  come  from  the  far  East, 
from  *Ur  of  the  Casdim/  or  Babylonians.  His  yoimger  brother  Haran 
had  died  *in  the  land  of  his  nativity;'  with  his  elder  brother  Nahor  and 
himself,  his  father  Terah  had  migrated  westward,  to  Harran  in  Mesopo- 
tamia .  .Upon  these  beginnings  of  Hebrew  history  light  has  been  thrown 
by  the  decipherment  of  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions.  The  site  of  "Ur  of  the 
Chaldees"  has  been  found,  and  geographers  are  no  longer  dependent  on 
Arab  legends  or  vague  coincidences  with  classical  names."** 

How  in  the  world  the  simple  fact  of  the  discovery  and  identifi- 
cation of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  with  the  present  Muqayyar  has  thrown 
light  on  the  beginnings  of  Hebrew  history,  we  cannot  see.**  Further- 
more, from  the  mere  fact  that  such  personal  names  as  Ab-ramu,  or 
Abi-ramu  (Abraham),  Ya'qub-ilu,  (Jacob?),  Yasup-ilu  (Joseph?), 
and  other  Hebrew  names  like  Abdiel,  etc.,  have  been  found  in  some 
Babylonian  contract-tablets  of  the  Hammurabi  period  (cir.  2250  B.  C), 
Sayce  concludes  that 

"  There  were,  therefore,  Hebrews,  or  at  least  a  Hebrew  speaking  popu- 
lation, living  in  Babylonia  at  the  period  to  which  the  Old  Testament 
assigns  the  life-time  of  Abraham,  that  the  names  Hammurabi,  Ammiza- 
duga  etc.  are  not  south-Arabian  only,  they  are  Hebrew  as  well...— When 

^'See  especially  his  work  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Hebrews. 

*^0p.  cU.  pp.  8-10. 

**The  Ur-Kasdim  of  Genesis  was  formerly  identified  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
with  the  present  Warka;  but  in  the  light  of  later  discoveries  it  is  now  generaUy 
believed  to  be  identical  with  the  modem  Muqayyar,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates 
about  40  miles  SE.  from  Warka,  and  about  135  miles  SE.  from  Babylon.  Kittel 
(History  of  the  Hebrews,  I,  p.  118  f.)  and  Gunkel  (Commentary  on  Genesis,  1901,  p.  145), 
however  do  not  accept  this  identification;  they  prefer  to  locate  the  Ur  of  Genesis 
in  north  Mesopotamia.  Cheyne,  of  course  {Endycopedia  Biblica,  col.  5233),  places 
Ur-Kasdim  in  the  Negeb,  in  Arabia.  The  addition  "Kasdim"  (Chaldeans?)  to  Ur 
(i.  e.  Ur-ICasdJm)  must  indicate  that  there  was  at  least  one  other  Ur  which  was  not 
in  land  of  the  Chaldees.  Ur,  or  Uru,  means  "the  city"  par  euceUence,  and  is  found 
in  other  compound  names,  such  as  "Urushalim"  (Jerusalem),  which  means  the 
-"  city  of  safety,"  just  as  Dar-ulSalam,  in  Arabic.  The  local  god  of  Uru  was  Nannaru , 
or  Sin,  the  Moon-god. 
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Abraham,  therefore,  was  bom  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  a  dynasty  was  ruling- 
there  which  was  not  of  Babylonian  origin,  but  belonged  to  a  race  which 
was  at  once  Hebrew  and  South  Arabian.  The  contract-tablets  prove 
that  a  population  with  similar  characteristics  was  living  under  them  in 
the  coimtry.  Could  there  be  a  more  remarkable  conftnnatian  of  the  state- 
ments which  we  find  in  the  Xth  chapter  of  Genesis?  There  we  read  that 
'Unto  Eber  were  bom  two  sons:  the  name  of  the  one  was  Paleg,'  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Hebrews,  while  the  name  of  the  other  was  Joktan,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  tribes  of  South  Arabia.  The  parallelism,  therefore,  between 
the  biblical  accoimt  and  the  latest  discovery  of  archeological  science  is 
thus  complete,  and  makes  it  impossible  to  believe  that  the  biblical  narrative 
could  have  been  compiled  in  Palestine  at  the  late  date  to  which  our  modem. 
critics  would  assign."** 

Amraphel,  Hammurabi  and  the  XlVth  Chapter  of  Genesis. 

Another  instance  in  which,  according  to  Sayce  and  Hommel,. 
Oriental  Archeology  has  disproved  the  conclusions  of  higher  criticism 
is  furnished  by  the  XlVth  chapter  of  Genesis.  Here  again  from  the 
philologically  possible  and  historically  only  probable  identity  of  Ham- 
murabi with  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  of  Arioch  with  Rim-sin  or 
Eriaku,  king  of  Ellasar,  and  of  Chedorlaomer  with  Kudur-lagiunar^ 
king  of  Elam,  they  conclude  that  consequently  the  episode  narrated 
in  the  XlVth  chapter  of  Genesis,  notwithstanding  the  many  chron- 
ological difficulties  and  historical  improbabilities,  must  needs  be  strictly 
historical,  and  probably  copied  by  an  Isrselitish  scribe  from  an  original 
Babylonian  or  Canaanitish  document  preserved  in  some  Canaanitish 
state-archive.  "The  historical  character  of  Chedorlaomer's  cam- 
paign has  been  amply  vindicated  by  the  monuments, ''  Sayce  concludes/* 

*^ Patriarchal  Palestine ,  pp.  vii-viii;  and  his  article  on  "The  Limitations  of  Arch- 
eology as  a  Substitute  for  Old  Testament  History,"  in  the  Homiletic  Review^  vol. 
XXXIV,  (1897)  pp.  198-199.  Sayce's  ai^gument  is,  of  course,  endorsed  by  Hommel: 
"Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition,"  etc.,  pp.  94-96.  In  the  light  of  Babylonian  monuments 
and  inscriptions  it  cannot  be  shown  that  a  distinct  Hebrew  race  lived  in  Babylonia 
at  the  time  of  Hammurabi,  or  even  several  centuries  later.  Considering  the  limita- 
tions of  our  actual  knowledge  of  early  and  primitive  Semitic  tongues  and  personal 
nomenclature,  it  is  extremely  hazardous  to  speak  of  the  names  Abraham,  Jacob, 
Josephf  and  others  as  being  distinctly  Hebrew.  Names  compounded  with  El  (God) 
are  frequent  not  only  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  the  early  Arabian  inscriptions,  but 
occur  also  among  the  heathen  nations  bordering  on  Palestine  long  after  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  Exile.  If  there  is  anything  obscure  in  the  entire  domain  of  Hebrew 
history  it  is  precisely  the  beginning  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  Assyro-Babylonian 
discoveries  have  complicated  the  problem  rather  than  solved  it. 

^•"Palestine  in  the  Light  of  Archeology,"  in  the  Homiletic  Review,  1897,  p.  205. 
In  his  Early  History  of  the  Hebrews ,  p.  xvi,  the  same  author  says:  "The  stoiy  of 
Chedorlaomer's  campaign  preserved  in  Genesis  has  found  complete  verification,^* 
See  also  his  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Verdict  of  the  Monuments,  1895,  p.  171. 
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■and,  further,  that  its  strictly  historical  character  "  has  heen  verified  in  a 
very  comply  manner";"  that  the  points  in  which  the  narrative  in 
Genesis  have  been  verified  and  illustrated  by  Assyriolo^cal  research 
are  "more  than  sufficient  to  prove  its  historical  character,  and  to  in- 
dicate that  it  has  been  derived  from  a  Babylonian  source";"  that 
the  fact  in  question  "is  an  encouragement  to  those  who  believe  in 
the  historical  credibility  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  it  is  also  one  which 
those  who  belong  to  the  school  of  skeptical  criticism  will  find  it  im- 
possible to  explain  away"."  Prof.  Horamel  goes  still  further,  so 
far  indeed,  as  to  tell  us  even  of  the  original  source  from  which  Genesis 
XIV  waa  derived,  viz.  a  Cuneiform  ori^nal  written  in  Babylonian, 
rescued  from  the  archives  of  the  pre-IsraeUtish  kings  of  Salem  (i.  e. 
Jerusalem),  and  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem." 
Prof.  Sayce,  of  course,  indorses  Hommel's  statement  in  the  matter, 
adding  that  the  account  "must  have  come,  therefore,  from  the  of- 
ficial chronicles  of  Babylonia  from  one  of  those  historicEil  works,  in 
fact,  which  we  know  to  have  been  current  in  Babylonia,  which  would 
have  formed  part  of  the  literature  studied  in  the  schools  and  stored 
in  the  libraries  of  Canaan  in  the  age  of  Babylonian  supremacy  and 
influence"," 

After  this  one  ceases  to  wonder  that  the  Sayce-Hommel  state- 
ments and  inferences  have  been  characterized  by  Dr.  Bevan  as  a  "fairy 
palace  of  conjecture,  built  upon  the  slenderest  foundation"."  It 
Is  evident  that  the  simple  occurrence  of  historical  names  in  a  narrative 
is  no  guarantee  whatever  of  historical  truth."    In  reading  Sayce's 

"Op.  at.  loc.  cit. 

''Op.  ea.,  loc.  dt. 

'Palettiite  m  the  Light  of  Archeotegy,  op.  dt.,  p.  205. 

'*"Tbe  balance  of  probability  inclines  in  favor  of  a  Cuneiform  oiiginal.  An 
ori^nal,  moreover,  dating  not  from  the  poatr«xilie  period  but  from  Jeniaaleoi,  in 
or  sooa  after  the  time  of  Abraham,  a  Hebrew  translation  of  which  must  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  main  stock  of  the  Pentateuch  at  a  very  early  date,"  {Ancient 
HArew  Tradition,  p.  191).  And  on  pp.  151-2,  he  tells  us  that  "For  the  rest,  the 
very  fact  that  the  text  (of  Gen.  xiv)  has  bllen  into  confusion  from  verse  17  onwards 
— taken  in  conjunction  with  the  presence  of  so  many  obscure  and  aichaie  expreaaiona, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  explain  to  later  generations  by  means  of  gloasee—^  tbo 
beet  poeeible  proof  of  the  veiy  high  antiquity  of  this  whole  chapter.  Probably  Uw 
original,  which  seems  to  have  been  written  in  Babylonian,  was  rescued  ftam  tfaa 
archives  of  the  pre-Israelitish  kings  of  Salem  (Jerusalem)  and  preserved  in  Um  archives 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem." 

*^Monvment  Fad*  and  Higher  Critical  Fanciei,  p.  83. 

"Critical  Review,  vol.  VII  (1897).  pp.  410-411.  : 

•Vp.  eti.,  loc,  cit. 
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and  HommePs  statementSi  the  non-expert  reader  will  naturally  im- 
agine that  there  must  have  been  discovered,  somewhere  in  the  ruinsr 
of  Babylonia  or  Palestine,  a  Cuneiform  text  dated  from  about  2250 
B.  C.  in  which  the  narrative  of  Genesis  XIV  is  found  in  its  integrity 
with  the  mention  of  Abraham,  Melchizedek,  etc.,  and  he  will  conclude 
that,  therefore,  the  conclusions  of  the  modem  school  of  biblical  criti- 
cism concerning  the  date  and  the  historical  improbabilities  of  many 
of  the  details  of  that  narrative,  have  been  entirely  overthrown  by  the 
Assyro-Babylonian  monuments.  Such  a  reader  will  be  surprised  to 
find  that  the  narrative  in  Genesis  XIV  has  not  been  confirmed,  or 
vindicated  by  the  Babylonian  monuments.  No  mention  is  foimd 
in  any  of  the  inscriptions,  of  the  Mesopotamian  raid  in  Canaan  in  the 
time  of  Hammurabi  and  Abraham;  nor  can  any  proof  be  adduced  in 
favor  of  the  theory  of  the  Mosaic,  or  pre-Mosaic  date  of  the  original 
narrative  of  Genesis  XIV.  Prof.  Driver  justly  remarks  that  "Monu- 
mental evidence  that  the  narrative  is  historical  is  at  present  entirely 
lacking".**  All  that  the  Babylonian  monuments  have  revealed  to 
us  can  be  reduced  to  the  following  facts:  (1)  That  Amraphel,  Ariocb 
and  Chedorlaomer  of  Genesis  XIV,  are  probably  identical  with  Ham- 
murabi, Rim-Sin  (Eri-aku),  and  Kudur-lagamar  of  the  Babylonian 
inscriptions.  (2).  That  the  two  first  mentioned  kings  seem  to  have 
been  contemporaries,  and  (3)  that  the  political  and  literary  infiuence 
of  Babylonia  was  dominant  in  Canaan  centuries  before  the  age  of 
Abraham.  The  monuments  consequently  have  shown  this,  and  only 
this,  viz.  that  an  invasion  of  Palestine  and  neighboring  countries  on 
the  part  of  a  Babylonian  ruler  was,  in  the  abstract,  within  the  militar)^ 
possibilities  of  the  age."  *^  They  have  not  shown  more  than  this. 
They  make  no  mention  of  the  particular  expedition  into  Canaan 
which  forms  the  principal  subject  of  Gen.  XIV.,  and  they  name  neither 
Abraham  nor  Melchizedek,  nor  any  one  of  the  five  Canaanite  kings 
against  whom  the  expedition  was  directed.     Obviously,  the  monu- 

^Commentary  on  Genesis^  1904,  pp.  172-173;  abo  p.  xlix  flf.,  and  the  same  author's 
Introduction  to  the  I/iterature  of  the  Old  Testament ^  9th  ed.,  1899,  pp.  xvii-xviii;  as 
well  as  his  valuable  essay  on  "Hebrew  Authority"  in  Dr.  Hogarth's  Authority  and 
Archeology,  Sacred  and  Profane,  London,  1899,  pp.  44-45.  Cf.  also  G.  A.  Smith, 
Modem  Criticism  and  the  Preaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  1902,  p.  56  flf;  Bevan,  A.  A., 
in  the  Critical  Review,  1897,  pp.  406-415,  also  vol.  IV  (1894),  pp.  123-127;  Cheyne, 
Bible  Problems  and  the  Material  for  Their  Solution,  1904,  pp.  146-150;  W.  H.  Bennett,, 
"Archeology  and  Criticism,"  in  the  Contemporary  Review^  1906,  pp.  518-527;  Peters,. 
The  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Scholarship,  1902,  Part  IV,  esp.  pp.  248-249. 

**G.  A.  Smith,  Modem  Criticism  and  the  Preaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  100;. 
and  Driver,  Authority  and  Archeology,  p.  44. 
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ments  cannot  corroborate  the  account  of  the  expedition  which  they 
do  not  mention,  or  even  by  implication  presuppose.  "**  The  campaign 
described  in  Gen.  XIV  may  in  outline  be  historical  but  the  evidence 
that  it  was  so  is  for  the  present  confined  to  that  which  is  supplied  by 
the  Biblical  narrative  itself.*^ 

The  Art  of  Writing  and  the  Mosaic  Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Another  instance  in  which,  according  to  Sayce,  Oriental  archeol- 
ogy has  scored  another  victory  against  the  Higher  Criticism  is  the 
fact  nowadays  universally  admitted,  although  formerly  controverted, 
that  the  art  of  writing  was  known  and  extensively  used  not  only  in 
Babylonia  and  Egypt  but  also  in  Palestine  and  Syria  centuries  before 
the  age  of  Moses.  From  this  fact  Sayce  argues  that,  therefore,  the 
traditional  theory  concerning  the  antiquity  and  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  substantially  correct. 

"The  assumption,  he  tells  us,  upon  which  the  method  and  results  of 
the  Higher  Criticism  rest  has  been  disproved  by  archeological  research. 
Moses  not  only  could  have  written  the  Pentateuch,  but  it  would  have  been 
little  short  of  a  miracle  had  he  not  been  a  scribe. .  .Centuries  before  Abra- 
ham was  bom,  Egypt  and  Babylonia  were  alike  full  of  schools  and  libraries, 
of  teachers  and  pupils,  of  poets  and  prose-writers,  and  of  the  literary 
works  which  they  had  composed.""  "The  huge  edifice  of  modem  Penta- 
teuchal  Criticism,"  he  tells  us  in  another  work,  "is  based  on  a  theory  and 
an  assumption.  The  theory  is  that  of  the  literary  analysis  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch,  the  assumption  that  a  knowledge  of  writing  in  Israel  was  of  com- 
comparatively  late  date."  Hence,  he  argues,  the  discovery  of  the 
fact  that  the  art  of  writing  was  long  known  and  practiced  in 
Babylonia,  Egypt,  Canaan  and  all  over  Eastern  Asia  •  "  has  vin- 
dicated the  antiquity  and  credibrlty  of-  the  narratives  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch; it  has  proved  that  the  Mosaic  age  was  a  highly  literary  one, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  marvel  would  be,  not  that  Moses  should  have 
written,  but  that  he  should  not  have  done  so;  and  it  has  undermined  the 
foundation  on  which  the  documentary  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  Penta- 
teuch has  been  built;'*  and  80,"  A  single  archeological  discovery  has  destroyed 

••Driver,  Commentary  on  Genesis,  p.  172-173. 

•^Driver,  op.  cit.,  loc.  cit.  For  a  discussion  of  the  xivth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
aee  the  writer's  study  ''The  XlVth  Chapter  of  Genesis  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Biblical 
Criticism  and  Oriental  Archeological  Discoveries,"  in  the  New  York  Review,  vol.  II 
(1906),  pp.  204-243.  In  the  case  of  Hommel,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  how  he  can 
insist  on  the  identity  of  Amraphel  and  Hammurabi,  since,  according  to  his  system 
of  Biblico-Oriental  chronology,  Abraham,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  contemporaiy 
with  Amraphel,  is  placed  several  centuries  earlier  than  Hammurabi.  This  last  re- 
mark has  the  force  of  an  ''argumentum  ad  hominem"  only;  for,  according  to  other 
Assyriologists,  the  Hebrew  patriarch  and  the  Babylonian  monarch  were  to  all  ap- 
pearances contemporary. 

^Monument  Facts  and  Higher  Critical  Fancies,  pp.  29  and  42. 
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the  base  of  operations  from  whicha  one-sided  criticism  of  Old  Testament 
history  had  started." 

The  statement  that  "the  Mosaic  age  was  a  highly  literary  one" 
is  very  debatable,  but  it  would  be  too  long  to  discuss  here.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  if  modem  criticism  rejects  the  theory  of  the  Mosaic  au- 
thorship of  the  Pentateuch  it  is  for  other  reasons  than  the  absence  of 
a  contemporaneous  literature,  or  the  assumption  that  the  art  of  writing 
was  unknown  or  not  by  Moses  and  by  the  Hebrews  of  his  age.  The 
question  whether  the  art  of  writing  was  known  among  the  Hebrews 
at  the  Mosaic  age  is  of  secondary  importance,  for  even  though  decided 
in  the  aflSrmative,  it  does  not  settle  the  question  of  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch.  That  Moses  could  have  written  memoirs 
and  records  is  undeniable,  but  that  he  actually  wrote  the  Pentateuch 
is  quite  another  question;  a  question  to  be  decided  on  other  grounds 
than  the  one  which  Prof.  Sayce  has  arbitrarily  chosen. 

The  Code  of  Hammurabi  and  the  Mosaic  Legislation. 

Another  archeological  discovery  which,  according  to  Sayce  and 
his  followers,  has  dealt  a  death  blow  to  the  modem  school  of  Penta- 
teuchal  criticism  is  the  discovery  of  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  the 
oldest  code  of  laws  in  the  world,  and  at  least  ten  centuries  older  than 
Moses.  As  is  well  known,  the  modem  biblical  school  rejects  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  various  legislations  of  the  Pentateuch,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Code  of  the  Covenant."  Yet  Prof.  Sayce  thinks 
that  the  compilation  of  a  code  of  law  similar  to  the  Pentateuchal 
legislation,  in  Babylon,  and  at  a  much  earlier  date,  is  evidence  of  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.*^  As  Dr.  Bennett  remarks, 
*' Parallels  between  an  organized,  civilized  empire  (i.  e.  Babylonia) 
and  a  handful  of  nomad  tribes  are  precarious.''"  *'At  any  rate,  all 
that  the  existence  of  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  could  possibly  show 
is  that  Moses  might  have  given  laws  to  Israel;  but  there  is  a  far  cry 
from  this  to  the  position  that  Moses  gave  to  Israel  all  the  laws  found  in 
the  Pentateuch.     Modern  scholars  recognize  that  Moses  may  have 

^The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Verdict  of  the  Monuments,  pp.  1-60;  and  his  article 
"Archeology  versus  Old  Testament  Literary  Criticism/'  in  the  Homiletic  Review, 
1896,  pp.   100-101.     (Italics  are  ours). 

~See  the  writer's  article  "The  Four  Hebrew  Legislations  of  the  Pentateuch," 
in  the  New  York  Review,  vol.  I  (1905-6)  pp.  616-639,  and  the  authorities  quoted  there. 

^^Monument  Facts  and  Higher  Criticil  Fancies,  and  the  Contemporary  Review, 
1906.  p.  519. 

""Archeology  and  Criticism/*  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  (1906)  p.  519. 
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given  laws  to  Israel,  and  that  some  of  these  may  still  be  found  in 
the  Pentateuch.  The  similarities  between  the  Code  of  Hammiu^abi 
and  the  Pentateuchal  legislation  support  rather  the  modem  view, 
because  the  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  in  which  they  occur  are  those 
which  criticism  recognizes  as  the  oldest.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Code  of  Hanmoiurabi  seems  to  have  been  well 
known  in  Babylon  and  Assyria  from  the  time  of  its  compilation  till 
after  the  Exile,  so  that  Israelite  legislators  of  any  period  might  well 
have  been  influenced  by  it."** 

Hebrew  Proper  Names  and  the  Antiquity  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Another  archeological  discovery  which,  according  to  the  Sayce- 
Hommel  school,  has  vindicated  the  theory  of  the  antiquity  and,  pos- 
sibly, of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is  the  fact  that  certain 
forms  of  proper  names  which  occur  in  the  Pentateuch  are  found  to 
have  been  used  in  Babylonia  and  South  Arabia  at  a  very  early  period. 
Hence,  they  conclude,  this  fact  sufficiently  proves  the  antiquity 'of 
the  Pentateuch,  as  against  the  modem  critical  theory  which  holds  to 
its  late  origin. 

This  is  substantially  the  thesis  maintained  by  Hommel  in  his 

Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition, 

"  For  years  past,"  he  tells  us, "  I  have  been  convinced  that  the  question 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition  could  not  be  finally 
decided,  imtil  the  Hebrew  personal  names  foimd  in  the  Old  Testament  had 
first  been  exhaustively  compared  with  other  contemporary  names  of  simi- 
lar formation  and  carefully  checked  by  them."  "  One  of  the  main  objects, 
therefore,  which  I  have  kept  before  me  in  writing  the  present  book,  has 
been  to  adduce  external  evidence  (i.  e.  from  contemporary  inscriptions) 
to  show  that  even  from  the  time  of  Abraham  onwards  personal  names  of 
the  characteristically  Mosaic  type  were  in  use  among  a  section  of  the 
Semites  of  Western  Asia,  and  that  it  is  consequently  useless  to  talk  any 
longer  of  a  later  post-exilic  invention."** 

But  even  so,  what  is  the  consequence?  From  the  fact  that  the 
Book  of  Isaiah  or  of  Jeremiah  contains  many  Hebrew  proper  names 

"Op.  cit,,  loc.  cit.  On  the  relation  between  the  Mosaic  legislation  and  the  Ckxle 
of  Hammurabi,  see  the  exhaustive  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  writer's  article 
"The  CJode  of  Hammurabi,"  in  the  New  York  Review,  vol.  1(1905-1906),  pp.  194-197. 
The  reason  why  the  Higher  Critics  rejcS^t  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Law  of  Holi- 
ness, the  Priestly  and  the  Deuteronomic  legislations  of  the  Pentateuch  is  not  because 
Moses  could  not  have  promulgated  Ckxies  of  law  and  legislation,  but  for  the  reason 
that  the  legislation  attributed  to  him  reflects  and  bears  the  impress  of  much  later 
times  and  conditions,  times  and  conditions  which  do  not  in  any  way  correspond  to 
the  Mosaic  age. 

^Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition,  p.  vi. 
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of  the  same  form  and  type  as  those  found  in  the  Mosaic  age,  does  it 
follow  that  those  books  have  been  or  could  have  been  written  hj  a 
writer  of  the  Moeiuc  age?  Hommel  cites  a  number  of  proper  names 
as  proofs  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  be  overlooks 
the  fact  that  names  of  the  same,  or  of  a  similar  type,  are  common  in 
inscriptions  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  quite  late.  As  Dr.  Bevan 
remarks,  out  of  the  vast  number  of  proper  names  cited  by  Professor 
Horarael,  there  are  very  few  of  which  both  the  form  and  the  date  caa 
be  considered  certain.  But,  setting  this  difficulty  aside,  and  assuming 
that  the  fonns  and  the  dates  are  all  correctly  stated,  what  can  we 
consider  as  established?  Merely  this,  that  certain  forms  of  proper 
names  which  occur  in  the  Pentateuch  were  used  in  Babylonia  and 
Arabia  at  a  very  early  period.  But  this  does  not  even  nuse  a  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Pentateuch,  unless  it  can 
also  be  proved  that  the'  forms  in  question  were  no  longer  used  in  later 
times.**  But  as^a  matter  of  fact,  this  point  is  one  which  neither  Prof. 
Hommel  nor  any  body  else  has  as  yet  proved,  for  the  facts  are  against 
it.  It  is  true  that  all  through  his  book  Prof.  Honmiel  display  an  im- 
mense amount  of  ingenuity  and  an  extensive  erudition,  but  the  ar- 
bitrariness of  his  methods  and  conclusions  destroys  in  large  part  the 
value  of  his  labors." 

Abdi-Taba  (Abdi-Kheba)  and  Helchizedek. 

In  some  of  the  famous  Tell-cl-Amarna  tablets,  discovered  in 
ligypt  in  1887,  and  which  date  from  the  XVth  and  XVIth  centuries 
B.  C,  i.  e.  about  three  centuries  before  Moses,  we  find  certain  letters 
addressed  to  Amenophis  IV,  King  of  Egypt,  from  a  king  of  Jerusalem, 
Abdi-Taba  (or  Abdi-Kheba)  by  name  (cir.  1430  B.  C).  In  one  of 
these  letters,  among  other  things,  Abdi-Taba  says  that  "not  from  ray 
father  or  my  mother  am  I  king,  but  from  the  arm  of  the  mighty  king," 
i.  e.  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh.  When  this  letter  was  first  published 
and  deciphered  Prof.  Sayce  immediately  announced  to  the  world  that 
a  wonderful  confirmation  of  the  story  of  Melchizedek,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (VII.  1)  as  being  "with- 
out father  or  mother,  without  genealogy  or  beginning  of  days,  nor 
end  of  life,"  was  at  last  discovered. 

"Two  or  three  years  ago,"  wrote  Sayce,  "it  would  have  seemed  a 
<tream  of  the  wildest  enthusiasm  to  suggest  that  light  would  be  thrown 

'^Critical  Review,  vol.  VII  (1897),  p.  413. 

"See  the  various  discussions  of  Prof.  Hommel's  theoiy  in  the  Eipotitoty  Tirnei, 
1897,  pp.  433  ff;  499  ff ;   1898,  pp.  54  ff ;  96  ff;  221  ff;  273  ff;  362  B,  etc. 
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by  modem  discovery  on  the  history  of  Melchizedek...and  yet  among 
the  surprises  which  the  tablets  of  Tell-el-Amama  had  in  store  for  us  was 
the  discovery  that  after  all  Melchizedek  might  well  have  been  an  historical 
personage... The  vindication  of  the  historical  character  of  Melchizedek  has 
important  bearings  on  the  value  we  must  assign  to  those  narratives  of 
Genesis,  the  local  colouring  of  which  is  Canaanite.  The  way,  moreover, 
in  which  his  historical  character  has  been  vindicated  is  equally  important 
for  Biblical  criticism. .  .Does  it  not  follow  that  the  history  of  Melchizedek 
and  his  reception  of  Abraham  the  Hebrew  may  have  been  derived  from  a 
cuneiform  record  of  the  age  to  which  it  refers,  and  does  not  its  accordance 
with  what  we  now  know  to  be  historical  fact  make  it  probable  that  such 
was  the  case?  At  all  events  criticism  has  no  longer  any  serious  argument 
to  bring  against  the  supposition;  on  the  contrary  the  argimients  are  all 
upon  the  opposite  side.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  story  of  Mel- 
chizedek was  derived  from  the  old  clay  records  of  Jerusalem  than  that  it 
made  its  way  into  the  pages  of  Genesis  through  the  distorting  medium  of 
tradition.  It  is  on  the  one  hand  too  accurate  in  details,  and  on  the  other 
hand  too  unlike  the  picture  a  writer  of  the  Jewish  period  would  have 
imagined,  to  have  had  its  source  in  popular  tradition.""  "The  monu- 
ments, consequently,  have  shown  that  it  is  the  critics  and  not  the  biblical 
writer  who  have  been  in  error."" 

It  is  impossible  to  see  how  the  Tell-el-Amarna  tablet  "in  question 
has  vindicated  the  historical  character  of  Melchizedek,  or  to  have 
demonstrated  the  antiquity  and  accuracy  of  the  Abraham-Melchize- 
•dek  narrative,  as  Hommel,  Sayce  and  others  claim.  No  mention  of 
Melchizedek  has  as  yet  been  found  in  the  inscriptions.  Some  of  the 
expressions  Abdi-Taba  uses  have  no  similarity  whatever  with  those 
of  the  Hebrew  narrative,  and  consequently  do  not  illustrate  the  posi- 
tion assigned  to  Melchizedek  as  King  and  priest  or  as  a  man  with  no 
genealogy;  for  the  expression  ^'the  arm  of  the  mighty  king"  (or,  as 
Winckler,  Ball,  Jastrow  and  Pinches  read,  "the  mighty  arm  of  the 
Icing")  does  not  refer  to  God  (El-Ely on)  but  to  the  Pharaoh  who  had 
appointed  Abdi-Taba  king  over  Salem."    The  date  of  the  tablet  is  at 

"Higher  Criticism  and  the  Verdict  of  the  Monuments ,  pp.  173-178.     (Italics  ours). 

^Patriarchal  Palestine,  p.  71.  The  same  statements  are  repeated  by  Hommel: 
Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition,  chap.  v. 

••Comp.  the  interesting  controversy  which  arose,  concerning  this  subject,  be- 
tween Prof.  Sayce  and  Canon  Driver  in  the  columns  of  the  Expository  Times,  vol. 
VII,  (1896-7)  pp.  340  ff;  478  ff ;  565  fT;  and  vol.  VIII  pp.  43;  94;  142;  435;  464. 
This  is  Sayce's  translation  of  Abdi-Taba's  letter  "Behold  neither  my  father  nor 
my  mother  has  exalted  me  in  this  place;  the  Prophecy  of  the  M  ighty  King 
has  caused  me  to  enter  the  house  of  my  father.  Why  should  I  have  conunitted  a 
sin  against  the  king  my  lord?''  and  in  Tablet  103,  lines  25  to  28,  Abdi-Taba  says 
again:  "Behold:  this  country  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  neither  my  father  nor  my 
mother  has  given  it  me;  it  (was)  an  Oracle  [of  the  mighty  kingl  that  gave  (it) 
to  me;"  From  this  erroneous  translation  Sayce  argues  that  the  expression  "the 
oracle  of  the  mighty  king''  refers  to  God,  and  in  this  expression  he  finds  a  parallelism 
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least  700  years  later  th&a  the  time  of  Melchizedek  (if  Amraphel  be 
E[anmiurabi).  All  that  Abdi-Taba's  letters  show  is  that  already 
towards  1400  B.  C,  Jerusalem  was  a  stronghold  and  an  important- 
place  in  Canaan;  but  they  contain  nothing  which  has  any  bearing, 
on  Melchizedek;  and  everything  which  Prof.  Sayce  has  inferred  from 
them  on  the  subject  will  be  found,  if  examined,  to  be  destitute  of  all 
foundation." 

The  Babylonian  Account  of  the  Deluge  and  the  Composite 
Character  of  the  Biblical  Flood  Narrative. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  Prof.  Sayce  adduces  to  show  that 
Oriental  Axcheologicai  discoveries  have  completely  demolished  the- 
fabric  of  the  Higher  Criticism  is  derived  from  the  Babylonian  account 
of  the  Deluge,  which  bears  such  striking  similarity  with  the  corres- 
ponding biblical  account  found  in  Genesis  VI-VIII,"  In  the  Baby- 
Ionian  account  we  find  in  a  single  and  apparently  non-composite  nar- 
rative many  passages  which  have  been  r^arded  by  the  Higher  Critics^ 
as  composite  in  the  parallel  Hebrefr  narrative.  Hence  Sayce  argues  that 
the  theory  of  the  existence  of  two  distinct  and  forcibly  harmonieed 
documents  in  the  BibUcal  narrative  of  the  Deluge  is  a  fabrication  of 
the  Higher  Critics. 

"There  is  yet,"  he  writes,  "another  test  to  which  we  can  subject  the- 
results  of  the  'critical'  school.  There  are  cases  in  which  recent  arche- 
ological  discovefy  has  enabled  us  to  put  them  to  the  proof.  The  most 
striking  of  these  is  the  account  of  the  Deluge  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis.     Here,  if  anywhere,  we  should  seem  to  be  justified  in  inferring 

and  an  explanation  of  the  language  used  by  Melchizedek.  But  as  HalSi-y,  2im- 
mem,  Jaetrow  and  other  Assyriologists  have  pointed  out,  io  the  above  letter  there  is 
no  mention  of  an  oracle,  for  the  word  tranfilated  by  Sayce  as  oracle  is  to  be  tTan3tat«d 
arm;  and  the  mighty  king  refers  not  to  God,  but  to  Pharaoh,  to  whom  the  tetter  was 
addressed.  Thus  the  correct  meaning  of  Abdi-Taba's  letter  is  that  be  (Abdi-Taba) 
had  become  King  over  Jeniealem  not  by  reason  of  the  royal  blood  of  his  father  or 
mother,  but  simply  through  the  favor  and  the  power  of  the  mighty  Pharaoh  who' 
had  appointed  him. 

'°See  Canon  Driver's  article  in  the  Guardian,  April  8,  1896,  and  the  same  author's- 
Commentary  on  Genesis,  p.  164-167.  See  also  Ball,  Light  From  tht  Edit,  LondoD, 
1899,  p.  89;  and  Pinches,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  Ott  Hitlarical  Rteords 
oj  Assyria  ami  Babylonia,  pp.  233-36,  and  239  f. 

"The  Babylonian  account  of  the  Deluge  was  first  discovered  in  1872  by  Geoi^ 
Smith  while  arranging  the  various  .Assyrian  tablets  of  the  British  Museum  for  publi- 
cation. See  the  interesting  account  of  this  discoveiy  ia  Prof.  Roger's  History  of 
Assyna  and  Babylonia  (in  2  vols.  New  York,  1901),  vol.  1,  pp.  229ff;  and  Hilprecht's 
Explorations  in  Bible  Lands  During  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Philadelphia,  1903,  pp_ 

isi  a. 
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the  existence  of  a  composite  narrative,  in  which  at  least  two  stories  of  the 
Flood  have  been  mixed  or  combined  together.  But  it  so  happens  that  a 
Babylonian  story  of  the  Flood,  which  goes  back  in  its  present  form  to  the 
age  of  Abraham,  has  been  preserved  in  the  Chaldean  epic  of  Gilgames. 
When  we  compare  this  story  with  the  account  in  Genesis,  we  find  that  it 
agrees  not  only  with  the  so-called  Elohistic  version,  but  with  the  so-called 
Yahvistic  version  as  well.  It  thus  presupposes  an  account  of  the  Deluge 
in  which  the  Elohistic  and  Yahvistic  elements  were,  already  combined 
together.  And  since  it  was  written  some  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Moses,  there  are  only  two  ways  of  accounting  for  the  fact,  if  the  narrative 
in  Genesis  is  really  a  composite  one.  Either  the  Babylonian  poet  had 
before  him  the  present  text  of  Genesis,  or  else  the  Elohist  and  Yahvist 
must  have  copied  the  Babylonian  stoiy  on  the  mutual  imderstanding  that 
the  one  should  insert  what  the  other  omitted.  There  is  no  third  alterna- 
tive. It  follows  from  all  this  that  the  critical  method  is  scientifically 
unsound,  and  its  results  accordingly  will  not  stand  the  application  of  a 
scientific  test.''"  "The  Babylonian  account  of  the  Deluge,  then,  pre- 
supposes the  biblical  accoimt  in  its  full  integrity.  What  becomes,  there- 
fore, of  that  'literary  analysis'  of  the  latter  which  the  'Higher  Criticism 
claims  to  have  made?. .  .The  account  of  the  Deluge  is  a  critical  test  of  the 
soundness  of  that  purely  philological  criticism  which  has  decomposed 
the  text  of  Scripture  into  a  literary  mosaic,  has  assigned  its  component 
elements  to  comparatively  late  date,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  has  denied 
the  historical  trustworthiness  of  the  narrative  and  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
Law.  Like  the  Ptolemaic  theory  of  the  imiverse,  the  so-called  'critical' 
theory  of  the  character  of  the  Pentateuch  is  consistent  and  imposing 
enough  when  helped  out  by  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  assump- 
tions and  fresh  hypotheses,  but,  like  the  Ptolemaic  theory  when  compared 
with  the  Copemican,  the  'critical'  theory  breaks  down  so  soon  as  it  can 
l3e  compared  with  the  facts  of  archeological  discovery.""  V/  ' 

Does  Prof.  Sayce  mean  to  say  that  because  a  certain  narrative  is 
not  composite  in  one  literature  it  must  be  necessarily  also  non-com- 
posite in  others?  And,  even  supposing  that  the  Babylonian  narrative, 
in  part  or  in  whole,  is  not  composite  in  character -(which  many  As- 
syriologists  deny)  must  it  necessarily  follow  that  the  Hebrew  one  is 
also  of  non-composite  character?  In  Tatian's  Diatesseron  we  have 
the  various  Gospel  narratives  in  one  single  harmonious  account;  must 
we  conclude,  then,  that  the  four  Gospels  were  actually  written  by  the 
:same  author?  The  Synoptic  Gospels  furnish  us  with  the  best  refuta- 
tion of  Prof.  Sayce's  conclusions.  Prof.  Bennett,  in  an  interesting 
article  in  the  Contemporary  Review^  has  mathematically  shown  how 
starting  from  a  supposition  mutually  agreed  upon  by  both  schools,  it 
is  perfectly  possible  that  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Deluge  may  be 
-composite,  and  yet  its  parallel  Babylonian  narrative  be  not — composite. 

"^^Afonument  Facta  and  Higher  Critical  Fancies^  pp.  20-21. 
""Archeology  versus  Old  Testament  Literary  Criticism,"  in  the  HomHetic  Review, 
1896,  p.  103. 
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"Let  us  suppose,"  he  tells  us,  "that  the  Babylonian  story  fairly  repre- 
sents the  original  Semitic  tradition,  and  let  us  represent  this  tradition 
by  a  formula  A  plus  b  plus  c  plus  d.  The  narrative  P  (Priestly)  and  / 
(Yahwistic)  obtained  by  analysis  are  s^arate  and  partly  independent 
developments  of  this  tradition.  Both  to  a  certain  e3ctent  take  the 
same  portions  of  the  tradition,  say  A;  and  also  omit  the  same  portions, 
say  6;  P  takes  a  portion  c  which  J  omits;  and  J  takes  a  portion  d  which 
P  omits;  each  adds  features  peculiar  to  itself,  /  and  g  respectively. 
This  is  the  natural  process.    The  results  are: 

P  equals  A  plus  c  plus  f 
J  equals  A  plus  d  plus  g 

and  the  composite  narrative  P  plus  J  equals  A  plus  c  plus  d  plus  f  plus  g. 
So  that  the  portions  c  and  d,  once  combmed  in  the  origmal  tradition, 
and  then  existing  separately  in  P  and  J,  are. again  combined,  when 
P  and  J  are  combined.  Nothing  is  simpler."'*  We  can  hardly  be- 
lieve in  Prof.  Sayce's  sincerity  when  he  says  that  the  Babylonian 
account  of  the  Flood  has  shaken  to  its  very  foxmdations  the  critical 
theory  of  the  composite  character  of  the  Biblical  Flood-narrative. 
The  modem  critics  base  their  conclusions  in  the  matter  on  philological 
and  literary  arguments  which  no  student,  no  matter  how  much  of  an 
archeologist  he  is,  can  possibly  doubt  or  deny;  and  there  is  not,  in 
fact,  a  single  critic  even  of  the  most  conservative  tendencies,  who  doe^ 
not  nowadays  admit  the  composite  character  of  the  Biblical  narrative 
in  question,  notwithstanding  Prof.  Sayce's  startling  discoveries  and 
denunciations. 

Babylonian  Mythalogical  Literature  and  the  Early  Chapters  of  Genesis. 

Another  impression  which  has  gained  wide  currency  is  that  the 
first  ten  chapters  of  Genesis,  in  which  an  account  is  given  of  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  of  the  first  man,  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  tree  of 
life  and  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  the  tenante-diluvian 
patriarchs,  the  Deluge,  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
etc.,  have  received  confirmation  from  the  Assyro-Babylonian  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions.  This  much  is  true,  that  we  have  discovered 
in  the  literature  of  the  ancient  Babylonians  certain  accounts  concerning 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  mankind,  of  the  Garden  of  Delights, 
of  the  Tree  of  Life,  of  the  existence  of  ten  ante-diluvian  kings,  or 
patriarchs,  and  of  the  Deluge,  etc.  which  bear  striking  resemblances 

'< "Archeology  and  Criticism,"  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  1906  (April),  p.  526. 
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to  the  parallel  accounts  in  Genesis.  But  it  would  be  most  xmwise  for 
apologists  to  conclude  too  hastily  that  this  fact  proves  that  the  Genesiac 
narratives  are  necessarily  historical,  or  that  the  traditions  incorporated 
in  these  Hebrew  and  Babylonian  accounts  represent  primitive  historical' 
traditions?  On  the  contrary,  the  solution  very  generally  accepted- 
among  scholars  is  that  both  accounts  represent  only  poetical,  legendary y. 
and  philosophico-theological  speculations  and  traditions;  the  Hebrew 
narrative  being  based  on  the  old  Babylonian  sources  which  in  their 
literary  form  go  back  as  far  as  the  fourth  millennium  B.  C,  or  two 
thousand  years  before  Abraham  and  three  thousand  years  before 
Moses.  These  Assyro-Babylonian  legends  and  traditions  are  held  to  be 
of  importance  only  in  so  far  as  they  give  us  valuable  data  for  the  com- 
parative study  of  Babylonian,  Hebrew  and,  ingeneral,  Semitic  legends 
and  mythology.'*  It  is  necessary  for  the  apologist  to  realise  this  sit- 
uation and  to  decide  on  his  attitude  with  regard  to  it.  Until  he  has- 
done  so,  he  has  not  touched  the  question  at  issue.'' 

IV 

The  foregoing  discussion,  covering  eight  of  the  principal  instances^ 
generally  urged  as  demonstrating  the  failure  of  the  Higher  Criticism 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  an  archeological  standpoint,  is  suflBcient,. 
we  trust,  to  mitigate  the  really  dangerous  over-confidence  which  many 
good  people  seem  to  put  in  the  sweeping  assertions  of  the  Sayce- 
Hommel  school.  Of  course,  by  calling  confirmation  that  which  is 
purely  iUustrationy  certain  that  which  is  only  probable,  demonstrated 
that  which  is  possible  or  plausible,  fact  that  which  is  only  a  theory, 
and  proved  that  which  is  to  be  proved,  rapid  progress  may  apparently 

^*See  Dr.  Gimkers  valuable  introduction  to  his  Commentary  an  Genesis  (1902)# 
published  also  separately  in  English  under  the  title  The  Legends  of  Genesis,  Chicago, 
1904;  and  Ahh6  Loisy,  Les  Mythes  Babylontens  et  Us  premiers  chapUres  de  la  Genkse, 
Paris,  1896. 

^*It  is  evident  that,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  parables  of  the  Gospels  the  theo- 
logical and  ethico-religious  value  inculcated  by  the  same  does  not  depend  on  the  his- 
torical character  of  the  narrative  itself,  so  also  the  ethico-philosophical  teaching  of 
the  book  of  Job,  Jonas  and  others  does  not  depend  on  the  historical  character  of  the 
narratives  themselves;  for  we  know  that  those  books  represent  philosophico-religiotis 
parables  and  aU^ories.  So  also  is  the  case  of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  the 
aim  of  which  is  not  to  give  a  strict  history  of  the  origin  of  the  world  and  of  primitive- 
mankind,  but  simply  to  give  a  philosophico-ethical  exposition  of  the  various  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  idea  of  creation,  of  the  absolute  supremacy  and  power  of 
the  divine  Being,  of  the  origin  and  propagation  of  mankind,  of  the  origin  of  evil^ 
of  the  development  .of  primitive  civilization  and  art,  etc.  Hence  their  vakie  is  pri- 
marily theological  and  ethical. 
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be  accomplished,  and  the  most  startlmg  discoveries  may  be  confidently 
«,nnounced,  but  it  is  pure  illusion." 

It  should  not,  however,  be  imagined  for  a  moment  that  we  are 
seeking  to  mimimize  the  exceptional  value  of  Oriental  Archeology 
for  the  critical  study  and  the  apologetical  defence  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Oriental  archeology  has  rendered,  indeed,  many  valuable 
services  for  the  correct  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its 
triple  aspects  of  history,  religion  and  literature.  Our  purpose  is  to 
-show  that  the  contention  of  a  certain  school  that  Oriental  archeological 
discoveries  have  been  "distinctly  imfavorable"  to  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism, or  that  they  have  contradicted  its  main  results  and  conclusions, 
is  a  delusion,  more  dangerous  to  those  who  maintain  it  than  it  is  to 
their  opponents. 

The  true  relation  between  Oriental  archeology  and  the  light 
which  it  has  thrown  on  the  Old  Testament  has  been  stated  in  a  masterly 
way  by  two  eminent  Old  Testament  scholars:  Dr.  George  Adam 
Smith,  of  Glasgow,  and  Prof.  Driver,  of  Oxford.  The  former,  speaking 
of  the  light  Oriental  Archeology  has  thrown  on  some  of  the  narratives 
of  Genesis,  remarks:  "Nor  can  archeology  furnish  us  with  contem- 
poraiy  evidence  of  the  Patriarchs  and  their  careers.  Archeology 
-has  indeed  restored  much  of  the  life  to  which  they  belong.  It  has 
shown  us  that  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  whom  the  documents  assert  to 
have  come  out  of  Mesopotamia  in  Palestine,  there  was  constant  traffic 
between  these  countries.  The  city  to  which  the  early  home  of  his 
family  is  assigned,  has  been  identified  and  explored.  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
lies  on  the  borders  of  Arabia  and  Babylonia. 

'^The  settlement  there  of  a  nomadic  Arabian  tribe,  such  as  the 
earliest  records  of  Israel  prove  them  to  have  been  in  genius  and  tem- 
perament; their  contact  for  a  time  with  civilization;  their  half- wean- 
ing from  the  desert  and  subsequent  migration  northwards  along  the 
Euphrates  to  Haran  and  then  South  into  Canaan,  are  all  illustrated 
not  only  by  archeology  but  by  the  drift  of  Arabian  tribes  upon  Mes- 
opotamia and  Syria  within  historical  times.  These  last  also  make 
possible  the  wanderings  of  such  a  half-settled  family  as  Abraham's 
upon  the  desert  borders  of  Southern  Palestine  and  Egypt.  The  four 
Mesopotamian  kings,  of  whose  invasion  of  Canaan  and  pursuit  by 
Abraham  we  are  told  in  Genesis  XIV,  were  really  contemporaries; 
and  at  least  three  of  them  ruled  over  the  countries  of  which  they  are 
^aid  in  Genesis  XIV  to  have  ruled;  and  their  invasion  of  Palestine 

"Cf.  Bevan,  op.  cit.,  loc.  cit. 
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was  in  the  abstract,  within  the  military  possibilities  of  the  age. 
The  existence  of  the  names  Jacob  and  Joseph  has  been  discovered  in 
Palestine  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  Exodus;  the  name  Israel/  as  a 
people,  in  touch  with  Egypt,  has  been  deciphered  upon  a  stele  of  the 
Pharaoh  imder  whom  the  Exodus  probably  took  place.  And  not 
only  does  the  story  of  Joseph  reflect  the  social  customs,  the  economic 
processes,  and  the  oflScial  etiquette  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs; 
but  the  settlement  of  a  setoi-nomad  tribe  in  Goshen,  at  first  in  favor 
with  the  court  of  Egypt,  and  then,  on  the  succession  of  another  dynasty, 
oppressed  and  enslaved,  has  also  been  proved  to  be  perfectly  possible 
in  the  history  of  Egypt  between  the  eighteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies. 

"But,  just  as  we  have  seen  that  in  all  this  archeological  evidence* 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  the  early  date  of  the  documents  which  contain 
the  stories  of  the  Patriarchs,  but  on  the  contrary,  even  a  little  whichc 
strengthens  the  critical  theory  of  their  late  date,  so  now  we  must 
admit  that  while  archeology  has  richly  illustrated  the  possibiUty  of  the 
main  outlines  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  from  Abraham  to  Joseph,  it  has 
not  one  whit  of  proof  to  offer  for  the  personal  existence  or  characters 
of  the  Patriarchs  themselves.  Where  formerly  the  figiu^e  of  the  Tather 
of  the  Faithful'  and  his  caravans  moved  solemnly  in  high  outline 
through  an  almost  empty  world,  we  see,  (by  the  aid  of  the  monuments) 
embassies,  armies,  and  long  lines  of  traders  crossing,  by  paths  stilfused, 
the  narrow  bridge  which  Palestine  forms  between  the  two  great  centres^ 
of  early  civilization;  the  constant  drift  of  desert  tribes  upon  the  fertile 
land,  and  within  the  latter  the  frequent  villages  in  their  busy  fields^ 
the  moxmtain-keeps  with  the  Egyptian  garrisons,  and  the  cities,  on 
their  moxmd  walled  life  we  peer  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  the  fathers: 
of  the  Hebrews;  we  listen  in  vain  for  any  mention  of  their  names. 
Tliis  is  the  whole  change  archeology  has  wrought;  it  has  given  us  a^ 
background  and  an  atmosphere  for  the  stories  of  Genesis;  it  is  unable 
to  recall  or  to  certify  their  heroes."" 

Dr.  Driver  holds  that  "The  attempt  to  refute  the  conclusions  of 
criticism  by  means  of  archeology  has  signally  failed."'*  "The  arche- 
ological discoveries  of  recent  years  have  indeed  been  of  singular  interest 
and  value;  they  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light,  sometimes  as  surprising. 
as  it  was  unexpected,  upon  a  previously  dark  and  imknown  region  of 

''^Modern  CrUicimi  and  the  Preaching  of  the  Old  Testamentf  London-New  York^ 
1902,  pp.  09-102. 

^Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  9th  ed.,  p.  xviii. 
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antiquity.  But,  in  spite  of  the  ingenious  hypotheses  which  have  been 
framed  to  prove  the  contrary,  they  have  revealed  nothing  which  is  in 
eonflict  with  the  generally  accepted  conclusions  of  critics.  I  readily 
allow  that  there  are  some  critics  who  combine  with  their  literary  criti- 
cism of  the  Old  Testament  an  historical  criticism  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  unreasonable  and  extreme,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  isolated  instances  do  not  exist,  in  which  opinions  expressed  by 
one  or  another  of  these  critics  may  have  to  be  reconsidered  in  the  light 
of  recent  discoveries;  but  the  idea  that  the  monuments  furnish  a 
refutation  of  the  general  critical  position  is  a  pure  illusion.'"* 

Indeed,  Oriental  Archeology  is  so  far  from  being  in  antagonism 
with  the  main  results  of  Biblical  criticism  that  Professor  Sayce  himself 
does  not  hesitate  to  confess  that "  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Oriental 
Archeology  and  Higher  Criticism  are  irreconcilable  foes.  On  the 
contrary  we  shall  see  that  in  many  respects  the  learning  and  acumen 
of  the  long  line  of  critics  who  have  labored  and  fought  over  the  words 
of  the  Scripture  have  not  been  altogether  in  vain.  Much  has  been 
established  by  them,  which  the  progress  of  Oriental  research  tends 
more  and  more  to  confirm.  There  are  narratives  and  statements] in 
the  Old  Testament  as  to  which  the  scepticism  of  the  critic  has  been 
^hown  to  be  justified.  The  judgment  he  has  passed  on  the  so-called 
historical  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  has  been  abundantly  verified 
by  the  recent  discoveries  of  Assyriology.  The  same  evidence  and  the 
same  arguments  which  have  demonstrated  that  the  scepticism  of  the 
Higher  Criticism  was  hasty  and  unfounded  in  certain  instances  have 
equally  demonstrated  that  it  was  well  founded  in  others.''" 


Another  fundamental  error  of  the  Sayce-School  regarding  the 
value  of  Oriental  Archeology  in  its  bearings  upon  the  critical  study 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  that,  while  they  unduly  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  archeology,  they  belittle  the  value  of  literary  and  historical 
criticism. 

'^It  is  clear/'  Sayce  tells  us,  "that  there  is  only  one  test  of  the  truth- 
fulness of  history  which  is  scientifically  acceptable.  The  test  is  contem- 
poraneous evidence.  The  evidence  may  be  of  various  kinds,  the  facts, 
of  which  it  consists  may  be  literary  and  epigraphical,  or  of  a  more  or  less 
material  nature.  The  more  material  they  are,  indeed,  the  more  certain 
are  the  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  them.     Literary  evidence  may  be 

**0p.  cit.,  loc.  cit. 

*^The  Higher  Criticism  and  th^;  Verdict  of  the  Monuments ,  pp.  27-28. 
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explained  away  or  misinterpreted,  inscriptions  may  be  broken  and  im- 
perfect, but  the  evidence  of  potsherds  and  forms  of  art  is  evidence  which, 
once  acquired,  is  acquired  for  ever,  and  constitutes  a  sohd  foundation  of 
fact  upon  which  to  build.  In  other  words,  the  more  archeological  and  the 
less  pl^lological  our  evidence  is,  the  greater  will  be  its  claim  to  scientific 
authority. .  *It  is  archeology  and  not  philology  that  has  to  do  with  history. 
The  study  of  language  and  the  study  of  the  past  history  of  mankind  belong 
to  different  departments  of  thought.  We  cannot  exact  history  out  of 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  and  the  attempt  to  do  so  has  always  ended  in 
failure.  For  the  purpose  of  history  philology  can  be  only  accidentally  of 
service,  only  in  so  far  as  it  throws  light  on  the  meaning  of  a  Uterary  record 
or  assists  in  the  decipherment  of  an  ancient  inscription... In  the  eyes, 
therefore,  of  inductive  science  there  is  only  one  admissible  test  of  the 
authenticity  and  trustworthiness  of  an  ancient  record,  and  that  is  an 
archeological  test.  So  far  as  the  historical  side  of  the  question  is  con- 
cerned the  philologist  pure  and  simple  is  ruled  out  of  court.  It  is  the 
archeological  evidence  of  Egyptology  and  Assyriology,  and  not  the  philo- 
logical evidence,  which  can  alone  be  applied  to  the  settlement  of  historical! 
disputes."" 

It  is  not  diflBcult  to  show  that  Prof.  Sayce  and  his -followers  greatly 
underrate  the  value  of  comparative  Semitic  philology  and  of  historical 
and  literary  criticism  when  these  are  applied  in  a  scientific  way.  Indeed 
these  sciences  cover  a  wide  range  of  facts  and  are  more  fruitful  in 
historical  results  than  pure  Archeology.  The  history  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  language,  or  of  a  class  of  languages,  is  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  thought  of  the  people  who  spoke  them;  and 
as  these  languages  have  been  the  transmitting  vehicle,  so  they  now 
constitute  the  record  of  their  religious  and  social  evolution.  Con- 
sequently,  the  comparative  and  scientific  study  of  Hebrew  and  the 
other  Semitic  languages  must  necessarily  guide  us  in  those  deep  lit- 
erary and  historical  investigations  of  remote  ages  where  Arche-^ 
ology  utterly  fails  to  give  us  any  clue,  or  evidence,  or  illustration. 
In  the  second  place,  Sayce  and  his  followers  imderrate  the  real  value- 
of  historical  criticism  which  has  given  us  such  excellent  and  unexpected 

*^ Monument  Facts  and  Higher  Critical  Fancies,  pp.  11-13.  Prof.  Sayce's  defi- 
ciency and  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  most  recent  investigations  and  results  in  th& 
domain  of  Old  Testament  literary  and  historical  criticism  is  apparent  to  any  one 
who  peruses  his  works  even  in  the  most  superficial  way.  He  shows  not  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  modem  exegetical  and  critical  works,  and  his  conception  of  modem 
Old  Testament  criticism  is  based  on  his  former  knowledge  of  twenty-five  years  ago,, 
which  is  quite  antiquated,  indeed.  In  this  respect,  his  distinguished  friend  and 
admirer,  Prof.  Honmiel  of  Munich,  occupies  in  the  biblical-scientific  world  an  alto- 
gether different  standing,  for,  with  a  rare  acquaintance  with  Oriental  history,  litera- 
ture and  archeology,  the  distinguished  German  Assyriologist  combines  a  very  ex- 
tensive and^accurate  knowledge  of  the  leading  problems  of  Old  Testament  ex^esia 
and  criticism. 


\ 
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results.  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  must  be  remembered, 
^unlike  those  of  the  Eg3rptians,  Ass3rrians,  Babylonians  and  other 
peoples  of  the  ancient  East,  are  mainly  composite  in  character,  and 
in  many  instances  written  centuries  after  the  happening  of  the  events 
which  they  relate.  Moreover,  they  are  distinctly  anonymous.  There 
IS  no  literature  in  which  so  many  anonymous  and  pseudonymous 
writings  are  to  be  found  as  in  that  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, — which  is 
one  of  the  proofs  of  their  composite  character.  The  origin,  date,  and 
liistorical  value  of  the  Old  Testament  writings  should  be,  consequently, 
investigated  from  the  only  possible  scientific  standpoint,  viz.:  that 
of  Uterary  and  historical  criticism;  for  it  is  preposterous  to  expect 
from  Oriental  Archeology  any  evidence  for  the  settlement  of  problems 
•eminently  literary  and  critical.  Since  tradition  fails  to  supply  us  with 
tenable  historical  data  concerning  the  origin  and  authorship  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  must  perforce  apply  to  them  the 
rules  and  canons  of  internal  analysis  and  of  literary  and  historical 
^criticism  which  are  not  so  badly  needed  in  the  case  of  ancient  con- 
temporary  monuments    and    inscriptions. 

Prof.  Sayce  finds  further  grounds  for  disparaging  the  efficacy  of 
internal  criticism  in  the  facts  that  the  Old  Testament,  being  an  Oriental 
production,  is  not  in  accordance  with  our  modem  Occidental  ideals  and 
-standards;  and  that  it  is  written  in  a  language  which  is  not  only  dead 
but  also  imperfectly  known.  Accordingly,  he  concludes  that  we  must 
never  rely  on  philological  and  literary  methods  of  investigation  and 
criticism. 

"Still  less,"  he  tells  us,  "can  we  look  for  help  to  what  has  been  called 
^literary  tact.'  Literary  tact  is  but  another  name  for  a  purely  subjective 
impression,  and  the  subjective  impressions  of  a  modern  European  in 
regard  to  ancient  Oriental  history  are  not  likely  to  be  of  value.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  an  ancient  Oriental  author  would  not  have  written  as  we 
should  write,  or  as  we  should  have  expected  him  to  write;  and  consequently 
the  very  fact  that  an  ancient  Oriental  document  does  not  conform  to  our 
modern  canons  of  criticism  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  its  genuineness.  A 
document  written  in  accordance  with  the  critical  requirements  of  a  German 
professor  can  never  have  come  to  us  from  the  ancient  East."**  "How 
then,''  he  goes  on,  "is  it  possible  for  the  European  scholar  of  to-day  to 
analyse  an  Old  Hebrew  Book  into  its  component  parts,  to  lay  down  with 
mathematical  accuracy  what  section  of  the  same  verse  belongs  to  one 
writer,  what  to  a  second,  and  what  to  a  third,  and  even  to  fix  the  relative 
dates  of  these  hypothetical  authors?  Hebrew  is  a  language  that  is  very 
imperfectly  known;  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  spoken;  only  a  fragment  of 
its  literature  has  come  down  to  us,  and  that  often  in  a  corrupt  state;  and 

^Monument  Facts ^  etc.,  p.  13. 
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the  meaning  of  many  of  the  words  which  have  survived,  and  even  of  the- 
grammatical  forms,  is  imcertain  and  disputed.  In  fact,  it  is  just  this^ 
fragmentary  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language  which  has  made 
the  work  and  results  of  the  Higher  Criticism  possible.  The  'critical 
analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  is  but  a  measure  of  our  ignorance  and  the  lim- 
itations of  our  knowledge.  What  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  modern 
English  or  French  novels  must  be  still  less  possible  in  the  case  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  With  fuller  knowledge  would  come  a  recognition 
of  the  futility  of  the  task."" 

One  is  tempted  to  reply  that  with  ''fuller  knowledge"  of  the^ 
facts  and  of  Old  Testament  Criticism,  Prof.  Sayce  would  soon  have 
to  recognize  the  futility  of  his  task  in  attacking  the  modern  school  of 
Old  Testament  Criticism.  Of  course,  the  Hebrew  language  is  a  dead 
language,  and,  consequently,  the  knowledge  of  it  is  not  as  perfect  and 
complete  as  in  the  case  of  our  modem  languages.  But  that  our  actual 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  so  imperfect  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  us- 
even  to  distinguish  differences  of  style  and  diction,  or  to  note  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Hebrew  of  the  Mosaic  and  that  of  the  exilic 
and  post-exilic  ages,  is  an  assetiron  to  which  Prof.  Sayce  himself  would 
hardly  be  tempted  to  subscribe.  The  Hebrew  language  is  undoubt- 
edly better  known  than  any  other  ancient  Semitic  or  Aryan  language;, 
and  if  Prof.  Sayce  had  only  examined  the  contents  of  the  last  edition 
of  Gesenius-Kautzsch  Hebrew  Grammar,  or  the  English  translation 
of  the  26th  edition  of  it,  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Collins  and  A.  E.  Cowley 
(Oxford  1898)  in  600  pages  octavo;  or  Dr.  E.  Konig's  masterly  work 
Historisch'Kritisches  Lehrgebavde  der  Hebraischen  Sprache  in  three- 
large  volumes  (Leipzig  1881-1897);  or  the  same  author's  StUistikr 
Rhetoriky  Poetikj  in  Bezug  auf  die  biblische  Literature  Komparativisch 
dargestdt  (Liepzig  1900);  or  the  Oxford  Hebrew-English  Lexicon 
(now  completed)  by  Brown,  Driver,  and  Briggs,  of  about  1200  closely 
compressed  pages  in  quarto,he  would  hardly  have  committed  himself 
to  such  a  statement.  Our  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  thanks  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Assyrian,  South  Arabian,  Syriac,  Ethiopic  and  Aramaic 
philology  and  especially  the  comparative  grammar  and  lexicography 
of  these  Semitic  languages,  has  advanced  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  leave  little  to  be  desired.  Of  course  particular 
points  will  always  remain  obscure,  but  these  few  instances  are  of 

^Op.  cU.,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  19-20.  Sayce's  utterances  and  remarks  concerning  our 
imperfect  knowledge  of  Hebrew  find  wonderful  confirmation  in  his  own  case.  Thi» 
otherwise  distinguished  Oxford  Assyriologist  has  repeatedly  made  a  pitiful  show 
of  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  See  Dr.  A.  A.  Bevan  in  the  Critical  Review,  vol.  IV 
(1894),  pp.  125  ff. 
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:secondary  importance  when  compared  with  what  is  definitely  estab- 
lished. 

As  for  Prof.  Sayce's  remark  concerning  the  character  of  Oriental 
writings,  let  me  say  that  we  Orientals  are  not  aware  that  lack  of  logic, 
of  consistency,  of  harmony  and  of  common  sense  are  the  characteristic 
featm*es  of  the  literary  productions  of  the  East.  We  readily  admit 
that  the  ideals  and  standards  of  Oriental  writers  are  in  many  cases 
quite  different  from  those  of  the  Occidentals;  but  we  do  not  therefore 
feel  bound  to  relinquish  our  claims  to  the  possession  of  the  conunon 
prerogatives  of  rational  beings.  Logical  connection  of  ideas,  dis- 
tinction between  facts  and  fiction,  co-ordination  of  cause  and  effect 
:are  certainly  familiar  to  the  Orientals,  although  not  in  the  same  degree 
And  perfection  as,  to  use  Sayce's  expression,  in  the  case  of  a  "German 
professor,"  and  modem  historians  and  critics.  But  no  man  has  the 
right  to  assume  that  a  biblical  narrative,  from  the  mere  fact  of  its  being 
Oriental,  is  necessarily  illogical,  inconsistent,  and  out  of  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  requirements  of  literary  taste  and  of  conmion  sense. 
We  are  far  from  denying  or  minimizing  the  great  contrast  which  exists 
between  the  Oriental  and  the  Occidental  way  of  thinking  and  writing, 
but  we  do  most  firmly  believe  that  Oriental  and  especially  Biblical 
ivritings,  in  their  original  shape,  were  far  more  logical,  connected, 
self-consistent  and  intelligible  than  Prof.  Sayce  imagines.  Conse- 
quently our  modem  critics  are  fully  justified  in  applying  the  approved 
methods  of  literary  and  historical  criticism  to  the  Old  Testament 
writings.  And  if  in  some  cases  the  method  has  been  pushed  too  far, 
the  responsibility  for  this  rests  not  on  the  method  itself,  but  on  the 
-excessive  and  too  subjective  attitude  of  some  of  the  critics. 

Gabriel  Oussani. 
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DIVORCE  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

AH    EXE6ETICAL    STUDY.     (Ill) 

E.  Gigot,  D.  D. 

The  impartial  study  of  Christ's  words  concerning  divorce  as 
recorded  in  our  earliest  Gospel  clearly  shows  that  in  public  (Mk.  x, 
2-9),  Jesus  set  Himself  up  against  the  lawfulness  of  divorce,  and  that 
in  private  (Mk.  x,  10-12),  He  expressly  taught  His  disciples  to  look 
upon  remarriage  after  divorce  as  entailing  the  guilt  of  adultery.  The 
same  imbiassed  examination  of  the  single  verse  in  our  third  Gospel 
(Lk.  xvi,  18),  which  refers  to  divorce,  proves  no  less  conclusively 
that  St.  Luke  bears  witness  to  the  same  teaching  of  Christ  concerning 
divorce  as  is  set  forth  in  Mk.  x,  2-12.  This  is  the  plain  meaning  of 
Lk.  xvi,  18,  and  the  closer  its  wording  is  studied  in  the  light  of  its 
context  and  of  its  origin,  the  clearer  it  appears  that,  according  to  our 
third,  as  according  to  our  second.  Evangelist,  Jesus  condemned  every 
remarriage  after  divorce  as  an  adultery.  In  fact,  the  concordant 
testimony  of  these  two  Synoptic  Gospels  is  so  distinct  that  the  Catholic 
.apologist  hardly  feels  the  need  of  appealing  to  any  other  text  of  the 
Apostolic  Age  to  confirm  it  and  to  substantiate  his  position  that  in 
forbidding  remarriage  after  divorce  the  Church  of  God  simply  enforces 
^Christ's  injunction  to  that  eflFect.  In  a  matter  of  this  importance, 
however,  it  manifestly  behooves  him  to  bring  forth  every  available 
evidence  in  favor  of  his  contention;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
I  Cor.  vii,  10,  11,  he  is  supplied  with  one  of  the  greatest  value.  The 
right  of  this  Epistle  to  be  considered  as  the  genuine  work  of  St.  Paul, 
-the  friend  and  master  of  "Luke,  the  beloved  physician"  (Col.  iv,  14), 
is  practically  undisputed  in  the  present  day.  The  early  date, — between 
53  and  56  A.  D., — ^to  which  it  is  commonly  ascribed,  makes  its  com- 
position anterior  to  that  of  our  earliest  evangelical  narrative,  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  When  therefore  in  I  Cor.  vii.  10,  11,  St.  Paul 
Answering  the  inquiry  of  an  early  Christian  commimity*  which  he 

^One  of  the  objects  of  our  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  to  answer  the 
•questions  which  the  faithful  of  Corinth  had  asked  of  St.  Paul  in  a  letter  of  theirs 
twhich  is  no  ioqger  extant.     (Cf.  I  Cor.  vii,  1;  viii,  1;  xii,  1;  xvi,  1,  12). 
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had  founded  rehearses  the  Lord's  absolute  command  against  divorce,, 
his  words  are  readily  seen  to  contain  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
actual  meaning  of  both  Lk.  xvi,  18,  and  Mk.  x,  2-12.  And  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  set  forth  the  exact  meaning  of  this 
important  passage  of  the  First  Epistle  to  tlie  Corinthians. 

The  following  parallel  columns  present  side  by  side  the  origmat 
Greek  of  I  Cor.  vii,  10, 11,  and  its  literal  English  rendering: 

10.  To(f  Si  ytyafjLfiK6ffip  wapayyiWu, 

7vrarica  dw6  dpSfi6s  |a^  x^P^^^^^'t 

1 1 .  iitp  9i  Kal  xc^pc^^, 
fuwiro  dyafjuos 


Ij  Tf}  dvZpl  icaraXXa7t^w, 
KoX  dpipa  yvpatita  ijl^  d^Uwai, 


10.  But  to  the  married  I  command, 
not  I,  but  the  Lord, 
that  a  wife  depart  not  from  a  husband, 

11  — but  and  if  she  depart, 
let  her  remain  immarried 
or  let  her  be  reconciled  to|the  husband. — 
and  that  a  husband  dismiss  not  a  wife, 


Whoever  reads  attentively  this  short  passage  will  easily  notice 
that  it  is  made  up  of  three  several  elements  which  all  demand  a  careful 
examination  from  the  xmbiassed  interpreter.  The  first  is  a  brief 
introduction  cfonsisting  of  the  two  opening  lines: 

I  Cor.  vii,  lOab. 
But  to  the  married  I  conmiand, 
not  I,  but  the  Lord, 

wherein  we  are  told  of  St.  Paul's  intention  in  quoting  the  Lord's  com- 
mand. The  second  is  made  up  of  two  lines  also,  viz. :  the  last  line  of 
the  first  verse,  and  the  last  one  of  the  second  verse,  in  the  passage: 

I  Cor.  vii. 
10c  that  a  wife  depart  not  from  a  husband, 
lid  and  that  a  husband  dismiss  not  a  wife. 

It  gives  the  command  of  Christ  concerning  divorce.  The  third  is 
a  parenthesis  inserted  between  the  two  lines  which  set  forth  the  Lord's 
command : 

I  Cor.  vii,  11. 
— but  and  if  she  depart, 
let  her  remain  unmarried 
or  let  her  be  reconciled  to  the  husband. — 

In  it  the  Apostle  declares  the  duty  of  a  woman  who  has  separated 
herself  from  her  husband. 

The  two  lines  wherewith  St.  Paul  prefaces  the  Lord's  command,, 
claim  first  our  attention.  They  refer  to  a  well-defined  class  of  mem- 
bers in  the  Corinthian  community  rot?  8c  yeyaftrj/cdcrti/  "  but  to  the 
married/' to  a  group  perfectly  distinct  from  those  spoken  of  in  the 
immediately  preceding  verses  (verses  8,  9),  where  there  is  question 
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of  those  actually  free  from  the  marriage  bond:  ''the  immarried  and 
the  widows."  The  persons  spoken  of  here  as  "married,"  have  been 
living  in  the  married  state,  as  shown  by  the  use  of  the  Greek  perfect 
yeyafirfKoa-iv  and  are  both,  the  husband  and  the  wife.  Christians,  since 
St.  Paul  considers  them  as  subjected  to  his  authority  TrapayycXXcu  "I 
command,"  and  since  he  intends  to  treat  of  mixed  marriagee,  that 
is,  of  marriages  wherein  either  the  husband  or  the  wife  is  alone  a  Chris- 
tian, only  in  the  following  section  (verses  12-16).  As  Christian  part- 
ners, "the  married"  are  bound  by  a  law  which  the  Apostle  thinks 
his  duty  to  proclaim,  but  of  which  he  expressly  says  he  is  not  the 
author:  "But  to  the  married  I  command,  not  I,  but  the  Lord." 
The  law  which  binds  them  together  in  holy  matrimony  he  distinctly 
traces  back  to  Christ  and  represents  as  in  full  vigor  for  those  who 
recognize  Him  as  "the  Lord."  As  well  said  by  a  leading  Protestant 
commentator:  "Paul  knew  from  the  living  voice  of  tradition  what 
commands  Christ  had  given  concemmg  divorce . . . ;  [and]  the  authority 
of  Christ  lives  on  in  His  command."'  From  these  opening  lines  then. 
Si.  Paul's  frame  of  mind  in  writing  I  Cor.  vii,  10,  11,  can  readily  be 
seen:  he  wishes  to  enforce  upon  the  married  Christians  of  Corinth 
the  pecuUar  command  of  Christ  which  referred  to  their  state  in  life, 
and  the  tenor  of  which  he  knew  through  tradition. 

After  this  introduction,  the  Apostle  proceeds  to  quote  the  Lord's 
command.  He  sets  it  forth  by  means  of  two  Imes  the  first  of  which 
regards  the  wife,  and  the  second  concerns  the  husband: 

I  Cor.  vii. 

10c  that  a  wife  depart  not  from  a  husband, 
lid  and  that  a  husband  dismiss  not  a  wife. 

These  two  lines  are  indeed  separated  from  each  other  by  a  paren- 
thetical remark  of  St.  Paul  as  stated  above;  yet,  they  actually  belong 
together.  They  are  the  two  clauses  (note  the  conjunction  koX  "and" 
which  unites  them)  of  the  one  sentence  which  states  the  Lord's  doctrine 
regarding  the  matter  in  hand,  and  on  that  account,  they  should  be 
interpreted  in  immediate  connection  with  each  other.  Again,  especially 
in  the  original  Greek,  they  run  so  closely  parallel  in  construction : 

I  Cor.  vii. 
yvpaiKa  airo  avSpo^  fU)  xiapKrdrjvax 
KoX  avSpa  ywauKa  firj  a(f>L€P(u 

'H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  Critical  and  Exegetical  Handbook  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
flSng.  Transl.,  p.  156.     Funk  and  Wagnalls,  New  York,  1884. 
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that  their  parallelism  was  manifestly  intended  by  St.  Paul,  and  should 
therefore  be  made  use  of  by  the  modem  exegete  to  determine  their 
precise  meaning.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  whoever  studies  them 
impartially  together  and  in  the  light  of  each  other,  is  led  to  admit 
that,  taken  in  their  obvious  sense,  they  ascribe  to  Christ  an  absolute 
rejection  of  divorce.  They  both  evidently  refer  to  the  bond  which 
unites  a  man  and  a  woman  in  the  married  state,  since  they  speak  of 
"a  husband"  and  "a  wife."  They  both  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  an  actual  separation  of  the  parties  concerned  that  would  go  against 
that  sacred  bond.  As  regards  the  exact  nature  of  that  separation,, 
they  both  describe  it  in  words  which  "are  taken  from  the  [New  Testa- 
ment] phraseology  of  divorce,"'  so  that  the  natural  meaning  of  the 
terms  expressing  it  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment.  One  of  these 
terms, — ^the  one  applied  here  to  a  wife's  separation  from  her  husband,, 
is  x^P^^^  ^he  precise  verb  used  by  Our  Lord  in  Mk.  x,  9,  and  Mt. 
xix,  6,  to  forbid  the  breaking  of  the  marriage  tie:  "what  therefore 
God  has  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asimder"  (fti7  x^^p^cti/). 
The  second  term, — ^the  one  applied  here  to  a  husband's  separation 
from  his  wife, —  is  d<^io/(u  w'nich  even  in  classical  Greek  means  in 
such  connection:  "to  put  away,  divorce"  one's  wife.*  Whence  it 
clearly  appears  that  the  actual  separation  spoken  of  in  I  Cor.  vii, 
10c,  lid,  is  one  that  would  be  considered  by  either  husband  or  wife 
as  terminating  a  marriage  union,  in  other  words  as  a  divorce.*  Lastly,, 
it  can  be  easily  realized  that  this  prohibition  of  divorce  ascribed  by 
St.  Paul  to  "the  Lord  "  is  set  forth  in  both  lines  in  an  absolute  manner. 
Li  form,  both  lines  are  just  as  unconditional  as  Christ's  statement 
in  Mk.  X,  9,  and  Mt.  xix,  6:  "what  God  has  joined  together,  let  not 
man  put  asunder";  so  that  whoever  interprets  them  without  dogmatic 
preoccupation  will  naturally  take  them  to  mean  that  Our  Lord  forbids 
the  divorce  of  the  parties  concerned  simply  because  of  the  tie  of  matri- 
many  which  binds  them  as  "husband"  and  "wife":  as  they  are  living 
in  the  married  state  it  is  unlawful  for  them  to  sever  the  marriage  tie. 
Such  is  the  straightforward  interpretation  of  the  two  lines  in  which 
St.    Paul    rehearses   Christ's   command   concerning   "the   married." 

*A.  P.  Stanley,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  p.  103  (5th  edit.,  London. 
1882).     See  also  article  Marriage^  in  Hastings'  IHctwnary  of  the  Bible ,  vol.  iii,  p.  274. 

*Cf.  Herodotus,  History,  Book  V,  chap.  39. 

*Meyer,  loc.  cit.,  p.  157,and  Protestant  scholars  generally,  rightly  take  M^  x«^P"''^»«* 
as  a  middle  aorist  meaning  "let  not  her  [the  wife]  separate  herself."  This  meaning 
is  required  by  the  Parallelism  of  that  expression  with  A*^  dt^Utfai  which  plainly  de- 
notes in  I  Cor.  vii,  lid,  the  husband's  personal  action  in  promoting  divorce. 
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According  to  the  Apostle,  "the  Lord  "  strictly  enjoins  that  the  marriage 
bond  existing  between  "a  husband"  and  "a  wife"  be  considered  by 
them  as  indissoluble.  That  this  is  his  real  view  of  the  matter  is  further 
forced  on  us  by  an  imbiassed  examination  of  the  parenthetical  remark 
which  he  has  inserted  between  the  two  lines  setting  forth  Our  Lord's 
command,  and  which  forms  the  third  and  last  element  of  the  passage 
under  consideration.  The  following  is  a  literal  English  rendering 
of  this  parenthetical  remark: 

I  Cor;  vii. 
but  and  if  she  depart, 
let  her  remain  unmarried 
or  let  her  be  reconciled  to  the  husband. 

The  first  of  these  lines  states  clearly  the  case  contemplated  by 
St.  Paul.  As  he  has  just  given  Christ's  command  concerning  a  woman 
who  was  boimd  by  the  marriage  tie  and  who  had  not  yet  separated 
herself  from  her  husband:  "that  a  wife  depart  not  from  a  husband" 
(verse  10c),  he  now  supposes  {iav  "if")  that  she  has  gone  so  far 
(icac  "and,"  "even")  as  to  contravene  {Be  "but")  that  command  by 
separating  herself  from  her  husband  (the  same  Greek  verb  x^P^C^^^ 
and  in  the  same  middle  aorist  form,  is  used  here  as  in  verse  10c). 
He  has  plainly  in  mind  a  wife's  separation  forbidden  by  "the  Lord," 
that  is,  one  which,  from  the  use  of  the  verb  xtapilfiiv  would,  as 
we  have  seen,  break  the  marriage  tie  if  this  tie  could  be  broken.  Having 
thus  given  the  exact  state  of  the  case,  the  Apostle  sets  forth  in  the 
next  two  Unes  the  precise  relation  in  which  a  wife  thus  separated 
must  consider  herself  with  regard  to  the  bond  of  matrimony. 
He  authoritatively  declares  that  the  wife's  practical  resolve  of  termi- 
nating her  union  with  her  husband  does  not  give  her  any  right  to 
marry  another  man:  "let  her  remain  unmarried."  And  the  reason 
for  which  all  remarriage  is  forbidden  her  is  not  left  to  our  surmising. 
St.  Paul  gives  us  distinctly  to  imderstand  in  the  last  line  of  his  paren- 
thesis. In  saying:  "or  let  her  be  reconciled  to  the  husband,"  the 
Apostle  shows  clearly  that  according  to  him,  a  wife,  thus  separated 
from  her  husband,  is  still  bound  to  him  by  the  marriage  tie;  he  is 
still  "the  husband,"  the  only  one  with  whom  she  may,  after  having 
made  up  with  him,  lead  a  married  Ufe.  It  is  divorce  then  that  in 
this  parenthesis  St.  Paul  supposes  a  wife  to  have  intended  in  separating 
from  her  husband,  and  that  he  considers  as  a  contravention  of  the 
Lord's  command  concerning  "the  married."  It  is  this  divorce  which 
he  treats  as  leaving  intact  the  binding  force  of  the  marriage  tie.    After, 
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In  striking  contrast  with  these  decisions  of  St.  Paul  concerning 
''the  unmarried  and  the  widows"  in  verses  8,  9,  stand  those  which 
he  gives  in  regard  to  "the  married,"  in  the  next  verses  10,  11.  Dif- 
ferently from  the  former,  these  Christians  are  living  in  the  married 
state,  and  fall  on  that  account  under  Christ's  own  command  against 
divorce: 

I  Cor.  vii. 

10.  But  to  the  married  I  command, 

not  I,  but  the  Lord, 

that  a  wife  depart  not  from  a  husband, 
lid  and  that  a  husband  dismiss  not  a  wife. 

Thus,  whereas  those  truly  free  from  the  marriage  tie  are  allowed 
to  remain  immarried,  those  actually  bound  by  that  tie,  the  husband  and 
the  wife  equally,  ar^  forbidden  to  dissolve  their  matrimonial  union. 
And  whereas  "the  unmarried  and  the  widows"  should  on  account 
of  sins  against  their  present  state  alter  it  and  contract  marriage,  St. 
Paul  admits  nothing  of  the  kind  with  regard  to  "the  married."  There 
occurs  indeed  to  his  mind  the  case  of  "a  wife"  severing,  as  far  as  in 
her  lies,  the  bond  which  unites  her  to  a  husband.  But  he  does  not 
think  for  a  moment  of  placing  her,  in  her  actual  reparation,  among 
"the  unmarried  and  the  widows."  While  they  may  remain  unmar- 
ried, she  miist  remain  so.  While  he  obliges  them  to  enter  the  marri'ed 
state  should  their  single  condition  betray  them  into  incontinency, 
he  has  no  such  thing  to  tell  the  separated  wife:  the  only  alternative 
he  gives  her  is  to  go  back  to  the  one  with  v/hom  she  is  still  married : 

I  Cor.  vii,  11. 

but  and  if  she  depart, 

let  her  remain  unmarried, 

or  let  her  be  reconciled  to  the  husband. 

Whoever  then  interprets  I  Cor.  vii,  10,  11  in  the  light  of  ts  con- 
trast with  the  immediately  preceding  verses  (8,  9),  must  admit  that 
in  quoting  the  Lord's  command  regarding  "the  married"  Christians 
and  in  applying  it  to  the  particular  case  of  a  wife's  separation  from 
a  husband,  St.  Paul  considers  the  bond  of  matrimony  as  indissoluble 
because  Christ  has  willed  and  still  wills  it  so. 

That  such  is  the  Apostle's  actual  frame  of  mind  is  powerfully 
confirmed  by  a  brief  comparison  of  I  Cor.  vii,  10,  11,  with  the  imme- 
diately following  verses.  In  Cor.  vii,  12-16  he  treats  of  persons  who 
are  indeed  living  in  the  married  state,  but  of  whom  he  expressly  sajrs 
that  the  Lord's  command  regarding  "the  married"  which  he  has 
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enforced  in  I  Cor.  vii,  10, 11,  does  not  apply,  because  one  of  the  parties 
in  the  union  is  not  a  Christian : 

I  Cor.  vii. 

12.  But  to  the  rest  say  I,  not  the  Lord: 

If  any  brother  has  a  wife  who  does  not  believe 
and  she  consents  to  dwell  with  him, 
let  him  not  dismiss  her. 

13.  And  if  any  wife  has  a  husband  who  does  not  believe 

and  he  consents  to  dwell  with  her, 
let  her  not  dismiss  the  husband 

15.  But  if  the  one  who  does  not  believe  departs, 

let  him  depart. 

The  brother  or  the  sister  is  not  enslaved  in  such  [cases], 

but  God  has  called  us  in  peace. 

16.  For  how  knowest  thou,  O  wife, 

whether  thou  shalt  save  the  husband? 
or  how  knowest  thou,  O  husband, 
whether  thou  shalt  save  the  wife? 

It  is  clear  that  in  these  verses  we  are  far  from  the  strict  rules 
•given  in  I  Cor.  vii,  10, 11,  that  is,  in  verses  where  St.  Paul  quotes  and 
Applies  the  command  of  "the  Lord''  against  divorce.  Here,  differently 
from  I  Cor.  vii,  10,  11,  the  injunction  to  the  effect  that  a  husband 
And  a  wife  must  not  sever  the  marriage  tie  is  made  subordinate  to 
the  willingness  of  one  of  them, — ^the  non-Christian, — to  dwell  with 
*he  other: 

I  Cor.  vii. 

12.  If  any  brother  has  a  wife  who  does  not  believe 

and  she  consents  to  dwell  with  him, 
let  him  not  dismiss  her. 

13.  And  if  any  wife  has  a  husband  who  does  not  believe, 

and  he  consents  to  dwell  with  her, 
let  her  not  dismiss  the  husband. 

Here,  also  differently  from  I.  Cor  vii,  10, 11,  the  actual  separation 
'(designated  by  the  verb  x^pU<eiv  in  verse  15  exactly  as  in  verse  10) 
3s  certainly  represented  as  setting  free  the  deserted  partner:" 

I  Cor.  vii,  15. 
But  if  the  one  who  does  not  believe  departs, 
let  him  depart; 
The  brother  or  the  sister  is  not  enslaved  in  such  [cases.] 

The  reason  of  these  differences  between  the  marriage  of  a  Christian 
with  a  Christian  in  I  Cor.  vii,  10, 11,  and  that  of  a  Christian  with  a  non- 
CJhristian  in  I  Cor.  vii,  12-16,  is  given  by  St.  Paul  himself.  The  former 
lunion  is  subjected  to  the  command  of  the  Lord:    "But  to  the  married, 

^he  exact  import  of  I  Cor.  vii,  12-16,  will  be  discussed  fully  in  our  forthcoming 
ipaper  on  the  "Pauline  Privilege." 
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I  command,  not  I,  but  the  Lord";  the  latter  is  not:  "But  to  the  resfc 
say  I,  not  the  Lord."  Because  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord's  command, 
the  former  union  is  indissoluble;  because  of  its  absence,  the  latter 
is  dissoluble. 

The  foregoing  interpretation  of  the  words  of  I  Cor.  vii,  10,  11, 
taken  in  themselves  and  in  the  light  of  their  immediately  preceding, 
and  following  context  may  also  be  confirmed  by  means  of  other  pas- 
sages which  disclose  the  Apostle's  mind  concerning  Christian  marriage. 
One  of  these  is  foirnd  in  verse  39  of  this  very  chapter  vii  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians: 

I  Cor.  vii,  39. 
A  wife  is  bound  for  so  long  a  time  as  a  husband  lives; 
but  if  her  husband  dies  (literally:  falls  asleep), 
she  is  free  to  be  married  to  whom  she  wills: — only  in  the  Lord. 

A  passage  more  explicit  still  is  supplied  by  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  that  is,  by  one  of  the  letters  of  St.  Paul  which  goes  back 
to  the  same  date  as  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Li  Rom.. 
vii,  2,  3,  we  read: 

2.  A  married  woman  is  bound  by  law  to  the  living  husband; 

but  if  the  husband  dies  she  is  released  from  the  law  of  the  husband. 
.  So  then,  while  the  husband  is  living,  she  shall  be  called  an  adulteress 
if  she  belongs  to  another  man. 
But  if  the  husband  dies  she  is  free  from  law 
so  as  not  to  be  an  adulteress 
when  she  belongs  to  another  man. 

The  bearing  of  these  passages  on  the  question  of  divorce  is  obvious. . 
In  both  these  texts,  as  in  I  Cor.  vii,  10,  11,  St.  Paul  considers  the 
tie  of  Christian  marriage  which  binds  a  wife  to  her  husband  as  abso- 
lutely indissoluble:  she  is  bound  by  it  as  long  as  the  husband  lives, 
and  she  is  free  from  it,  so  as  to  be  allowed  to  remarry,  only  in  the 
event  of  the  husband's  death.  According  to  Rom.  vii,  3,  in  particular, 
her  remarriage  before  the  husband's  death  makes  her  guilty  of  adulter}'', 
whereas  after  the  husband's  death  her  remarriage  is  in  no  way  tainted 
with  that  sin.  The  Apostle's  mind  is  therefore  clear:  Christian 
marriage  is  indissoluble,  and  the  wife's  remarriage  during  the  lifetime 
of  her  husband  is  an  adultery.  This  is,  as  we  have  shown  in  our 
foregoing  papers,  the  exact  meaning  of  Mk.  x,  2-12,  and  Lk.  xvi,  18, 
and  in  the  light  of  it,  our  interpretation  of  I  Cor.  vii,  10,  11,  is  mani- 
festly correct. 

The  third  and  last  passage  to  be  quoted  in  this  connection  is 
foimd  in  hn  Epistle,  the  genuineness  of  which,  though  sharply  ques-^ 
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tioned,  is  not  disproved,  to  wit,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  com- 
posed about  60  A.  D.    In  Eph.  v,  22-33,  St.  Paul  writes  as  follows: 

22.  [Let]  the  wives  [be  subject]  to  their  own  husbands,  as  to  the  Lord; 

23.  for  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  as  Christ  also  is  the  head  of  the  Church, 

[being]  Himself  the  savior  of  the  body. 

24.  But  just  as  the  Church  is  subject  to  Christ,  so  also  should  the  wives  [be]  to  their 

husbands  in  eveiything. 

25.  Husbands,  love  your  wives  just  as  Christ  loved  the  Church  and  delivered  Him- 

self up  for  it.  * 

26.  that  He  might  sanctify  it.  after  cleansing  it  by  the  laver  of  water  with  [the]  word, 
'  27.  that  He  might  present  to  Himself  the  Church,  glorious,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle 

or  any  such  thing;   but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish. 

28.  Thus  also  ought  husbands  to  love  their  own  wives  as  their  own  bodies.    He 

who  loves  his  own  wife,  loves  himself; 

29.  for  no  one  ever  hated  his  own  flesh,  but  feeds  and  cherishes  it,  just  as  Christ 

[does]  the  Church, 

30.  because  we  are  members  of  His  body. 

31.  On  account  of  this  a  man  shall  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his 

wife;   and  the  two  shall  become  one  flesh. 

32.  This  mysteiy  is  great,  but  I  speak  in  reference  to  Christ  and  to  the  Church. 

33.  Nevertheless  let  eveiy  one  of  you  love  his  own  wife  even  as  himself,  and  let  the 

wife  fear  her  husband. 

Whoever  reads  attentively  this  passage  will  easily  see  that  in 
it  the  Apostle  considers  as  indissoluble  the  union  which  Christian 
marriage  establishes  between  husband  and  wife.  According  to  him, 
man  and  woman  become  through  marriage  "one  flesh,"  that  is,  one 
principle  of  natural  life.  They  are  a  imit  of  which  the  husband  is 
the  head,  and  the  wife  the  body.  As  the  wife  plays  the  part  of  the 
body  she  must  of  course  be  subject  to  the  husband  (the  head)  "in 
everything.''  Again,  as  the  husband  plays  the  part  of  the  head,  he 
is  naturally  boimd  to  a  perfect  love,  to  a  love  which  excludes  every 
hatred  that  might  ^lead  to  a  repudiation,  towards  his  body  [the  wife]. 
In  this  way,  the  union  between  husband  and  wife  which  is  of  its  very 
nature*  indissoluble,  since  it  is  that  of  a  head  with  its  body,  is  sure 
to  be  preserved  by  the  absolute  obedience  of  the  wife  [the  body]  on 
-the  one  hand,  and  by  the  perfect  love  of  the  husband  [the  head]  on 
the  other.  It  thus  appears  that  in  Eph.  v,  22-33,  St.  Paul  sets  forth 
as  the  mutual  duties  of  husband  and  wife  precisely  those  which  he 
sees  to  flow  directly  from  the  indissoluble  union  established  between 
them  by  the  marriage  tie,  and  the  fulfilment  of  which  he  distinctly 
realizes  to  be  necessary  for  its  actual  preservation.  Hence  it  cannot 
reasonably  be  doubted  that  in  this  passage  the  Apostle  considers  as 
indissoluble  the  imion  which  exists  between  Christians  living  in  the 
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married  state.  If,  however,  a  further  proof  of  this  position  was 
required,  it  could  be  easily  found  in  the  fact  that  Eph.  v,  22-33  places 
marriage  in  the  most  exalted  light  by  representing  it  as  a  copy  of 
the  relation  of  Christ  to  His  Church.  As  well  said  by  an  eminent 
Protestant  writer:"  "In  this  analogy  is  implied  the  indissoluble 
nature  of  the  marriage  bond;  for  the  union  between  Christ  and  His 
bride,  the  Church,  can  never  be  broken.  The  husband  and  the  wife 
are  one  flesh;  and  what  God  has  joined  together,  man  must  not  put 
asunder  (comp.  Mt.  xix,  3-9;  I  Cor.  vii,  10)." 

The  foregoing  pages  show  that  only  one  conclusion  is  possible 
with  regard  to  the  doctrine  which  St.  Paul  ascribes  to  Christ  in  I  Cor. 
vii,  10,  11.  The  exegete  who  examines  the  very  words  of  this  passage^ 
without  dogmatic  bias,  and  takes  them  in  their  obvious  and  full  sense, 
is  naturally  led  to  admit  that  the  Lord's  command  as  given  by  the 
Apostle  to  "the  married"  Christians  rules  out  every  divorce,  and 
that  its  application  to  the  case  of  a  Christian  wife  permanently  sep- 
arated from  a  Christian  husband  treats  the  marriage  bond  as  indisso- 
luble. This  same  meaning  of  I  Cor.  vii,  10,  11,  is  forced  upon  him 
when  he  compares  its  contents  with  those  of  the  inmiediately  preceding 
and  following  context,  as  also  with  those  of  other  Pauline  passages 
bearing  on  the  nature  of  the  marriage  between  Christian  partners. 
It  is  therefore  plain  that  the  teaching  of  Christ  against  divorce  as- 
transmitted  to  St.  Paul  by  "the  living  voice  of  tradition,"  and  as 
recorded  by  him  in  one  of  the  earliest  documents  of  Christianity,  is 
the  very  same  as  the  one  proclaimed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Nay  more,  it  is  plain  that  that  Church  in  absolutely  forbidding  divorce 
not  simply  in  virtue  of  her  own  authority  but  also  in  virtue  of  Christ's 
injunction  to  that  effect,  is  acting  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
did  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  when  he  wrote  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago: 

I  Cor.  vii,  10,  11. 

But  to  the  married  I  command, 

not  I,  but  the  Lord, 

that  a  wife  depart  not  from  a  husband, . . . 

and  that  a  husband  dismiss  not  a  wife. 

Francis  E.  Gigot. 


**Philip  Schaflf,  History  of  the  Apostolic  Churchy  p.  444.     New  York,  Charlft 
Scribner.  1859. 


CLEMENT  OF  ALEXANDRIA'  (H.) 

Joseph  Turmcl. 

The  Works  of  Unbelievers. — If  faith  is  necessary  to  salvation, 
it  follows  necessarily  that  those  who  have  not  faith  are  unable  to  gain 
heaven.  Thus  we  read  in  the  first  book  of  the  Stromata:  "It  will 
avail  them  nothing  at  the  end  of  their  lives  that  they  have  done  good, 
if  they  have  not  the  faith."  Note  that  this  text  grants  to  unbelievers 
the  power  of  doing  good,  though  this  good  is  not  meritorious  of  heaven. 
We  should,  therefore,  be  cautious  about  pressing  too  far  certain  for- 
mulas in  which  Clement  says  that  "the  action  of  every  heathen  is 
sinful;"*  or  that  "all  the  action  of  a  man  possessed  of  knowledge  is 
right  (useful)  action;  and  that  done  by  a  man  not  possessed  of  knowl- 
edge is  wrong  action."'  These  expressions  merely  signify  that  the 
actions  of  imbelievers  even  when  they  are  intrinsically  good,  do  not 
satisfy  all  the  conditions  demanded  to  lead  the  doer  of  them  to  sal- 
vation. What  they  lack  in  the  eyes  of  Clement  is  purity  of  intention, 
as  is  shown  by  the  passage  of  the  Quis  Divest  "It  is  not  a  new  thing 
to  renoimce  riches  to  devote  oneself  to  the  poor.  Many  did  that  before 
the  coming  of  the  Savior;  some  to  give  themselves  .leisure  for  the 
study  of  letters  aqd  vain  wisdom,  others  for  empty  fame  and  vain 
glory. .  .It  is  not  the  outward  act  which  the  Son  of  God  demands  but 
something  else  indicated  by  it,  greater,  more  godlike,  more  perfect, 
the  stripping  off  of  the  passions  from  the  soul  itself.  This  is  the  lesson 
peculiar  to  the  believer,  and  the  instruction  worthy  of  the  Savior. 
For  those  who  formerly  despised  external  things,  relinquished  and 
squandered  their  property,  but  the  passions  of  the  soul,  I  believe, 
they  intensified.  For  they  indulged  in  arrogance  and  vain-glory,  and 
in  contempt  for  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  if  they  had  done  something 
superhuman." 

Necessity  of  Works  for  Salvation. — ^In  order  to  be  saved  one  must 
have  the  faith.  But  faith  is  not  sufficient  imless'it  be  accompanied 
by  works.    This  we  learn  from  the  following  texts:*    "They  are 

^Str.  I,  7,  p.  733.    For  guidance  in  verifying  citationh  see  first  section  of  this 
Article,  New  York  Review,  vol.  II,  No.  5,  p.  629  note  14. 
^Str.  VI.  14,  p.  336. 
^Str.  VII,  10,  p.  484. 
*Qut8  dives  11,  12. 
*Str.  VI,  14,  p.  329;  V  3  p.  333;  IV  26;  VII  3  p.  425. 
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become  like  unto  God  by  the  practice  of  good  works (The  Lord 

says)  'my  sheep  hear  my  voice' — ^that  is,  they  imderstand  my  com- 
mandments. .  .When  we  read  thy  faith  hath  saved  thee'  we  do  not 
conclude  that  a  man  is  saved  because  he  believes,  if  the  works  do  not 
follow."  "The  'violent  storm  heaven,'  not  by  disputatious  demands 
but  by  continuance  in  a  right  life  and  imceasing  prayer."  "We  ought 
to  have  works  that  cry  aloud . . .  For  the  Gnostic  must,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, imitate  God."    "We  have  received  existence  in  order  to  observe 

freely  the  precepts  if  we  wish  to  be  saved The  duty  of  man  then 

is  to  obey  God  who  has  declared  salvation  through  the  commandments." 
The  Image  and  Likeness  of  God. — At  times  Clement  seems  to 
confound  the  ideas  of  the  image  and  the  likeness  of  God.*  This  )f 
because  he  does  not  always  take  pains  to  be  precise  in  his  thought.. 
When  he  is  more  exact,  "he  distinguishes  these  two  prerogatives.  He 
says,  "The  Christian- alone  is  rich. .  .in  him  alone  the  image  of  God 
has  become  His  likeness.  For  Christ  has  made  him  righteous,  holy,, 
prudent,  consequently  like  unto  God."  "The  soul  of  a  righteous  man 
is  in  a  pre-eminent  way  a  divine  image  resembling  God."  "That  man 
is  in  the  likeness  of  God  who  has  been  adopted  as  His  son  and  num- 
bered amongst  His  friends."*  In  such  terms  does  he  speak  of  the 
divine  likeness,  which,  as  is  evident,  he  considers  as  a  privilege  of  the 
Christian.  As  for  the  image  of  God,  he  finds  it  in  all  men,  since  it 
consists,  according  to  his  view,  in  the  faculty  of  reason.  "Man  is 
the  image  of  the  Lrogos,"  he  says,  "because  man  possesses  thought."* 
And  if  it  be  asked  what  it  is  in  the  Christian  that  transforms  the  divine 
image  into  a  likeness,  his  answer  is  that  this  result  is  due  to  the  virtues 
which  adorn  the  soul  of  the  disciple  of  Jesus.  Such  at  least  is  the 
impression  left  by  the  passages  just  read.  He  conceives  therefore 
this  likeness  as  something  in  the  psychological  order.  But  is  it  only 
by  his  virtues  that  a  Christian  differs  from  a  pagan?  By  no  means. 
We  read  in  the  Stromata;  "You  have  been  sanctified  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord;  you  have  been  justified,  and  made,  so  to  speak,  as  righteous 
as  He  is;  and  you  are  blended,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  Holy  Spirit."* 
This  union  with  the  Holy  Spirit  is  no  doubt  the  source  of  the  virtues 
of  the  Christian,  the  cause  of  his  likeness  to  God;  and  this  is  a  reality 

•Exh.  10,  p.  71  26;  Str,  II  19  p.  1040. 

Exh.  12,  p.  86   15;  Sir.  VII  3  p.  421;   VI   14  p.  337;   Peed.  I   12  p.  148  25 
(other  men  are  only  in  the  image  of  God;  the  Christian  is  in  His  likeness);  Str,  II  22. 
'^Exh,  10,  p.  71,  26. 
•Str,  VII,  14,  p.  521.     a.  PcBd.  I,  6,  p.  106,  22. 
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which  belongs  to  the  ontological  order.    Here  we  have  in  germ  the 
doctrine  of  habitual  grace. 

Baptism. — ''It  ought  to  be  known  that  those  who  fall  into  sin 
after  Baptism  {\ovTp6v)  are  subject  to  punishment;  the  deeds  done 
before  baptism  are  remitted."  "God  wishes  that  we  should  be  such 
as  He  has  begotten  us  in  the  bosom  of  the  water."  "God  formed 
man  out  of  the  earth;  He  has  regenerated  him  by  water;  He  has  made 
him  to  grow  by  the  Spirit."  "We  who  are  baptized,  having  wiped 
off  the  sins  which  obscure  the  life  of  the  divine  Spirit,  have  the  eye  of 
the  Spirit  free,  imimpeded,  and  full  of  light  by  which  alone  we  contem- 
plate the  divine,  the  Holy  Spirit  flowing  down  to  us  from  above." 
"Being  baptized,  we  are  illuminated;  illuminated,  we  become  sons; 
'being  made  sons,  we  are  made  perfect;  being  made  perfect,  we  are 
made  immortal. . .  .This  work  is  variously  caUed  grace,  and  iUumina- 
tion,  and  perfection,  and  washing:  washing,  by  which  we  cleanse 
away  our  sins;  grace,  by  which  the  penalties  accruing  to  transgressions 
are  remitted;  and  illumination,  by  which  that  holy  light  of  salvation 
is  beheld,  that  is,  by  which  we  see  God  clearly."^*  These  texts  dis- 
tinctly ascribe  to  baptism  the  remission  of  sins  and  of  the  punishment 
due  to  sin.  Do  they  also  ascribe  to  it  the  infusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost? 
This  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  light  which  comes  to  the  soul  of  the 
baptized  Christian,  "the  Holy  Spirit  flowing  down  to  it  from  above," 
and  by  which  he  can  contemplate  the  divine.  But  on  this  point 
Clement's  thoughts  are  somewhat  obscure.  On  another  point  however 
it  is  more  clear.  The  author  of  the  Stromata,  commenting  on  a  text 
•of  Proverbs  (ix,  17)  in  which  there  is  question  of  "aqua  aliena,"  sees 
in  it  a  proof  that  God  "reckons  heretical  baptism  not  proper  and 
true  water."**  "He  is  manifestly  the  precursor  of  Tertullian  and  St. 
Cs^prian.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  Quis  Dives  he  speaks 
of  baptism  under  the  name  of  cr<^payt9." 

The  Eucharist. — Clement  knows  of  Christian  communities  which 
-celebrate  the  Eucharist  with  bread  and  water;    but  he  views,  this 

"5^.  IV,  24,  p.  1364;  IV,  25,  p.  1369;  Paed.  I,  12,  p.  148,  19;  I,  6,  p.  106,  22; 
I,  6,  p.  105,  20. 

"iS^r.  1, 19,  p.  813.  He  says  in  the  preceding  lines  that  the  heretic  has  abandoned 
'God,  and  dwells  in  a  desolate  land  where  all  is  barren.  Le  Nourry  (Dissert,  II,  9,  1. 
P.  L.  IX,  1160)  tries  unsuccessfully  to  make  Clement  say  that  the  baptism  of  heretics 
.is  only  illicit. 

^^Quis  dives,  39,  42,  p.  29,  3  and  33,  1.  M.  de  la  Barre  (Diet,  de  theol,  cath.  Ill, 
184)  believes  that  Clement  here  refers  to  Confirmation.  But  the  "seal"  is  Baptism, 
dnasmuch  as  it  implies  the  taking  possession  of  the  soul  by  the  Lord. 
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practice  as  a  heresy.  He  lets  it  be  clearly  understood  that  this  sacra- 
ment should  be  celebrated  with  wine.  Moreover  he  establishes  against 
the  Encratites  that  Christ  at  the  Last  Supper  used  wine;  and  he  aver& 
that  Meclhisedech  "offered  bread  and  wine,  furnishing  consecrated 
food  for  a  type  of  the  Eucharist."*' 

But  what  does  he  consider  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  to  be?  The 
text  just  quoted  is  not  decisive  on  this  point.  It  indicates  that  the 
Eucharist  is  something  more  than  the  sanctified  bread  and  wine  which 
prefigured  it,  since  the  thing  prefigured  is  always  superior  to  the  type. 
But  in  what  this  superiority  definitely  consists  the  text  does  not  tell 
us.  So,  too,  no  enlightenment  can  be  obtained  from  the  passage  of 
the  Stromata  which  says,  "the  Saviour,  having  taken  bread  gave 
thanks  and  broke  it  and  offered  it  to  be  eaten  according  to  reason;'^ 
nor  in  this  other  where  we  are  told  that  "some  after  having  partaken 
of  the  Eucharist  allow  the  faithful  to  receive  a  part."**  However,. 
the  following  passage  of  the  Pcedagogtis  deserves  special  attention^ 
"the  mixture  of  the  water  and  the  Logos  is  called  Eucharist,  i.e.: 
marvellous  grace;'  and  they  who  partake  of  it  with  faith  are  sanctified 
both  in  body  and  soul."**  Here  the  Eucharist  is  viewed  as  a  drink 
sanctified  by  the  presence  of  the  Logos:  the  doctrine  of  impanation. 
These  texts  are  also  found  in  the  same  place:  "The  blood  of  the 
Lord  is  twofold.  For  there  is  the  blood  of  His  flesh  by  which  we 
are  redeemed  from  corruption,  and  the  spiritual,  that  by  which 
we  are  anointed.  And  to  drink  the  blood  of  Jesus  is  to  become  a  par- 
taker of  the  Lord^s  immortality,  the  Spirit  being  the  energizing  prin- 
ciple of  the  Word,  as  blood  is  of  the  flesh. . .  .The  divine  will  mysti- 
cally compounds  man  with  the  Spirit  and  the  Word.  The  Spirit  is 
joined  to  the  soul,  which  is  inspired  by  it;  and  the  flesh,  by  reason  of 
which  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  to  the  Word."  The  ideas  which 
can  be  drawn  from  these  obscure  phrases  may  be  formulated  as  follows : 
(a)  the  Spirit  is  the  power,  the  energizing  or  constituent  principle^ 
so  to  speak,  of  the  Logos.  Since  the  Logos  dwells  in  the  Eucharist^ 
the  Spirit  also  is  there,  and  whosoever  receives  the  Eucharist  is  united 
to  the  Spirit  as  well  as  to  the  Logos;  (b)  the  eucharistic  drink,  con- 
taining the  Spirit  as  well  as  the  Logos,  is  the  spiritual  (pneumatic) 
blood  of  the  Saviour,  which  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  cor- 
poreal blood  which  redeemed  us. 

"5^.  I,  19,  p.  813;  Peed.  II,  2,  p.  176,  13;  Str,  IV.  25. 
"5<r.  I,  10,  p.  744;  I,  1,  p.  692. 
'^Pced.  II,  2,  p.  168,  5. 
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In  the  foregoing  extract  the  Eucharist  is  presented  as  bread  and 
wine  in  which  the  Logos  (accopmanied  by  the  Spirit)  dwells,  and  which, 
thanks  to  this  presence,  are  spiritual.  But  why  are  the  terms  "  flesh  ^' 
and  "blood''  applied  to  the  bread  and  wine  which  are  thus  sanctified? 
In  a  fragmentary  sort  of  way,  Clement  solves  this  problem  as  follows. 
He  remarks  that  "the  wine  is  called  blood  allegorically,''  and  that 
it  is  "the  blood  of  the  vine.'**'  Besides,  why  should  not  the  Logos 
designate  as  His  blood  the  wine  in  which  He  dwells?  Clement  sees 
no  obstacle  to  this.  Hence  the  passage:  "Christ  blessed  the  wine 
when  he  said:  take  and  drink,  this  is  my  blood,  the  blood  of  the  vine. 
He  designates  the  wine  allegorically  as  (the  blood)  of  the  Logos  which 
was  shed  for  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  many.""  Clement  would 
no  doubt  have  justified  by  like  considerations — ^though  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  does  not  do  so — ^the  formula  "this  is  my  body.'' 

However,  the  wavering  mind  of  the  great  catechist  of  Alexandria, 
here  as  elsewhere,  has  taken  different  points  of  view.  We  read  in  the 
Pmdagogus'}*  "the  different  metaphors  of  meat,  flesh,  bread,  blood, 
milk  serve  to  designate  the  Logos."  In  the  Stromata^^  we  are  also 
told  that  "contemplation  is  a  food,"  and  that  "the  understanding 

'•Pad.  I,  6,  p.  118,  5;  Und.  II,  2,  p.  176,  2. 

^'Pced,  II,  2,  p.  176.  1.  Note  Peed.  II,  2,  p.  174,  5,  where  the  wine  is  called  "the 
mystical  symbol  of  the  sacred  blood.'' 

^Pced.  I,  6,  p.  118,  10.  This  passage  comes  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  labored 
dissertation,  the  literal  sense  of  which  is  often  difficult  to  make  out,  though  the  general 
meaning  is  clear.  It  starts  with  the  text  of  St.  Paul  (I  Cor.  iii,  2):  "I  fed  you 
with  milk,  not  with  meat."  The  Gnostics  made  use  of  this  text  to  belittle  the  faith 
of  simple  Christians.  Clement  answers  that  the  act  of  taking  drink  is  the  symbol 
of  a  perfect  participation,  and  he  justifies  his  view  by  the  words  of  the  Savior:  "My 
blood  is  drink."  He  concludes  that  milk  indicates  the  preaching,  and  meat  means 
faith.  He  then  explains  that  the  Savior  expressed  the  same  truth  by  "the  symbols" 
of  flesh  and  blood,  when  He  gave  command  to  eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood; 
since  "the  faith  and  the  promise  are  distinctly  described  by  the  metaphors  of  the 
food  and  drink."  Finally  he  allows  that  another  interpretation  may  be  given,  viz.: 
that  the  flesh  represents  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  blood  the  Logos.  Clement  entangles 
himself  in  the  strange  speculations  in  which  he  indulges  concerning  the  milk  and 
the  blood,  but  it  is  at  least  evident  that  his  sole  intention  is  to  show  that  Christ  nour- 
ishes us  by  the  preaching  of  Christian  truth  and  by  faith.  Struckmann  (Die  Gegen^ 
wart  Christi  in  der  hi.  Eucharistie  nock  dem  schriftlichen  QueUen  der  vomizanischen 
Zeitf  p.  118),  and  de  la  Barre  (Diet,  de  thed.  ccUh.  Ill,  195)  attempt  without  success 
to  apply  these  texts  to  the  Eucharist. 

Neither  should  we  apply  to  the  Eucharist  the  text  of  the  Quis  dives,  23  (p.  18, 
21):  "I  am  He  who  feeds  thee,  giving  myself  as  bread,  of  which  he  who  has  tasted 
experiences  death  no  more,  and  supplying  day  by  day  the  drink  of  immortality." 
Here  once  more  there  is  question  of  the  food  which  faith  supplies.  The  same  holds 
good  for  Quis  dives,  29  and  PoBd.  I,  5,  p.  104,  1. 

^Str.  V,  10,  p.  101. 
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of  thp  cliviDe  essence  and  power  constitutes  the  flesh  an()  blood  of 
the  Logos. .  .for  the  food  and  drink  of  the  divine  Ix^os  is  the  know- 
ledgeof  thedivine  nature."  Here  the  allegory  goes  one  step  further 
and  the  expressions  "flesh  and  blood"  are  completely  detached  from 
the  Eucharist. 

The  Agape. — Speaking  of  the  Carpocratians,  Clement  writes  in 
the  Stromata-"  "It  is  said  that  when  they  meet  for  their  banquets 
(for  this  feast  should  not  receive  the  name  of  agape)  they  stimulate 
their  lust  with  exciting  viands,  and  then  putting  out  the  limits,  in- 
dulge in  promiscuous  fornication . . .  and  that  in  order  to  effect  this 
sort  of  agape  they  sometimes  make  women  promise  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  Carpocrates."  In  the  Pedagogus"  the  agape  comes  up  in 
connection  with  sobriety  at  meals,  and  is  made  the  subject  of  the 
following  remarks:  "By  a  scandalous  abuse  of  speech  some  dare 
to  apply  the  name  agape  to  pitiful  suppers,  dishonoring  the  good  and 
saving  work  of  the  Logos,  the  consecrated  agape,  with  pots  and  pouring 
of  sauces.. .  .Gatherings  for  the  sake  of  mirth  we  call  rightly  suppers, 
dinners,  banquets.  But  such  entertainments  the  Lord  has  not  called 
agape.... The  agape  is  in  truth  celestial  food,  a  spiritual  banquet. 
'It  beareth  all  things,  endureth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things.  It  never 
falleth  away.'... And  this  agape  which  never  falleth  away,  is  cast 
from  heaven  above  into  the  midst  of  sauces!  And  do  you  think  I 
shall  apply  to  a  perishable  meal  the  name  of  this  agape  of  which  it  is 
said;  'If  I  bestow  all  my  goods  and  have  not  agape,  I  am  nothing'? 
On  this  agape  alone  depend  the  law  and  the  Logos;  and  'if  thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  and  thy  neighbor,'  this  is  the  celestial  festival 
in  the  heavens.  But  the  earthly  festival  is  called  a  supper.  The 
supper  can  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  the  agape,  but  the  supper  is 
not  the  agape,  only  an  expression  of  generosity  which  gives  of  its 
goods  without  stinginess.. .  .The  agape  in  relation  to  the  community 
is  as  a  good  nurse.. .  .But  for  those  that  are  absorbed  in  pots. .  .the 
Holy  Spirit  denounces  them  by  Isaias,  depriving  them  tacitly  of  the 
name  of  agape."  Of  the  two  passages  just  quoted,  the  first  one  from 
the  Slromata  is  brief,  and  if  taken  by  itself,  might  lend  itself  to  different 
interpretations.  The  second,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  clear  as  any- 
thing can  be.  It  shows  that  at  the  close  of  the  second  century  the  cus- 
tom had  been  introduceti  at  Alexandria  of  furnishing  charitable  re- 
pasts  (to  the  poor,  evidently),  which  repasts  were  called  agapce,  on 

"S(r.  Ill,  2,  p.  1112. 

"Pted.  II,  1,  p.  166,  12.    Cf.  also  Sir.  VII,  7. 
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account  of  the  motive  which  inspired  them.  Clement  enters  a  strong 
protest,  not  against  these  dinners,  but  against  the  name  given  to 
them.  Agape,  according  to  him,  could  indeed  give  repasts,  but  the 
word  is  too  sacred  to  be  applied  to  them.  And  it  is  quite  evident 
that  he  wishes  to  reserve  the  word  to  indicate  charity  or  love. 

The  Catholics  were  not  the  only  ones  to  give  such  repasts  under 
the  name  of  agapas.  Some  of  the  Gnostics  had  also  their  agapce,  but 
with  them  they  were  only  a  cover  for  debauchery.  The  Carpocratian 
agapcBj  defiled  as  they  were  with  infamous  practices,  had  nothing 
but  the  name  in  common  with  the  charity-dinners  of  the  Catholics. 
Clement  protests  against  the  misuse  of  a  sacred  term  to  designate 
these  latter  repasts,  but  at  least  they  were  carried  on  in  conformity 
with  the  strictest  attention  to  the  laws  of  propriety.  In  the  passage 
of  the  Stromata  it  is  Clement's  purpose  simply  to  mark  the  abyss 
which  separates  these  two  kinds  of  agapw.  So  he  strongly  declares 
that  the  banquets  of  the  Gnostics  are  only  caricatures  of  the  meals 
which  the  Catholics  called  agapce,  and  had  no  manner  of  right  to  the 
name.  If  he  were  to  open  his  whole  mind,  he  might  have  added  that 
the  Catholic  agape  was  itself  ill-named.  But  he  was  writing  against 
the  heretics,  so  he  saves  his  reprimand  to  the  Catholics  for  another 
occasion. 

To  resume:  at  the  close  of  the  second  century  the  a^ape  was  prac- 
tised at  Alexandria,  both  by  Catholics  and  Gnostics;  and  what  was 
called  by  this  name  was  a  repast,  a  repast  inspired  by  charity  among 
the  Catholics,  a  repast  defiled  by  lust  among  the  Gnostics.  Clement 
upbraids  the  Catholics  for  giving  to  these  repasts  a  name  which  belongs 
only  to  charity;  he  denoimces  the  Gnostics  for  giving  to  their  immoral 
reunions  a  name  which  Catholics  apply  to  charitable  repasts.  To 
these  points  substantially  his  teachings  on  the  agape  can  be  reduced. 
But  it  may  be  asked  whether  these  meals  among  the  faithful  had  not 
a  liturgical  character.  The  answer  to  this  question  seems  clear. 
Clement  never  gives  us  to  imderstand  that  they  are  of  a  liturgical 
character;  on  the  contrary,  he  presents  them  as  "the  expression  of 
a  generosity  which  gives  its  goods  without  stinginess,''  that  is,  as 
being  of  a  philanthropic  or  charitable  nature.  The  a^ape  is,  then, 
according  to  the  author  of  the  Stromata,  a  meal  which  is  unconnected 
with  the  Eucharist,  or  with  any  form  of  public  worship. 

Sacrifice.  Clement  rejects  the  pagan  sacrifices  with  scorn.  He 
says,  however,  that  Christians  must  offer  to  God  a  sacrifice,  for  which  the 
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following  texts"  will  give  his  idea:  "Mildness  and  kihdness  and  piety, 
I  think,  are  the  rules  by  which  the  gnostic  should  direct  his  Ufe  to 
grow  like  God.  These  virtues  are  'a  sacrifice  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of^God.'. .  .We  do  not  sacrifice  to  God,  since  He  has  need  of  nothing, 
and  suppUes  all  men  with  all  things;  but  we  glorify  Him,  who  gave 
Himself  in  sacrifice  for  us,  we  also  sacrificing  ourselves .  .  .  We  do  not, 
therefore,  and  with  reason,  offer  sacrifice  to  Him ;  God  is  not  honored  with 
sacrifices  or  gifts."    "We  honor  God  by  prayers;  this  is  the  very 

good  and  holy  sacrifice  which  we  offer We  ought  to  offer  to  God 

sacrifices  not  costly,  but  such  as  He  loves.  And  that  compounded 
incense  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Law  is  that  which  consists  of  many 
tongues  and  voices  in  prayer."  "The  whole  life  of  the  gnostic  is  a 
festival.  His  sacrifices  are  prayers  and  praises  and  readings  in  the 
Scriptures  before  meals,  and  psalms  and  hjrmns  during  meals  and 

before  bed,  and  prayers  also  during  the  night He  knows  also  the 

other  kind  of  sacrifice,  which  consists  in  the  giving  forth  of  doctrines 
and  of  money  to  those  who  need." 

Joseph  Turmel. 


Str  VII,  3  p.  417;  VII,  fi,  pp.  444,  449;  VU,  7,  p  569 


NOTES. 


In  our  last  issue  we  presented  a  symposium  of  the  views  of  different 
Protestant  writers  on  present  conditions  and  tendencies  in  the  Catholicr 
Church.  "To  see  oorsel's  as  ithers  see  us"  is  generally  a  profitable  if  not 
always  a  pleasant  experience.  But,  after  all,  the  best  way  of  getting  an 
idea  of  what  Catholicity  stands  for  to-day  is  to  study  the  attitude  of  our 
own  leaders,  especially  of  the  members  of  the  hierarchy,  who  are  the  di- 
vinely app(ointed  guides  of  the  faithful.  With  this  object  in  view  we  here 
present  a  record  of  recent  actions  and  utterances  of  Catholic  prelates 
bearing  on  matters  of  present-day  importance — social,  ethical,  religious, 
and  educational.  Of  necessity,  such  a  report  will  be  far  from  exhaustive;: 
but  we  feel  that  any  reader  must  be  impressed  with  the  many-sided  activity 
of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  when  he  reflects  that  so  many  movements  are 
represented  in  a  mere  chronicle  of  current  events. 

• 

To  begin  with  the  event  that  occurred  nearest  home:  there  is  the  well- j 
balanced  utterance  of  Archbishop  Farley  at  the  Peace  Conference  held  in] 
New  York  in  April.  As  a  Christian  and  a  lover  of  mankind,  he  would  wish 
to  see  war  cease  utterly  from  the  earth;  but  as  a  representative  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  old  Church  which  has  dealt  with  humanity  for  two  mil- 
leniums  of  strife,  he  indulges  in  no  vain  hopes  that  the  millenium  of  peace 
will  suddenly  dawn  upon  the  world.  Make  the  best  of  to-day  and  prepare 
for  a  better  lo^morrow,  is  his  advice.  And  that  better  to-morrow,  in  his 
opinion,  must  come  through  "the  influence  of  two  great  moral  forces, 
Education  and  Religion.''  He  has  no  confidence  that  the  end  will  be  at- 
tained by  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  the  crowd  or  to  national  self-interest — 
these  are  factors  which  can  easily  be  made  to  work  the  other  way.  His 
plan  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter:  "If  in  all  the  nations  that  make  up 
modem  Christendom  the  youthful  generations  were  taught  in  all  earnest- 
ness the  law  of  Christian  holiness  and  rectitude  of  life,  and  made  to  know 
the  divine  Exemplar  of  that  life,  we  should  have  begun  the  formation  of  a 
Christian  Public  Opinion  that  would  in  time  discredit  many  of  the  motives 
and  occasions  from  which  wars  have  in  the  past  originated." 

Proceeding  to  a  more  immediately  practical  suggestion,  he  goes  on  to 
say:  "I  shall  not,  therefore,  surprise  anyone  if  in  connection  with  the- 
profoimd  influence  of  religion  in  all  that  tends  to  create  and  preserve  a 
state  of  peace  I  call  attention  to  the  continuous  existence  of  a  famous  tri- 
bunal of  peace — the  Holy  See  at  Rome.  Its  services  in  the  past  are  so 
well-known  that  all  impartial  historians,  even  such  as  do  not  recognize  its 
spiritual  authority,  agree  that  for  centuries  it  was  a  successful  court  of  final 
resort  for  coimtless  conflicts.  The  only  practical  international  law  for 
centuries  was  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  it  was  preached  by  its  legates  to 

Emperors  and  Kings The  Holy  See  is  still  the  working  head  of  the  great 

Catholic  body,  over  250,000,000  of  souls,  and  its  moral  authority  was  never 
greater.  All  these  coimtless  millions  would  surely  welcome  the  recognition 
^f  the  Holy  See  as  a  factor  in  International  Arbitration.    It  stands  forth* 
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universally  venerated  as  a  divine  representative  cominitt€d  to  the  work 
and  the  interests  of  peace  by  the  nature  and  history  of  its  ofhcc,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  working  system  of  international  religious  administration 
-which  permits  it  to  reacn  rapidly  and  efficiently  the  minds  and  the  hearts 
of  whole  peoples  and  races." 

Another  American  prelate  wboee  views  on  great  ethical  questions 
have  always  been  gladly  received  by  the  American  public  as  being  dictated 
hy  deep  religion  and  sound  sense,  is  Cardinal  Gibbons.  Aa  with  other 
great  men  who  have  kept  abreast  of  their  times,  the  advance  of  years 
does  not  diminish  his  interest  in  movements  and  events  which  are  of  im- 
portance to  the  Church  and  to  humanity.  Recently  he  has  written  two 
noteworthy  articles,  one  reasserting  strongly  the  Catholic  position  on  the 
«n  of  self-destruction;  and  the  other  treating  the  causes  of  corporate 
covetousness,  and  suggesting  as  remedies  the  strengthening  of  the  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  and  the  realization  of  the  higher  ends  of  life. 

Dr.  Brigg's  article  on  the  Papacy,  in  the  North  American  Rei^'ew,  » 
Tvhieh  we  referred  in  our  last  issue,  has  been  answered  by  Archbislop 
Ireland  in  the  same  periodical.  He  pays  a  tribute  to  Dr.  firiggs'  argunftnt 
in  support  of  the  divine  institution  of  the  Papacy,  than  which  "  no  'trier 
and  more  convincing  presentation,  from  Scriptm'e  and  early  ChvBtian 
history,  could  be  wished  for."  But  the  proofs,  both  from  Scriptue  and 
history,  he  contends,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Vicar  of  Christ  pyiBsesses 
not  only  primacy,  but  supremacy,  in  the  Church.  Accordingly,  hipowers 
«annot  be  restricted  to  the  executive  functions  or  be  limited  by  a  constitu- 
tion. Nor  does  the  Arehbishop  share  in  the  Professor's  opinion  that  the 
Papacy  is  responsible  for  the  great  separations  in  the  Christian  body. 
Oiming  to  Dr.  Briggs'  practical  suggestions,  Mgr.  Ireland  admits  freely 
that  on  many  points,  such  as  the  nationality  of  the  Pope  and  his  residence 
in  Rome,  the  matter,  in  theory  at  least,  is  open  to  discussion.  His  answers 
are  those  which  any  Catholic  theologian  would  give,  but  they  will  prove 
a  source  of  enlightenment  to  many  non-Catholic  readers  who  do  not  dis- 
tinguish between  the  accidentals  and  the  essentials  of  our  religion.  On 
certain  of  these  questions  it  will  be  well  to  cite  Archbishop  Ireland's  own 
words. 

"  If  purely  civil  matters  are  in  issue,  the  Pope  has  no  right  whatsoever 
to  give  directions  to  Catholics.  Catholics  would  resent  directions  of  this 
kind.  I  think,  however,  that  the  Professor  will  admit  that  the  question 
changes  when  issues  under  consideration  are  such  as  to  appeal  to  the  re- 
ligious conscience  and  to  demand  solution  in  the  light  of  religious  principles. 
The  issue  then  would  appertain  to  the  spiritual  order.  Who  should  refuse 
to  the  Chieftain  of  the  Church  the  right  to  define  what  such  principles 
mean,  and  how  they  are  to  be  applied?  The  question  under  discussion 
in  the  great  battle  days  of  the  'Centrum'  in  Germany  was  the  inherent  right 
of  the  Church  to  the  appointment,  according  to  its  own  rules  and  require- 
ments, of  its  bishops  and  priests:  was  not  this  strictly  a  matter  of  religion? 
In  France,  the  controversy  turns  on  the  question  whether  Church  property 
shall  be  held  under  control  of  the  hierarehy  or  under  that  of  bodies  inde- 
pendent of  that  control.     Is  not  this,  again,  a  religious  question? 
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"  'The  claim  of  the  Papacy  to  determine  questions  of  science  and 
philosophy,  of  sociology  and  economics'  are,  in  the  Professor's  mind,  serious 
obstacles  to  his  journeying  towards  home.  But  the  Papacy  claims  no 
right,  possesses  no  right,  to  determine  questions  of  science  and  philosophy^ 
of  sociology  and  economics.  The  realm  of  the  Papacy  is  faith  and  morals — 
that  "much,  and  nothing  more.  The  situation  changes,  of  course,  when 
speculation,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  science  or  philosophy,  of  sociology  or 
economics,  soars  into  the  domain  of  faith  and  morals,  and  challenges  the 
Church  within  its  own  sphere.  Must  not  the  Church  be  on  guard  at  its- 
frontiers,  lest,  imder  the  flag  of  truth,  error  be  seeking  passage?  Parleying, 
at  least,  there  must  be.  The  Church  calls  for  time  to  consider  whether 
faith  and  morals  are  really,  and  not  apparently  only,  put  in  jeopardy;  and 
it  allows  to  speculation  time  to  re-examine  its  groimdwork  and  discover 
whether  it  is  the  proven  voice  of  science  and  philosophy,  of  sociology  or 
economics,  or  merely,  as  the  case  often  is,  a  phantasm  of  the  imagination. 
But,  it  might  here  be  urged,  the  Church  is  at  times  too  meticulous,  too* 
exacting,  and,  occasionally,  goes  tooiar  in  its  demands  and  its  prohibitions. 
Be  it  so;  the  treasures  in  the  keeping  of  the  Church  are  so  precious  that 
extreme  vigilance  must  be  the  rule.  Better,  by  far,  now  and  then,  an 
excess  of  vigilance  than,  now  and  then,  a  lack  of  prudent  care  and  fore- 
thought. 

"The  (Ecumenical  Coimcils  should  be  more  frequent — it  is  possible^ 
Good  comes  from  such  gatherings,  where  bishops  from  every  clime  imder 
the  Sim  raise  their  voice  to  offer  suggestion  and  counsel.  However,  in 
practice,  it  is  not  so  easy  a  task  as  Professor  Briggs  may  imagine  to  bring 
from  their  homes,  every  three  or  five  years,  a  thousand  bishops,  so  many^ 
of  them  removed  from  Rome  by  wide  expanse  of  continent  and  of  ocean, 
and  hold  them  together  in  one  place,  be  it  the  largest  of  cities,  during  the 
weeks  and  months  needed  for  mutual  deliberation.  Nor  are  CEcimienicat 
Coimcils  so  necessary  that  the  Pontiff  be  informed  of  the  needs  of  religion 
the  world  over.  Provincial  coimcils,  episcopal  visitations  ad  liminay 
modem  facilities  of  correspondence,  accomplish  much  in  this  regards 
Moreover,  '^  must  keep  in  mind  the  organization  of  the  Church.  The 
Papacy  is  not  the  dreadful  centralization  that  it  is  sometimes  reported 
to  be.  There  are  the  Dioceses  and  the  Provinces,  where  greatest  latitude 
is  given  to  local  action,  as  local  interest  may  require.  The  organization 
of  the  Catholic  Church  is  much  as  that  of  the  American  Republic,  with 
its  national  and  its  state  governments.  However,  an  occasional  (Ecum- 
enical Council  is  profitable;  and  perhaps  the  Professor  may  see  one  during^ 
his  lifetime." 


Passing  now  to  consider  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  American  hier- 
archy, we  hail  with  delight  the  encouraging  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington.  There  is  much  in  the  re- 
port to  be  glad  for;  the  steady  improvement  in  the  financial  position;  the 
foundation  of  the  scholarships  in  Gaelic;  the  donations  towards  the  Chair 
of  Teutonics;  the  proposed  affiliation  of  colleges  and  seminaries  to  the 
University;  the  hope  expressed  by  many  that  at  some  future  date  the 
great  Sulpician  seminary  now  in  Baltimore  may  become  the  undergraduate 
theological  school  of  the  university.    Amid  these  varied  items  one  point 
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-asserts  itself;  that  all  classes  of  Catholics,  bishops,  religious,  laity,  men  of 
different  interests  and  occupations,  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  the 
national  Catholic  University  is  and  must  always  be  the  centre  in  which 
the  forces  of  Catholic  thought  shall  meet,  and  from  which  ihey  shall  radiate. 

The  action  of  the  representatives  of  the  Catholic  colleges  is  of  special 
importance.  It  comes  in  response  to  a  suggestion  made  by  Archbishop 
Farley  in  an  address  to  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Eiducational  Conference 
held  in  New  York  two  years  ago.  In  that  address  he  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Catholic  primary  schools  now  enjoy  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  people,  while  the  colleges  are  still  fighting  an  uphill  fight. 
The  success  of  the  parochial  schools  he  ascribed,  and  rightly  so,  to  episcopal 
interest  and  supervision.  Now  the  colleges  through  their  representatives 
request  that  the  hierarchy  take  a  more  direct  and  active  part  in  ensuring 
the  efficiency  and  success  of  the  institutions  devoted  to  higher  education. 
That  the  situation  demands  unit«d  action  is  evident  to  everybody,  as 
thousands  of  Catholic  young  men  are  in  attendance  at  non-Catholic  in- 
stitutions. To  meet  the  religious  needs  of  these  students  Archbishop 
Messmer  has  found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  Catholic  center  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Bishop  McQuaid  purposes  doing  the  same  at 
Cornell.  It  is  reported  that  this  plan  for  safeguarding  the  faith  of  Catholic 
students  at  sectarian  colleges  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Arch- 
bishops, but  that  they  refruned  from  pronouncing  on  the  matter. 

The  EngliBh  hierarchy  will  probably  have  a  similar  matter  submitted 
to  their  judgment  in  the  near  future,  but  they  have  a  fund  of  experience  to 
help  them  in  their  decision.^-experience,  by  all  accounts,  of  a  re-assuring 
kind.  Everybody  knows  the  history  of  the  discussion,  in  which  Newman 
and  Maninng  took  opposite  sides,  about  the  foundation  of  Catholic  Halls 
.at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  After  many  years,  Newman's  view  has  pre- 
vailed, but  there  is  still  a  prohibition  against  the  establishment  at  these 
Universitiesof  colleges  for  Catholic  women.  Itwas  to  obtain  this  extension 
of  the  law  that  Miss  Warner,  M.  D.,  recently  obtained  an  audience  with 
the  Holy  Father.  There  are  now  many  Catholic  women  in  attendance  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  interests  of  the  faith  demand 
that  they  be  grouped  in  a  college  of  their  own. 

The  Irish  Church,  as  all  the  world  knows,  has  also  its  University 
problem,  although  there  are  increasing  signs  that  it  will  soon  cease  to  be  a 
problem.  If  a  settlement  cannot  be  reached,  the  fault  will  certainly  not 
lie  with  the  Irish  bishops,  who  have  displayed  an  admirable  spirit  of  fairness 
and  consideration  in  urging  the  just  claims  of  Irish  Catholics  on  the  Gov- 

■emment.  Their  latest  utterance  is  a  straightforward  declaration  that 
they  are  willing  to  accept  as  final  "  an  adequate  and  worthy  scheme  on 
any  one  of  the  three  plans  which  we  put  before  the  recent  Royal  Com- 
mission;" that  they  recognize  the  difficulties  of  the  Government  in  dealing 
with  a  question  like  this;   and  that  "the  directness  and  frankness  of  the 

■Government  deserve  to  be  met  by  us,  and  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  the 
friendliest  and  most  sympathetic  spirit,  and  with  the  amplest  allowance 

ior  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  overcome."    There  is  a  very  instructive 
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rarticle,  written  in  similar  spirit,  by  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  in  the  April 
Dvblin, 


It  would  be  impossible  to  give  here  anything  like  an  adequate  account 
of  the  work  of  the  Continental  hierarchy.  But  there  is  one  utterance 
which  ought  to  find  a  place  in  this  Review,  even  if  other  matter  have  to 
be  crowded  out.  It  is  the  sermon  of  Archbishop  Mignot  at  the  Month's 
Mind  of  Bishop  Le  Camus  (published  in  the  Revue  du  Clergi  Frangais, 
Feb.  15,  1907).  It  is  in  every  way  such  an  admirable  production — so 
timely,  so  broad,  so  Catholic,  so  serene — that  it  is  deserving  of  the  widest 
possible  currency  among  thinking  Catholics.  It  is  moreover,  such  a  well 
knit  piece  of  work  that  one  cannot  do  justice  to  it  by  a  simunary  or  by 
brief  extracts.  Accordingly  we  present  the  greater  dart  of  it  in  extenso. 
. .  .Bishop  Le  Camus  was  consecrated  in  1901  at  the  age  of  62.  His  elevation  to 
this  dignity  had  the  effect  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  his  activity  but  the  spirit  ani- 
mating his  work  and  the  end  in  view  remained  the  same.  If  the  promotion  was 
received  with  satisfaction,  it  was  not  because  of  the  honor  and  distinction  which  it 
conferred,  but  rather  because  it  afforded  an  opportunity  to  continue  more  efficiently 
and  with  fuller  authority  his  valuable  bervices  to  the  cause  of  sacred  science.  "I 
have  no  desire  to  be  bishop/'  he  once  said  to  an  intimate  friend,  ''but  I  would  like 
to  be  able  to  do  something  for  the  reform  and  advancement  of  ecclesiastical  studies. '' 

You  are  fully  aware,  Reverend  Fathers, — and  the  teachings  of  our  lamented 
prelate  have  made  it  clearer  to  your  minds — ^that  the  Church  though  inomovable 
in  her  faith  is  not  so  with  regard  to  her  theological  teaching.  And  this  for  a  two- 
fold reason.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  a  logical  necessity  for  the  human  mind  to  reflect 
upon  the  original  data  of  divine  revelation  in  an  effort  to  better  understand  it.  On 
the  other,  the  domain  of  our  natural  knowledge  is  ever  broadening,  ever  including 
new  fields  of  investigation,  and  thus  the  essential  unity  of  our  mind  and  its  processes 
necessitates  a  continual  correlation  of  natural  with  revealed  truth — a  continual  ad- 
justment of  one  to  the  other. 

Only  a  little  reflection  is  needed  in  order  to  perceive  a  priori  the  necessity  of 
a  doctrinal  development  in  the  Church  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  Commonitorium 
of  Vincent  of  Lerins,  and  afterwards  so  ably  traced  by  the  illustrious  Cardinal  New- 
man. Being  given  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  the  conditions  of  divine  reve- 
lation, it  could  not  be  otherwise.  This  natural  and  inevitable  trend  of  Christian 
thought  is  nourished  and  stimulated  by  the  ideas  and  experiences  which  each  genera- 
tion adds  to  the  general  fund  of  human  knowledge.  These  go  to  form  the  mentality 
of  each  successive  epoch,  and  so  far  as  the  element  of  truth  which  they  contain  is 
concerned,  they  have  to  be  confronted  with  the  formulated  expression  of  religious 
belief  and  be  combined  with  it  in  a  practical  S3mthesis  of  Christian  life. 

Thus  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  sown  by  the  Master  grows  by  virtue  of  its  own 
inherent  vital  principle,  attracting  to  itself  and  assimilating  the  treasures  of  earth 
and  atmosphere  which  each  successive  season  brings.  The  teachings  of  the  Gospel 
and  of  the  first  disciples  expanded  under  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  promised  by 
the  Saviour.  Little  by  little  they  were  methodically  arranged  and  co-ordinated 
with  the  existing  data  of  human  knowledge  by  a  process  which  resulted  in  the  great 
theological  development  of  the  ages  of  faith. 

Under  the  interior  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  vigilant  guidance  of  the 
infallible  teaching  Church  this  development  ever  remains  true  to  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints.    Throughout  this  long  process  of  growth  the  essential  elements 
'Of  the  original  revealed  deposit  stand  forth  like  great  landmarks  in  the  definitions  of 
^he  Church. 
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But  no  thinking  mind  can  fail  to  see  that  in  the  great  storehouse  of  ecclesiastical 
and  theological  tradition,  by  reason  of  its  very  abundance,  eveiything  can  not  be  of 
equal  value.  Even  certain  doctrinal  definitions  have  been  framed  in  terms  which 
now  need  to  be  explained,  for  words  themselves  have  a  history  and  their  meaning'is 
subject  to  change.  Thus  it  is  well  known,  for  instance,  that  the  term  "consubstan- 
tial"  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  had  been  rejected  by  the  Council  of  Antioch 
on  account  of  the  sense  attached  to  it  by  Paul  of  Samosata.  The  gigantic  work  of 
the  schoolmen  is  a  vast  fabric  woven  by  himian  hands  and  it  is  necessarily  maired 
by  the  imperfections  inherent  in  every  human  achievement.  To  these  imperf ections^ 
and  limitations  divers  causes  have  contributed,  such  as  the  inadequacy  and  relativity 
of  human  language;  the  party  spirit  which  is  more  bent  on  securing  the  triumph  of  a 
system  than  on  finding  out  the  truth;  ignorance  and  error  in  the  domain  of  science; 
absence  of  the  critical  spirit  and  method  in  historical  and  scientific  research,  etc. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  these  grave  drawbacks — ^many  of  which  were  inevitable  in  the 
circumstances — ^the  activity  displayed  by  the  constructors  of  the  Medieval  theology 
was  productive  of  good,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  showing,  among  other  usefid  lessons, 
that  the  Christian  revelation  is  not  to  be  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  rigid 
formalism,  and  that  without  losing  its  identity  or  continuity  it  is  capable  of  being^ 
adapted  to  the  varied  exigencies  of  the  successive  phases  of  civilisation  and  philosophic 
thought. 

Bishop  Le  Camus,  who  was  in  the  fullest  and  best  sense  a  man  of  tradition,  since- 
he  consecrated  his  whole  life  to  the  study  of  Christian  tradition  in  its  purest  and  most 
juithentic  soiuxies,  could  never  endorse  that  easy,  cut  and  dry  notion  of  the  Christian 
religion  according  to  which  the  present  generation  would  be  dispensed  from  all  study 
and  research  in  matters  pertaining  to  revelation  under  the  pretext  that  all  this  in- 
tellectual work  has  been  accomplished  once  for  aU  by  the  great  theologians  of  past 
centuries.  He  learned  from  his  study  of  tradition  that  no  matter  how  indisputably 
certain  religious  doctrines  may  be,  no  soul  desiring  to  live  by  and  assimilate  them» 
can  afford  to  look  upon  them  with  a  lazy  mental  indifference.  The  study  of  tradition^ 
taught  him  that  outside  of  a  comparatively  small  oasis  of  truths  which  are  incontro- 
vertible, there  extends  a  vast  region  filled  with  religious  problems  which  God  has  left 
for  us  to  work  out  for  ourselves  with  the  help  of  his  revelation.  It  taught  him  like- 
wise that  though  the  Church  has  been  made  the  depositary  and  guardian  of  the 
supernatural  truths  necessary  to  salvation,  the  same  is  not  true  of  the  scientific 
truths  of  the  natural  order.  With  regard  to  these  she  simply  shares  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  mankind  at  large — like  everyone  else  she  has  to  learn  and  wait.  There  is  no 
Catholic  geometry  or  astronomy,  no  Catholic  physics  or  geology.  These  and  other 
sciences  develop  according  to  their  own  methods;  they  are  in  themselves  neither 
Christian  nor  anti-Christian,  but  their  ascertained  conclusions  are  always  capable  of 
being  harmonized  with  the  real  dogmas  of  our  faith. 

The  Church,  daughter  of  heaven,  has  for  her  end  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  to- 
be  understood  by  them,  she  has  to  enter  into  our  needs  and  preoccupations,  she- 
must  speak  the  language  of  all,  rich  and  poor,  ignorant  and  learned.  As  St.  Paul 
says  of  himself,  she  is  a  debtor  to  the  unwise  as  well  as  to  the  wise. 

Bishop  Le  Camus  well  knew,  having  foimd  it  inscribed  on  every  page  of  ecclesi- 
astical  literature,  that  this  constant  adaption  of  the  Gospel  message  to  the  var- 
ious intellectual  milieux — adaption  which  is  so  well  exemplified  in  the  writinga 
and  discourses  of  St.  Paul — is  possible  only  by  making  use  of  the  ideas,  of 
the  elements  of  knowledge  which  the  preacher  or  writer  adroitly  borrows  from  the 
mentality  of  those  whom  he  wishes  to  impress  with  his  doctrine,  and  it  is  by  meanr 
of  these  elements  familiar  to  his  hearers  that  he  throws  new  light  upon  the  expositioni 
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of  the  Christian  mysteries.  He  whose  life  was  passed,  so  to  say,  in  the  company 
of  the  eariy  Fathers,  of  the  Doctors  and  the  Theologians;  he  who  was  so  familiar  with 
their  writings  and  consequently  knew  so  well  the  many  variations  and  vicissitudes 
through  which  theological  thought  has  passsed  in  the  course  of  centuries;  he  who  had 
this  great  perspective  so  clearly  before  his  mind  did  not  entertain  with  regard  to  the 
so-called  intellectual  novelties  of  our  own  age  that  mistrust  and  alarm  with  which 
they  are  considered  in  some  Catholic  circles.  He  realized  that  without  movement 
there  is  no  life,  and  that  it  is  in  great  part  to  the  happy  initiative  of  original  thinkers 
not  always  appreciated  by  their  own  contemporaries,  that  the  Church  owes  the  lich- 
tiess  of  her  great  traditional  literature. 

Many  indeed  are  the  doctrines  now  settled  and  venerable  that  were  branded  as 
novel  when  first  propounded.  They  provoked  surprise  and  suspicion,  but  after 
having  been  opposed  and  criticised,  they  finally  prevailed  and  were  recognized  as 
embodying  a  more  accurate  expression  of  the  Church's  thought,  or  rather  they  were 
*found  to  embody  a  less  inadequate  approximation  to  the  inexpressible  eternal  truth. 
Thus  the  Pauline  theology  which  shed  such  a  sudden  and  brilliant  light  upon  the 
beginnings  of  Christianity,  was,  at  least  in  form  and  to  some  extent  in  its  content,  a 
novelty  unwelcome  to  many.  The  Fourth  Gospel  which  at  the  end  of  the  first  century 
added  to  the  other  evangelical  accounts  the  supreme  testimony  of  the  Beloved  Disciple 
set  forth  in  language  such  as  no  one  had  used  before,  must  likewise  have  appeared 
strikingly  novel.  Novelties  too  were  the  energetic  precisions  of  Athanasius  in  his 
effort  to  dissipate  the  equivocations  lurking  in  the  mind  and  langague  of  Arius.  Novel 
indeed  were  the  bold  speculations  of  Augustine  on  the  Trinity  and  on  grace;  also  the 
Cur  Deus  Homo  of  St.  Anselm  who  therein  introduces  into  the  theory  of  the  Redemp- 
tion the  judicial  notion  of  vicarious  satisfaction.  A  novelty — ^and  one  too  that  was 
for  a  long  time  opposed  and  more  than  once  condemned — was  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle, broached  by  the  early  schoolmen  but  which  finally  triimiphed  when  presented 
by  the  genius  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Novelties  in  later  times  were  the  Penates  o 
Pascal  and  his  famous  treatise  against  Pyrrhonism;  so  too  Chateaubriand's  Genius 
of  Christianity  and  the  bold  apologetics  of  Lacordaire.  Novelties  were  the  masterly 
works  of  Tillemont  and  Mabillon  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  those  of  Duchesne  in 
the  nineteenth,  and  even  the  prudent  exegesis  of  men  like  Le  Hir  and  Vigouroux  now 
so  orthodox  was,  not  so  very  long  ago,  opposed  on  account  of  its  novelty.  But,  let 
it  be  well  borne  in  mind,  that  which  characterized  all  these  novelties  so  rich  in  happy 
consequences,  was  not  principally  the  fact  that  they  ran  counter  to  received  ideas  and 
disturbed  the  quiet  of  certain  persons  constitutionally  impatient  of  all  change  even 
for  the  better;  it  is  rather  that  being  inspired  by  a  docile  faith  and  by  a  great  love  for 
truth  they  were  consequently  found  to  be  in  harmony  with  Catholic  doctrine  rightly 
understood,  and  they  served  to  illustrate  its  adequateness  to  meet  all  the  exigencies 
of  human  progress. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  not  a  few  theories  and  systems  which  though  they 
once  enjoyed  an  undisputed  sw^ay  in  the  schools  are  at  present  universally  abandoned. 
For  instance,  no  serious  exegete  now  accepts  the  chronological  scheme  of  Bossuet,  and 
very  few  there  are  who  still  hold  to  the  ingenious  and  elaborate  concordistic  system 
according  to  which  the  six  days  of  creation  are  understood  to  mean  so  many  indefinite 
periods  of  time.  All  therefore  is  not  equally  valuable  in  the  theological  development 
of  each  succeeding  epoch.  It  would  be  no  less  unreasonable  to  maintain  as  settled 
and  definitive  all  of  its  past  positions,  than  to  accept  beforehand  and  without  control 
all  the  modifications  it  may  assume  in  the  future.  What  is  needed  is  a  careful  dis- 
criminating appreciation  of  the  accimiulated  treasures  of  past  traditioii  as  well  as  of 
the  theological  speculations  of  the  present;  in  fact,  the  maintenance  of  this  sane 
balance  of  jud^ent  in  the  world  of  Christian  thought  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
solicitude  with  the  great  doctors  of  the  Church. 
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It  18  plain  that  those  processes  that  have  constituted  the  life  of  the  Church  during: 
twenty  centuries  of  her  existence  must  be  still  going  on  in  our  own  time.  Bishop  Le- 
Camus  was  fully  conseious  of  the  intellectual  crisis  through  which  we  are  now  poising. 
He  realized  how  deep  is  the  fitiiring  of  Catholic  thought  in  its  eSort  to  grasp  and 
properly  adjust  the  many  new  factors  that  at  present  claim  consideration  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  religious  problem,  and  the  movement  is  one  that  he  was  far  from  dis- 
approving. In  every  epoch  religious  science— I  do  not  say  reUgion— ^has  undergone 
inevitable  changes  according  as  the  intellectual  horizon  of  mankind  has  become  more 
extended,  and  surely  never  was  such  adjustment  more  needed  than  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  not  that  the  ground  principles  of  revelation  have  become  less  certain, 
but  never  before,  excepting  perhaps  the  period  of  the  Renaissance.,  ha«  there  been 
■o  great  »ii  adilition  of  iii:>v  cli'mciiiu  i.o  Thi'  sum  of  human  knowledge  as  liaa  resulted 
ftotn  the  scientific  reaearcbefl  of  the  Uat  century 

When  we  consider  the  lack  of  trustworthy  inforroBtion  both  with  regard  to  the-  , 
knowledge  of  the  material  univeise  and  of  the  history  of  mankind  which  prevailed 
during  the  constructive  period  of  the  theological  syntheaia  which  has  come  down  to  ua, 
we  should  not  be  Burpriaed  to  find  that  the  adaptation  of  the  system  to  the  needs  oT 
modem  thought  neceesitatea  a  certain  number  of  modifications.  The  faith  of  our 
lamented  prelate  was  too  strong  and  enlightened  to  be  alarmed  in  presence  of  thia 
necessity.  He  knew  that  it  is  no  part  of  God's  plan  to  lead  us  by  ways  of  subterfuge- 
and  deceit,  and  he  feared  nothing  more  than  ilie  :i('cii>-:iliun  «f  inhiii'i'niy  ^r,  i.fu  n 
made  against  the  Church  in  connection  with  the  npiokigoticitl  mothocU  of  Lit  <k'fi'iiii<T.i. 
Far  from  looking  on  the  progress  of  science  with  distrust  he  considered  it  rather  as  a. 
secondary  revelation.  His  view  was  that  the  niitural  manifestations  of  the  Creator 
through  human  reason  should  serve  to  enlighten  us  in  our  theological  rcaearclies  and 
become,  as  it  were»  a  sort  of  commentary  helping  to  elucidate  the  data  of  supernatural 
levelation.  Such  a  commentary  baaed  on  facts  would  be  more  valuable  than  onit- 
composed  of  the  reflections  of  men  always  prcme  to  identify  their  own  Ihoughls  with 
those  of  God. 

He  could  not  tolerate,  and  even  regarded  as  impoenble,  the  notion  that  science 
can  be  really  made  a  weapon  against  our  fwth.  When  convinced  by  the  logic  of 
facte,  he  gave  up  without  much  concern  the  scholastic  ideas  which  had  been  in  vogue 
down  to  his  own  time,  but  what  lie  sacrificed  was  not  any  part  of  revealed  truth, 
but  something  in  the  domain  of  man-made  theories.  He  accorded  full  recognition 
to  the  role  of  modem  criticism  and  respectfully  accepted  its  results,  but  he  did  not 
forget  that  any  science  which  does  not  finally  contribute  to  greater  love  of  God  is- 
vain.  He  admired  the  fertile  genius  and  the  painstaking  toil  of  rationalistic  scholars, 
but  was  saddened  and  painfully  surprised  to  find  God  absent  from  their  work. 

I  would  compare  such  critics  to  those  tourists  who  visit  our  great  cathedrals 
but  who  are  strangers  to  our  faith.  They  enter  the  edifice  and  admire  ita  majestic 
beauty;  with  keen  artistic  acumen  they  analyze  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the- 
graceful  harmony  of  the  structure;  they  examine  in  detail  the  windows,  the  arches, 
the  columns  and  the  capitals,  and  often  set  forth  the  results  of  their  observations  in 
interesting  volumes.  Nay,  it  is  not  infrequently  tlirough  such  works  that  we  ourselves 
have  learned  to  appreciate  more  intelUgently  and  to  admire  those  marvels  of  art  the 
beauty  of  which  we  scarcely  suspected.  But  these  distinguished  art  critics  who  have 
such  a,  keen  appreciation  of  our  architectural  masterpieces,  and  who  have  made  such 
detailed  inventories  of  the  beautiful  things  they  contain,  have  failed  to  notice  the 
little  lamp  burning  dimly  in  the  recess  of  a  silent  chapel.  They  did  not  know  or- 
would  not  believe  that  the  Master  Himself  was  there  waiting  for  them,  that  on  account 
of  His  presence  alone  the  Cathedral  was  planned,  built  and  embelhshed.     While  they 
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admire  the  grace  of  the  arches,  the  coloring  of  the  windows  and  the  harmony  of  the 
various  parts;  while  they  scrutinize  the  bedimmed  walls  where  each  of  many  centuries 
has  left  its  trace,  in  order  that  they  may  read  there  a  lesson  in  history,  they  forget 
that  He  is  the  centre  and  the  soul  and  the  life  of  it  all.  He  alone  makes  intelligible 
the  work  of  the  past  as  He  alone  merits  the  homage  of  the  present.  The  true  inner 
sense  and  signification  of  the  great  edifice  is  far  less  understood  by  these  cultured 
critics  than  by  the  poor  himible  woman  who  kneels  in  silent  prayer  before  the  alta 
where  she  recognizes  the  presence  of  the  hidden  Saviour. . ..  Analogous  is  the  position 
of  certain  rationalistic  scholars  with  regard  to  modem  religious  problems,  but  no  such 
errors  or  misconceptions  could  disturb  the  faith  of  Bishop  Le  Camus  or  cause  him  to 
abandon  his  purpose.  They  rather  served  to  establish  more  firmly  in  his  mind  the 
conviction  that  an  extensive  reconstruction  in  the  domain  of  the  sacred  sciences  was 
necessary.  His  attitude  in  presence  of  the  various  problems  was  that  of  a  believer 
in  firm  possession  of  all  fundamental  truths  and  who  knows  that  he  need  have  no 
fear  with  regard  to  them.  He  entered  therefore  boldly  and  without  misgiving  into 
the  field  of.  science.  He  endeavored  to  utilize  in  the  interests  of  religious  truth  the 
many  scientific  discoveries  that  had  so  often  been  used  against  it. 

During  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  not  only  were  wonderful  discoveries 
made  in  the  domain  of  physical  sciences;  not  only  did  geology  wrest  from  the  earth 
many  of  her  important  secrets,  but  moreover,  the  remote  depths  of  human  history 
have  been  explored  as  never  before.  The  veil  which  for  so  many  ages  hung  over  the 
mummified  monarchs  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  has  been  raised.  The  long  forgotten 
past  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  has  again  been  brought  to  light  with  its  language  and 
civilization  of  four  milleniums  B.  C.  appearing  as  perfect  as  in  the  days  of  Assurbani- 
pal.  Could  all  these  astounding  discoveries  be  lightly  passed  over  when  unbelievers 
pretended  to  find  therein  the  denial  of  all  Scriptural  authority?  What  was  needed 
on  the  part  of  apologists  was  to  master  the  field  by  patient  conscientious  study  and 
make  the  answer  to  the  objections  just  as  scientific  as  the  objections  themselves. 

This  sentiment  and  this  conviction  explain  the  attitude  of  mind  which  Bishop 
Le  Camus  always  msuntained  with  regard  to  science,  and  also  certain  acts  of  his 
episcopal  administration.  He  loved  study  first  of  all  on  account  of  its  utility  in  the 
good  cause,  but  also  on  account  of  its  very  difficulties  and  consequent  merit.  Never 
in  oral  pronoucement  or  in  his  writings  did  he  express  a  propos  of  the  movement 
of  modern  thought  any  of  those  vague  censures,  of  those  scornful  imputations  of 
unspecified  error,  of  those  covert  accusations  concerning  ''suspicious  novelties"  etc. 
He  uttered  no  sweeping  assertions  as  to  the  bankruptcy  of  science  or  other  like  ex- 
pressions so  often  met  with  in  our  modem  clerical  apologetics.  Such  charges  indeed 
Are  so  vague  and  ill  defined  that  they  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  reveal  the  in- 
compentency  of  those  who  formulate  them,  and  perhaps  to  acquire  for  their  authors 
by  an  easy  process  a  reputation  of  rigid  orthodoxy.  These  were  not  his  apologetical 
tactics.  When  he  took  issue  with  a  false  doctrine — ^and  he  never  hesitated  to  do  so 
when  he  considered  the  faith  to  be  in  danger — it  was  with  a  strong  open  frankness; 
he  specified  clearly  the  point  in  question,  and  he  was  careful  to  distinguish  the  elements 
of  truth  from  the  erroneous  and  the  uncertain  in  complex  disputed  problems.  He 
accorded  full  value  to  the  arguments  of  his  opponents;  he  did  not  minimize  objections 
or  resort  to  special  pleading,  and  never  did  he  say  aught  that  could  be  interpreted  as  a 
disapproval  of  science  or  a  depreciation  of  mental  activity.  He  would  have  deemed 
it  a  crime  to  discourage  the  efforts  of  a  man  of  study.  Even  when  he  felt  obliged 
to  deny  or  dispute  a  theory  he  always  showed  respect  for  the  scholar  by  whom  it  was 
advanced,  for  he  was  well  aware  that  often  much  sincerity,  disinterestedness  and  love 
of  truth  is  found  coupled  with  erroneous  views.     He  knew  that  in  the  course  of  church 
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histoiy  certtun  errors  had  proved  fruitful  ioasmuch  aa  they  served  to  throw  thfr 
oppodto  truths  into  bolder  relief,  and  he  used  to  contrast  favorably  the  patient  labor 
of  the  true  scholar  with  the  cheap  flippancy  of  those  who  without  taldng  the  trouble 
to  investigate,  discredit  his  researches  and  seek  only  to  pick  flaws  in  the  results 
achieved. 

Not  only  did  Bishop  Le  Camus  respect  the  person  of  the  savant,  but  he  revered 
also  science  and  intellectual  work  for  their  own  intrinsic  excellence.  He  was  well 
acqutunted  with  the  problems  and  the  causes  of  the  present  int«llectusl  crisis.  Not 
a  few  timid  persons  are  alarmed  at  the  number  and  far  reaching  consequences  of  the 
questions  involved.  They  do  not  perceive  that  for  us  believers  the  movement  exhibits 
many  symptomB  that  are  encouraging  for  the  future  of  our  religion.  Far  from  com- 
pUining  we  should  rejoice  to  see  such  a  vivid  interest  manifested  in  connection  with 
the  religious  problems  of  the  day.  For  a  century  and  a  half  minds  had  been  es- 
tranged from  the  Church  through  the  bitter  sarcasm  of  Voltaire.  Chateaubriand 
and  Lacordaire  with  the  charm  of  their  style  and  the  force  of  thdr  eloquence  were- 
able  only  to  draw  attention,  as  it  were,  to  the  facade  of  the  temple  and  to  the  beauty 
of  its  outline.  Positivism  supervened  and  occupied  mens'  minds  with  the  stupeodoua 
development  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  one  might  be  tempted  to  conclude  that 
the  1^  of  theology  was  past,  when  behold  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  aft«r 
the  scandal  caused  by  Renan's  Vie  de  J(»ua,  and  in  the  wake  of  the  bold  negations 
of  rationalism,  a  reaction  sets  in.  Human  conscience  disti^ssed,  as  it  were,  by  the 
void  that  had  been  produced  in  it,  now  seeks  a  change.  The  much  vaunted  science 
no  longer  suffices  for  its  needs  and  aspirations,  and  the  religious  problem  returns 
again  claiming  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  thinkers  of  the  age.  This  revival 
of  religious  interest  coincided  with  the  impulse  ever  more  and  more  vigorous  given 
to  historical  research  which  has  reclaimed  from  beneath  the  dust  of  agee  the  memory 
of  the  religious  beginnings  of  mankind.  And  let  it  be  noted  moreover  that  the  theatre- 
of  this  religious  and  intellectual  movement  is  not  our  theological  seminaries  or  even 
our  universities  which  remain  strictly  faithful  to  their  time  honored  programs;  the 
movement  was  not  inaugurated  by  a  curious  or  restlesa  clergy.  No,  it  originated 
in  the  outside  world,  in  the  conscience  of  laymen,  often  unbelievers.  It  is  among 
tfte  masters  of  secular  knowledge,  among  the  students  of  history,  literature  and 
science  that  the  movement  began  and  assumed  a  definite  form.  .  .  And  now  Christian 
people  turn  towards  us  who  are  their  mastere  and  fathers  in  the  faith,  asking  that  we 
explain  and  juBtify  our  religion  and  ita  doctrines.  The  language  of  this  expectant 
people  is  that  of  ita  own  generation,  that  of  the  world  in  which  it  lives,  of  the  science 
which  it  has  learned.  They  beseech  us  to  speak  to  them  in  their  own  tongue,  and 
can  we  bear  the  responsibility  of  remaining  deaf  to  their  appeal?  Should  we  not 
endeavor  to  come  into  intellectual  contact  with  thera,  to  follow  with  interest  their 
researches  and  take  due  account  of  their  discoveries?  Is  it  not  incumbent  on  us  to 
christianize  their  ideas  and  infuse  into  their  active  palpitating  lives  the  di\ine  life 
principle  of  the  Savior?  Can  we  refuse  to  these  famished  soids  the  bread  for  which 
they  are  crying;   can  we  leave  in  the  dark  those  who  are  honestly  seeking   the   light? 

Such  indeed  was  not  the  attitude  of  the  great  intellectual  worker  whose  memory 
we  honor  to-day.  He  sought  in  all  sincerity  to  give  a  straightforward  answer  to  the 
various  questions  that  are  forced  upon  our  consideration  through  the  progress  of 
modem  science.  He  was  far  from  favoring  the  ostrich-like  tactic  of  shutting  his  eyes 
in  the  face  of  facts  and  denying  the  existence  of  an  intellectual  crisis.  He  knew  that 
the  progress  of  human  thought  can  not  be  thus  stopped.  Intellectual  movementa 
may  be  guided  or  corrected,  even  thwarted  to  some  extent,  but  they  cannot  be  defin- 
itely suppressed.     Instead  of  being  alarmed  at  the  exigencies  of  the  modem  scientific 
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spirit  and  the  religious  preoccupations  of  present  day  thought,  we  should  rather 
rejoice.  Do  not  these  symptoms  afford  a  probable  indication  that  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  another  theological  century?  Like  its  predecessors  the  fourth,  the 
thirteenth  and  the  seventeenth,  it  comes  in  the  wake  of  great  political,  economic 
and  social  upheavals,  as  well  as  of  a  great  and  rapid  progress  in  scientific  matters;  all 
•of  which  by  modifying  the  conditions  of  civilization  have  had  a  great  effect  on  human 
thought.  After  an  age  of  induction  and  analysis  comes  an  age  of  synthesis.  The 
great  problems  of  to-morrow  will  be  in  the  domain  of  theology,  and  it  should  be  an 
occasion  not  of  fear  but  of  gratitude  and  hope  that  such  questions  are  being  brought 
forward  and  that  they  arouse  such  a  vivid  passionate  interest.  It  is  the  undying 
leaven  of  the  Gospel  which  is  working  in  the  mass  of  mankind. 

Bishop  Le  Camus  knew  all  this.  All  his  activity  as  a  private  individual  and  a 
scholar  was  directed  toward  the  furtherance  of  the  great  cause  of  religious  science. 
As  a  bishop  his  constant  effort  was  to  encourage  the  younger  clergy  in  the  pursuit  of 
all  studies  having  a  bearing  on  this  field  of  knowledge  and  to  provide  opportunities 
ior  them  in  their  line  of  work. 

No  sooner  had  he  entered  upon  his  episcopal  administration  than  he  began  his 
w^ork  of  reform,  and  his  first  care  was  the  equipment  and  direction  of  his  theological 
fieminary.  To  this  end  he  began  by  securing  a  staff  of  professors  young,  active  and 
intelligeht,  all  having  obtained  their  academic  degrees  and  having  been  trained 
according  to  the  methods  which  he  desired  to  introduce.  His  plans  were  ably  seconded 
and  it  was  not  without  good  reason  that  the  following  year,  when  his  ideas  were 
already  in  a  fair  way  towards  realization,  that  he  deplored  the  untimely  loss  of  the 
Lazarist  Fathers  who  had  been  so  efficient  in  helping  him  to  carry  them  out.  Besides 
fortifying  the  personnel  of  the  seminary,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  programs  of 
study  and  the  methods.  His  letter  on  the  reorganization  of  the  course  of  studies  is 
one  of  the  most  original  and  interesting  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  subject  though 
the  matter  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  French  hierarchy  during  the  last  few 
years. 

In  a  few  substantial  pages  he  traces  a  complete  program  of  seminary  instruction. 
It  is  judicious  and  wisely  progressive,  departing  not  a  little  from  the  rigid  lines  laid 
down  in  the  current  theological  text-books.  Topics  of  less  interest  and  utility  are 
omitted,  as  also  the  long  discussions  bearing  on  systems  and  controversies  that  have 
long  since  been  laid  at  rest.  The  old  synthetic,  deductive  method  is  replaced  in  many 
instances  by  that  of  historical  exposition,  and  a  severe  criticism  is  recommended  in 
the  choice  and  appreciation  of  proofs  as  well  as  in  the  interrpretation  of  texts.  Along- 
side the  great  essential  branches  of  sacred  learning  are  introduced  courses  of  scientific 
apologetics;  of  ancient  and  modem  languages;  of  patrology  and  sacred  archeology. 
But  the  study  of  Scripture  is  the  one  on  whcih  the  principal  stress  is  laid.  This  study 
which  was  formerly  considered,  practically  at  least,  as  one  of  secondary  importance 
in  the  seminary  curriculum,  is  here  made  the  axis  of  the  entire  course,  and  that  not 
only  because  Holy  Writ  was  considered  by  the  Bishop  as  the  most  direct  communica- 
tion of  the  divine  mind  and  the  most  authentic  source  of  piety  and  interior  life,  but 
also  because  he  felt  that  it  is  only  through  deep  and  extensive  study  of  the  Scriptures 
that  one  can  develop  a  truly  theological  mind.  He  felt  moreover  that  historical 
research  and  Higher  Criticism  were  destined  to  have  a  great  influence  in  shaping  the 
future  of  theology. 

Being  endowed  with  an  eminently  practical  mind,  he  was  not  content  with 
tracing  the  outlines  of  the  curriculum,  and  so  he  enters  into  various  details  with 
reference  to  the  distribution  of  available  time,  the  daily  program  of  classes,  etc. 
instead  of  the  cumbersome  and  barbarous  Latin  of  which  the  least  considerable 
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firawbacit  was  to  substitute  pretentious  formulas  and  empty  words  for  ideas  on  the- 
part  of  the  students,  not  to  say  even  of  tlie  professors  themselves,  he  Bubstltute<i  in 
all  branches  the  use  of  the  vernacular  which  beeides  being  more  clear  ajid  flexible,  had 
the  further  advantage  of  presenting  to  the  students  the  elements  of  sacred  science 
in  the  same  idiom  in  which  they  in  their  turn  would  be  obliged  to  impart  it  to  others. 
In  place  of  the  cut-anU-dry  memory  method  of  the  ordinary  text-book  he  Bubslituted 
the  living  oral  teaching,  and  the  class  manual  was  relegated  to  its  proper  subsidiary 
place  as  an  instrument  of  research,  an  aid  to  the  memory,  a  guide  or  source  of  in- 
formation. Thus  the  mind  and  judgment  were  to  be  formed  without  attaching  undue^ 
importance  to  what  proves  often  tobebiit  a  parrot  memory;  the  mind  should  actively 
aasimilate  the  ideas  and  not  receive  them  in  a  merely  passive  manner. 

Bishop  Le  Camus  attached  great  importance  to  the  application  of  the  hifllorical 
method  to  the  study  of  all  religious  problems,  and  thus  he  endeavored  to  give  to  the 
6eminary  courses  a  broad  positive  baais  of  facts,  vicuing  tradition  comprehensively 
and  in  its  ensemble.  If  one,  for  instance,  accepts  as  the  final  and  supreme  exponent 
of  Catholic  dogma  a  theologian  say  of  the  time  of  Billuart  or  of  Perrone,  it  is  probable- 
tbal  be  will  find  himself  in  presence  of  a  magnificent  synthesis  well  put  together  and 
of  incontestable  authority.     However,  it  ia  but  the  artificial  synthesis  of  one  epoch, 

woven  in  a  mast«rly  manner,  if  you  will,  but  they  appear  only  in  the  perspective  of  a 
particular  school  or  of  a  particular  theological  genius.  Such  a  view  cannot  be  suf- 
ficiently compreheoaive  to  adequately  represent  the  great  current  of  Christian  tra- 
dition. In  positive  theology  on  the  other  huLii,  nith  its  application  of  the  liistoric 
method.  Christian  thought  in  its  growth  and  living  acti\-ily  is  kept  constantly  before 
the  mind,  and  one  follows  the  Tidwitudes  of  theology  in  its  progressive  evolution. 
Familiarity  nith  thia  method  cauaea  ua  to  take  a  dynamic  view  of  religious  truth, 
looking  upon  it  not  as  crystallized  in  immobility,  but  rather  as  ever  unfolding  itadf  in- 
new  developments.  This  onward  movement,  not  indeed  of  religion  but  of  the  science 
of  religion  or  theology,  is  a  pledge  of  security  for  tlie  future.  Happen  nbat  may,  we- 
can  always  repeat  with  assurance  non  praevalebunt.  The  theological  history  of  the 
past  points  a  lesson  for  the  time  to  come.  The  great  current  of  living  Christian 
tradition  is  a  mighty  river  which  may  well  bear  us  on  its  bosom  towards  other  shores 
yet  unknown. . . , 

At  a  Consistory  held  on  April  15th,  the  Holy  Father  elevated  seven 
prelates  to  the  dignity  of  the  Cardinalate.  Of  the  new  Cardinals,  five  are 
Italians,  one  Belgian,  and  one  Spaniard.  The  latter,  Mgr.  Aguirre  y 
Garcia,  Bishop  of  Burgos,  has  come  strongly  to  the  fore  as  a  leader  in  the 
threatened  difficulties  of  the  Church  in  Spain.  Of  the  Italians,  Cardinals 
Lorenzelli  and  Rinaldini  are  of  the  diplomatic  corps  of  the  Church.  The 
former  (a  philosopher  of  some  reput*  in  his  day) ,  was  the  last  Papal  Nun- 
cio at  Paris;  the  latter  now  occupies  the  same  post  at  Madrid.  Cardinal 
Cavallari  is  Patriarch  of  Venice  and  a  man  after  the  stamp  of  the  pres- 
ent Pontiff,  who  preceded  him  in  that  See.  The  three  remaining  Cardi- 
nals deserve  more  than  a  passing  mention  in  a  Review  devoted  to  ecclesi- 
astical science. 

Of  these  the  one  who  is  probably  best  known  to  the  learned  world 
is  Mgr.  D^sir6  Mercler,  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  formerly  director  of  the 
School  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain.  It 
is  in  the  main  due  to  his    labors    that  the    neo-Thomistic    movement 
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achieved 'such  magnificentresults  in  the  Belgian  center  of  learning — results 
which  on  the  philosophical  side  exceed  those  obtained  in  Rome  itself. 
Better  than  any  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  movement,  he  caught  the- 
spirit  of  Leo  XIII's  advice  '*  Vetera  novis  augere  et  perficere."  He  was 
not  content  with  merely  interpreting  the  Summa  from  the  point-of-view 
of  Cajetan  or  any  other  ancient  commentator.  He  strove  to  take  the 
scholastic  philosophy  out  of  its  medieval  setting  and  made  it  modem.  He 
accepted  the  main  principles  of  the  great  schoolmen,  but  for  him  St. 
Thomas  was  more  than  a  book — he  was  a  master.  He  did  not  shirk  the 
task  of  inaugurating  the  '*diligens  ac  subtilis  inquisitio"  of  which  Aquinas 
saw  the  necessity  in  matters  of  psychology;  and  Louvain  had  a  fine  labor- 
atory for  the  study  of  psycho-physics  at  a  time  when  few  Universities 
outside  of  Germany  had  begun  to  take  up  such  work.  The  results  of  his 
labors  stand  not  only  in  his  published  books:  Cour  de  philosophief  Origines 
de  la  psychologic  contemporainey  etc.,  but  in  the  Revue  rUo-scholastiqiie, 
and  in  the  works  of  his  pupils  and  collaborators,  who  have  partaken  of 
his  energy  and  his  spirit.  Although  he  has  devoted  the  best  years  of  his 
life  to  the  advancement  of  a  definite  movement  of  thought,  his  mind  has 
not  been  narrowed  to  a  groove.  He  is  alive  to  every  movement  for  the 
betterment  of  his  country  and  of  the  Church,  and  views  with  a  broad  and 
generous  spirit  the  labors  of  all  who  are  striving  for  truth  and  right. 


The  name  of  Cardinal  Maffi,  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  is  not  so  widely 
known  as  that  of  Cardinal  Mercier;  but  that  it  ought  to  be,  and  will  be, 
is  evident  from  the  account  of  his  learned  labors  which  we  borrow  from 
the  Roman  correspondence  of  the  Freeman's  Journal  of  New  York.  "He 
was  born  at  Carteolona,  in  the  diocese  of  Pavia,  on  October  12,  1858.  He 
was  professor  of  physics  and  natural  sciences  at  the  seminary  of  Pavia,. 
where  he  also  established  an  observatory  and  at  the  same  time  started 
and  assimied  the  management  of  a  very  able  newspaper  named  11  Ticino. 
Mgr.  Maffi  deserves  great  credit  for  the  part  he  has  taken  in  encouraging 
the  scientific  movement  amongst  the  Catholics  of  Italy.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  the  Congress  of  Como,  held  on  the  occasion  of  the  Centenary 
of  Alexander  Volta,  over  which  he  presided.  At  that  Congress  it  was 
decided  to  form  the  Scientific  Society  of  Italian  Catholics.  To  him  also 
is  due  the  foimding  of  the  Review  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Science, 
the  only  publication  of  its  kind  in  Italy.  He  also  reorganized  the  Vatican 
Observatory  which  of  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  earn  for  him  the  grati- 
tude of  all  those  who  appreciate  the  importance  of  an  harmonious  accord 
between  science  and  faith.  Mgr.  Maffi  presided  over  the  Marial  Inter- 
National  Congress  held  in  Rome  in  December,  1904,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  jubilee  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Cardinal  Maffi  is  not  only  a 
theologian,  a  physicist  and  a  journalist,  but  likewise  the  author  of  several 
novels  dealing  with  social  questions.  The  best  known  of  his  novels  is 
entitled:  **The  Village  Hawks.^'  The  place  which  the  new  Cardinal  holds 
in  the  hearts  of  his  present  flock  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  a  strong 
delegation  of  Pisans  headed  by  that  fine  representative  of  the  Italian 
Catholic  laity,  Professor  Toniolo,  besought  the  Holy  Father  to  allow 
their  Archbishop  to  continue  with  them.  His  services  are  needed,  how- 
ever, for  the  larger  concerns  of  the  Universal  Church. 
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When  after  the  death  of  Cardinal  Ceiesia  of  Palermo,  Pius  X  was 
looking  about  for  a  man  capable  of  handling  the  exceedingly  tlioray  prob- 
4em  of  religious  decadence  in  Sicily,  hia  choice  fell  on  Mgr.  Lualdi,  then 
lector  of  the'  Lombard  College  in  Rome.  To  those  who  did  not  know 
the  man,  the  appointment  seemed  far  from  wi^e,  mainly  from  the  fact 
.that  he  halEs  from  Milan,  in  the  extreme  north  of  Italy,  and  therefore, 
presumably,  would  be  from  the  first  persorui  non  grata  to  the  Sicilians. 
Scarcely  two  years  have  passed,  and  the  Piedmontese  stranger  has  won 
hia  way  among  his  Southern  people.  He  has  still  many  troubles  to  contend 
-with,  but  the  greater  part  of  hia  clergy  and  the  mass  of  public  opinion 
are  with  him  in  his  refonns,  which  affect  not  only  his  own  diocese,  but 
.the  whole  island.  His  wise  grasp  of  the  situation  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  his  dearest  object  is  to  improve  the  conditions  of  seminary  training 
so  as  to  form  a  body  of  priests  who  shall  be  prepared  mentally  and  morally 
so  as  to  be  efficient  guides  of  the  people.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
-council  of  Sicilian  prelates  which  determined  on  the  suppression  of  many 
■of  the  smaller  seminaries  and  the  strengthening  of  the  larger  ones.  If 
A  man  of  his  stamp  had  been  appointed  to  Sicily  a  half-century  ago,  the 
Church  in  America  would  probably  have  one  problem  the  less  to  contend 
-with. 

That  the  Holy  Father  is  persistent  in  his  attempt  to  extend  the  same 
jeforms  to  other  parts  of  Italy  is  evident  from  the  following  report  of  the 
Tablet  correspondent:  "The  education  of  the  clergy  has  become  one  of 
the  grave  problems  of  the  Pontificate  of  Pius  X.  In  his  first  Encyclical 
his  Holiness  dwelt  with  special  emphasis  on  the  care  bishops  in  general 
should  have  of  their  seminaries.  Just  a  year  ago  the  Pope  addressed 
an  encyclical  letter  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  world,  recommending 
them  to  devote  special  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Scripture  in  their 
seminaries  and  laying  down  a  series  of  rules  for  this  st  udy ;  and  four  nioriT  hs 
later  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Italian  bishops,  which  regarded  closely 
the  education  of  the  young  clergy.  But  before  these  two  latter  docmnents 
his  Holiness  had  appointed  a  Pontifical  Commission  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  Seminaries  in  Italy.  He  has  now  appointed  nine  Apostolic  Dele- 
gates, to  each  of  whom  is  assigned  a  special  district  in  central  or  southern 
Italy,  the  seminaries  of  which  he  is  to  visit  and  report  upon.  After  the 
visitation  the  bishops  of  each  of  these  districts  will  meet  together,  with 
the  Apostolic  Delegate,  to  devise  means  for  improving  the  education  of 
the  clerics  under  their  charge.  Your  correspondent  has  reason  to  believe 
that  as  a  result  of  meetings  and  the  visitation,  many  small  anemic  sem- 
inaries will  be  entirely  suppressed  and  that  in  some  cases  at  least  a  central 
seminary  for  a  whole  district  will  take  the  place  of  groups  of  diocesan 
seminaries." 

For  information  concerning  the  progress  of  two  undertakings  which 
are  of  general  interest  to  Catholic  scholars  we  are  indebted  to  Rome,  the 
new  English  weekly  published  in  the  Holy  City.  His  Holiness  granted 
the  honor  of  a  private  audience  to  Father  Cormier,  Master  General  of  the 
Dominicans,  who  presented  to  him  Father  James  Lyttleton,  O.  P.,  Father 
Peter  Paul  Mackey,  0.  P.,  Father  Gabriel  Horn,  Editors  of  the  monumental 
•edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  with  them  the  Chevalier 
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Gatti,  Director  of  the  Propaganda  Printing  Press.  The  Editors  offered 
the  Holy  Father  a  beautifully  bound  copy  of  the  ninth  volume  of  the- 
Sununa,  which  contains  the  Third  Part  of  the  Sununa  Theologica,  from. 
Quaestio  LX  beginning  the  treatise  De  SacramerUiSf  to  Quaestio  XC  which 
is  the  last  written  by  the  Angelic  Doctor.  The  volume  also  contains  the 
Quaestiones  De  Sacramentis  written  by  Cardinal  Cajetan,  to  complete  his 
conmientaries  on  the  Third  Part  of  the  Summa,  and  finally  the  supplement 
to  the  Third  Part.  The  Holy  Father  greatly  praised  the  Editors  for  their 
zeal  and  was  glad  to  learn  that  they  will  soon  be  able  to  pubUsh  five  In- 
dices, viz:  i)  Index  qusestionum  et  articulorum;  ii)  Catalogus  alphabeticus 
sive  concordantia  Articulorum;  iii)  Index  analyticus  materiarum;  iv> 
Index  citationonum  auctorum,  and  v)  Index  citationum  Sacrse  Scripturse- 


The  Pontifical  Commission  for  the  Codification  of  Canon  Law  has 
now  been  in  existence  three  years,  having  been  constituted  on  the  Feast 
of  St.  Joseph  1904,  and  yet  it  is  still'  a  long  way  from  the  end  of  its  labors^ 
Probably  four  years  more  will  be  required  to  finish  the  colossal  task.  The 
Holy  Father  was  at  first  desirous  that  the  Consultors  should  finish  entirely 
the  important  part  of  canonical  legislation  relating  to  the  sacraments^ 
and  to  have  this  part  of  the  new  code  promulgated  at  once.  Grave  dif- 
ficulties, however,  were  found  in  the  way,  and  it  is  now  likely  that  the 
entire  Code  of  Pius-  X  will  be  promulgated  in  one  act.  But  it  is  very 
probable,  if  not  quite  certain,  that  within  the  present  year  a  very  im- 
portant, not  to  say  radical,  change  will  be  made  in  the  law  regarding  the 
celebration  of  the  sacrament  of  matrimony.  At  present  the  most  numerous 
and  difficult  cases  that  come  before  the  Congregation  of  the  Council  are 
those  regarding  marriage,  and  not  a  few  of  them  arise  from  the  different 
legislation  existing  in  countries  were  the  decree  Tametsi  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  is  in  force  and  those  where  it  is  not.  The  forthcoming  act  of  legis- 
lation will  in  all  probability  tend  to  unify  the  conditions  requisite  for  the 
valid  marriage  of  Christians.  It  will  at  the  same  time  greatly  simplify 
the  work  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Council. 


In  still  another  field  of  work — that  of  Christian  Archeology — our 
Roman  scholars  have  been  making  considerable  progress.  Professor 
Marucchi  advances  the  opinion  that  the  death  of  St.  Peter  took  pla-^e  on 
or  near  the  Vatican,  and  not  on  the  Janiculum,  where  the  church  of  San 
Pietro  in  Montorio  stands.  He  points  out  that  the  present  Basilica  of 
St.  Peter  stands  on  the  very  spot  where  once  stood  the  great  villa  of  Nero. 
He  thinks  it  extremely  probable  that  the  Apostle  was  martyred  there  and 
interred  in  the  tomb  of  one  of  Caesar's  servants,  since  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  proves  that  Christians  were  to  be  found  in  the  household  of 
the  Emperor.  This  view  would  confirm  the  tradition  extending  back  to- 
the  second  century  that  the  body  of  St.  Peter  was  buried  on  this  spot. 
Father  Grisar,  S.  J.,  has  given  his  approval  to  another  conclusion  of  Prof. 
Marucchi,  that  the  Ostrian  Cemetery  was  located  in  the  Via  Salaria,  though 
he  says  that  the  tradition  that  St.  Peter  used  to  baptize  on  that  site  cannot 
be  affirmed  with  certainty.  We  are  glad  to  announce  that  the  Italian 
government  has  at  last  recognized  the  value  of  the  work  that  is  being  done 
in  this  field,  and  has  established  in  the  University  of  Rome  a  chair  of  Chris- 
tian Archeology,  which  has  been  assigned  to  Professor  Marucchi. 


i 
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We  file  the  most  important  passages  of  a  very  noteworthy  utterance 
of  the  Holy  Father  in  his  reply  to  the  address  of  Cardinal  Cavallari.  The 
greatest  trial  of  the  Church,  he  says,  is  not  in  the  difficulties  in  France. 
It  "is  that  which  springs  from  the  aberration  which  falsifies  her  teachings 
and  raises  again  throughout  the  world  the  cry  of  revolt  for  which  the  rebels 
were  driven  from  heaven.  Rebels  indeed  are  they  who  profess  and  pro- 
pa^^ate  under  deceitful  forma  monstrous  errors  on  the  evolution  of  dogma, 
on  a  return  to  what  they  call  the  pure  Gospel,  stripped  of  the  explanatioua 
of  theology,  of  the  definitions  of  the  Councils,  of  the  maxims  of  ascetics; 
or  emancipation  from  the  Church,  but,  after  a  new  fashion,  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  be  cut  off  on  account  of  open  rebellion,  and  yet  not  to  give 
up  their  convictions  through  submission;  and,  finally,  on  the  duty  of 
falling  in  with  the  times  in  speaking,  in  writing,  in  preaching  a  charity 
■without  faith  and  full  of  tenderness  towards  unbelievers,  but  which,  alas, 
-opens  to  all  the  road  to  eternal  ruin. 

"You  see,  then.  Venerable  Brethren,  whether  We,  with  the  duty  of 
preserving  with  all  our  strength  the  deposit  entrusted  to  us,  have  not 
reason  to  be  afflicted  by  this  attack,  which  is  not  one  heresy,  but  the 

-essence  and  the  poison  of  all  heresies,  and  which  is  of  a  nature  to  undermine 
the  foundations  of  the  faith  and  to  annihilate  Christianity.  Yes, 
to    annihilate    Christianity.     For     the    Sacred    Scripture,  in  the  eyea 

-of  these  modem  heretice,  has  ceased  to  be  the  sure  fount  of  all 
the  truths  of  faith,  and  is  no  more  than  :i  rorimion  ii<>ok:  f.>r  t>,om 
inapiration  is  limited  to  dogmatic  teachings,  ami  rlicsf  utidor^titod 
in  a  sense  of  their  own,  and  it  differs  but  little  from  t  he  poetical  iaspirat  ion 

■  of  Aeschylus  or  Homer.  The  Church  is  the  lawful  interpreter  of  the  Bible — 
but  the  Church  in  subjection  to  the  rules  of  the  so-called  critical  science 
which  dominates  theology  and  enslaves  it.  Lastly,  in  addition,  e^-er^-thing 
is  relative  and  changeable,  and  thus  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  is  whittled 
away  to  nothing.  And  all  these  and  a  thousand  other  errors  are  propa- 
gated in  pamphlets,  reviews,  ascetical  works,  and  even  in  novels,  clothed 
in  ambiguous  terms  and  cloudy  formulas  in  such  a  way  as  always  to  leave 
an  escape  from  certain  condemnation,  and  yet  serve  to  take  the  unwary  in 
their  snares." 

We  find  in  a  daily  newspaper  the  following  statement  concerning  the 
new  Italian  review,  //  Rinnovamenlo,  the  first  number  of  which  was  noticed 
in  our  last  issue;  Cardinal  Steinhuber,  prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index,  has  written  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Ferrari,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  asking 
him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  publication  of  Rinnovamenlo,  a  Catholic  review. 
Among  the  contributors  to  this  magazine  are  Antonio  Fogazzaro,  author 
of  //  SatUo;  Father  Romolo  Murri,  leader  of  the  Catholic  democrats,  who 
was  recently  suspended  a  divinia  by  the  Pope  for  criticism  of  the  action  of 
■the  Church  in  Italy,  and  other  authors  of  radical  tendencies.  Cardinal 
Steinhuber  says  the  "infamous  work  of  these  men  is  unworthy  of  true 
Cathohcs  and  that  its  object  is  the  cultivation  of  a  dangerous  spirit  of  in- 
dependence of  the  Church  and  the  formation  of  an  anti-Catholic  school." 
.If  this  order  is  not  obeyed  RinnovamerUo  will  be  placed  upon  the  Index. 
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Father  Salvatore  Minocchi,  the  scholarly  editor  of  Studi  Rdigum,  is 
having  troubles  of  his  own, — not,  however,  with  the  authorities  of  the 
Church.  He  is  simply  in  the  not  unusual  position  of  a  man  who  tries  to 
pursue  an  even  way  between  extremes  and  finds  himself  under- fire  from 
both  sides.  An  Italian  review  has  been  pitching  into  him  for  having  been 
severe  in  his  criticism  of  Father  Billot  and  Schiffini,  and  for  having  defended 
Father  Tyrrell  after  his  expulsion  from  the  Society.  As  for  Father  Schif- 
fini, it  would  be  hard  for  any  critic  to  be  as  severe  with  him  as  he,  without- 
4Uiy  such  justification,  was  in  his  language  concerning  Father  Lagrange. 
And  as  for  Father  Tyrrell — ^well,  the  Church  has  not  declared  him  vitandus. 
Are  all  who  might  act  as  counsel  for  him  to  be  disbarred  before  his  trial? 
The  Holy  Catholic  and  Roman  Church — ^whether  considered  as  the  body 
oi  the  faithful  or  as  the  governing  authority — ^would  never  consent  to  such 
measures  as  that.  The  CathoUc  Church  is  made  up  of  men  who,  whatever 
their  individual  backslidings,  are  deVoted  to  justice;  it  is  ruled  by  men 
whose  concern  it  is  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  justice,  and  who  are  guided 
in  their  decisions  by  a  system  of  open  and  impartial  judicial  procedure. 
In  this  case  as  in  all  others  justice  will  be  done  by  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
.accordance  with  the  due  forms  of  its  law — to  doubt  it  would  be  insulting; 
to  attempt  to  prevent  it,  disloyal. 


Now  for  the  other  extreme.  Father  Minocchi  made  an  analysis  of 
Father TyrrelPs  "Much  Abused  Letter,"  and  ended  by  declaring  his 
frank  conviction  that  certain  principles  which  he  considered  could  be 
found  in  it  are  untenable.  He  has  been  beseiged  with  letters  from  cor- 
respondents who  blame  him  for  what  they  call  his  disloyalty  to  Father 
Tyrrell.  But  what  do  these  people  want?  As  originally  written — to  help 
.certain  worried  souls  to  tide  over  a  period  of  intellectual  trial — ^Father 
Tyrrell's  letter  presents  one  aspect.  But  now  that  circumstances  have 
forced  him  to  give  it  to  the  world,  it  takes  on  a  new  phase.  It  becomes  a 
fair  question  for  the  theologian  to  discuss  whether  positions  tentatively 
.advanced  in  that  letter  can  be  permanently  held.  At  a  time  when  so  many 
good  souls  are  puzzled  and  led  astray,  and  when  every  active-minded  and 
earnest  priest  is  looking  about  for  some  means  of  reconciling  the  mind  of 
the  age  with  the  ancient  faith,  such  an  inquiry  is  most  natural  and  proper. 
And  if  an  honest  inquirer  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  cannot  accept 
the  solution,  because  it  seems  out  of  harmony  with  the  faith  or  the  facts — 
well,  it  is  exactly  through  the  clash  of  opinion  such  as  this  that  truth 
ultimately  comes  into  her  own.  There  are  mighty  theological  problems 
to  be  settled  by  this  generation  or  the  next,  and  no  one  man  is  going  to  set- 
tle them.  Father  Tyrrell's  Italian  friends  are  on  the  wrong  track. 
We  believe  that  Father  Tyrrell  himself  would  be  in  favor  of  a  full  and  fair 
free  discussion  of  the  whole  matter  on  all  its  sides. 


But  here  is  a  matter  of  another  complexion.  Father  Tyrrell  has 
found  it  necessary  to  write  to  a  Catholic  paper  in  London  to  refute  a  mis- 
erable fabrication  which  has  been  given  wide  currency:  "Sir, — Your 
Roman  Correspondent  writes:  *I  learned  some  time  ago  that  the  Rev. 
<jeorge  Tyrrell  had  communicated  with  Rome  on  the  subject  of  dogmatic 
teaching.  Now  I  hear  that  his  missive  was  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  and  that 
it  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  sever  the  brilliant  writer  from  the  CathoUc 
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communion.'  Is  it  not  mongtrous  that  neither  you  nor  your  correspondent- 
took  the  trouble  to  verify  a  Btatement  so  easily  verifiable  if  true;  but  Tvhich, 
not  being  true,  constitutes  a  gross  slander?  If  I  ask  no  apology  from  you 
it  is  because  I  should  set  no  value  on  it  whatever. — ^Your  obedient  servant, 
George  IVi^^-  ^- — ^  should  perhaps  make  it  clear  that  not  only  is  the  ■ 
principal  allegation  of  your  correspondent  false,  but  also  the  subsidiary 
statements  atK>ut  my  controvert  with  Rome,  which  are  inventions  puie- 
and  simple." 

Now  what  are  we  to  think,  or  rather,  what  are  we  to  say  about  methods 
such  as  this?  Let  us  be  charitable  as  far  as  we  may,  and  admit  that  the 
publisher  was  guilty  only  of  negligence  and  the  correepondent  of  credulity. 
The  fact  remains  that  somebody  gave  deliberate  utterance  to  that  lie,, 
presumably  with  the  desire  to  advance  the  intei-ests  of  One  who  Himself 
was  made  to  suffer  through  lying  witness.  Here  we  have  no  question  of 
theological  schools.  Even  the  personal  wrong  of  the  man  accused  must 
take  a  second  place  in  view  of  the  larger  interests  involved.  It  is  a  question' 
of  the  ethical  standards  of  religion,  of  the  principles  of  Christianity,  of 
truth,  justice,  fair  play.  And  amid  the  shame  and  indignation  we  feel 
that  anyone  of  our  faith  should  stoop  to  eucii  foulness,  it  is  a  source  of 
gratification  to  feel  that  it  is  truer  of  Catholics  than  of  any  other  body  of 
men  that  no  matter  what  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  among  them, 
they  will  join  in  reprobating  any  man  who  tiiinks  Co  fight  the  battles  of 
Chnst  with  the  weapons  of  Satan — "not  (as  we  are  slandered  and  as  some 
affirm  that  we  do  say)  let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come :  whose  damnation . 
is  just." 

Ad  otiterdirfumof  a  writer  on  the  "New  Theology"  in  the  TablH  has; 
brought  forth-two  very  interesting  letters  on  the  theory  of  development. 
ThefirstisfromthewidelyknownCatholie  theologian,  Rev.  T.  B.  Scannell: 
"In  your  excellent  summary  of  the  case  against  the  so-called  'New 
Theology'  you  say:  'The  Catholic  principle  of  Development  of  Doctrine 
is  an  intellectual  unfolding  of  conclusions  from  premises.'  Surely  it  is 
something  more.  Can  we  not  admit  an  organic  Development?  In  the 
case  of  logical  development  (which  would  seem  to  be  your  view),  all  the 
deductions  are  actually  contained  in  the  premises,  and  are  merely  drawn 
out  of  them  as  occasion  requires;  whereas  in  organic  development  the 
results  are  only  potentially  contained  in  the  germs  from  which  they  spring. 
In  a  logical  process  nothing  is  taken  in  from  without:  in  an  oi^anic  process 
there  must  be  absorption  of  external  elements.  The  grain  of  mustard  seed 
sown  by  our  Lord  has  grown  up  and  become  a  tree  by  taking  in  and  assim- 
ilating materials  from  the  soil  and  the  atmOTphere  in  which  it  was  planted. 
Jewish,  Greek,  and  Roman  elements  have  in  turn  been  absorbed;  and  in 
later  ages,  Keltic  and  Teutonic  influences  have  also  contributed  their 
share.  For  example,  Scripting  teaches  plainly  that  there  is  only  one 
God,  and  yet  it  speaks  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;  it  speaks,  too,  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  such  a  way  that  He  must  be  both  God  and  man.  Set 
these  truths  down  in  an  environment  of  Greek  thought,  and  what  will 
happen?  They  will  be  worked  out  on  the  lines  of  Greek  metaphysics; 
the  primitive  teaching  will  absorb  into  itself  the  appropriate  Greek  elements- 
by  a  process  analogous  to  the  growth  of  an  organism.    There  is  no  accretion,. 
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-transformation,  corruption,  but  absorption,  assimilation,  growth.  Take, 
Again,  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  and  Redemption.  The  Apostle  speaks 
^f  the  sin  committed  by  Adam,  transmitted  to  his  posterity,  and  atoned 
for  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  Western  Fathers,  accustomed  to  Roman  Law, 
worked  out  this  doctrine  on  the  lines  of  the  Roman  theory  of  obligation)^ 
Arising  out  of  contract  and  delict,  the  Roman  view  of  debts,  and  the  mode 
of  incurring,  extinguishing,  and  transmitting  them,  and  the  Roman  notion 
-of  the  continuance  of  individual  existence  by  universal  succession.  This 
view  of  the  organic  Development  of  the  Church's  teaching  is  a  conclusive 
answer  to  those  who  ask  us  to  produce  from  ancient  authorities  the  exact 
counterpart  of  doctrines  now  held.  They  might  just  as  well  look  for  the 
tnmk  and  the  leaves  of  the  oak-tree  in  the  acorn  from  which  these  sprang. 


The  second  letter  is  from  Father  Tyrrell.  He  rejects  the  development 
theory,  and  also  takes  occasion  to  repudiate  certain  other  theological  views: 
'''The  writer  has  seized  the  point  at  issue  more  clearly  than  most,  and  the 
<;leamess  with  which  he  has  stated  the  'intellectualist'  position  is  to  me 
simply  invaluable.  Clear  men  are  the  en f ants  terribles  of  every  cause.  It 
is,  then,  no  travesty  of  his  school  to  describe  its  conception  of  Doctrinal 
Development  as  purely  dialectical — 'an  intellectual  imfolding  of  conclu- 
sions from  premises.'  For  this,  and  many  similar  admissions,  I  bless  the 
writer's  clearness.  All  we  need,  then,  is  the  DeposUum  Fidel  and  Barbara, 
€elareaty  etc.  It  is  hard  to  see  where  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  in,  or  how 
dogmas  so  mechanically  deduced  are  not  'man-made'  rather  than  'God- 
made.'     I  would  undertake  to  produce  twenty  in  a  day,  all  systematically^ 

unassailable As  for  M.  Le  Roy,  he  writes  as  a  philosopher  and  a  *prag- 

matist:'  If  'pragmatism'  is  right,  the  concept  of  dogma  must  be  affected, 
he  cannot  have  a  Catholic  epistemology  any  more  than  a  CathoUc  arith- 
metic. To  reply  that  our  epistemology  must  be  regulated  by  our  notion 
'  of  dogma  is  to  tumble  into  the  heresy  of  traditionalism.  M.  Le  Roy  should 
be  met  on  the  general  question  of  'pragmatism'  or  left  alone.  For  myself, 
I  seem  to  belong  to  a  much  older  school  than  the  writer.  For  while  If 
Admit  development  in  theology  as  in  any  other  science,  I  take  my  stand 
with  the  Fathers  against  any  sort  of  development  of  Revelation  or  Dogma. 
If  the  writer  understood  his  own  system,  which  he  does  not,  he  would  see 
..that  such  a  term  and  conception  has  no  place  in  it.  By  syllogising, 
dogmas  breed  and  multiply;  they  do  not  develop.  I  hold  that  they  do 
neither,  and  that  a  new  dogma  is  even  a  greater  heresy  than  a  changed  dogma. 
As  for  the  'ten  points,'  I  cannot  recognize  myself  in  any  of  them.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  'an  essential  unity  between  God  and  Man,'  or  that 
Revelation  is  not  external,  nor  dogmatic,  nor  final;  nor  that  it  is  merely 
ethical;  nor  that  'dogmas  are  man-made,  and  not  God-made^'  nor  that 
their  value  is  merely  pragmatical.  And  when  the  writer  persistently  uses 
the  phrase  'prophetic  or  ethical'  as  though  they  were  in  any  sense  synony- 
mous, it  almost  looks  as  if  he  were  determined  to  make  me  say  what  he 
knows  I  have  not  said.  Were  the  prophetic  visions  of  Ezekiel  or  the 
Apocalypse,  were  the  Messianic  prophecies  merely  'ethical'?" 


In  the  April  Dublin  there  is  an  interesting  article  "For  Truth  or  for 
.Life"  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  moderation  in  the  urging  of  new  and  startling 
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positions.  In  his  conclusion  the  writer  says:  "Cardinal  Newman,  after 
his  eloquent  defence  of  the  principle  of  economy  in  his  introduction  to  the 
Via  Media,  urges  strongly  that  the  present  time  is  one  in  which  it  is  nec- 
essary to  speak  frankly  and  fully  on  these  subjects — when  the  principle 
of  economy  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  One  of  the  last  communi- 
cations which  the  present  writer  received  from  the  Cardinal  was  a  mem- 
orandum in  MS.  written  apropos  to  an  article  by  the  late  Dr.  Mivart, 
to  the  tone  of  which  he  greatly  objected,  urging  the  verj^  policy  we  have 
just  indicated.  The  Cardinal  suggested  that  a  fair  statement,  in  which 
many  hands  should  concur  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  exaggeration  or  of" 
personal  bias,  should  be  drawn  up  embodying  the  more  important  lines 
of  thought  in  which  widely  current  theological  opinions  were  at  variance 
with  the  trend  of  the  positive  sciences,  and  that  such  a  statement  should 
be  submitted  backed  by  the  most  influential  episcopal  sanction,  to  the 
Roman  authorities  for  their  consideration." 

We  are  glad  to  give  wider  currency  to  the  following  wise  and  timely 
remarks  of  Professor  Felix  Adler  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society.  They 
are  quoted  from  his  article  on  "The  Argument  for  Uniform  Divorce  Laws" 
in  the  Woman's  Home  Com'panion  for  March:  "The  attempt  to  amend 
the  laws  on  the  subject  of  divorce  is  helpful,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  all  those 
who  are  engaged  in  this  enterprise  to  realize  the  \iltimate  inadequateness 
of  any  laws,  however  stringent,  however  wise,  and  to  search  for  a  deeper 
remedy  than  any  which  legislation  can  supply.  The  conscience  of  the 
•  people  must  be  awakened;  and  the  best  law  will  prove  mere  dead-letter 
unless  this  can  be  accomplished.  The  mutinous  individualism  of  our  age 
must  be  overcome,  the  springs  of  duty  must  be  touched,  the  fundamental 
value  of  the  family  as  the  cornerstone  of  all  our  social  in.stitutions  must 
be  brought  home.  Moral  teaching,  moral  enlightenment,  moral  appeals, 
must  re-enforce  the  law  and  engender  among  the  people  a  spirit  favorable 
to  the  execution  of  it.  Above  all,  in  the  face  of  many  heretical 'opinions 
that  are  now  spreading  in  the  community  with  respect  to  marriage,  the 
reasons  must  be  made  plain  why  the  permanence  of  this  relation  is  so 
essential  to  individual  and  public  welfare.  There  is  a  disposition  at  the 
present  time,  due  largely  to  the  ever-increasing  influence  of  science,  to 
rebel  against  mere  authority  in  every  sphere,  in  the  sphere  of  conduct 
BB  well  as  of  thought.  The  most  ancient  traditions,  the  most  sacred 
institutions,  are  summoned  before  the  bar  of  reason  to  give  an  account  of 
themselves  and  to  justify  their  claims.  Of  this  tendency  among  civilized 
nations  we  must  take  note,  and  the  reasons  must  be  adduced  for  the  per- 
manency of  the  marriage  relation. ..It  will  not  do  merely  to  invoke 
immemorial  custom  or  sanctified  authority... The  two  main  reasons 
may  be  succinctly  stated  as  follows:  For  the  partners  themselves  of  the 
marriage  contract,  the  expectation  of  permanency  in  the  relation  is  indis- 
pensable, because  it  is  the  permanency  alone  that  makes  the  relation  pure, 
noble  and  human,  and  distinguishes  it  from  the  sexual  commerce  of  the 
lower  animals.  For  the  child  that  springs  from  the  conjugal  relation,  the 
permanency  of  marriage  is  indispensable,  because  the  permanent  home- 
ia  necessary  to  insure  its  best  development,  because  the  child  needs  both, 
parents  in  order  that  it  may  grow  in  the  best  possible  manner,  physically ,. 
mentally  and  morally." 
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The  necrology  list  for  the  past  half-year  is  a  long  one.  It  includes 
the  names  of  Monsignor  O'Reilly,  the  venerable  American  writer;  Sir 
William  Kingston,  an  eminent  Catholic  physician  of  Montreal;  Very  Rev. 
Canon  Northcote,  author  of  works  on  the  Catacombs,  and  formeriy  presi- 
dent of  Oscott;  Father  Nilles,  S.  J.,  professor  of  Canon  Law  at  the  Uni- 
versity dl  Innsbruck;  the  French  preacher  Pfere  Monsabr^,  O.  P. ;  Pobied- 
onostseff,  the  Procurator  General  of  the  Holy  Synod;  Carducci,  the  Italian 
poet;  Berthelot,  the  eminent  French  physicist  who  exercised  such  an 
influence  over  Emest  Renan;  Mendelaieff,  the  Russian  physicist;  B.  Stade, 
Old  Testament  critic  and  editor  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die  alUestamenUiche 
Wissenschaft;  Mgr.  Ceriani,  director  of  the  Ambrosian  Library  of  Milan, 
a  palaeographer  to  whose  erudition  and  activity  the  world  of  learning  is 
deeply  in  debt;  Paul  Vetter,  professor  of  Exegesis,  and  F.  X.  Funk,  pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  and  Patrology,  in  the  faculty  of  Catholip  theology 
at  Tiibingen.  The  loss  of  the  two  latter  savants,  following  so  close  after 
the  deaths  of  Schanz,  Schell,  and  Bickell,  makes  a  lamentable  breach  in 
the  ranks  of  German  Catholic  scholars. 


i 
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The  Catholic  Encyclopedia.  Aa  iDtemational  work  of  reference  oo 
the  constitution,  doctrine,  discipline  and  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Vol.  I  Aachen — Assize.  826  pages.  Robert  Appleton 
Company,  New  York. 

The  general  inadequacy  of  our  English  literature  with  regard  to 
information  pertaining  to  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  well  known  fact. 
Moreover,  the  meagre  information  contained  in  the  ordinary  sources 
is  often  untniatworthy,  either  from  religious  bias,  or  more  often  per- 
haps, through  simple  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  writers. 
This  inadequacy  has  of  late  come  to  be  recognized  by  the  editors  and 
publishers  of  various  encyclopedias  and  books  of  reference,  and  they 
have  accordingly  caused  these  works  to  be  revised  and  supplemented 
by  CathoUc  scholars.  In  this  is  manifested  a  laudable  intention  to  be ' 
fair,  and  so  far  as  it  goes  the  idea  is  to  be  commended.  But  such 
revision  and  supplementing  of  works  of  which  the  general  spirit  is 
often  far  from  being  Catholic,  can  never  be  fully  saitfsactory.  At  best 
it  is  only  a  makeshift,  and  in  many  instances  the  most  that  can  be  done 
is  to  remove  or  tone  down  the  more  objectionable  features  in  articlea 
which  in  reality  ought  to  be  re-written  from  another  point  of  view. 
It  ha.s  often  therefore  been  a  matter  of  legitimate  wonder  and  regret 
that  English  speaking  Catholics  should  be  without  a  convenient  and 
reliable  work  of  reference  on  subjects  pertaining  to  their  religion,  its 
doctrines  and  its  practices,  and  this  need  has  been  felt  more  and  more 
during  the  last  few  decades  as  a  consequence  of  the  rapid  and  extensive 
development  of  the  Church  among  English  speaking  peoples.  Both 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics  must  be  interested  to  know  the  truth 
concerning  an  institution  which  has  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  world's 
history,  and  whose  influence  ever  remains  such  a  potent  factor  in  the 
progress  of  civilization. 

It  was  to  meet  this  growing  need  that  the  great  enterprise  of 
which  the  present  volume  is  the  first  fruits,  was  organized  a  little  over 
a  year  ago.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  successful  publication  of  the 
Jewish  Encyclopedia  had  proved  an  object  lesson  which  served  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  promoters  of  the  project  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  still  longer  delayed.    It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that 
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foremost  among  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise  was  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  and  it  has  been  largely  through  his  encour- 
agement and  active  support  that  the  organization  and  prosecution  of 
the  scheme  has  been  so  successful. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  is  broad  and  comprehensive  and  can  be 
best  set  forth  in  the  opening  words  of  the  preface.  *'The  Catholic 
Encyclopedia,  as  its  name  implies,  proposes  to  give  its  readers  full  and 
authoritative  information  on  the  entire  cycle  of  Catholic  interests, 
action  and  doctrine.  What  the  Church  teaches  and  has  taught;  what 
she  has  done  and  is  still  doing  for  the  highest  welfare  of  mankind ;  her 
methods,  past  and  present;  her  struggles,  her  triumphs,  and  the 
achievements  of  her  members,  not  only  for  her  own  immediate  benefit, 
but  for  the  broadening  and  deepening  of  all  true  science,  literature 
and  art — all  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia.  It 
jiiffers  from  the  general  encyclopedia  in  omitting  facts  and  information 
which  have  no  relation  to  the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
exclusively  a  church  encyclopedia,  nor  is  it  limited  to  the  ecclesiastical 
sciences  and  the  doings  of  churchmen.  It  records  all  that  Catholics 
have  done,  not  only  in  behalf  of  charity  and  morals,  but  also  for  the 
intellectual  and  artistic  development  of  mankind.  It  chronicles  what 
Catholic  artists,  educators,  poets,  scientists  and  men  of  action  have 
achieved  in  their  several  provinces.''  The  editors  are  of  course  aware 
that  there  is  no  '*  specifically  Catholic  science,''  but  in  view  of  the  oft 
repeated  assertion  ''that  Catholic  principles  are  an  obstacle  to  scientific 
research,  it  seems  not  only  proper  but  needful  to  register  what  and 
how  much  Catholics  have  contributed  to  every  department  of  knowl- 
edge." 

All  well  informed  persons  are  aware  that  on  this  last,  as  well  as 
on  other  scores,  there  is  need  of  much  rectification  of  judgment  in  the 
mind  of  the  English  speaking  public  at  large,  and  they  will  also  doubt- 
less agree  that  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  the  desired  end  is  not 
by  emphasizing  the  apologetic — much  less  the  polemic — note,  but  by 
a  sober  and  accurate  statement  of  facts.  Not  unfrequently  in  the 
past  Catholic  apologetic  writers,  though  animated  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, have  failed  to  convince  even  the  open-minded  because  their 
work  was  over  done — ^the  attitude  assumed  being  rather  that  of  a 
lawyer  making  a  skilful  plea  for  a  deserving  client  than  of  an  inquirer 
seeking  to  get  at  the  simple  truth.  A  cursory  examination  of  the 
Encyclopedia  shows  that  in  the  main  this  defect  resulting  from  ex- 
cessive' zeal  has  been  avoided,  a  noteworthy  instance  being  the  article 
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on  Alexander  VI.  Other  articlea  v.  g.  the  one  on  Arnauld  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  conspicuous  in  point  of  fairness,  but  of  course  there 
is  room  in  such  matters  for  divergence  of  appreciation,  and  such  in- 
stances go  to  show  that  the  editors  have  wisely  left  to  each  contiibutor 
a  goodly  amount  of  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject. 

The  management  b  to  be  congratulated  on  having  secured  the 
collaboration  of  so  many  eminent  Catholic  scholars  whereby  the  work 
ia  made  truly  international  in  character.  In  the  department  of  Scrip- 
ture and  kindred  topics,  though  the  articles  are  not  all  of  equal  scien- 
tific value,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  several  of  them  at  least  give 
evidence  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  mth  modem  criticism  t<^ether 
with  a  proper  discriminating  appreciation  of  its  methods  and  resutts. 
In  glancing  over  the  list  of  contributors  to  this  branch  one  cannot  help 
regretting  the  absence  of  certain  names  such  as  Lagrange,  von  Hummel- 
auer,  Vincent,  Condamin  and  Van  Hoonacker,  but  this  is  only  the  first 
volume,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  collaboration  may  be  secured 
later  on.  In  the  mean  time  the  presence  of  the  names  of  such  writers 
as  Maas,  Gigot,  Howlett,  Van  den  Biesen  and  Oussanl  is  proof  that  in 
the  treatment  of  Biblical  and  Oriental  subjects  the  importance  of 
sound  modem  scholarship  has  not  been  overlooked.  Typical  of 
this  scholary  mode  of  treatment  is  the  article  Abraham  by  Canon 
Howlett.  In  connection  with  the  Scrpiture  articles  it.is  to  be  regretted 
that  through  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  printer  and  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  proof-reader,  a  great  number  of  the  Hebrew  wonls  have 
been  mis-spelled,  some  of  them  being  quite  unrecognizable.  Doubtless 
these  errors  will  be  corrected  before  the  printing  of  the  second  edition. 

Among  the  theological  contributions  the  masterly  article  on  Ag- 
nosticism by  Dr.  Shanahan  and  the  important  article  by  Dr.  Hanna  on 
Absolution  deserve  special  mention.  The  latter  study  is  mainly  histor- 
ical and  is  suggestive  as  showing  some  of  the  vicissitudes  traceable  in 
the  development  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  connected  with  the  sac- 
rament of  penance. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  notice  to  attempt  a 
detailed  analysis  and  appreciation  of  the  many  scholarly  articles  on 
various  topics  throughout  the  volume.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the 
domain  of  philosophy  there  are  contributions  from  such  able  writers 
as  Dr.  Pace,  Dr. Turner  and  Francis  P.  Duffy;  on  historical  subjects 
there  are  articles  by  Abbot  Gasquet,  Herbert  Thurston,  Dr.  Shahan, 
Mgr.  Loughlin,  Dr.  Healy,  Dr.  Hassett,  etc.,  together  with  many 
biographical  sketches  by  Father  Campbell.    Noteworthy  among  these 
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contributions  is  an  important  article  on  America  by  Ad.  Bandelier  of 
the  American  Hispanic  Society.  Canon  law  is  represented  by  such 
standard  authorities  as  Mgr.  Burtsell,  Dr.  Creagh  and  Dr.  Papi. 
In  a  word,  we  find  that  the  responsibility  for  most  of  the  principal 
articles  rests  with  many  of  the  leading  CathoUc  scholars  of  Europe 
and  America. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Catholic  University  would  be  well 
represented  on  the  editorial  board,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
same  institution  together  with  the  group  of  colleges  that  have  grown 
up  aroimd  it,  has  fimiished  so  many  able  contributions  in  the  various 
branches  of  ecclesiastical  science.  So  important  is  this  publication 
that  it  is  only  proper  that  it  should  be  closely  connected  with  the  great 
centre  of  higher  CathoUc  education  in  America. 

Some  readers  may  find  that  for  a  general  encyclopedia  too  much 
space  has  been  devoted  to  topics  which  would  belong  more  properly 
to  special  works.  Thus  perhaps  an  undue  importance  is  given  to  Old 
Testament  subjects  of  slight  interest  except  to  the  scholar  who  will 
naturally  seek  his  information  in  the  works  of  specialists.  A  similar 
remark  might  likewise  apply  to  such  articles  as  "Altar,"  the  longest 
in  the  volume.  The  treatment  is  scholarly  and  exhaustive,  but  so  long 
a  discussion  would  seem  more  appropriate  in  a  dictionary  of  Christian  . 
archeology  than  in  an  encyclopedia  for  the  people.  The  expansion 
given  to  such  topics  is  doubltess  due  to  the  laudable  intention  not  to 
confine  withm  too  narrow  Umits  the  subjects  that  one  might  reasonably 
expect  to  find  treated  in  a  Catholic  encyclopedia.  However,  a  long 
article  on  Alabama  seems  to  be  somewhat  outside  the  scope  of  the  work, 
as  also  such  articles  as  "Alcoholism"  and  "Adulteration  of  Food." 

Another  disederatum  is  noticeable  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
bibUographies  appended  to  the  articles.  In  many  instances  they 
would  be  more  convenient  for  reference  if  they  were  more  precise  and 
specific,  indicating  not  only  the  work  but  also  the  volume  and  the 
chapter  or  page. 

But  these  are  at  the  most  but  slight  defects,  and  on  the  whole, 
the  work  is  a  very  creditable  production,  both  as  regards  the  contents 
and  the  material  make  up  of  the  volume.  It  contains  a  vast  amoimt 
of  information  on  Catholic  subjects  never  before  brought  together  in 
an  EngUsh  dress;  it  contains  specimens  of  the  best  scholarship,  and  if 
in  the  succeeding  volumes  the  same  standard  is  maintained,  the  Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia  will  rank  among  the  very  important  publications 
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of  the  twentieth  ceatiuy — a  work  extremely  useful  to  Catholics  and 
non-Catholics   alike. 

Jauep  F.  Dbiscoll. 

Saint  Thomas  Aquinas:    Pars  Prima — from  the  Latin  of    B.    Bon- 

^  JOANNES.    Benziger,  New  York.    Baker,  London,  1906. 
The  Knowledge  of  God  in  its  Relation  to  the  Theorj-  of  Knowledge 

of  St.  Thomas — by  Matthew  Schumacher,  C.  S.    C,  Fh.  D. 

University  Press,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1905. 
Hie  God  of  Philosophy — by  Rev.  Francis  Aveling,  D.  D.    Herder. 

St.  Louis.    Sands  &  Co,  London,  1906. 

The  impetus  given  to  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas 
by  Leo  XIII  has  not  ceased  with  the  Ufe  of  that  illustrious  Pontiff. 
In  the  department  of  Notes  of  the  present  issue  of  this  Review  will 
be  found  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  new  edition  of  his  woriis 
which  is  being  carried  out  by  his  brethren  in  reli^on.  Moreover, 
text-books  (most  of  which  add  little  to  the  subject),  magazine  articles, 
and  special  studies  are  being  produced  in  large  numbers.  As  an  ud 
to  the  wider  spread  of  the  movement  a  writer  whose  name  is  modestty 
.withheld  has  translated  into  EngUsh  a  compendium  of  Part  I  of  the 
Summa  which  was  made  by  Berardus  Bonjoannes  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  An  introduction,  and  also  a  short  appendix  explaining 
some  of  the  more  difficult  scholastic  terms,  are  added  by  Dr.  Falcini, 
of  Fiesfile,  Italy.  The  compendium  possesses  very  real  merit.  The 
task  of  abbreviating  St.  Thomas'  terse  presentation  of  his  thought 
was  certainly  a  difficult  one.  The  author  has  accomplished  this 
task  mainly  by  dropping  the  objections  with  which  each  article  begins. 
The  substance  of  the  article  is  then  stated,  usually  with  comparatively 
little  condensation.  The  translation  (revised  by  Wilfrid  Lescher, 
O.  P.),  has  been  as  well  done  as  the  difficulties  of  the  task  allow. 

2.  Dr.  Schumacher  has  hit  upon  the  right  method  of  advancing 
the  Thomistic  movement.  Text-books,  commentaries,  and  com- 
pendiums  are  of  advantage  in  a  class-room;  but  experience  shows 
that  there  are  two  principal  means  of  propagating  the  views  of  an 
ancient  author — prepare  a  good  critical  text  of  his  works,  and  provide 
a  series  of  monographs  on  his  main  positions  treated  from  modem 
points  of  view.  Even  from  the  title  of  his  book  one  can  infer  that 
Dr.  Schumacher  first  determined  to  set  forth  the  teachings  of  St. 
Thomas  on  a  question  on  which  a  modem  English  philosopher  has 
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affected  the  views  of  many;  then,  seeing  that  the  Angelic  Doctor's 
way  of  handling  this  matter  depends  closely  on  his  views  of  the  validity 
of  the  thought-process,  the  author  wisely  determined  to  devote  a  large 
portion  of  his  book  to  the  epistemology  of  St.  Thomas.  The  result 
of  his  labors  is  that  we  receive  an  admirable  sketch  of  Thomistic 
epistemology  and  theodicy,  which,  apart  from  one's  argreement  or 
disagreement  with  the  conclusions,  is  welcome  as  a  contribution  to 
the  history  of  philosophy.  The  presentation  of  St.  Thomas'  views 
on  both  these  subjects  is  ample  and  clear,  as  becomes  a  disciple  of  the 
schoolmen.  Moreover,  numerous  citations  throughout  the  work, 
as  well  as  the  excellent  bibliography  at  the  end,  manifest  his  familiarity 
with  the  work  of  more  modem  authors  and  their  positions.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  demands  of  his  subject,  he  pays  special  attention  to  the 
difficulties  from  Agnosticism,  Anthropomorphism,  and,  to  some 
extent,  Ontologigm.  His  attitude  toward  the  views  of  Aquinas  through- 
out the  work  seems  to  be  that  of  a  satisfied  disciple.  At  least  he 
oflFers  no  criticism  of  points  m  his  theory  of  knowledge  which,  m  the 
view  of  the  present  writer,  must  be  modified  in  the  direction  of  con- 
cessions to  a  theory  of  relativity,  e.  g.,  sense-knowledge. 

3.  The  work  on  The  God  of  Philosophy  is  one  of  a  series  entitled 
"Expository  Essays  in  Christian  Philosophy,"  and  is  written  by 
the  energetic  young  editor  of  the  series.  Dr.  Francis  Aveling.  He 
states  his  purpose  in  the  opening  lines  of  his  Preface:  "In  the  follow- 
ing pages  I  have  attempted  no  more  than  to  restate  in  simple  language 
and  upon  the  old  philosophical  basis,  the  natural  proofs  by  which 
the  existence  of  God  is  demonstrated."  The  lines  of  argument  are 
Thomistic,  a  posteriori  in  their  point  of  departure,  metaphysical  in 
their  ultimate  development.  And  the  writer  has  the  mental  qualities 
of  a  good  scholastic,  definiteness  of  view,  accuracy  of  distinction, 
clearness  of  presentation;  and  if  he  does  not  always  attain  to  the 
simplicity  of  expression  that  he  aimed  at,  he  at  least  does  the  best 
he  can  with  a  terminology  that  will  always  soimd  stiff  and  foreign 
to  unaccustomed  ears. 

His  treatment  of  the  subject,  moreover,  is  not  merely  an  exposition 
of  scholastic  teaching,  although  therein  consists  its  chief  value.  The 
arguments  that  were  evolved  by  the  medieval  thinkers  are  throbbing 
with  actuality  for  this  twentieth  century  scholastic,  and  his  presenta- 
tion of  them  is  personal. 

On  the  side  of  metaphysics  the  work  is  excellent.  We  must 
note  as  a  drawback,  however,  that  as  an  essay  in  apologetics,  the 
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"work  is  defective  in  a  realm  of  thought  in  wliich  the  modern  mind 
seems  most  to  dwell  and  from  which  most  of  the  present-day  diffi- 
culties come — natural  science.  This  could  be  justified  if  the  author's 
scope  were  merely  to  give  bq  exposition  of  the  views  of  ancient  philoso- 
phers, but  he  intends  hia  book  to  be  a  contribution  to  the  theistic 
problem  as  it  exists  to-day.  True,  in  chapter  xii  he  offers  three  lines 
of  argument  from  the  sciences ;  that  of  Stewart  and  Tait  in  The  Unseen 
Universe,  one  from  tidal  action,  and  one  from  the  failure  to  prove 
spoataneous  generation.  But  he  accepts,  practically  without  con- 
sideration of  objections,  the  validity  of  sen.se  perception,  the  supposed 
fact  of  substantial  change,  the  theory  of  matter  and  form,  the  archiuc 
distinction  of  different  kinds  of  motion;  and  his  treatment  of  the 
question  of  evolution  is  unfortunately  inadequate. 

Dr.  Avelii^  has  done  such  excellent  service  through  the  West- 
minster Lectures  in  turning  the  minds  of  English  Catholics  in  the 
direction  of  modem  questions  that  we  can  feel  certain  that  these 
deficiencies  arise  solely  from  a  misapprehension  on  his  part  as  to  the 
constituency  to  which  his  book  would  make  appeal.  He  may  be 
assured  that  readers  who  can  follow  the  philosophical  arguments 
BO  ably  presented  by  him  will  also  be  able  to  profit  by  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  modifications  su^;ested  from  the  modem  scientific 
point  of  view. 

Francis  P.  Duffy. 

Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Question. — Francis  Greenwood  Peabodt, 

Harvard   University.     (374  pages).    The  Macmillan  Company. 

It  has  recently  been  said  that  the  Church  which  has  nothing  to 
say  anent  the  social  problems  of  the  tipie  forfeits  to  a  great  extent  its 
claim  to  existence,  for  the  Gospel  of  to-day  is  a  Gospel  of  social  service. 

Mr.  Peabody's  book  tries  to  point  out  Christ's  attitude  to  social 
questions,  and  shows  very  convincingly  that  the  Christianity  of  the 
Gospels  can  deal  with  present  day  difficulties.  The  book  is  a  pains- 
taking study  and  the  answer  is  hopeful  in  the  extreme. 

In  the  first  chapter  especially  there  is  a  very  clear  statement  of  the 
questions  asked  by  socialists  with  reference  to  religion.  Religion  has 
been  so  long  in  the  field,  what  has  it  done  for  the  working  man?  The 
answer  as  sought  in  the  churches  has  not  always  been  satisfying  to  the 
inquirers.  The  poor  and  the  working  classes  are  not  looking  for 
charity.    They  are  reading  and  thmking  and  asking  questions,  and 
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i^vrhen  men  begin  to  do  that,  it  is  well  to  be  ready  with  more  than  a 
scholastic  answer.  Why  is  philanthropy  or  pity  necessary?  What 
men  want  is  justice  and  work. 

The  attitude  of  socialists  toward  religion  is  well  known.  They 
brand  Christianity  as  "The  religion  of  private  property  and  of  the 
respectable  classes."  More  and  more  the  masses  are  looking  askance 
At  organized  religion.  So  far,  at  least,  the  church  has  combatted  so- 
ciaUsm  and  forced  its  leaders  to  look  upon  her  as  their  most  bitter 
enemy.  And  yet  these  leaders  are  sincere  enough  in  their  efiforts  to 
find  a  way  for  the  betterment  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  masses. 
The  "  other-worldiness "  of  Christianity  and  the  laying  all  the  stress 
upon  happiness  in  the  life  to  come  finds  scant  acceptance  when  suffer- 
ing people  begin  to  realize  through  hearing  and  reading  that  this  life 
also  is  part  of  the  universal  scheme. 

It  is  evident  from  the  pretty  general  consensus  of  opinion  among 
writers  on  the  social  question  that  there  is  "a  gulf  of  alienation  and 
misinterpretation  lying  between  the  social  movement  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion,"  and  the  author  intends  to  show  from  the  Gospels,  i.  e., 
from  the  earliest  written  accoimts  of  what  the  people  thought  of  the 
economy  of  Jesus,  that  there  is,  or  should  be,  no  such  gulf.  He  points 
out  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  was  interpreted  as  a  "  Gospel  for  the  poor, 
the  blind,  the  prisoners,  and  the  broken-hearted.'  The  modem  world 
is  going  to  test  the  Christian  religion  by  its  ability  to  solve  the  social 
question.  Therefore,  ''either  socialize  Christianity,  or  Christianize 
socialism." 

In  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  social  principles  are,  so  to  speak,  a  mere 
by-product.  He  unfolded  no  system  He  dealt  with  individual  cases 
:as  they  occurred.  But  he  entrusted  his  hope  for  the  world  to  the  in- 
-dividual.  When  the  spirit  of  God  gets  into  every  human  life,  the  kingdom 
of  God  will  have  come;  and  the  kingdom  is  to  come  "not  by  outward 
force  or  social  organization,  or  apocalyptic  dreams,  but  by  the  progres- 
sive sanctification  of  individual  human  souls." 

The  attitude  of  Jesus  toward  the  social  and  industrial  world  is 
stated  substantially  as  follows:  He  looked  at  the  world's  affairs  and  at 
human  conditions  from  above,  i.  e. ,  he  took  an  ideal  view  of  Uf e ;  he  looked 
at  them  from  within  the  individual's  heart,  i.  e.  he  pointed  to  character- 
building;  and  he  measured  and  judged  of  everything  with  reference 
to  the  kingdom,  or  the  ideal  condition  when  all  shall  be  brothers.  With 
this  ideal  outlook  upon  life,  and  with  this  development  of  individual 
character,  every  man  will  consider  and  respect  his  fellow-man,  and 
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A  Critical   and   Ezegetical  Commentary  on  The  Book  of   Psalms — by 

Charles  Agvsti's  Briggs,  D.  D.,  D.  Litt.  .and  Ehilie  Grace 

Briggs,  B.  D.     Vol.  II.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  11.07. 

Excepting  the  omission  of  general  introductorj-  topics,  and  the 
addition  of  the  indexes,  this  volume  is  similar  in  its  makeup  to  the  one 
preceding ;  the  text  is  first  given,  then  the  notes,  exegetical  and  critical. 
The  translation  is  clear,  and  is  for  the  most  part  finished  and  graceful. 
Occasionally,  however,  we  meet  with  inelegant  expressions  which  grate 
on  the  literary  sense;  e,  g.  "0  Hear  my  yell"  (Ps.  61).  "O  Give  us 
help  because  of  straits,"  (Ps.  60).  "To  Thee  a  song  of  praise  is  recited" 
(Ps.  65).  "The  heavens  dripped  a  copious  rain"  (Ps.  68).  "To  the- 
ground  they  profaned  the  dwelling  place  of  Thy  name"  (Ps.  74). 
"My  soul  doth  cleave  after  Thee"  (Ps.).  "Cleave  to  Thee"  or  "unt-o 
Thee"  would  seem  a  better  rendering  than  "cleave  after  Thee," 

Ps.  51,  oiu- "  Miserere,"  which  tradition  ascribes  to  David  repenting 
after  his  sin  with  Bethsabee,  is  placed  by  Di'.  Briggs  in  the  post-exilic 
period.  The  literarj'  form  of  the  Psalm,  and  its  theological  concep- 
tions, he  says,  demand  this  date.  For  the  same  reasons  he  ascribes 
the]  De  Profundis  (Ps.  130)  to  the  Greek  period,  and  the  Domine 
exaudi  (Ps.  143),  which  tradition  places  in  the  mouth  of  David  when 
being  pursued  by  Absalom,  to  the  troublous  times  before  Nchemiah. 
The  Messianic  character  of  Pss.  72,  SO,  101,  110,  118  and  132  as  they 
now  stand,  is  upheld. 

As  in  the  first  volume,  clearness,  fullness,  and  scholarship  mark 
the  exegetical  and  literary  notes.  What  some  would  term  the  ultra- 
arbitrary  nature  of  some  of  the  textual  criticism  is  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  reverent  conservatism  of  the  exegesis.  This  latter  feature 
of  the  commentary  makes  it  of  value  and  helpfulness  to  all  devout 
students  of  the  Bible. 

Three  indexes,  of'  Hebrew  words,  Proper  names,  and  Subjects 
greatly  facilitate  the  use  of  the  commentary.  Greater  completeness 
in  them  however,  would  add  to  their  value.  Omissions  are  especially 
noticeable  in  the  index  of  Proper  names;  many  names  used  throughout 
the  volumes  are  not  recorded,  (e.  g.  Bomberg,  Toy,  Gietmaim,  Knaben- 
bauer,  Zwingli,  Pagnius,  Bleek,  etc.)  and  little  effort  is  made  to  give 
all  the  references  to  the  names  that  are  recorded. 

Despite  some  minor  defects,  which  a  work  covering  such  a  difficult 
field  cannot  entirely  hope  to  escape,  the  completion  of  this  commentary 
is  a  contribution  of  the  highest  merit  to  critical  Biblical  literature. 
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and  is  moreover,  a  wholesome  and  distinctive  impulse  to  the  cause  of 
reverent  criticism. 

J.  F.  M. 


Folia  Fugitiva— Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Cologan,  (Hon.  Secretary 
English  Catholic  Truth  Society).    Benziger  Bros.    New  York,  etc. 

Some  time  ago,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Review,  a  suggestion  was 
made  that  priests  in  any  particular  city  or  district  might  associate 
themselves  together  for  purposes  of  study  and  conference,  meeting  at 
stated  times  to  hear  papers  read  on  assigned  or  selected  subjects, 
and  in  other  ways  imparting  to  one  another  the  fruits  of  their  thought 
and  reading.  Such  a  plan  seems  to  have  been  in  operation  among 
the  clergy  of  a  certain  deanery  in  the  Coimty  of  Essex,  England, 
and  we  have  in  the  volume  before  us  a  selection  of  the  papers  read 
at  some  of  these  meetings.  The  editor  himself  provides  five  out  of 
the  eighteen  papers  presented;  of  the  remaining  writers  there  are 
only  two  whose  names  are  at  all  widely  known — ^the  late  Bishop 
Bellord,  whose  paper  on  "The  Number  of  the  Saved"  opens  the  series, 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gerrard,  whose  thoughtful  article  on  "The 
'Grammar  of  Assent'  and  the  Sure  Future"  has  already  seen  the 
light  in  the  pages  of  the  Dublin  Review.  According  to  Dr.  Bellord,  in 
the  paper  just  referred  to,  it  would  be  a  rather  difficult  matter  for 
any  one  to  lose  his  soul.  The  tendency  towards  more  lenient  views 
on  this  subject,  widely  prevalent  of  course  amongst  Protestants,  is 
noticeable  also  amongst  modem  Catholic  writers,  but  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  read  anjrthing  which  shows  it  more  markedly  than 
this  paper.  The  article  on  "Americanism,"  by  Rev.  A.  Fortescue, 
is  merely  a  resum6  of  the  incidents  here  and  in  Europe,  connected 
with  the  rise  of  the  tendency — ^we  can  hardly  say  "movement" — 
known  under  this  misnomer.  It  aims  at  being  colorless  and  dis- 
passionate— ^and  succeeds.    It  is  perfectly  "safe." 

On  the  whole,  a  volume  like  this  is  to  be  welcomed.  Some  of 
the  papers  indeed  do  not  attain  to  any  very  high  level,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  such  a  collection  will  doubtless  act  as  an  incentive  to  priests 
•elsewhere  to  further  by  work  of  this  kind  their  own  intellectual  and 
;8piritual  improvement. 

Samubl  p.  Macpherson. 
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Consecranba 

Or,  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES  OB- 
SERVED AT  THE  CONSECRATION  OF 
CHURCHES,  ALTARS,  ALTAR-STONES, 

AND  CHALICES  AND  PATENS 
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Professor  of  LUargy  at  Oaerbrook  Seminary. 
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WHAT     THE     ECCLE- 
SLA3TICAL  REVIEW 

SAYS: 

"  Erery  direction  and  li- 
turgical prayer  is  com- 
plete in  theae  volumea , 
and  tlie  master  of  cere- 
monies need  have  no  anx- 
iety either  about  prepar- 
ing thioga  for  the  service, 
since  the  aocmtaa  or  a^- 
aiatant  need  only  follow 
the  indications  ot  the  book 
plainly  outlined.  This  ia 
saying  a  great  deal  for  the 
usefulness  of  the  book .... 
We  have  no  heaitation  in 
recommending  it  as  a  pas- 
toral tool  which  is  likely 
to  take  its  place  in  every 
priest's    work-shop." 


WHAT  THE  AMERI- 
CAN CATHOLIC 
QUARTERLY  RE- 
VIEW   SAYS- 

"  Father  Schuite  is  gift- 
ed in  an  unusual  degree 

for  work  of  this  kind 

These  books  are  the  re- 
sult of  his  experience  as  a 
teacher  of  liturgy  and  di- 
rector of  ceremonies.  The 
books  are  not  merely  cere- 
monials but  Ponti Heats, 
containing  complete  direc- 
tions, together  with  the 
prayers,  psalms  and  anti- 
phoDS,  in  which  the  words 
are  all  marked  with  the 
proper  accents  far  chant- 
ing or  reading." 
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By  REV.  A.  J.  SCHULTE 

Professor  of  LUvrgg  at  (hmhrook  Seminary. 

Svo,  cloth net,  $1.50 

American  seal,  gold  edges, net,  $2.60 
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JFor  the  convenience  of  Eastern  patrons  we  have  opened  a  complete 
and  up-to-date  Establishment  at  No.  7  Barclav  Streeti  New  Yoik 
Cityi  where  all  orders  will  be  promptly  attended  to  ::::::.:::. 
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THE  DONNELLY  BROTHERS 


ALTAR  WINES 


TO  THE  REV.  CLERGY: 

When  in  ii«ed  of  AlCaf  Wine,  Pure.  Pleasinsr  and  Grateful  to  the  fastlnc 
•Comach.  mall  us  a  trial  order  for  our  unrivalled  "Juranoon"  wine.  It  Is 
delicate  and  dellclou«.  Or  if  you  deelre  a  sweater  Wine  try  our  '*VIn  de 
Tours."  The  rare  quality  of  these  wines  for  the  Altar,  is  wb  ehoice  now  aa 
w4ien  first  introduced  over  26  years  ago,  by  the  Faculty  of  St.  Joseph's  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Troy.  The  price  is  only  11.60  per  gallon,  or  |S.fiO  per  case 
of  12  larflre  bottles. 

We  are  also  sole  agents  for  the  Altar  Wine*  of  th«  Jesuit  Fathers  of 
Santa  Clara  College,  California,  whose  wines  are  well  knoiwn  for  their  purity 
and  quality. 

Price  in  original  barrels,  90c  per  gallon;  in  keijrs  11.00  per  gallon;  and  In 
oaae  of  12  large  bottles,  14.00. 


PLE>ASB  ADDRESS, 

The   Donnelly   Brothers,    Wine    Merchants^ 

TROY,   N.  Y. 
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